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PREFACE. 



With the Third Volume we have been induced to change the 
title of the Magazine: this has been done for several reasons; but 
principally on account of the various agricultural and horticultural 
periodicals in the country which have, either for their titles or sub- 
titles, that which we had adopted, — the consequence of which was 
a tendency to mislead the public in regard to its character, and the 
true object for which it was established. The alteration, we are 
highly pleased to learn, has given very general satisfaction to our 
correspondents and readers. 

In this Third Volume the principal improvements are the intro- 
duction of the papers upon the new varieties of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, under the heads of Pomological Notices y and Notices of new 
Culinary VegetabUs. In the preparation of the former we have 
had the valuable assistance of Mr. Manning, of Salem, the weU 
known pomologist, who will continue to give us information re- 
specting all the new kinds of fruits which come under his observa- 
tion; we have had, also, the assistance of other gentlemen and 
amateurs. For the latter we have relied mainly upon our own re- 
sources, hoping, however, in future, to have the aid of those of 
our friends who feel interested in this important branch of garden- 
ing. Our Floricultural Notices in this volume have been given 
with considerable care, and they will be found to embrace many 
new and pleasing subjects. 

The papers in the Third Volume have been nearly equally divided 
upon General Subjects, Horticulture and Floriculture; but it is 
unnecessary for us to point out or particularize any articles: 
among them will be found some of a very interesting and useful 
character. The Reviews embrace works of considerable merit, 
and contain much information. At the close of this volume we 
have endeavored to give the reports of all the Horticultural Soci- 
eties throughout the country; but although, at an early day, we 
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invited our friends to transmit us such reports in season, we 
have not been furnished with complete returns from all the Socie- 
ties. This is, however, but the beginning; so far as we have given 
them we believe they will be found of great interest. 

As expressed by us, in the preface to the Second Volume, it was 
our intention to have given some plans of green and hot-houses in 
the Third Volume; but, from various circumstances, we have been 
unable to conform to our wishes. We have in view several plans, 
and shall probably give some of them in the course of the next 
volume. . The ground plans of gardens, which we also had intend- 
ed to give, have been deferred, from the same causes as the others. 
An increased circulation, however, will enable us to carry into ex- 
ecution every thing we have proposed. 

The progress of horticulture and floriculture has been rapidly 
progressive ; — new gardens have sprung up in all sections of the 
country. The West — the great West — where soil and climate are 
so much more adapted to vegetation — ^where, a few years since, a 
cultivated garden did not exist — already abounds in beautiful resi- 
dences. The South, too, — ^though it has not kept pace with the Mid- 
dle and Eastern States — ^has improved in its taste for horticulture, 
and a more frequent intercourse with the cultivators of the North 
will enable her to enrich her beautiful plantations with all the fine 
fruits and beautiful flowers which abound in their gardens. Qur 
Magazine affords a medium for the interchange of sentiments, and 
we trust that our correspondents will improve the opportunity. 
With a wider circulation we shall be enabled to make our Maga- 
zine more useful, and better adapted to all parts of the Union. 
May we hope that our efforts will continue to be such as will give 
us the support of every horticulturist. 

We offer our most cordial thanks to our correspondents and 
readers, and solicit a continuance of their favors. 

C. M. H. 
Bo9ian, JVbv. 21, 1837. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. J^Totices on the State and Progress of Horticulture in 
the United States. By A. J. Dowking, Botanic Garden 
and Nursery, Newburgh, N. Y. 

If agriculture, as is generally conceded, has strong claims to 
be considered the first of the arts, horticulture must undoubt- 
edly have been one of the first pleasures and recreations of the 
human family. The earliest care of man, in a primitive state, 
would probably be to rear and gather for himself a sufficiency 
of the necessaries of life, doubtless first recognised in the shape 
of vegetable food. Afterwards, attracted and gratified by the 
leasant flavor of fruits, and the gay hues of blossoming plants, 
le would transfer them to the neighborhood of his own habita- 
tion, and, enclosing them, to protect them from wild animals, he 
would find himself in possession of a garden. What were the 
first flowers thus appropriated to the embellishment of the gar- 
den, tradition unfortunately does not inform us; but the ingenious 
speculations of early writers have, we believe, ended by naming 
the fig as the first fruit submitted to the cares of culture. 

The possession of fine gardens appears to have been highly ap- 
preciated by all nations who have exhibited the least trace of civili- 
zation, from the earliest ages. Indeed, in oriental countries the 
very name is synonymous with enjoyment and happiness — ^the 
Viy, eden, of the Jews, signifying a place of pleasure and de- 
light — ^the HesperideSy or garden of lruits,of mythology, being 
the habitation of the heathen gods, and the heaven or paradise 
of Mahomet, abounding with crystal fountains and shady groves, 
in which he promised to his disciples a thousand years of enjoy- 
ment — ^all show with what feelings of enthusiasm and admiration 
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gardens were beheld by the ancients. Of the gardens of Egjrpt, 
Babylon, and Persia, traditions have been preserved, which lead 
us to believe them to have been of the most splendid descrip- 
tion: and the classical writers have recorded such accounts of 
the Greek and Roman gardens, as to leave no doubt of their 
having been on a scale of magnificence and beauty correspond- 
ing with the superb edifices which they surrounded. 

In modem times, gardening received a powerful impulse from 
the princes and nobles of Europe, which has created a general 
taste for the possession of fine gardens and rural pursuits through- 
out their respective countries. The magnificent garden of Ver- 
sailles, on which Louis XIV lavished two hundred millions of 
francs, the chef d^auvre of the great Le Notre, in the geometric 
style, spread the taste for that style throughout France, and, m- 
deed, for a time, the whole of Europe. Peter the Great, 
Catherine II and Potemkin, who may justly claim the honor of 
civilizing Russia, have also exhibited some of the most brilliant 
specimens of the gardening art in that country. In Holland 
the taste for floriculture in particular has long been national ; and 
the extent to which the passion for this pleasing pursuit has been, 
and may be, carried, is sufficiently proved, by the fulip-mania, 
one of the most singular examples of speculation on record, 
which broke out in that country. Among the Germans, horti- 
culture is carried to great perfection. The road-sides m many 
places are lined with fruit trees for miles, and several of the 
cities are surrounded with highly cultivated pleasure-grounds for 
the recreation of the inhabitants. The late emperor, it is well 
known, spent several hours, daily, in a common gardener's dress, 
working in his own grounds. The princes of the smaller German 
provinces throw open their fine parks and ornamented grounds 
to the public, and the results are a general difiusion of horticul- 
tural taste throughout the country, and a thrifty, well-disposed 
population, strongly attached to the soil they cultivate. As sci- 
entifically practised, horticulture probably stands as high in Eng- 
land, at the present day, as in any other country. This arises 
both from the great wealth ancl unlimited means of many of the 
landed proprietors, and the fine taste for rural pursuits possessed 
equally by the nobility and all other classes. The fine old 
parks, of immense extent, the polished and well kept pleasure^ 
grounds, and the elegant glass structures for exotics, in which 
the cultivation of many tropical fruits is carried to a perfection 
which rivals, and, in some instances, even surpasses that of their 
native climes — all attest a high state of the art, as yet unexcelled 
by any nation. The Horticultural Society of London, number- 
ing among its members the most distinguished persons of every 
rank and station, as well as practical men, has exerted an aston- 
ishing influence for the promotion of horticulture, not only at 
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home but in every country, connected with England, in either 
hemisphere. Collectors have been sent out on exploring expe- 
ditions, experiments have been made, grafts, seeds and cuttings 
of valuable or new plants distributed, and scientific discoveries 
and improvements in culture published — ^all of which have been 
attended hy the most beneficial results. 

Horticulture in the United States, it will readily be perceived, 
has had to contend with many obstacles. Separated from the 
old world by a wide ocean, it was for a long time with difficulty 
that any of the rarer and finer vegetable productions of the 
eastern ccmtinent could be brought out by emigrants. The in- 
troduction of any thmg farther than mere culinary vegetables for 
the kitchen garden, and a few fruits for the orchard, was there- 
fore necessarily slow. With but little superfluous individual 
wealth, and without any assistance or examples from a govern- 
ment, which, struggling into existence, could only find resources 
to encourage the useful and not the agreeable, whatever has been 
done has been efiected by private means, and to gratify private 
taste. This, however, at the present time, is so much as to 
afford cause of the highest gratification, and gives reason to hope 
for the fiilfibnent of every reasonable anticipation for the future. 

Philadelphia has long claimed, and, in some respects, per- 
haps, still merits to be considered, the first city in pomt of hor- 
ticulture in the United States. This is owing m some degree to 
the early settlement of the town, but in a great measure to its 
havine been, at an early period, the residence of a few devoted 
botanists and amateurs, whose zeal infused a correspondmg taste 
among their fellow-citizens. First among these, and, indeed, 
deserving to be placed first among the botanists and horticultu- 
rists of America, stood John Bartram. Filled with the love of 
nature and science, this naturalist explored, almost- at the peril 
of his life, the swamps, the mountams, the borders of the lakes, 
and, in short, every part of North America, where he thought 
a beautiful plant or a new forest tree might be discovered. 
The fruits of these expeditions were brought home and 
planted in his garden, established more than one hundred years 
ago on the banks of the Schuylkill, in which are at this moment 
growing some of the finest specimens of American trees to be 
found in the world. Bartram's devotion to these pursuits be- 
coming known abroad, his correspondence extended itself to the 
most distinguished savans of Europe. Jjinnsus, Collinson, Gro- 
novius, Fothergill, Hans Sloane, and many others, were con- 
stantly in the habit of receiving from him the productions of the ■ 
new world, and sending him the rarities of the old in exchange: 
and thousands of the finest trees in the parks of Europe have 
been reared from seeds sent from Bartram's Botanic Garden. 
At HamOton's seat, the Woodlands, near Philadelphia, the first 
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collection of exotic plants^ of any importance in the United 
States, was commenced. As early as the year 1600 this col- 
lection was, as we are informed, exceedingly rich in all the fine 
species procurable either in Europe or the West Indies; and, 
judging from the many noble specimens still m existence here, 
(though scattered in tiie hands of various persons,) it must have 
abounded in plants extremely rare at that period. 

For a long time the grounds of Mr. Pratt, at Lemon Hill, 
near Philadelphia, have been considered the show-garden of that 
city: and the proprietor, with a praiseworthy spirit, opening his 
long-shaded walks, cool grottoes, jets d'eau, and the superb 
range of hot-houses, to the inspection of the citizens, contributed 
in a wonderful degree to improve the taste of the inhabitants, 
and to inspire them with a desire to possess the more beautiful 
and delicate productions of nature. This taste gave rise to, or 
supported, many commercial gardens, and it is probable that at 
tiiis time Philadelphia can produce, in the different establish- 
ments of Messrs. Carr, Landreth, Buist, McArran, Sherwood, 
and others, as great a number of tender exotics as are to be 
found in the Union out of that city. The good effects of these 
establishments, and of the examples of the amateurs of Phila- 
delphia, may be seen in the general prevalence of taste which 
evinces itself in the fine avenues of trees bordering the streets, the 
great beauty of the public squares, and the variety of trees which 
they contain, and .in those gratifying evidences of refinement 
which make their appearance in every street in the shape of a 
few pots of flowers on the balcony, or in the windows of the 
houses. The Horticultural Society of Philadelphia occupies a 
large sphere of usefulness, and, through the means of its annual 
exhibitions, which are thronged with spectators, disseminates a 
knowledge of the progress of horticulture, and a taste for gar- 
dening pursuits through the whole mass of citizens. 

New York being the great mart of commerce, and its inhabit- 
ants chiefly engaged in business, there has not been found in its 
vicinity so great a number of persons of leisure to devote to pur- 
suits of this nature, as in some of our other cities. The large 
commercial garden of the Messrs. Prince, at Flushing, into 
which the elder Prince introduced a great many of the most val- 
uable productions of European soil, and the flower establishment 
of the Thorbums, in New York, occupied by them as a seed 
store, but which, from its extent and variety, might more proper- 
ly have been called a horticultural museum, have been the most 
prominent points of interest in the horticulture of New York, 
m. Parmentier established, a few years since, a large nursery, 
and introduced very successfully into this country the modem 
style of laying out grounds; but his extensive garden at Brook- 
lyn has unfortunately been broken up since his death. Mr. Hogg 
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IS probably tbe best cultivator of exotics now in New York. 
The most distinguished amateur and patron of gardening, in ev- 
ery sense of the word, in this state, was the late Dr. Hosack. 
Hyde Park, on the Hudson, the seat of this gentleman, has been 
probably the best specimen of a highly improved residence in 
the United States. Situated on the margin of the river, with 
one of the noblest of prospects, smooth gravelled drives and 
walks leading to every desirable point of sight, over an estate of 
eight hundred acres — ^the park lai^e, well wooded, and intersect- 
ed by a fine stream — a handsome and well filled range of hot- 
houses, extensive shrubberies, and a separate and very complete 
kitchen garden, the whole in the highest order — all rendered it a 
first-rate residence. Dr. Hosack's acquaintance abroad enabled 
him to introduce many new fruits and plants, and some of our 
most celebrated native fiiiits were placed in the hands of horti- 
culturists in Europe through his means. David Thomas, of 
Cayuga, and Judge Buel, of Albany, have also contributed 
largely to the propagation of a taste for horticulture in the north- 
em and western parts of the state. The latter gentleman, whose 
laudable zeal in the diffusion of science and sound practical 
knowledge among the agriculturists of every part of the Union is 
well known to all, has dso been one of the most unwearied of 
horticulturists, and has introduced into, and distributed firom, his 
nursery grounds at Albany, within a few years, a great variety of 
fiuits and plants, and has given freely to the public the results of 
his experiments in culture, not a little' valuable to those, who, in 
following the directions of foreign authors, find it necessary to 
make so many deviations to suit tbe difference of climate in the 
same parallels of both hemispheres. There are, besides the 
New York Horticultural Society, three provincial or county so- 
cieties in this state; and the great number of handsome villa resi- 
dences, with neat grounds springua^ up in every section, espe- 
cially on the banks of the Hudson and on the shores of the lakes, 
afford inost satisfactory proof of the progress of general taste in 
rural pursuits throughout the whole state of New York. 

In Boston, horticulture is of late making rapid strides. In a 
higher latitude than Philadelphia or New York, many of the 
more delicate fruits, as the peach, apricot, nectarine, and grape, . 
which ripen abundant crops in the middle states, rarely attain 
full maturity in the open air here. Thi^is of course favorable 
to gardening as an art, and Boston and its vicinity, in its forced 
firuits, and miits ripened under glass, is far before any city in the 
Union. Delicious stone firuits' are raised with but little care, un- 
der shelter amd upon walls, and the vineries, at the different gen- 
tlemens' seats in the neighborhood of the city, produce annually 
tons of the finest foreign grapes. Pomology has many enthusi- 
astic votaries here, at Sie head of which it gives us pleasure to 
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name Mr. Lowell and Gen. Dearborn, Mr. Manmng, Mr. Ken- 
rick and Mr. Downer; gentlemen, who, by their correspondence 
with the horticultural societies of Europe — ^with Mr. Knight, 
Professor Van Mons, of Belgium, and other distinguished for- 
eign culturists, have contributed more than any others in import- 
ing and disseminating here the superior varieties of fruit lately 
originated in England and on the continent. The nursery estab- 
lishments of Messrs. Kenrick and Winship are magazines of all 
the most useful products of gardening, and the wealthy amateurs 
of the vicinity of Boston, Mr. Gushing, Gol. Perkins, Mr. 
Wilder, and many others already noticed in this Magazine, whose 
collections are rich both in hardy plants and tender exotics, im- 
port every beautiful or new plant, however expensive or difficult 
of transportation. The various recent methods of heating green- 
houses by hot water were first extensively introduced here; and 
some of the conservatories, tastily designed, with floors paved 
with marble, concealed pipes of hot water warmmg their atmos- 
pheres, and improved modes of ventilation, are almost perfect 
models for such garden structures. The Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society is perhaps the most spirited in the Union, and 
the establishment of a Horticultural Magazme here, the first of 
the kind among us, has had no small efiTect in creating a taste for 
rural pursuits, and increasing the knowledge of new plants and 
improved modes of culture in the neighboring states. 

In Salem we have understood there is quite a taste springmg 
up for the pursuit of horticulture. There is a society existing 
here for the encouragement of Natural History in its various 
branches, and horticulture and botany have received a powerful 
impulse by the efforts of the members, embracing among their 
number gentlemen of wealth and knowledge, who have leisure 
time to devote to gardening. The pomological garden of Mr. 
Manning here cpntains the largest number of fine firuits, particu- 
larly pears, to be found in the Union. His correspondence with 
Dr. Van Mons and Mr. Thompson of the London Horticultu- 
ral Society's garden, has enabled him to procure every variety 
desirable. Excellent collections of plants are already to be 
found in several gardens; and others are being made, which will 
ere long place this newly formed city — ^m the scale of horticul 
ture — ^second only to the larger and more populous ones which 
we have already named. 

Of the horticulture of the states south of the Potomac, ex- 
cepting Maryland, we can say but little. The Maryland Horti- 
culture Society, judging from the published repprt of its pro- 
ceedings, appears to be well supported, and we observe the exhi- 
bition of many rare plants by the amateurs of the neighborbbod 
of Baltimore. 

At Washington the Golmnbian Horticultural Society, which 
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has been established about three years, seems in a very iSourish- 
ing state; and from the second and third annual reports, the lat- 
ter of which has been lately pubUshed, the labors of the society, 
though numbering but a few members, have ahready been attended 
with very important results. In the culinary department, we 
doubt much if any horticultural society in the Union has exerted 
.the same zeal, or produced equal specimens. The great variety 
exhibited at the weekly meetings should put some other societies 
to the blush, whose attention should be more directed to that 
which is really useful, than to that which is fanciiuland luxurious. 
The amount of money awarded to the members in premiums, in 
the shape of medals, silver medals, &c. is very considerable, and 
has tended to the creation of a competition which has been the 
means of exciting the members to greater exertions. * The an- 
nual exhibitions of the society have been crowded with specta- 
tors, and, were it possible to find a sufficient display of flowers 
at the season when the city is as thronged as it usuidly is during 
the session of Congress, we might anticipate a still greater ex- * 
tension of a horticultural taste. It gives us great delight to no- 
tice the part the ladies take in these exhibitions, and gives us 
every reason to hope that we may, ere long, find our fair coun- 
try-women here animated with the same zeal which distinguishes 
one of them abroad. 

In Charleston a Horticultural Society was established ia 1830, 
wUch we hope will have a good influence in that quarter. Of 
the state of culture in the Carolinas and the states bordermg on 
the Gulf of Mexico, it is difficult to speak in general terms, as 
there is every variety of cultivation exhibited, fi-om the first 
breaking up of the virgin soil to high keeping of the gardens of 
some of the enlightened planters, where the most choice and 
beautiful plants are grown in their full perfection. Mr. Legare, 
the late able editor of the Southern Agriculturisty has made 
many praiseworthy exertions in the cause of horticulture at the 
south. The gardens of Dr. Young, of Savannah, rich in rare 
plants firom every part of the world, that of Major Le Conte, of 
Kiceborough, and of Dr. Wray, of Augusta, Geo., the former 
with its superb collection of bulbs, and the latter witli its succu- 
lent plants, and those of Dr. McRee, Wilmington, Mr. Oem-* 
ler, Savannah, and the late M. Noisette, Charleston, have been 
considered for a long time inferior to no private collections in 
the Union. The field open to active horticulturists in the south 
is of no mean extent. They have an excellent opportunity by 
the acclimation or naturalization of the finer and more valuable 
plants of more southern climates, to embellish their grounds to an 
endless extent, and, what is of still greater importance, to give 
to the country many new articles for staple produce, which, we 
feel satisfied, only need a little care and attention to become per- 
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fectly naturalized in our soil. The limits of these remarks will 
not permit us now to point out the great number of plants de- 
serving attention in this way, but the agave producing the sisal 
hemp and the Mw Zealand fiax^ which the French have sue* 
cessfully introduced into their colony at Algiers, suggest them- 
selves as objects worthy of immediate attention. 

The branch of the art least understood and least practised in 
the United States is landscape gardening. The modem or pic- 
turesque style of laying out grounds is most generally attempted 
of late, and, we regret to see, in some. cases where the geomet- 
ric would be more in character with the country and the situa- 
tions. The finest single example of landscape gardening, in the 
modem style, is at Dr. Hosack's seat, Hyde Park, and Uie best 
specimens of the ancient or geometric style may probably be 
met with in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. In tmth, we nave 
but barely made a commencement in landscape gardenmg, and as 
the examples already existing on this side of the Atlantic are but 
' rare, and this branch of the art chiefly m the hands of the pro- 
prietors themselves, we shall probably have to witness a great 
variety of attempts, which will not always be followed by the 
most successful results as to effect: but the public feeling is alive 
to improvement on this subject, and .we hope much from the 
general good taste of the proprietors who usually make themselves 
acquainted with the best European authors on the subject. 

Floriculture receives more attention from all persons here than 
any other branch of gardening, kitchen gardening excepted. 
The dbrect communication maintained, through our shipping, with 
almost every foreign port, places in our possession a great por- 
tion of the floral treasures or novelties of various quarters of the 
globe. Large annual importations of the finest bulbs are made 
from Holland, plants and seeds from England and France, and 
numerous fine seeds are received by amateurs from China and the 
Cape of Good Hope. As a proof of the extent to which the 
cultivation of a favorite plant can be carried here, we may ad- 
duce the dahlia, of which there have been so many splendid 
shows both by horticultural societies and private individuals with- 
in the last three years. It is probable that, mcluding fine native 
seedlings, nearly two thousand varieties of this fine flower have 
been shown the past season. 

The facility with which abundant crops of fruit can be ob- 
tamed in all the more temperate parts of the Union has led to a 
very extensive demand for the finer varieties, and, as a conse- 
quence of this, all the delicious new European sorts are finding 
their way into our soil: while for some fruits, as the apple, our 
climate has been found so peculiarly well adapted, as to lead to 
a considerable production and export for foreign market. In 
kUchen gardening nearly all the best vegetables are cultivated, 
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though many of the more delicate ones are not so generally to 
be seen in the farmers' gardens as we could desire. This, how- 
ever, arises from ignorance of their excellence, which will grad- 
ually give way as their good qualities become more known, through 
trial. The principal operatives in our best gardens are as yet 
foreigners, chiefly from England — ^the demand for persons of this 
description being yet hardly sufficient to make it a distinct trade 
or profession, as in Europe. Our easy access to all the best 
works published in England, while it has greatly aided our prac- 
tical advancement, has of course precluded the necessity of 
many original books on the same subjects here; but several ex- 
cellent practical works have made their appearance, and obtained 
an exteri^ive circulation hei'e, among which we will mention, 
Coxe on Druit 7Vec«, Thacher^s Orchardisty McMahon*s Oat' 
dtning^ PHnce's Treatise on Horticulture^ and Pomohgical 
Manual^ Fessenden's American (hardener, Hibbert's Flower 
Garden Directory^ Bridgeraan's Ctardener^e Aesistant^ Wilson's 
Kitchen Gardenings Kenrick's American Orchardiet^ &c. The 
various agricultural periodicals have also aided much in increasing 
horticultural taste and knowledge. Loudon's Encyclopedia ^ 
Gardenings the most valuable compilation on the subject in any 
language, is the standard work here, as in England. 

After the statement in this hasty and imperfect notice, and from 
the fact that there are ten horticultural societies now in operation 
among us, it will be inferred that horticulture is making rapid pro- 

. gress in the United States. Such is really the case. But what 
we especially deplore, is the fact that not one of the above ten so- 
cieties, nor any one of the corporations of our numerous cities, 
possesses a single acre of land appropriated to the purposes of 
a public experimental garden! For proofs of the great and 
happy influence such an establishment, properly conducted, might 
and would have, we only need appeal to the single and well 
known example of the garden of the Horticultural Society of 
London. The good effects of the system of careful culture, 

' liberal exchanges and donations, and accurate experiments, made 
at that garden alone, have already been experienced in every 
quarter of the globe, and not less here than in any other country. 
That some of our societies will soon find means to carry a simi- 
lar plan into execution we ardently hope. If, however, we were 
allowed to suggest a plan for a public garden, to be of the most 
extensive utility, we should undoubtedly take for a model that of 
the great Jardin dee Plantes^ at Paris, and make it, like that, a 
national establishment, supported by government. Similar to 
that garden, it should include professorships of botany and agri- 
culture, which would constitute it a perpetual school of those 
branches. Its primary objects should be to collect the most val- 
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uable or remarkable plants from all comitries, — to propagate and 
distribute them through the different states, — to exhibit the most 
scientific and approved methods of culture, and to furnish a-com- 

?lete scientific agricultural and gardening school for the whole 
Jnion. If the introduction and acclimation of two plants, cotton 
and indigo^ have added millions to the wealth of this country, is it 
preferable or wise that we should leave future experiments, in the 
mtroduction and naturalization of a thousand plants which might 
become of extensive importance or general benefit, to chance or 
accident alone, or expend a small portion of our surplus wealth 
in creating a national garden, in which one of the constant objects 
should be, to introduce and experiment upon every vegetable? 
likely to be of the least value in the arts, medicine or domestic 
economy? We may not have reached the precise period of time 
for the creation of such an institution, but that it will soon be 
commenced, and be of the most extensive benefit in its opera- 
tions to every class of our numerous landed proprietors, we can- 
not reasonably entertain a doubt. In the mean time, the way is 
preparing, and the necessity is beginning to be strongly felt in 
the public mind for such a garden, through the means of a gene- 
ral increase of taste for botany, and all branches of agriculture, 
horticulture and rural pursuits. y 

A. J. DowjuivQy 

Botanic Garden and JVW^ery, 
Mwburgh^ JV. Y. 



Art. II. Pomological Notices: Mtices of one hundred and 
twenty-six varieties of Pears which have ripened their Fndt 
during the season of 1836, in the Pomological Gardeny Sa- 
Zem, Mass. By R. Manning, Esq. 

In presenting to our readers information respecting the differ- 
ent varieties of fruit cultivated in, or worthy to be mtroduced to, 
our gardens, we shall be assisted by several of our most emi- 
nent pomologists. But for our principal knowledge we shall be 
indebted to Mr. Manning, of Salem, whose information respect- 
ing fruits is undoubtedly greater than that of any other person in 
this country. His exertions are, to our horticulturists, what 
those of the London Horticultural Society have been to the 
English cultivator; and he deserves the gratitude of every lover 
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of fine firuit for the assiduity with which he has labored, in en- 
deaforing to correct the < nomenclature of our fruit catalogues, 
which have been, and, indeed, still are, confusion ^' worse con- 
fused." Next to Mr. Manning we may mention our most in- 
teUigent correspondents, Messrs. C. & A. J. Downing, of the 
Botanic Garden and Nursery, Newburgh, N. Y. whose collec- 
tion of fruit trees is very extensive, and embraces many of Dr. 
Van Mons's superior new sorts. From these gentlemen we 
shall constantly receive such information as they are in possession 
of, and all that is new or interesting we shall speedily lay before 
our readers. 

We do not intend, in our notices of new fruits, to recommend 
any that may be • called superior, in peculiar situations and cli- 
0iate, or whose merits are given from the results of short expe- 
rience. Those only which have been ascertained to be of great 
excellence, and whose identity with the true sorts shall be ac- 
knowledged by our friends above named, we shall deem proper 
to offer to the notice of our readers. If we were to pursue any 
other course, it is easy to perceive that, as regards the correct- 
ing of synonjrmes, our time and labor would be lost, and our 
catalogues of fruit would still remain in inextricable confusion. 
As it is, we consider that our list of fruits, as corrected by Mr. 
Manning, will contain the most important information respecting 
them that has ever been published in this country, and such as will 
not be found' in any other American work. 

The sources from which Mr. Manning's trees have been ob- 
tained are such as to give the most favorable opportunity to judge 
of their correctness. To leave no doubts, the same varieties 
have been received from the most celebrated nurseries of Ene- 
land and France :«he has also received nearly all the sorts in cul- 
tivation from the various nurseries in the United States. These 
have all been compared, both in the flower, leaf, wood and fruit, 
their synonymes arranged, and finally settled upon, after the 
most careful and deliberate investigation. Mr. Manning has re- 
ceived grafts from the London Horticultural Society's gasden, 
direct from Mr. Thompson, and also from Dr. Van Mons, of 
Belgium, containing the finest of his superb varieties of pears, 
which he has been so successful in raising: among these are a 
great number which have never been named, but were received 
under numbers; and some of the very best which were latterly 
produced do not exist only in Mr. Manning's collection, the 
trees having been destroyed immediately after the grafts were 
cut. An account of these wiU be forthcoming as soon as they 
have produced fruit. 

The great desire to possess the new varieties of fruit which 
have within late years been obtained from seed by Knight and 
Van Mons, and several of the French and Flemish horticultur- 
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ists, has led to the confiision which exists among nurserymen 
respecting these fruits: in the eagerness to procure new sorts, 
grafts have been taken in most instances from trees before they 
have produced fruit, and this same practice has been continued 
until no trace could be found of the original tree. When a tree 
comes into bearing, the consequence is, that the kind is not that 
which it W9(8 supposed to be, but is a new sort, wholly unknown, 
or, from a faint resemblance to some old variety, it is set 
down as such. The error thus becomes in the first instance 
established, and continues to be perpetuated until its name is 
again lost, and then another is given to it. In this way has 
arisen a great many of the errors among our fruits, which has 
caused, and still causes, great disappointment to horticulturists. 

To entirely eradicate this growing evil is one of our greatest 
objects, and it is with this view that we have in part conunenced 
these notices: we shall continue them from time to time, and, 
we hope, with such aid as will ultimately establish a n(Hnencla- 
ture, which shall be a sure guide both to gentlemen and amateurs 
of fruits in making their selections, and to commercial nursery- 
men in the sale of their trees. We would not here omit to 
mention that Mr. Manning's collection of fruits was made solely 
for his own gratification, and for the laudable purpose of correct- 
ing their synonymes; but the duplicates have so increased on his, 
hands, receiving trees from so many sources, and his extensive 
correspondence has secured him so many superior sorts, that, at 
the request of many horticulturists, that he would dispose of some 
of his trees, he has concluded to do so; we would therefore advise 
those who are in want of fine varieties true to their names to 
call upon Mr. Manning, where they may be sure of receiving 
Mich as they may order. With these remark^ we here present 
the list of pears by Mr. Manning. 

1. ^miri Joannet Duhamel. Synonyme: Early Sugar of 
Prince. — The first pear ripe. The tree has few branches, 
which are long: the young wood is dark red, larger and better 
than the following. 

2. Petit Muscat Duhamel, Coxe. — This is a great and con- 
stant bearer; one tree is sufficient for any collection: the tree grows 
to a large size; the fruit larger and better on those of middle age. 

3. Madekine. Synonyme: Citron dts Cannes. — This is a 
fine early pear, and should be in every collection. It is a con- 
stant bearer: described and figured in the new edition of Du- 
hamel and the Pomological Magazine, It appears to be a dif- 
ferent fruit from that described by the same name in the old 
edition of Duhamel and Coxe. Lindley, I see, has the same 
opinion. 

4. Epargne Duhamel. Syncmyme: JargoneUe of England and 
America. — Larger and better on quince stocks, trained as a 
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dwarf. The wood of this tree bears strong marks of decay: it 
is a great bearer, and a very profitable market fruit. Perhaps 
'no pear shows the difference of soil and cultivation more than 
this. Coxe describes it under the name of the Epargne and 
Jargonelle, probably owing to seeing it under different degrees 
of cultivation, and in different soils. Who would suppose that 
the figures m Coxe and in the Pomological Magazine referred 
to the same fruit? Yet the writer of this has raised them in the 
same s^on, under all those variations of size and goodness, and 
was at first disposed to consider them different, till a critical ex- 
amination of the wood, growth, leaves and fruit has led to a dif- 
ferent result. 

5. Julienne Coxe, No. 15. — This is a fine pear, a great and 
constant bearer. The trees are healthy and growth vigorous: 
the branches are long and bending, with large swellings at the 
end of the shoots. It is well adapted to the market, ripening 
in the house gradually. I quote Coxe only, not having found 
this pear described by any European author. It is no doubt of 
French origin. August. 

6. Rousulet HaHf of Coxe. — This pear is remarkably fine, 
and high flavored: it should be eaten ripe from the tree, which, 
in some^measurCy renders it unfit for the market. It is a good 
bearer, producing fruit every year, and the tree presents an open 
and spreading top, and vigorous and healthy growth. I think 
this cannot be the pear described by Duhamel under the same 
name, it never having with me assumed the figure delineated in 
his work. July. 

7. WilliatM^s Bon Chritien. Synonyme: Barthtt of Bos- 
ton. — ^Large, handsome and good, a great and constant bearer, 
of vigorous and healthy growth, and one of the best either for 
the market or private garden: ripens gradually, in August and 
September. 

8. Summer FVanc Rial Pomological Magazine. — A first rate 
fruit. It is best ripened on the tree, which is healthy and a good 
bearer every year. This pear must be of comparatively recent 
origin, as it is not described in the old edition of Duhamel. It 
ripens at the same time as the Bartlett, to which it is equal in 
every respect except its size. 

9. Imperairice d^ete. — I received this pear firom the Messrs. 
Young, of Epsom, England. It is large, handsome, resembling 
the Bartlett, but in flavor is only a second rate fruit. The tree 
bears very young, and abundantly. I have not yet ascertained 
the correctness of the name: ripens in August and September. 

10. Fine Oold of Summer Duhamel, Coxe, No. 8. — This 
pear is small, but it is* of fine flavor, and an abundant bearer. It 
18 good eaten ripe from the tree: it is probably an old variety. 
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and in my garden disposed to crack, like many of the old pears* 
Ripe in August. 

11. Summer Rose Pom. Mag. — This pear should remain on 
the tree until ripe. The tree is large and spreading, resembling 
an apple tree, and attains a large size before bearing fruit. It 
cannot be called a first rate fruit, many pears, ripening at the 
same time, being superior to it. Coxe no doubt describes this 
pear erroneously, as the Red Bergamot: the Bergamotte Rouge 
of Duhamel is a very different fruit. Ripe in August and Sep- 
tember. 

12. Skinless Coxe, No. 7. — This pear is very sweet and 
sugary, and, on this account, subject to be injured by birds and 
insects. It does not appear to be a great bearer, and the growth 
of the tree is not vigorous. The pear cultivated near Boston, as 
the long-stalked Blanquette, appears to be the same as this. Ri- 
pens in September. 

13. Summer Thorn Duhamel. — This is a good pear, and of 
a very peculiar flavor: it bears abundantly, but does not equal 
many other varieties which ripen at the same time. September. 

14. Beauty of Summer Coxe, No. 6. — This pear is small 
but very handsome: the tree is of vigorous growth, attains to a 
large size before it bears, and is then very productive. It is 
rather dry, and of medium quality only. Ripe in July. 

15. Lowry^s BergamoL Synonyme: Princess Sugar Pear, -^ 
This is said to be very fine on Long Island; but with us is 
only a second rate fruit. It is, I believe, a native, a great bear- 
er, ripening in September. 

16. Bloodgood. Synonyme: Early Beurri of Princes* 
C(U. — A large, handsome and good pear; a native of New 
York: the tree is of vigorous growth, the young wood very 
short jointed. I received this tree from James Bloodgood & 
Co. It bears very young and abundantly, and is well deserving 
of cultivation. August. 

17. Jlh^ Mon Dieu. Synonyme: Poir d^ Amour. — Very 
handsome and productive; the tree of vigorous and spreading 
growth. It is not a first rate fruit. Ripens in September. 

18. Andretos, Synonyme: Amory^ or Gibson. — A well 
known and good fruit, ripening in September. * It is no doubt a 
native, and well deserving cultivation: it bears young, and is 
productive. 

19. Bergamotte Rouge DuhameJ, but not of Coxe. — This is 
a flat pear, of medium quality only. It is a great and early 
bearer, but rather dry, and wants flavor. 

20. Summer Bergamot. — This pear, cultivated in Essex 
County, and near Boston, by the above name, differs from that 
described by Coxe or the European authors. Its origin is un- 
certain: it is productive, but dry and mealy. September. 
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21 . PtUt BUtnqaette. — This pear grows in clusters : it is nearly 
\vbite, bears abundantly, but, among 6o many fine pears, ripening at 
the same season, does not appear to deserve cultivation. August. 

22. Rushmore^s Bon Chritien. Synonyme: Harrison^ s Large 
Fall of Coxe, No. 52. — This is a great bearer.' It is an infe- 
rior table fruit, and good as a baking pear, but ripens at a time 
when they are not desirable. September and October. 

23. Cushing. — This is a native pear, ahd very good: the trees 
bear abundantly, and for a private garden or the market is well 
deserving of cultivation. September and October. 

24. Harvard. — This is also of native origin: the tree is of 
very upright and vigorous growth: it does not bear until it attains 
a large size, but is then very fruitful: sometimes apt to rot at the 
core; otherwise a very desirable fruit: ripening in September.* 

25. HeathcoL — Another of our fine native pears, ripening in 
October, and well deserving of cultivation. 

26. Johonnot, — This pear originated in the garden of the kte 
6. S. Johonnot, Esq., in Warren Street, Salem. It is not 
handsome, but of fine flavor, and a first rate fruit, ripening in 
September. 

27. ^aumkeag, — This pear also was raised by Mr. Johon- 
not. I think it will prove good, but have raised but one pear 
this season. It ripens in October, and is very productive. 

28. Mtotawn Virgalieu,' — Said to be a native of Long Island: 
a great bearer; rather indifiTerent as a table fruit, but excellent 
for baking, in November and December. 

29. Pope^s Scarlet Major, — The origin of this pear is un* 
known to me. It bears well, is handsome, but very indifferent^ 
Ripens in October. 

30. Pope^s Quaker. — Origin also unknown. It is very pro* 
ductive, of a yellow russet color, beautiful in appearance; and, 
although not high flavored, is well deserving of cultivation as a 
market fi-uit. Ripens in October. 

31. ^tUumn Superb Buel & Wilson's Cai. — This is a pear 
imported from France, (the true name lost.) It is an early and 
good bearer, and, I should judge, from the experience of two 
seasons, a handsome and fine fruit. Ripe in October. The 
trees are not vigorous growers. 

32. Autumn Bounty. — A native American baking pear> a 
great bearer, ripe in September. 

33. Belle Lucrative. — Thi^ tree I received from Messrs^ 
Young, of Epsom, England. The trees do not produce young, 
but, when large, are great bearers. It is a first rate fruit, very 
sweet, juicy and delicious. September. 

* The original stump of this variety, which has been doubted by some 
as being a native, is stul growinff upon the borders of the towns of Cam-> 
bridge and East Cambridge. — Cond. r^i 
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34. Belle et Bonne. — This tr^e is generally cultivated as 
the Belle of Brussels^ by Vfhich name I received it. The Po- 
mological Magazine describes it as a first rate fruit, but the ex- 
perience of one season only does not justify the opinion. It 
ripens in September, and, in a more favorable year, may prove 
itself entitled to the first class. 

35. Behnont. — The pear I have cultivated under this name 
is of middling size, with a very long stem. It was of pretty 
good quality, but the true Belmont is described as a large baking 
pear. Mine, I suspect, is wrong. Ripe in October., 

36. Autumn Bergamot of England and America.-^This is 
figured in the Pom, Mag, It is difi^erent from the pear of the 
same name cultivated in France, and, no doubt, originated in 
England. It is a great bearer, but not a first rate fruit. Ripe 
in October. 

37. Beurri Remain. — The tree named from several nurseries 
by this name cannot be correct; it has borne small and worthless 
fruit. The true Beurr6 Romain should be a good fruit. 

38. Buerri Knox, — This is a good bearer, ripe in October, 
but, from the experience of several seasons, I should not judge 
it to be a first rate fruit. 

39. Bezi de Montigny. — This is an old pear, resembling the 
St. Michael in form, and of a light yellow color. It is a great 
bearer, but only a second rate fruit. Ripe in September and 
October. 

• 40. Buffum. — A native fruit from Rhode Island. The trees 
grow vigorous and upright, like the Harvard: it bears most abun- 
dantly, is very handsome, but only a second rate table fruit. 
Ripe in September. 

41. Doyenni Ghris, — This is one of the old first rate fruits: it 
is liable to crack, like most of the old pears. I have raised 
them on dwarfs for several years, and always good: this year they 
were very handsome and good from a standard tree. Ripe in 
October and November. 

42. Doyenni Blanc. Synonyme: St. Michael of our gar- 
dens. — For twelve years they have been worthless. In some 
protected gardens they have been a little better than In former 
years. October. 

43. Sueri Verte, or Green Sugar, — The growth of this tree 
is vigorous: it is a great and constant bearer. It is a good fruit, 
but cannot be called first rate, when compared with other firuits 
of the same season. Ripe in October and November. 

44. Sylvange Ferte, — This pear resembles the Buerr6 Diel: 
the trees also have a similar appearance: it is a great bearer, a 
first rate fruit, ripening in November and December, and de- 
serves to be extensively cultivated. 
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45. Henry IV. — This is a ^eat and early bearer, and of rapid 
growth: it has a peculiar taste, a good, but, from this year's ex^ 
perience, not a first rate fruit. September and October. 

46. Jaknuie Dubamel. — This is a handsome and pretty good 
pear, of a yellow russet color. It does not at present appear to 
be a good bearer. October. 

47. Verte Longue, or Long Oreen, Synonyme: Mautk'water. 
— This is an old pear, but shows no signs of decay. My trees 
produce abundantly, every year, fine and handsome pears: their 
cultivation deserves to be extended. Ripe in September and 
October. 

48. Marie Louise. — My trees produced fruit for the first 
time tUs year: it resemUes the figure in the Pom. Mag: it is 
decidedly a first rate fruit: ripening in November. 

49. M^ipokon. — This also is a first rate fruit, and very pro* 
ductive. The pears do not attain to the size of die figure in the 
Pom. Mag.^ which may be from their great bearing. It cannot 
be too extensively cultivated. Ripens in October and Novem- 
ber. 

50. English Red Cheek. — This is no doubt a French pear 
with a new name. It is a great bearer, large and handsome, but 
hardly second rate. Ripe in August and September. 

51. Roussektde Rheims. — This is a small, nigh flavored pear, 
ripening m September, with the Seckel: it is good only eaten 
ripe from the tree, which renders it less valuable than it other* 
wise would be. 

52. SeckeL — Well known as a first rate fruit, ripening in 
September. In rich land and a good season, the flavor is equal 
or superior to any other pear known. 

53. Verte Longue panachie, or Striped Long Often Duhamei, 
Coxe. — This is striped green and yellow: it is more curious 
thaneood, having a sweet, insipid taste. Ripe in September 
and October. 

54. Urbisniste. — The trees are not of vigorous growth, do 
not produce young, but, when they have attained the proper size, 
are great bearers. It is a first rate fnut, ripe in October, and 
cannot be too extensively cultivated. 

In our next, this list will be continued, and among the sorts 
noticed will be a larger number of the more rare varieties. Mr. 
Manning has enumerated all the above, not that he considers aD 
of them as worth cultivating,«but that persons setting out trees 
can select such as suit their taste; in regard to which, it is well 
known, there is a great difiTerence of opinion: some prefer a 
highly perfumed pev, while others have a great dislike to such: 
some prefer those in which sweetness is most abundant, while 
others choose those which are more acid. Again, some of the 
very best kinds are shy bearers, and might be thus rejected, 
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and one taken, which, though not, perhaps, more than a second 
rate fruit, produces abundant crops. This would naturally be 
the case in small gardens, where there is but a limited space to 
devote to fruit trees. The cultivator is thus left to select such 
varieties as suit his own taste, and reject those that do not: while 
those who have many sorts already existing in their gardens can 
compare them with the list; and if they should prove sjmonymous 
with those enumerated, they can discard those unworthy of cul- 
tivation, and choose such as are desirable. We have some ob- 
servations to make ourselves, on several kinds, but we defer 
them until we have heard what Mr. Manning has to say respect* 
ing the same varieties. 

In regard to other fruits, we have the pleasure of stating that 
lists of such as have been proved by Mr. Manning will soon ap- 
pear, from which we have no doubt such information will be af- 
forded as will be of great utility to our readers. 



Art. III. M)Hce8 of Culinary Vegetables, new or recently 
introduced, worthy of General Cultivation in private gardens 
or for the market. By the Conductor. 

Under this head we shall occasionally notice such vegetables 
as we or our friends have proved to be wortliy of cultivation, 
and also give some information respecting such as may be re* 
ported to possess extraordinary merits. Much confusion exists 
among seedsmen, in regard to many sorts of vegetables, and 
frequently one kind is sold under several names. This is par- 
ticularly the case with peas, cucumbers, lettuces and cabbages; 
and the consequence is, a great waste of time and labor to the 
cultivator. The least variation in the growth of a vegetable, 
which often arises from soil or climate, has been considered a 
sufficient reason to give it a new name; under which it may reach 
the ears of the seedsman, who, zealous to procure every thing 
that is likely to prove valuable, engages a quantity of the seed 
for the trade: he is frequently imposed upon by the raiser, and, 
though the blame in cases of failure or disappointment is often 
laid to the seedsman, it in most instances belongs to the grower; 
and this liability to be imposed upon is very great, where the 
seedsman is not thoroughly acquainted with his profession. These 
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errors, once begun, are perpetuated, and thus arise the great 
number of names on our catalogues of vegetables. 

It is too apparent to any one, who has looked with any inter- 
est upon the progress which horticulture has made in this coun- 
try within a few years, that the cultivation of culinary vegetables 
has been much neglected: and while great attention has been dir 
rected to the introduction of fine fruits, which are mere luxuries, 
these, which minister to the necessities and comforts of man- 
kind, have been thought of too little importance to scarcely at- 
tract the notice of our societies, instituted certainly for one 
purpose of directing attention to improvement in the growth of 
the most superior varieties. We ourselves deem it as one of 
the most important departments of horticulture, and one in which 
there is a considerable want of knowledge to grow many vegetables 
to perfection. A great prejudice also exists against the intro- 
duction of new kinds: the idea is so generally prevalent that a 
cabbage is a cabbage, and a potato a potato, that all attempts to 
impress upon gardeners or marketers, and, more particularly, 
farmers, the value of any new variety, are made in vain. But 
we are happy to say that this prejudice is beginning to give way ; 
and we hope that our articles on this subject may be the means 
of hastening it in such a degree, that the reconmiendation of a 
new variety will not be viewed with the contempt which has 
heretofore attended all such supposed innovations. We are 
aware that the disappointment which has succeeded the trial of 
reputed new varieties has tended to keep alive this prejudice. 
We shall not, however, commend any but what are deserving of 
cultivation, and which are equal to, or better in some respects 
than, those varieties previously well known. 

We have not the opportunity at this time to notice many 
kinds, but we commence this article with the following: — 

Peas. — The article at p. 427 of Volume II, should be atten- 
tively read by every cultivator. The synonymes there are care- 
fully arranged, and it only remains for us to notice some which 
are little known, and others which are. said to be very excellent. 

D^Auvergne Pea, — This is a French pea, and said to be very 
excellent. Its qualities are noted in Vol. II, p. 428. 

Groom^s Superb Dwarf Blue Pea. — We have raised this va- 
riety ourselves: it is a very prolific pea, and the flavor is excel- 
lent. Every way worthy ot extensive cultivation. 

Monsuch Pea. — Under this name we received a variety two 
years since from England. It does not agree with the descrip- 
tion of any of the varieties as described by Mr. Gordon, in his 
paper above alluded to; it belongs, however, we have no doubt, 
to the third group. It is very prolific, and scarcely surpassed 
in flavor by any pea. It comes into use about the same time as 
the dwarf marrow. Deserving of extensive cultivation* 

Tke Early fVartoick Pea. — This is suted to be a e^eat ac-| 
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quisiiioD. We received a few seeds a year since, and put them 
into the hands of a grower, to raise for us; but owing to some 
circumstances none of the crop ever came into our possession. 
It is stated to be equally adapted to field or garden culture; is 
very hardy, tolerably prolific, and of rapid growth, with a pecu- 
liarly high flavor: three crops, it is said, may be raised in one 
season, in England, and leave the ground open for wheat. We 
hope again to possess it, and in the mean time we commend it to 
cultivators. 

Earliest Dwarf Pea. — This is the name under which a va- 
riety has been cultivated in this vicinity for four or five 
years. It is distinct from any other, and is the earliest of 
all that we have ever seen. It is the dwarfest, and at least 
four days earlier than the early frame. We do not know 
where it was originated, but it is certainly deserving of extensive 
cultivaticHi. 

Among the sugar peas, V ilmorin's sugar is said to be excel- , 
lent: this group is not, however, much liked with us. 

Beans. — There does not appear to be much improvement in 
this vegetable: some new sorts have been introduced, but none 
which will surpass the Lima. As this is, however, a very late 
bearer, small crops are generally gathered, and, in some iostan* 
ees, few or none, as in the present season. To supply the place 
of this, or at least as an auxiliary, we viokHA recommend the fol- 
lowing: — 

Somofw Bean. — This is a running bean, of French origin, 
apd worthy of general cultivation: it is nearly or quite as large 
as the Lima, more kidney-shaped, is at least three weeks earlier, 
and very excellent. We commend it to the particular notice of 
inarketmen. We raised it this year, and it came into use when 
the Lima was Just beginning to bloom. 

VaUnJtint Bean. — So caUed m Philadelphia, where, we be- 
lieve, it was originated. It is a dwarf kind, not e»rly, but, as a 
strmg bean, equal if not superior to the marrow. 

The Prolific Lima Bean. — Something was said a year or two 
since of a new bean under the above name, which, it was stated, 
would rival the Lima in every respect. We have seen the bean 
ourselves, but have never heard anything respecting its qualities 
from those upon whom we could rely tor correct information. 
We doubt much of its ranking as high as has been stated. 

Potatoes.-*- We do not know that much information can be 
given in regard to them. Some new sorts have been grown, 
which we have occasionally incidentally noticed among odiers. 

The Forty-fold^ or Taylor^s Forty-fold — ^this variety having 
been originated by Mr. Taylor, of Preston, England. It is a 
very great producer, from one pound of sets seventy pounds of 
full grown potatoes having been raised. They are of excellent 
flavor, and very mealy, we recommend it for general cultiva- 
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tion, and we have no doubt it will ere long take the place of m- 
ferior sorts so commonly grown. 

Mmpareil. — This is a very early potato, of excellent quality, 
and tolerably prolific, attaining a good size. For forcing, or for 
an early crop, it is the best as well as the earliest variety we 
have ever tried. 

St. Helena. — This is a variety which has lately been intro* 
duced and cultivated to some extent. It yields a good crop, 
and its qualities as an eating potato are only second to any that 
we are acquainted with. They are of fair size and handsome 
shape, and are mealy and sweeter than most others. In cultiva- 
tion they appear to acquire the most flavor in a strong loamy 
soil, inclining to clay: but they produce well in a light soil. 
We would recommend it to the notice of the cultivator, and 
particularly to our farmers, as commandbg a much more ready 
sale than those mixtures of all sorts, generally grown, and as 
generally unfit for all culinary purposes. 

Our next notice will contain an Account of some new lettuces 
and cabbages. 



Art. IV. On the CuUivaHan and Management of the Rasp- 
befry. By J. W. Russell, Superintendent at Mount Au- 
burn. 

Raspberries are a very useful fruit for the table, for pre- 
serving, for making jams, Slc, and continue a long time in 
bearing, and are raised from suckers and layers. They should 
be planted in a piece of ground by themselves, at the distance 
of about six feet from row to row, and four feet apart in the 
rows, either in angles — ^with three plants, or singly; but as this 
is altogether a matter of taste in the planting, the operator may 
please himself, for either of the methods will do equally well; 
all that is necessary is, not to neglect giving them the distances 
proposed. The ground should be first well dug and manured, 
before the raspberries are planted: in selecting them, always 
choose the strongest and finest growths that spring up from the 
sides of the old plants, where they have been standing for some 
years; or encourage the strongest plants that come out betwixt 
Uie rows after digging, which should be done annually. In dig- 
ging' the ground the roots are frequently cut with the spade, 
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. which will occasion a great number of small plants to come up; 
of these select the strongest and finest, and hoe up all superflu- 
ous ones: some cultivators prefer laying down some of the 
strongest outside growths in the month of April, as by the fol- 
lowing autumn they will make fine roots, and may be planted out 
in the plat of ground where they are intended to remain. These 
will not be so liable to throw up suckers "as those which are pro- 
duced from suckers, 

Ip the planting out of fresh plats of raspberries, preference 
should be given to damp or moist weather, as the roots are very 
tender, and liable to be hurt when exposed to a dry air. If, 
however, they are planted in dry weather, take care to moisten 
the roots with water, and cover them with old bast mats, or 
leaves, while they remain out of ground. In planting, open a 
trench with the spade along the line where the suckers or layers 
are to be set out; cut off a portion of the small fibrous roots, 
preserving all the stronger ones; put them into the trench, and 
cover them with some earth; then have them well watered, and 
throw the remainder of the earth over them, letting them remain 
till you have finished planting the whole ground. Then, where 
you first began to plant, go over and tread the ground with your 
foot along each of the trenches, and in the same direction as you 
planted, and level all the ground smooth and even — taking off 
any stones or rubbish that may be left on the surface. In dry 
weather the plants should be watered two or three times a week, 
till they have taken root. It will be necessary to put stakes to 
the strong growing sorts, to tie them up to, which will prevent 
their being broken by the wind, or beaten down by the rain. 

In November, or before the ground freezes up, the old bear- 
ing wood should be cut out, being of no more use, as the fruit is 
always produced from the wood of the preceding year; therefore, 
take out all the. wood that bore fruit this year, and select four or 
five of the most vigorous and strong shoots of this year's growth, 
to bear fruit the ensuing season : shorten tlie tops of each, accord- 
ing to their strength; and the most sure way of preserving them 
through the winter is to lay them down in straight rows, cover- 
ing them over about six or eight inches deep with the soil. As 
a great many of the strongest canes are frequently broken in lay- 
ing them down^ I would recommend the placing of four or five 
spadesful of soil close to the stool, so that the shoots can be 
easily brought over it in a rounding position; this will be found 
to answer the purpose so well, that seldom if ever any breaking 
will be made in laying them dpwn. 

In the spring they must be uncovered as soon as the frost 
leaves the ground, and immediately tied up to the stakes — ^re- 
membering that delays are dangerous. 

An old plat of raspberries will continue in bearing six or seven 
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years, by which time a fresh plantation should be made to suc- 
ceed them. The young plants will bear some fruit the first year, 
and come into full bearing the second after planting. If they 
are suflTered to remain longer without renewing than the time 
specified, they will degenerate, and bear small fruit: frequent 
hoeiDg and cleaning between the rows is a very necessary pro- 
cess, and should not be neglected. The following are the sorts 
best worth cultivating: — 

Nottingham Scarlet Smooth Cane, Large Red, 

White Antwerp, Bamet, 

Red Antwerp, Early White, 

Smooth Cane Double-bearing, Large White, &c. &c. 

Messrs. Thomas and William Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, 
have a collection of fine sorts for sale. 

I am yours, &c. 

J. W. Russell, 

Mount Jlubum^ Cambridge, Dec. 12thy 1836. 



Art. IV. Description of a Mw Method of heating Pits for 
forcing, or Pits in stotes, for tropical plants, toith Hot Water; 
first erected in the garden of Mr. S. Sweetser, Gambridgeport. 
By the Conductor. 

A GREAT variety of methods have been devised, in England, 
to apply heat to pits for forcing, and for other purposes connect- 
ed with gardening. Brick flues, steam, and hot water, have 
each been tried, and each at the time of their invention been ap- 

E roved of: subsequent improvements on each have been made, 
ut the mode now most generally adopted is either by steam or 
hot water; brick flues having been dispensed with, as giving out 
an uneven and too drying a heat. Steam pits are formed by 
running perforated pipes through a quantity of loose stones, over 
which is the soil, for setting in the plants, or for plunging in pots; 
die stones become heated and hold their warmth, and give it out 
gradually and very evenly to the soil. Hot air-chambers, warmed 
by steam pipes running through them, have also been adopted. 
But the former method, in conjunction with hot water, is now 
thought to be the best. It was invented and first applied to 

•< 
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tbe heating of pits hy Mr. Hay, of Edinburdi, and is fully de* 
tailed in the Gardener^s Magazine^ Vol. VIII. The improve** 
ment on his system consists in substituting, for the loose stones, 
a cistern of water; through this the steam-pipes are conducted, 
near the bottom: fires are applied twice a day, and the large 
quantity of water gives out a very equal warmth: this improve* 
ment was made by Mr. Stothert, a civil engineer. 

In the climate of England, so mild compared wftb oars, heat- 
ing stoves, green-houses, or pits, is not a subject of so much 
importance as with us. Here, where strong fires are almost 
constantly required for the space of six or seven months, econo- 
my in the mode of heating is the first consideration. And that 
which shall be the best adapted to advance this object, and, at 
the same time, combine the most advantages, will be sought after 
in the construction of various gardening structures. Steam will 
therefore be found to be objectionable, as it requires a greater 
degree of heat, and consequently more fuel, to generate it, than 
to circulate hot water. Steam also demands more attention in 
its management than hot water, and is here again objectionable 
on the score of expense, where labor is as high as in this coun- 
try. By this mode there is also the double cost of a cistern and 
steam pipes, only the former of which there is any necessity 
for, as will be seen in the method we are about to describe. 

In stoves, and pme pits, which latter, however, are here but 
little known, it has, till within late years, been usual to employ oak 
bark, (which has been used for tanning,) or leaves, and hence 
the common and oft repeated name, in English works, of bark beds, 
baric stoves, &.c. Oak bark is not procurable here, and conse- 
quently leaves have been substituted: to the amateur American 
gardener who is a novice in horticulture, the term bark bed is 
scarcely understood, and we know of but few expressions which 
have so repeatedly puzzled the ideas of young beginners. As we 
have just stated, these have given way b many instances, though 
by no means in all, to the modes of heating mentioned above: 
in common forcing gardens, where neatness is not an object, they 
are still m use. But that hot water will finally take their place, 
there can be but little doubt. 

In the followmg plan, {jigs, I and 2,) hot water alone answers 




yp^ 




all the purposes of warming the soil. We have given the plan 
from that erected in Mr. Sweetser's garden; but the^ principle 
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on which it is constructed is all that we wish to point out, as it 
can be made of any dimensions, and work with equal facility. A 
cistern (fig 1,) is made for the purpose of holding water: this 
cistern is divided in the centre by a strip of board or plank, (6) 

with the exception of an open 
space at one end, as seen m the 
plan: at the other end the hot 
water enters, though one of the 
pipes, (a a) which may be made 
of copper or iron, and circulat- 
ing round the cistern by means 
of the open space just men- 
tioned, returns to the boiler 
through the other. The water 
enters and leaves the cistern on a 
level, but the return pipe, just 
outside, drops down by means of 
an elbow, and the water returns 
with the same facility as from a common reservoir. The depth 
of water is about five inches, as will be seen in the section, 

Mr. Sweetser's pit measures about sixteen feet in length, and 
three in breadth. The cistern takes up but part of this, as seen 
in the plans, and is abqut twenty inches wide and six inches high. 
Across the pit, about four mches from the surface of the water 
in the cistern, joists or plank are laid, to support a covering of 
bricks and stones, on which the soil, consisting of decayed leaves 
and light mould, is placed, for plunging in the pots of plants. 

When the fire is applied beneath the boiler, the water circu- 
lates freely, and that in the cistern soon becomes heated; the 
warm air rises through the bricks, which are laid without mortar, 
and stones, heating diem in its course, and communicates with 
the soil: the evaporation is just sufficient to keep the soil in a 
moist state, highly conducive to the vigor and health of the plants. 
Fires are not required during the day, as the great body of water 
will retdin sufficient warmth to keep the heat of the soil above 
from declining. The bricks and stones also retain their warmth 
for a great length of time after the fire is out. 

This pit has been in operation several weeks, and contmues 
to afford the greatest satisfaction. There is always a genial 
warmth in the soil, and the pipes conmiunicating from the boiler 
to the cistern, together with the flue, keep the air of the house 
at as high a temperature as is required. This is an important 
thing in the construction of the pit; as the same pipes in all ca- 
ses, no matter how large the dimensions of the water cistern, that 
warm tbb house, may be conducted into it: and, if required, can 
leave it, and still continue further round the house before they 

VOL. 111. — NO. I. 4 C^r\r\n\o 
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return to the boiler. Several amateur and practical gardeners 
have seen it, and- pronounce it the most complete apparatus for 
the purpose that has ever been invented. Mr. WUder has al- 
ready put one up like it in his stove. 

It only remains for us to say that this improvement is the in- 
vention of Mr. P. B. Hovey, Jr., and was erected from a phm 
drawn by him, at the request of Mr. Sweetser, who was desirdus 
of adding a pit to his stove, for plants that require bottom heat. 
The success which has attended this system is such as to give 
us the utmost confidence in recommending it for aU similar pur- 
poses, and more particularly for forcing cucumbers and other 
vegetables in the months of January and February, when it is 
all but impossible to work ordinary hot-beds. • The first cost is 
not great, and the fuel which it consumes is very small; and in 
the latter case it would not cost half as much as the quantity of 
dung necessary for the formation of beds. 



Art. V. CaU$ at Oardena mnd Nttr»erie», 

Charleatown Vineyard^ Means. Mason j — Dec. 14th. Within the 
past year there have been many additions made to the forcing depart- 
ment here, and it now contains, for the purposes of growing grapes, 
peaches, and various vesetables, as lettuces, radishes, &.C., upwaros of 
four hundred feet of glass. An immense quantity of grapes will be 
produced here in the course of a year or two, as soon as the plants get 
well established. Mr. Mason, senior, is a very good grower of grapes, and 
we have no doubt that he will be able to make it a very profitable busi- 
ness. There is a great demand for forced grapes, and it would give us 
much pleasure to see them supplied by such men as the Messrs. Ma- 
son, who are very industrious in their profession, rather than from the 
gardens of amateurs and wealthy gentlemen, who should be above 
such petty dealing, which interferes with the business of the forcing 
gardener, and prevents him from procuring the ready sale for his van- 
ous articles, wnich he otherwise would. This is carried to a consider- 
able length by some gentlemen, who, were it generally known, we can- 
not but believe would be ashamed to be considered as competitors with 
the industrious and hard-working forcing gardener. The same prac- 
tice in regard to flowers is pursued by too many who wish to be con- 
sidered as amateurs, but wno are, in fact, nurserymen under this as- 
sumed title. Until this practice, unknown in any other section of the 
Union, except Boston and its- vicinity, is done away with,' it will be in 
vain to expect to find nurserymen possessing good collections of plants. 
It is one of the most serious drawbacks upon the progress of floricul- 
ture; and if as much of it is done for the future as has been within a 
year or two past, we fear the business of the nurserymen will be so de- 
pressed as to render it scarcely worth pursuing. We throw out these 
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remarks with the hope that the ruinous effects of such a policy mar be 
constantly impressed upon the nounds of all those who have not reflect- 
ed upon the subject. 

In the green-house the plants look vigorous and healthy. The col- 
lection does not include many very rare plants, but abounds with such 
as are in demand and are constantly wanting, as geraniums, myrtles, 
oleanders, roses, &c. &c. The stock of these is very larfe. Of three 
or four of the more common kinds of cereuses, there is abo a conside- 
rable number of plants. There are a few camellias, including some 
good sorts, and one very fine plant of thie double white. We observed 
a great many acacias, .which Mr. Mason raised from seeds, the past 
summer, which he received from the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, and which were some of the number presented by the Baron Von 
Ludwig. But very few plants were in flower, excepting some roses, sal- 
vias, heliotropes, &c : and, among these, dflcikciasuaviofons, with its deli- 
cate blossoms, was the most conspicuous: several double white camel- 
lias were expanded, and one or two other varieties. Quite a number 
of bouquets are cut here during the winter, and just at the present time 
the plants had been tolerably well dipt. 

Broomley Vale^ Raxbunfi Hon. John LoweUy — Dee, 19th* We have 
not visited this place since August, 18S5. The plants are in very good 
order, and the nouses, which ^re altogether too small for such a valua- 
ble collection, are crammed to overflowing. We hope Mr. Lowell will 
be induced to erect a more commodious house for many of the finer 
specimens. Certainly the large and beautiful shaped orange and lemon 
trees here, the best by far in ue vicinity of Boston, are deserving of a 

eace by themselves ; they show now to but little advantage; but Mr. 
owell cares less for display than many amateurs who possess inferior 
collections. 

In the stove, we found the pine plants in bloom and in fruit. We 
were astonished when Mr. Lowell's gardener informed us that several 
fruit had been cut during the past ^ear. The young fruit showing now 
will not be very large, as the pit m which the plants are growing has 
but little bottom heat, and at this late season they rarely swell up to a 
good size. This most excellent of all fruits is about to be raised in 
considerable quantity at Belmont Place, and, we hope, in greater nunb- 
ber here. Amon^ the plants were Poincidna pulch^rrima, or flower 
of Barbadoes, which, when we were here last, was a little plant not 
more than two feet or so in height: it has now attained the size of a 
large shrub, and is four or Ave feet high. We hope it will be made to 
pnMuee flowers another season. The branches or the coffee tree were 
bending down under the great weight of the berries: it is a mo8tt>rDa- 
mental shrub. Pancditium speci6sum was throwing up what we took 
for a flower spike. The Ficus el4sticaand some other plants hav*ehad 
their tops cut off on account of reaching to the glass! Some of the 
finest specimens of C^reus speciosissimus are here that we have ever 
observed, and one plant covers several s«iuare feet of the back wall. A 
snuill plant of the TmMnu$ spiralis we noticed among the rest. 

In the creen-house the orange and lemon trees are almost breaking 
down witn the quantity of fruit: we have no doubt but that some buiheu 
might be gathei^ed from ten or twelve plants. Among the rest is the 
Citrus decumkna, with the same fruit upon it which it was bearing when 
oxhibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's exhibition at the 
Odeon, in September, 1835. Ardisia acuminka was in fine flower. A 
few camellias have expanded. C. reticuliita was showing two buds, 
which will be in bloom m the course of a few weeks. A variety with a 
red flower, something in the way of coccinea, was in bloom; but we do 
not know that we have ever seen any thing just like it : there is no 
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great beauty about it, but we should be glad to know its origin. Seve- 
ral flowers of the double striped were expanded, but they looked so 
different from those that we have in bloom in our garden, that, were it 
not for the general familiar appearance of the plants, we should have 
called them some other kind: scarcely a spot of white was to be seen in 
some of the flowers, and the red was much paler than usual. There is 
here quite a collection of ixias, tritonias, gladioluses, &c., and a fine 
display may be anticipated in March and April. 

Seat of Col T. H. Perkins, at Brookhner^Bee, 20^A. As usual, 
this place is in excellent order. In the graperies the pruning of the vines 
is just commenced: the wood is exceedingly large this year. The 
peacheries have not been pruned. In the small pit in the garden, where 
the grapes were cut this year, in April, Mr. Cowan has already began 
to force the vines, and some of the buds are now bursting: he calculates 
now upon cutting fruit in March. The fires were not put in until the 
first or the month, and the forcing must have been pretty rapid to have 
advanced so far already. The grapery, heated on Perkins's system, 
which was forced in succession to this pit lasc winter, will be brought 
forward with the others the ensuing spring. 

We found very few plants in bloom. Some camellias were just be- 
aning to expand. C. var. elori6sa here, is the same as C. var. gldria 
Igica in our collection: like many .others, it possesses but little 
beauty, and can scarcely be considered as worth growing., wflckcia lon- 
gifldra, several plants of, and j9. verticillkta, are full of buds, and will 
soon be lovely and conspicuous objects. Sparrm&nui afric^Lna is an or- 
namental green-house plant, -which should be in every collection. £n- 
ki&nthus q^uinquefl6ra will flower again in the spring: this plant is said 
to be easily propagated by cuttings ; Mr. Cowan layed some of the 
shoots into pots last spring, but they showed no signs of rooting late in 
the fall, ana the pots were removed: it is undoubtedly slow of propa- 
gation, which will prevent its being common for some time. Mr. Cow- 
an's seedling camellias, which we have before mentioned, have made a 
vigorous growth, and some of them show flower-buds; from the ap- 
pearance of the foliage some good sorts may be looked for. This ^e 
tribe seeds freely, if the flowers are impregnated, and a great number 
of plants have already been raised in the vicinity of Boston. We may 
look forward to the time when as beautiful varieties will be produced 
here as have been raised by Mr. Floy and others in New York. We 
would advise those who have plants of the single red or warratah to be 
particular and impregnate the flowers with some of the finer kinds; the 
plants come forward slowly, but if a few seeds are sown every year, 
After those of the first sowing begin to flower, there will be a contmual 
succession. 

We took a walk round into the forcing ground, to see the foundation 
of two new forcing-houses which had just been laid. The length of 
the two will be upwards of one hundred feet: the back wall will not be 
very high, and the width of the houses will not be more than ten feet. 
Mr. Cowan has planned out what he thinks will be an important im- 
provement, in the construction of these, for the forcing of vines. It has 
always been a great objection to hot-houses, stoves, &.C., that, from the 
high temperature at which they are kept the year round, vines could not 
be cultivated in them; and, consequently, where these alone exist, a 
grapery has to be erected. In Mr. Cowan's plan, this objection is done 
away with. The front wall is built on arches: at the distance of a foot 
from the inner side of the wall another one is built; the vines are plant- 
ed outside, as usual; and when it is desired to give them a period of re- 
pose or rest, they are laid down in the cavity between the two walls: 
a plank coping or shelf is laid over this cavity, which can be removea 
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Bt aoy time; and while it keeps all cold air out of the house, it answers 
the purpose of a shelf for placitig on plants. In this manner the vines 
have the full action of the air upon them, and the necessity of cutting 
away the sill or sash, as is generally done to draw out the vines, when 
they have acauired any size, is entirely prevented. It only remains to 
be seen whether it wiU answer all the purposes when completed : if it 
does, we shall endeavor to lay before our readers a plan of the same. 

Seat of Dr. Howard, — This appears to be a very good situation, 
though, from a mere passing visit, we had scarcely time to notice its 
natural or artificial beauties. It is situated on Perkins' Street, but a 
short distance from Jamaica Pond, which is plainlv seen from the man- 
sion. Of the style of the grounds, &c. we shall speak at another time; we 
now confine our remarks to the ereen-house wnich has been built the 
past summer. It is about fifty ^et long, with a main house and two 
wings, and is heated with brick fines. The principal fault we have to 
find with it is its height, which is barely sufficient to clear the head in 
walking through the house. Vines are planted in the border, and, when 
these come into bearing, it wiU be found impossible to pass along with- 
out touching them: the situation is rather high, and the walk might 
be easily sank a foot or more, which would remedy this. Dr. Howard 
has lately purchased this place, and the collection is entirely new. 
The gardener, Mr. Irish, appears to understand his. profession very 
well, and the plants were m a healthy state ; the geraniums were 
grown very strong. To occupy the spare room this winter, Mr. Irish 
was planting some lettuces in one or the wings, there being no stage 
for plants except in the centre apartment : these looked in a forward 
state. In the other wing some had alreadv attained a large size. 
Among the plants in flower were a few camellias; three or four boxes 
of mignonette perfumed the house with their fragrance, and some roses 
and other common flowers were expanded. Another year there will be 
more that is interesting. We hope Dr. Howard, who is a gentleman 
of taste, and has sufficient means, will extend his collection and add to 
it aU the finer plants. It is an evidence of the rapid progress which 
horticulture is making to see even as much, as has been already done, 
accomplished in one season. He already contemplates, we believe, the 
erection of a house, about eighty feet in length, for a grapery, peachery. 
Ice. 

Seat of T. Lee, E$q, — ^We had intended visiting this place the past 
sununer, when the various plants which are the principal attraction 
. here were in bloom. Mr. Lee is already known to our readers as a 
great admirer of hardy plants, and as having made great exertions to 
naturalize many of the' kinds which have generally been called tender. 
With what success his eflbrts, which are continued with much zeal, 
will be crowned, remains to be seen. Since we were here, in 18S5, k 
small green-house has been added; Mr. Lee, however, does not appear 
to be partial to green-house collections, as he has added scarcely any 
plants to it. He stated to us, some time since, that during the winter 
season, when residing in the city, a green-house would not afibrd him 



much pleasure; which is, perhaps, one reason of his not giving more 
attention to getting up a collection : the present house was built only 
for the purpose of protecting a few plants. We hope, however, that 



Mr. Lee will alter his mind, and be induced to erect a range of houses 
which will compare with that at Belmont Place; or, if not as extensive 
as that, such an one as Mr. Wilder's at Hawthorn Grove. We admire 
the taste which durects one to plant hardy trees and shrubs, which adds 
BO much to the embellishments of garden scenery; but we would not 
exclude a love for green-house plants, which, during more than one 
half of the year, present to our eyes a mass of foliage and flowers. 
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and at a season, too, when our climate denies ua any thing in the shape 
of vegetation. We would encourage a taste for green-house' plants, 
but at the same time we would not lessen the desire of possessing hardy 
trees and shrubs. 

But to return to our subject: in the green-house we noticed a few 
remaining flowers of the yellow Indian chrysanthemum. This is set ' 
down in a paper in the Transaetiona of the Landan Hwrtieultural iSo- 
eiety as not worth cultivating. We have gi?en it up ourselves — still we 
cannot say it does not }>os8e8S much beauty; but the late period of its 
flowering will prevent it from being generally grown. The principal 
plants were tender herbaceous ones, intermixed with stocks and a tew 
annuals, as the JMaldpe trifida var. grandifl6ra, Mk\v^ mosch4ta, 8lc., 
which were in flower. The mode of heating is not very good: and, 
were the plants very valuable, some danger might be apprehended of 
injuring tnem. A common cylinder stove is placed in a frame of brick- 
work, open on the front, the smoke passing off through a flue at the 
back ; tne heat supplied is very unsteady, sometimes hot and again 
cooler. As we have just stated, Mr. Lee must have a well-constructed 
house, heated with hot water pipes, and a good collection of plants to 
stock it. Many fine species and varieties for ornamenting the grounds 
in the sununer season may be brought forward here, and such half har- 
dy shrubs as some of the rhodddendrons, azaleas, &c., with protection, 
would displav their flowers placed in clumps upon the lawn in the 
months or May and June. 

At Mr, Wuder% Hawthorn Orove, the new stove, mentioned in our 
late visit to this place, is now about completed. A new mode of apply* 
ing bottom heat, described in another page, has been put in operation 
for the pit. In the green-house several camellias are in full bloom, 
and some varieties that have never flowered here will be expanded soon. 
Some of the fine amaryllises are beginning to throw up their flower 
spikes. 

J. I). W, WUliamSy Esq,, Roxbury, is about erecting a fine range of 
houses. When completed we hope to have the pleasure of giving our 
readers some account of it. He is a gentleman of ample means, and, 
we doubt not, will spare no pains to make it one of the handsomest in 
the vicinity. 

Ji SptmHTOofed Chreen-house has been added to the garden of Mr. Leathe, 
Gambridgeport, the first of the kind, we think, in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. It has a light and airy appearance, and for some purposes prom- 
ises advantages over the conunon ones. It is upwards of thirty feet 
long. 

JkowU Washington Howe, South Boston. — ^This large, commodious, 
and elegantly furnished house, already known to the public as one of 
the best conducted in Boston, has annexed to it a fine garden, both for 
the recreation of the boarders, and for the purpose of supplying the ta- 
bles with all the luxuries the garden afibrds. A fine range of forcing- 
houses has just been completed. The whole is under the management 
of Mr. McCullough, who, we have no doubt, will be able to furnish 
every thing the proprietors of the place can desire. 

In Boston, Mr. Winchester has had a fine-green-house erected in his 
garden in Franklin Street. We have not seen it, but understand it is a 
very beautiful and well proportioned structure. 

Brooklyn, New York, Residence of Perry, Esq,, Henry Street, 

At a recent hasty visit to this city we were much gratified with the 
improvements in matters of taste connected with horticulture which 
came under our notice here. Indeed, in the erection of handsome 
structures for the growth of plants, the inhalutants are quite in advance 
of any thing in a sunilar way on the opposite side of the river — New 
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York. Mr. Perry's residence is situated near the South Ferry. The 
house is a handsome building, in the Grecian style, with Ionic porticoes 
and two wings, one of which, the eonservatory, is certainly one of the 
most complete and elegant structures of the kmd we have yet seen. It 
is probably about fifty feet in length, with a span-roof, glazed on all 
sides, ezceptiqg, of course, where connected wuh the mam body of die 
house, with one of the parlors of which it couununicates, fhrouffh a 
glass door. In the interior there is a border around three sides of the 
conservatory, and a large oblong bed in the middle, filled with the choic- 
est plants. Between this bed and the border, the walk, paved with 
marble, is conducted round the conservatory: the building ii heated by 
hot water circulating in cast-iron pipes. Among the choice specimens 
growing in the central bed, we observed very fine plants of Urania 
specidsa, FIcub macrophylla, and i^hodod^ndron Russellukniim, the 
latter full of fiower-buas. Vei^ large orange and citron trees, a large 
fruiting specimen of the rose apple, Jambb$a vulgaris, and another of 
the double white camellia, all or which were more than ei^ht feet high, 
occupying the centre of this bed, and attracted our admiration. We 
noticed a number of fine camellias, of which a few of the earlier sorts 
were then (Nov. 80,) coroinc into bloom. Several acacias, decorated 
also with their pretty yellow blossoms, and a number of fine chrysanthe- 
mums, full of nowers, gave a ga^ appearance to the apartment. The 
exterior of the conservatory exhibits a row of pilasters supportinff the 
roof, in the space between which, the windows, constructea and hung 
like double doors, open outwards for ventilation. The whole structure 
is one of the most finished models for those who are erecting similar 
edifices, that we can point out, and makes a very handsome wing to a 
vflla in the Grecian style, now so prevalent in this countiy. Tne ad- 
vantages of thus connecting the green4iouse with the living-rooms of 
the house, in a private mansion, are so obvious as to need nothing ad- 
ditional on the subject from us. By the opening of a sin^^le door, the 
ladies of the family can refresh themselves, at any time, with the beau- 
ty and firagrance of the flowers, and enjoy the pleasant recreation of a 
half hour's delightful occupation among the plants, in the very depths of 
winter. This seems to have been too much neglected among us gene- 
rally, the greeh-house beinjg, most frequently, a detached building not 
accessible to the family, in those months when most enjoyed, witnout 
bravinff the cold air of*^ winter. 

Mr. rerry has very considerable ground around his residence, which 
we were dad to see he i^ laying out in the most beautiful manner. A 
large basin of water with a handsome jet or fountain will be a conspic- 
uous oftiament, and, judging from present appearances, the whole will 
be a suburban garden of the first oraer. 

Residenee ofN, L Beeary E$q.— There is a handsome conservatory 
erecting here, in the same street, and nearly in the same style as Mr. 
Perry's, but detached from the house. Mr. Becar has judt commenced 
collecting exotics; and as his conservatory was not quite finished, his 
plants were temporarily crowded into a green-house adjoining; among 
them we observed some noble orange trees, passifloras and Cape plants. 
The hot-water apparatus putting up here is of the same construction as 
that we saw in Mr. Perry's conservatory, and is the work, we believe, 
of Mr. Anderson, engineer, Brooklyn. It appears to heat the house 
very perfectly, and is certainly neat m its appearance; but its first cost 
is probablv twice as great as the apparatus with copper boiler and tubes, 
so generally used in Boston, and we are strongly mclined to doubt if its 
durability will be found greater. The furnaces in both cases are of 
course constructed for burning coal under the boilers. Mr. Becar ap- 
pears to be quite an amateur of plants, and has a choice collection al- 
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ready brought together to ornament his conservatory. We passed sey* 
eral other neat structures for plants, attached to the town residences in 
Brooklyn, and were much pleased with the architectural taste shown ip 
their construction. 

New York, Mr* Thorbum, connected with his large seed store, in 
John Street, has a rather unique appendage, viz. a handsome saloon, 
fitted up as a picture gallery, where one may be entertained with some 
excellent specmiens of the art. There is also an aviary, for canarv and 
other birds, where we saw an immense number of these feathered 
songsters, whose sprightly notes of melody quite filled the building. 

At Mr. Thomas Hogg's establishment, near the House of Refuge, 
we called for a moment to look through his well filled green-houses, 
and especially to examine the singular hot water apparatus already de* 
scribed in this Magazine, vol. II, p. 248. It is now in steady opera- 
tion here, and we were equally delighted with its extreme simplicity, 
the small space occupied l^ the furnace and boiler, and the evident 
economy in point of fuel. The water circulates in the most free and 
perfect manner, which is more than we can say respecting all the differ- 
ent apparatuses we have seen in this neighborhood. The truth, as Mr. 
Hogg remarked, is, that in the level system of> circulation, care should 
always be taken that the tube leaving the boiler shall ascend a trifie to 
the open reservoir, and the return pipe descend towards the boiler, en- 
tering of course at the bottom. Tnis effectually prevents the accumu- 
tion of air in the pipe, and, consequently, the gurgling sound sometimes 
heard in an apparatus not properly laid. 

On looking tnrough the houses, we saw a number of fine seedling 

Siraniums, raised from the rarest varieties the past season, which, from 
eir handsome foliage and thriAy appearance, promise to be valuable 
sorts. Mr. Ho^g is celebrated for his superb collection of this tribe of 

Slants, comprismg all the most celebrated European kinds, and the 
loom here every spring is quite splendid. We saw also, with pleasure, 
a number of young plants of the rarer Cape heaths, and a great many 
pots of seedlmgs of many Botany Bay plants. A very handsome Ian- 
tana (L. Sell6wn,) has been sometime m bloom here, of a fine purple, 
which we have not seen before in this country. 

Dr. H. S, Moat is, we understand, erecting a very splendid mansion^ 
in the Gothic style, in Westchester Country, a few miles from this city, 
with a very extensive and complete range of hot-houses, stoves, and 
green-houses. The whole is to be heated by hot water, and constructed 
after the most approved plans, and the collection of plants, when com- 
pleted, will probably be one of the first in the Union. Dr. Moat is, we 
believe, a gentleman of unlimited means and excellent taste, and, we 
anticipate from him something very creditable in the way of horticul- 
tural improvement. — J3l, J. D. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Akt. I. General Notices. 

Perkins's System o^ heating by Hot Water, — ^This system of heatiniff 
is now much adopted in Englanciin green-houses, hot-housed, &c., and 
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also for private dwellings, churches, ware-houses, &c. The expense 
of the erection is cheaper than that of copper pipes and reservoirs, 
and the small space it occupies renders it exceedingly useful where 
elegance and lightness of structure is considered. We hope it will 
be more adopted here, where we are confident it will be found much 
better than tne method now in general use. In one of the graperies of 
Col. Perkins, at Brookline, it has been in operation some time, but we 
believe at no other place in this country. It is particularly applicable 
to early forcing-houses, and we have no doubty could the apparatus be 
procured here, that it would soon take the place of the present system. 
^Cond. 

Came ofMUdew, — It has generally been supposed that mildew was 
caused bv a damp atmosphere, owing to dull cloudy weather, or to 
long and continued rains. We have, however, long believed to the 
contrary; indeed, we have proved it to be caused by the reverse of this; 
and we are glad to perceive that we are supported in our opinion by 
Mr. Towers, the talented author of the Domestic Gardener*s Manual. 
He states what we have alwigrs maintained,that it is owing to a ''droughty 
Btate of the «oft7, high solar heat during the day," accompanied with 
cold heavy dews at night: and that the only preventive is, a plentiful 
supply of water both to the roots and foliage of plants affected. We 
several years since tried an experiment upon some gooseberrj^ bushes, 
and ascertained the cause and also the same preventive : copious sup- 
plies of pure water stopped its increase; while on those which were 
not watered it continued to spread with great rapidity. At a future 
time we shall extend our remarks on the subject. — id. 

New Method of sowing Chains practised in the sotUh of Europe. — 
During four years past, S. Bocquet of Dammontin, whose husbandry 
is too umited to permit a large rotation of crops, has sown his winter 
wheat from the 16th of June to the middle of July. In sowing he 
makes a mixture of one half wheat and one half barley. The earliest 
of barley is of course preferred, as coming soonest to maturity. By 
the end of September or the middle of October, the barley being ripe, 
and the wheat already large, he cuts the whole within two mches of the 

Eound — obtains an abunoant crop of fodder and a half crop of barley, 
the mean time the wheat is by no means injured, grows vigorously, 
and attains a large size the next season. The crop of wheat is very 
abundant, the heads of large size and well filled. (Extracted from the 
ReporUms di JigrieuUwra, lSS6.)^-J3t. J. D. 



Abt. II. Foreign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 



Cfrowkw Plants in Glass Cases. — ^At a late meeting of the British 
Scientific Association, a premium of the value of £S5 was awarded to 
Professor Henslow for ex{)eriments and observations on the growth of 
plants excluded from the air, according to the method of Mr. W ard, an 
account of which is ffiven in our I, p. ^4. The discovery of this method 
is likely to prove of great importance in floriculture: plants have al- 
ready lieen sent from £ngland to the £ast Indies, and arrived there in 
good order, which have repeatedly been shipped in the ordinary modes, 
and have as repeatedly died on tne passage. Might not many plants 
be added to our collections, which it has heea found impossible to im- 
port in the usual way, by having them planted in glass cases? We cer- 
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tainly hojie that 6ome of our enterprising nurserymen in New York or 
Boston will attempt it. In our opinion carnations, pinks, &c. could be 
received without the loss of a plant. — Cond, 

FRANCE. 

Floral Commerce of Paris. — In a paper read before the Horticultu- 
ral Society of Paris by the president, on the 3d of March last, a 
lengthy account is given of the floral decorations made use of during 
the winter months, at the soirees and balls of that metropolis, and a de- 
tailed estimate made of the quantity of cut flowers sold in the shape of 
bouquets, flower-baskets, jard%niere$, &c. during eight days or the 
month of January, between the 33d and 30th of that month. From 
this account it appears that no inconsiderable trade is carried on by 
hiring out handsome plants, in boxes and pots, which are in general use 
for the decoration or the peristyles, vestibules and stairways of the 
houses. The vases or pots of plants being hired for a single night, 
not unfrequently serve to embellish, in succession, a dozen or twenty dif- 
ferent mansions in the course of a month. The extent to which this 
IS carried in some instances mav be estimated from the fact, that 
more than 1500 francs were paid for the plants used at a single enter- 
tainment, ffiven by the Baron Rothschild, in February last. The effect 
of these decorations, converting the passages and ante-rooms into a 
(garden of verdure, is described as being quite magical. Inmiense quan- 
tities of camellias are used for bouquets, and bouquets composed of the 
common fragrant violet, with a bud or two of the Bengid rose, are sold 
to the amount of 1000 francs, daily, during the winter months. The 
other flowers principally used are hyacinths, primroses, cyclamens, 
lauristinus, orange and citron, daphnes, heaths, pittosporums, strelit- 
zias, &c. The following is an abstract of the estimate given of the 
amount produced, by the sale or hire of flowers and plants, during the 
eight days of January : — 

1st. Hire of boxes, pots, and rases of plants, shrubs, &c. 

transported from one ball to another . . . 10,000 fr. 
8d. Flower-baskets, vnreaths and jardinUresy for the 

soirees 6,000 

dd. Single cut flowers of cameUias, (350 dozen, at 10 to 

94 fr. per dozen) 3,600 

4th. Boujuets de Ute, and flowers for the head-dress, 

consistmg of the choicest camellias, with flowers, buds 

and leaves 1,000 

5th. Pots of beautiful camellias in bloom, (300 at an 

average of 10 fr. each) 3,000 

6th. Bouquets for balls, at from 3 and 3 to 15 and 30 

fr. : average, 5 fr 30,000 

Total commerce in flowers, for the balls ■ 

and soirees of eight days . . . 43,600 fr. 

The above is exclusive of the great sales constantly made in the 
Marehi auxfleurs, or flower-market of Paris, which covers the area of 
two acres on the Quai Dessaix. The large amount of the above sale 
is easily accounted for, when we consider the great number of balls, 

fublic and private, which take place in Paris during the winter months, 
'rom the report made to the prefecture of the police, it appears that 
there had been, on a single night of February (Shrove-Tuesday), 876 
private and 183 public balls. At the public court balls there are often 
assembled between 3 and 4000 persons. — A. J. D. 
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Art. III. Domeetie Noticet, 



Mr. ButselVs Garden and Nursery, at Woree$ter, — Our correspond- 
ent, Mr. J. W. Russel], now at Mount Auburn, has erected, the past 
summer, in his garden here, and just completed, an excellent and well 
constructed green-house for growing both nowers and vegetables. Per- 
haps few of our readers are aware that Mr. Russell has lately purchased 
a line piece of land, at a short distance from the centre of this nourishing 
town, containing upwards of thirty acres, part of which he intends to 
devote to a nursery, and the other to the production of vegetables for 
the market, for which, owing to the great increase of the population of 
the town, there b now much demand. There is a spreading taste for 
horticulture here, as the neat and well laid out grounds of some of the 
wealthy gentlemen will attest. It must be a source of much gratifica- 
tion to the citizens to have Mr. Russell select their vicinity for the es- 
tablishment of his garden; and while we congratulate them upon the 
accession of a gardener among their inhabitants who possesses so much 
practicisil knowledge, we must lament his removal from our vicinity. 
We would state, however, that he does not contemplate to leave his 
present situation for some time; and we shall be much astonished if the 
proprietors of Mount Auburn are willing to dispense with his services, 
if a good salary will be any inducement for him to remain. The affairs 
of the cemetery are looked after with the interest of a proprietor, and 
we doubt if a person could be found who would perform the duties of the 
^office in all its parts with the same fidelity. Mr. Russell has given the care 
of his garden at present to Mr. Hall, a very good cultivator, and he 
will remain where he now is for at least two or three years. When he 
does leave us, he will carry with him the good wishes of every person 
interested in srardening. — Cond. 

New seedling Pear. — ^We have been just presented, by James Brown, 
Esq., of this city, with a fine native pear, onginated in West Cambridge 
about seven years since. It bore a few pears in the season of 1835, 
and, during the one just passed, produced above a peck. We have not 
time or space to speak of its merits, otherwise than to say it will rank 
with the jDix, Wilkinson, and others of the best native sorts, but shall 
describe and name it after the raiser, who is an old inhabitant of the 
town of West Cambridge, in our next. — Id. 

Uri^nia ipeeibsa. — A fine plant of this splendid species is in the pos- 
session of J. W. Boot, Esq. of this city. It is about ten feet high, and 
Its rich foliage is an object of surpassing ^andeur. Such a fine speci- 
men is rarely seen, but we anticipate the time when this, together with 
the whole of the noble order Muskeea will be appreciated sufiSiciently 
to be grown in houses bytheroselves. — Id. 

SL Germain P«ar.— This noble fruit, which has been termed an 
"outcast" by Mr. Kenrick, in his OrcJiardist, has been raised in all the 
perfection of olden time in the garden of Mr. S. Sweetser, Cambridge- 
port. Some of the individual fruits were upwards oi five inches in 
length. This does not look so much like an " outcast" as Mr. Ken- 
rick would have us believe; and we are inclined to the opinion that 
climate and old age have less to do with the deterioration of many of 
what are termed " ancient" varieties, as the Doyenn€ Gris or St. Mi- 
chael, brown beurr^, &c., than careful cultivation, sheltered situations, 
proper soil and judicious pruning. The only complaints we have heard 
nave been made by cultivators within a short distance of Boston; while 
throughout nearly the whole extent of the Union they are produced in 
all their original beauty and excellence. We have received, the past 
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fall^ from the Messrs. Downinff, Newbargh, New York, speciineDS of 
several of these '^ outcasts" which were from old trees, and which, we 
hesitate not to say, were never seen in greater perfection by Duhamel, 
or other equally eminent pomologists of his time. — Id. 

Jiquatie PUmtSy either hardy or tender, are rarely met with in our 
gardens: with the exception of a few of the former in the Botanic 
Grarden at Cambridge, and one or two of the latter at Belmont Place, 
not one is believed to exist in this vicinity. Are they difficult of flow- 
ering when transferred from their native habitats, that they are neglect- 
ed? Nothing is more beautiful than the nymphieas, and perhaps some 
remarks by your correspondents, who are acquainted witn them, might 
be the means of drawing attention to the subject. — S, 

Lichen Tree. — On the edge of a neighboring swamp in Scituate is 
an old and decayed apple tree, of a very large size, whose branches are 
covered with a profusion of lichens of two species, viz. Umea fldrida 
and barb^ta. Not a twig of its spray which is not enveloped in this 
singular drapery of cryptogamus vegetation ! As 1 saw it leafless on a 
November morning, and in the midst of a violent shower, its appear^ 
ance was highly picturesque and altogether unique. The moisture of 
the atmosphere had given a verdure to the vegetation, of that grayish- 
green color peculiar to those plants. It seemed some hoary patri- 
arch of the vegetable world. — A. 

The Estate of the late Dr, Hosaek having been sold since his death, 
I understand the green-house collection will be ofiered for sale in the 
ensuing spring. The collection is remarkably rich in banksioi^ a noble 
genus of plants, of which the Doctor was probablv fond, and the plants 
of the different species now at Hyde Park are believed to be the finest 
in the country, being thrifV^ and of large size. We hope these, as well 
as many other fine things in that collection, will fall into the hands of 
some amateur who will appreciate their value. — Yours, N., New York. 

riex opdca, or American Holly. — This splendid native shrub [ ?] is now 
in all its glory, interspersed amidst the fine specimens of everffreen 
pines and hemlocks, or else rendered more conspicuous in itself By its 
contrast with the leafless forest trees of a deciduous habit. Its rich 
scarlet berries, on short peduncles, glittering among the dark-green 
leaves, render it an exceemngly interesting object, even when seen at a 
considerable distance. This neighborhood can boast of several ever- 
green shrubs, such as the above, together with R41m»a latif61ia, Prinos 
glkber, Andr6meda calyculkta, and at Plymouth the alpine prostrate 
crowberry, JS'mpetrum nigrum. — JR., Hingham, Nov. SO, 1886. 



Art. IV. Q^eriei, Criticisms, ^e. 

Malta Melon. — ^Have any of your correspondents ever cultivated this 
melon? It is said to possess the rare quality of keepinc three or four 
months without its flavor, which is also stated to be delicious, being in 
the least injured. Some information respecting it will be very accept- 
able to ^our friend and subscriber — 8. Dec. 16<A, 1836. 

Madura aurantlaea. — Can Judffe Buel have reference to this plant 
when he states, in the Cultivator , &r December, that it is of slow growth, 
more tender than the Chinese mulberry, that the stems have been killed 
down to the ground everv season, for eight or ten years in his garden, 
and that the fruit is similar to a black walnut? This statement is so 
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entirely different fh)m all others that I have ever seen, that I am inclined 
to believe he refers to some other plant. — P. B. H.jr.^ Cambridgepwt, 
Dee. nth, 1836. 

Tree Mgnanette. — ^A correspondent of the Oardener's Xagazine^ 
vol. IX^states that the common or sweet mignonette, (£es^a odorltta,) 
may be grown to the height of ten feet. Do any of your correspond- 
ents, especially some of uiose who have practised giurdening in En^ 
land, know what method of culture is pursued, to make it attain this 
great height? Some information would be much liked by one who is an 
admirer of this plant. — Youtb^ 8,, Dee, 16iA, 1836. 



Art. v. Moisaekiuetts Hortieultural Society, 

Satftrday, Nov. 19IA, IQ^e.—ExMbUed. From the Hon. E. Vose, 
Napoleon, Urbaniste, Frederic de Wurtemburg, Duchess d'Angouleroe 
and Doyenn^ blanc pears; the latter verv good specimens. From B. 
y. French, Capsheaf pears. From the Kev. Dr. Harris, Diz pears; 
these specimens were handsome but over-ripe. From B. Guild, Esq., 
Holland green, Crasanne and some other kinds of pears. From 
L. P. Grosvenor, Pomme Royal apples, a most excellent and valuable 
variety, a native of Connecticut, from whence it was introduced to this 
vicinity by him. Dr. Ford, Alna, Maine, sent specimens of the 
folio wmg apples for exhibition: — Baldwin, (not the old well known va- 
riety of that name,"! Haley, Golden russet, King's pocket, spice and 
Plummer apples, all native fruits, and some of them deserving cultiva- 
tion. From the Rev. H. Ramsdale, West Thompson, Conn., sjpeci- 
mens of the following kinds were also sent for exhibition, viz. *Clian- 
dler, Pomme Royal, large red sweet, ^Harvey, Hollow Crown, ^Red- 
dick, large red, and belle et bonne: those marked with the star we 
tasted ourselves, and can recommend them as excellent varieties; all 
supposed native fruits. At this meeting specimens of the Sylvange 
verte, presented at a former one, by the Hon. John Lowell, and the 
Mabille, sent by the Messrs. Downing, (see vol. II, p. 456,) were tasted, 
as they were now mature; both were found to be excellent, particularly 
the latter, as we have before stated. 

November 26tA. — Exhihited. From S. Downer, Urbaniste, beurr^ 
Diely Wilkinson, beurr^ Ranee, Bleeker's Meadow, Messire 
Jean, Forelle and Burgermeester ( ?) pears; the specimens of some 
of these sorts were very beautiful; also, Ortley pippins, very large, 
and a finQ fruit. From Hon. £. Vose, Napoleon and Frederick de 
Wurtemburg' pears, the latter better known as the beurr^ Capiaumont, 
bat which is not the true variety; also, Hubbardston Nonsuch apples, 
excellent. 

December $d. — Exhibited. From R. Manning, Napoleon and Figue 
de Naples pears; the latter not in a fit state for the committee to judffe 
of its quality — bein^ past eating: also. Fall Harvey apples. From the 
Hon. E. Vose, Ducliess d'Angouleme, Prince's St. Germain, and Fred- 
eric de Wurtemburg pears; the latter fine specimens, and better than 
we have ever tastecftnem: also, Maryffold, Bellflower, Autumn pippin 
and Hubbardston Nonsuch apples. From M. P. Wilder, Columoia 
Virgalieu pears, from the origmal tree, in Westchester County, New 
York: this is a very arood December fruit, and we shall notice it here- 
after under our Pomological Notices. 

December 10th. — Exhibited. From S. Sweetser, St. Germain 
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FBan; beautiful Bpecimens. From John Clapp, Reading, Verte Longue 
anach^e pears and Baldwin apples. From M. P. Wilder^ beurr^ 
d'Aremberg and Young's baking pears; the former good specimens, 
from a young tree. From L. P. Grosvenor, Spitzemberg and black 
gilliflower apples. From John Heard, Esq., Green sugar peata. 



Art. VI. Fanewl Hall Market. 



Roots, TuUn, ^. 
Potatoes : 

=-p««".{^&:::: 

Tnmipt: common, 
per bushel: 



Oniomi : 
per bushel 

Beets, per bushel, 

Oarrots, per bushel 

Parsoips, per bushel, 

Sabify, per bunch,. 



Horseradish, per pound,. 
Radishes, per bimch,. . . . 

ShalloU, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



Cahbagea, Saladt, ^. 

Cabbages : per doseo. 

Savoys,. . ...* 

Druinhead, 

Red, 

OauUflowen,each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root, 

Spinach, per peck, 



Sipui^itM ond Pumfikma* 



Canada, per pound, 

Winter crook neck, per pound, 

Lima, per pound,. 

West India, per pound,... 
Pumpkins, each, 



From To 



9cts. 



60 

^k 
76 

26 
00 



60 
60 

60 

1 00 

4 

4 

76 

75 

76 



511 

14 



60 

00 

00 

26 

10 

12i 

26 



6 
4 

4 

8 

121 



?cu. 



1 76 
76 

2 00 
76 

2 76 
1 26 

76 

76 

1 25 
6 
6 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

17 
20 



75 
1 60 
1 60 
60 
12i 
26 



7 
6 

4 

20 



Pat and Sweet Herbe. 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sail^, per pound, 

Mai'joram, per bunch, . . 

Savoi7,pcr bunch 

Speanmnt, per bunch., . 



Fndte, 



From To 



9ets. 

26 

17 

6 

6 

6 



Apples, dessert : 

RiiMPt. J per barrel, 2 

^"^*»'i per bushel 1 

Baldwins, jP^'t";f*j ? 

' ^ ^r bushel,. ... 1 

Golden Pippins, per bushel, 

Bellflower, per bushel, 

Pears: 

St. Germab, per dozen,. . . 

Passe Colmar, per dozen,. . 

Chaumontel, per half peck, 1 

Messire Jean, per half peck. 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per bushel, 

Pine Apples, each, 

Grapes: (foreign,) per pound. 

White Malaga < 

Purple Malaga, 

Berberries, per bushel,. .. 



9cu. 



20 
12 
12 



5|ierbox,. 



per dozen, 

Shaddocks, each, 

diestnuts, per bushel, 

Almonds, (sweet) per pound*. 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 



60 
76 
100 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
60 

50 

60 

00 

87i 

60 

50 

26 

60 

25 

20 
20 
00 
00 
26 
00 
874 
26 
00 
60 
25 
12 
4 
8 



200 

1 00 

2 50 

1 60 

2 50 

1 26 

2 50 
1 26 
200 



00 
00 



i60 

4 00 
2 00 
8 00 
600 

87i 

26 

2 60 
860 

60 
600 

60 

600 

5 00 
2 60 

14 

6 

.6 



Remarks. — Owing to the open weather during the month nearly up 
to this date, which is rather unusual at this season, the market has been 
tolerably well supplied with the various articles; last year the early 
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8DOW9 which fell m the latter part of November, completely buried up 
whole crops of turnips and cabbages, and, in some instances, potatoes 
and other vegeti^les; *- d the winter set in as early this year, the sup- 

gy at the present time would by no means be adequate to the demand, 
f potatoes there is a fair supply: some few have arrived, and though 
sales are rather dull, the prices seem to be maintained; Eastports are 
exceedingly scarce, and sell at our highest quotations; very few St. He- 
lenas have come to hand this year; they have been asked for, and would 
command a good sale : sweet potatoes are all gone. Turnips, onions, 
&c. are as abundant as usual at this season. Horseradish has been re- 
ceived in tolerable supply, owing to the open weather, but within a few 
days it has been more scarce, and the price advanced. Cabbages of all 
kinds are still scarce; Savoys command a slight advance from our last. 
We have not seen any brocoUs this month. A few cauliflowers occa- 
sionally come to hand, which are very readily taken. Spinach is un- 
commonly abundant; we have rarely known so great a supply and pri- 
ces so moderate at this season; it comes in very handsomely grown and 
of good size. Of West India squashes there have been some arrivals 
of small lots, the first of the season, since our last; a slight depression 
in the prices of poorer common kinds has been the consequence; those 
already received are handsome and of tolerably large size. 

In apples, and, indeed, most other fruits, there is not muchdoin^, and 
sales are rather dull; prices remain moderate, and the supply is suf- 
ficiently lar^e for the demand^ a large lot of bellflowers have arrived 
from the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and are sold at retail in greater 
quantity than any other sort; it is a fine apple: a few bushels of hand- 
some golden pippins have come in, which were raised in the vicinity. 
Fine varieties or pears were never so plentiful; good Passe colmars 
and St. Germains are now to be had, as also some Chaiimontels; it is 
gratifying to see these excellent fruits introduced to our market. Pine 
apples are scarce. Foreign grapes are vet abundant, continued supplies 
having been received by recent arrivals; they come in (Bpood order this 
season. Walnuts are quite abundant and of good quahty this winter. 
^Yowrt, M. T.y Bo9tony Dec. 20fA, 1886. 
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NovKMBER throughout was a cold month, the thermometer fallinir 
below 15° for several mornings the last week. The frost in the ground 
averaged upwards of six inches in depth during this cold spell, and 
had not a thaw succeeded early in December, the planting of many 
sorts of bulbs must have been put off until spring. No snow fell: last 
year it covered the ground the 2dd, and did not disappear until April. 
The mean temperature, as will be seen by the following table, was very 
low. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature, 32° W — highest, 53°; lowest, 
10° above zero. 

WiwDs.— N. three days— N. E. two— E. four— S. five— S. W. &ye 
— W. four — N. W. seven days. 

Force of the Wind. — ^Brisk, nine days — ^light, twenty-one days. 

Character of the Weather. — Fine, two days, — Fair, fifteen days — 
Cloudt, thirteen days. 

Jlatny, five days. 
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HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR JANUARY. 

Under this head we shall continue to ffive the same information as 
we haye heretofore^ believing it to be useful to a great portion of our 
readers. Some may object to it as being a repetition of tne same thing 
^ear afler year; but if useful in the first instance, it must be so still, as 
It will preclude the necessity of continually referring to back volumes. 
New plants, too, occasionally come under this head, which may not 
have been noticed before. Until our readers shall think that there is 
no necessity of a monthly calendar, we shall continue to insert it. 

FBUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grape vines in the green-house or grapery, which have been pruned, 
should have their shoots tied up singly to the raAers, or, if more con- 
venient, bundled together and laid along horizontally with the front 
sill. Shoots intended for cuttings, in the spring, may be preserved in 
the cellar, by inserting their lower ends In some moist soil. 

PeMeh trees ^rown m graperies, or in houses by themselves, will re- 
quire pruning, if not done before. Trees in pots may be placed in the 
cellar for protection. 

Strawberries in pots for forcing, may be now placed in a pit or stove, 
very near the grlass; five a deal of air, to ensure a good settmg of fruit. 
Water sparingly while the flowers are expanded. Now is a good time 
to sow the seeds, in boxes, in greenhouses, pits or hot-beds. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias will now be advancing their flower-buds rapidly. Give 
ffood supplies of water, and in very fine weather an occasional sprink- 
ung with a fine rose syringe, with perfectly pure water. Sow the seeds 
now in small pots, five or six in each. 

Cereuses, eaetuseSf ^e, must be watered very sparingly for a month 
or two. 

Hyacinths and other bulbs, planted in November, may now be intro- 
duced into a warm part of the green-house to flower. 

Sparaxisesy ixias, ^e., where not planted, should have the same done 
this month. 

Heaths: give these judicious waterings, and place them in an airy part 
of the house, and not very near the flues or hot water pipes. 

Galeae and rhododendrons ^ as soon as the least sign of growing or 
flowering is perceived, should receive liberal supplies of water. 

AmaryUises of most sorts will not now require any water, unless 
placed in the stove. 

Mstrcemerias will require potting off into a good compost as soon as 
they begin to grow. 

^ m the green-house give frequent airings if the weather will permit: 
pick up all dij leaves, and spiA as little water as possible in watering 
the plants. Dampness is always troublesome in the months of Decem- 
ber and January. Fumigate oAen to destroy insects. In the stove 
contmue to propagate all kinds of plants; and those sorts that are grow- 
ing freely may be watered more plentifully. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber beds should be made up this month, or the dung put in 
preparation for making up the next. 

Lettuces and radishes, m frames, will require air every fine day, but 
should be covered warm at night. 

Cabbages, cauliflowers, ^c. may be now sown for a very early crop. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
Aht* I. JtRcroscopic Obsenmtions. No. I. By A CoRRi;s- 

POJ^DENT. 

Whoever has taken any notice of the forms and modifica- 
tioij of leaves, must have observed a diversity of pubescence in 
the greater or less number of hairs which constitute that peculiar 
and organic structure. Thus the beautiful ciliae on the margin of 
some, as O'xalis, sp. , the woolly appearance on others, Ferb&scum, 
Gnaph^lium, 5t'kchys, the sericious clothing of Leucad^ndron 
arg6nteum, the soft and close pile of 'Pycn&nthemum, the fragrant 
apparatus of Jl/^ntha, and the poisonous, stinging armature of 
C/hica and Lodsa^ are familiar examples. The functions such . 
organs perform in the general economy of the plants have not 
been satisfactorily ascertained. Absorption and exhalation have 
been supposed to be effected by their agency. As a protection 
from undue heat or moisture they have been considered of im- 

i)ortance. For the former purpose they must serve as a defence 
rom the sun to those minute pores which exist on the surface of 
the leaf. In the latter instance they should answer a similar pur- 
pose to the glaucous investment on smooth foliage, technically 
called the bhom, which, though easily removed, has an astonish- 
ing power in the repulsion of water. 

Notwithstanding most plants are furnished with pubescence in 
some stages of growth, or on some parts of their structure, yet 
whole familes and groups are entirely destitute of it. Such are 
the thick leaved «id succulent kinds. Even here we have nota- 
ble exceptions in the fierce and strong-armed species of the 
C&cti, many of which are completely invested, on their leafless 
5tems, with a larger and smaller series of prickles, improperly, 
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as we think, termed spines, which, physiologically considered, 
are abortive branches, needing only peculiar circumstances to 
call them into a gemmiferous and leafy habit. Here then the 
character of pubescence is changed or modified, from delicate 
vascular structures, to rigid and indurated forms. 

The leaves of aquatic plants are also destitute of such organs. 
The leaves of amphibious vegetables are smooth when un- 
der water, but of a different form and texture when emersed. 
Several species of JZanunculi have sets of foliar appendages, 
with different degrees of pubescence. 

From these and similar considerations we should conceive that 
a system of pubescence on different plants might afford impor- 
tant data in the methods of studying their habits, and employing 
the results of such study to their certain and successful cultiva- 
tion. Thus, if it be true as has been conjectured, that the office 
of the hairs, which constitute the pubescence, be to prevent a 
too rapid evaporation from the stomata of the leaves, and to pro- 
tect their surface from too great heat or moisture, then where 
these natural provisions are artificially effected, should we not 
notice some change in their general economy? Or, were these 
minute organs intended to facilitate evaporation by creating a 
greater surface without extending the amplitude or circumference 
of the leaf, ought not a change in their nutrition effect a corres- 

[)onding change in their economy ? To what end are the young 
eaves so abundantly provided, which on maturation lose such 
a provision? Or why, as others expand, (for instance, those of 
the horse-chestnut,) they part with the superfluous covering, 
so palpably apparent in their primary expansion? In these two 
cases there would seem to be a temporary provision against the 
effect of cold in the critical period of their vernation. 

But tlie structure of the pubescence, as well as its presence, 
claims our attention and admiration. Perhaps there are few sub- 
jects for the microscope of greater interest, so far as real beauty 
and elegance of form is concerned, than may be found in the 
pilose clothing of leaves of different plants. The more aston* 
ishing discoveries of physiological botany which this instrument, 
in the skilful hands of the patient investigator, have made and 
given to the world, requu*e a peculiar genius and talent, with 
great nicety of operation, to trace. The difficulty of procuring 
proper instruments, and the expense of accurate ones, have ex- 
cluded these deeply interesting studies from many an inquirer 
into the mysteries of organized matter. Nor are experimenters 
themselves mutually agreed respecting various rhinute but impor- 
tant organs, as their form, function or even existence. Not im- 
perceptible to unaided vision, as are these just mentioned, the 
pubescence, with ordinary instruments of considerable power, 
will display diversity and beauty combined. A bouquet from 
the green-house, the few plants of our own cdtivAtiQXLin^^e 
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parlor, may serve to pass many a tedious hour of winter, when 
we are secluded from the free participation of studies connected 
with an outdoor communion with Flora. Radiating from the 
lamina of *a simple leaf, we may discover myriad mimic stars in 
a limited field of a few inches. Transparent crystalline bead 
on bead may be seen in a single hair of another species* Jointed 
in distinct and frequent articulations, you will have the mimicry 
of the stately Bambusa (Bamboo) in the length of an eighth of 
an inch. Furcillated and pectinated, plumose and simple, soli- 
tary or by pairs, their forms are equally of individual and pecu- 
liar interest. The fang of the rattlesnake, (Crotolia,) with its 
remarkable structure, is displayed in the excretory hairs of the 
C/rtica, while the highly irritating pubescence on the pods of 
jD61ichos priiriens (Jtfticuna pruriens Dec,) has furnished a valu« 
able article in the practice oi pharmacology. 

The fragrance with which the foliage of some plants is fur- 
nished, and which it gives out when bruised, proceeds from a va- 
riety of organs appropriately contrived to secrete k. Among 
others we have noticed a curious provision in Primula pre'iiitens, 
whose leaves possess a not unpleasant odor.* A niinute section 
of a leaf submitted to a magnifying power of two thousand five 
hundred times, and in a vertical direction, displayed a great num- 
ber of perfectly transparent hairs of various lengths, each sur- 
mounted with a gland, from which issues the peculiar odor of the 
leaf. The delicacy of this body requires that considerable care 
be used in preparing the section of the leaf for the microscope. 
The glandular summits of several were broken, and exhibited a 
flaccidity such as might arise from the rupture of an attenuated 
juice, from between the delicate and thin membrane of the hair. 
J'he young shoot of Ferb^na Melindres (chamedrifdlia Stct.) 
submitted to the same test, was furnished with flat and twisted 
hairs, inserted on a short pedicel, and articulated with it. The 
cellular tissue of the mosses affords a spectacle of no ordinary 
interest; but we could not have previously conceived that a few 
such seemingly simple and uninteresting objects could have open- 
ed to us such a field of observation, instruction and delight. 

Hoping to be able to pursue the subject more in minute detiiil 
at some foture time, we may be prompted to give the results to 
this journal, should the present nimiber prove acceptable. 

Yours, 

A CORBESPOKDENT. 

* So far from considering the odor of the foliage of this beautiful iilant 
at all unpleasant, we view it as a property recommending it to cnltiTa- 
tion. A few leaves in a bouquet add a more agreeable odor, to our 
miadi tlun thoae of the rose geranium.— >ConJ. 
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Art. II. Pomological Notices: Notices of one hundred and 
twenty-rix varieties of Pears which have ripe9^ed their FVuU 
during the season of 1830, in the Pomological Garden^ Salem, 
Mass. By R. Manning, Esq. Some iSeeount, together with 
a Description^ of a new native Seedling Pear. By the Con- 
ductor. Notice of the Mabilh Pear. By Messrs. C. & A. J. 
Downing, Botanic Garden and Nursery, Newburgb, N. Y. 

We conclude Mr. Manning's exce&ent paper with this, num- 
ber; and we have no hesitation in saying that in his remarks is 
embraced a large amount of information respecting the great 
number of fruits of which he writes. In addition to those enu^ 
merated, twenty or thirty other fruits, received as different vari- 
eties, attained perfection the past year; but as there were some 
doubts about the correctness of the names, a notice of their 
merits is deferred to the end of another seasoil. 

66. Beurri Diel Pom. Mag. — One of the new Beigic pears: 
it is of first rate excellence and ripens gradually, in the house, 
in the early part of winter^ The tree produces abundantly, and 
grows vigorously, but is of a crooked and irregular shape. The 
pear which I have received from several sources as the Colmar 
Souverain, proves to be the same as this. There is, no doubt, 
a true Colmar Souverain not yet received in this country. 

66. Ea^r Beurri Pom. Mag. — The best very late pear yet 
known: it is in use in March, April and May. The tree grows 
vigorously, and is an early ss weH as a great and constant bearer. 
The Bergamotte de la Pentecote of the French and Flemings 
is undoubtedly the same as this, although the editors of the Po^ 
mological Magazine are of a different opinion. 

67. Beurri Chris, Synonyme: Brown Butter. — One of the 
best, if not the very best of the old varieties. In exposed plai- 
ces these pears are worthless, but in protected gardens^ ia 
cities, or trained to a wall, they are still excellent. 

68. Bezi Vaet, — This is undoubtedly an old variety, although 
new with us. The tree attains a large size before it produces 
fruit, but then bears abundantly. The flavor of the fmit is fine, 
in this respect resembling the Bezi Chaumontel. I had an abun- 
dance of these pears during the past seascm, but^ I regret to say, 
not one fair and perfect specimen; all had the appearance of the 
old varieties. 

69. Black Pear of Worcester. Synonyme: Iron Pear. — 
A large, and very productive baking pear, one of the most pro- 
fitable fruits for die market. The tree is a great and constant 
bearer. 

60. Bleecker^s Meadow. — A native fruit from New York. 
The tree grows vigorously, and attains a large size before . it 
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bears. The pears of this kind sent from New York are very 
fine; but those raised in my own garden did not arrive at the 
same perfection. I think that this tree, like the Seckel, requires 
a rich soil in order to produce fine fruit. 

61. Roi de Wurttmburg. Synonyme: CapiaumofU of the 
Pomological Magazine. — The tree produces abundantly. The 
fixiit is very fine and handsome, and in every respect entitled to 
extensive cultivation. Ripe in October. 

62. CatiUac Duhamel. Synonyme: Fbriy Ounce Pear of 
the French gardeners. — A very large and productive winter ba- 
king pear. 

63. Bezi ChaunumteL — An old variety of first rate excel- 
lence; it IS very productive, and not subject to cra^k. Its only 
fault appears to be a disposition to rot before it becomes mellow; 
when this is the case, it may be baked, for which it is well 
adapted. 

64 . Delices d^ Hardenpont. — This new pear produced a few im- 
perfect fruits for the first time the past season, (1836.) Further 
proof and a more favorable season are necessary in order to judge 
of its merits. 

65. DuehesB d^JlngovUme. — A very large and productive 
pear, of recent origin. In order to produce fruit as large and 
as handsome as that figured in the Pomological Magazine^ I 
think the trees should be trained to a wall in a rich soil. Mine 
were standard trees, in a rather poor soil, and the fruits did not 
answer the expectations I had formed, from seeing the specimens 
produced in the highly cultivated gardens in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. Ripe in November and December. 

66. ^EchasHrie Duhamel. — ^A very productive winter table 
pear; in some seasons very fine. I have seen them in the mar- 
ket in Boston, equal to the very best winter pears. They are 
of small size, except in a rich soil. The leaves are indented, 
and the young wood is weak, and bent at every eye. 

67. GUnU Morceau. — This has till lately been cultivated as 
the beurr^ d'Aremberg; the French gardeners still continue it 
by that name. After the experience of several years I do not 
consider it as a first rate firuit. It is produced in abundance, 
hangs late on the trees, and ripens in the early winter months. 

68. Martin Sec Duhamel. — An old varie^^: although in some 
catalogues it is called ^^ fine," I have foimd it so indifferent that 
I shall not continue its cultivation. Ripe firom November till 
January. ^ 

69. Memre Jean.-^A well known pear, of a sweet and agree- 
able taste, breaking like an apple in eating. It is productive 
and well suited to the market, but only of second-rate quality. 
Ripe m October and November. 

70. Winier Orange. — A very productive oki varie^. The 
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leaves are smooth and the young wood downy; the fruit is small 
and not very desirable. Ripe in January and February* 

71. Lewis. — A native fruit from the vicinity of Boston. The 
trees are vigorous and healthv, producing immense crops, and the 
fruit highly deserving of cultivation. November and December. 

72. Louise Bonne. — An old early winter pear. In some 
seasons I have raised them of middling quality; but, taking into 
consideration the large number of fine fruits which ripen at the 
same time, I have determined to discontinue the cuhivation of 
this variety. 1 have received, as the Long Rose-water, a pear 
which proves to be the same as this. 

73. Passe Colmar, — One of the best and most productive of 
the^iew Flemish pears. My trees bear abundant crops of fine 
fruit every seagon, yet their rapid and vigorous growth is not in 
the least impejded; the young shoots become ripe in June, imme- 
diately blossom, and produce a second crop of fruit, of a small 
size and oblong shape. Trees which I have received from va- 
rious sources, as the beurr^ d'Argenson, prove to be the same 
as the Passe Colmar. The fruit ripens in November, and wiU 
continue in eating till February. 

74. Pound Pear. — The pear cultivated in New England un- 
der this name is the largest, tlie most productive, and the most 
desirable of all the winter baking pears. From all the evidence 
I have been able to collect, I have no doubt that this is the 
Treasure pear, described and figured in the old edition of Du« 
bamel. 

75. Princess St. Crermain.— Raised from seed in the nursery 
of W. Prince & Sons, at Flushing, L. I., near New York. 
The tree is a great bearer, but in my garden the fruit is but of 
second rate merit compared with those of high excellence which 
ripen at the same time. January and February. 

76. Raymond. — A new fruit, raised from seed by Dr. Joseph 
Wight, of Raymond, Maine, fiX)m whom I obtained grafts sev- 
eral years since. The growth of the tree is weak, and the shape 
crooked; the leaves are small; it produces abundantly, and the 
fruit is decidedly of first rate quality: it has been eaten with the 
St. Michaeb, and decided to be equal to that old variety m its 
most perfect state. Ripe in September and October. 

77. Sabine d^Eti. — Grafts by this name have been received 
from various sources, and they all prove the same, as the old 
English Red Cheek. The true fruti is yet to be obtamed from 
Europe. 

78. St. GAuiatfi.— One of the new Flemish pears. The 
trees are healthy and grow vigorously, and the fruit is not ex- 
celled by any that ripens at the same time, and cannot be too 
extensively cultivated. Ripens in September. 

79. St. Germain. — I have been ouaUe to raise tfab variety. 
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which is so fine in the gardens of Boston and New York, and in 
the vicinity of those cities. After a trial of several years, I 
shall now discontinue its cuhivation. 

80. Styrian. — The grafts of this variety were received from 
England; its origin is unknown. It produced fruit for the first 
time this year; but, the season being unfavorable, it was hardly 
of second rate quality. Like the Passe Colmar and the Roi 
de Wurtemberg, it produces a second crop of fruit. Ripe in 
October and November. 

81. Surpcus St. Germain. — The grafts received by this name 
produced for the first time the past season (1836.) The crop was 
abundant and the fruit handsome and very good, but I have doubts 
as to the correctness of the name. The Surpass St. Germain 
is stated by European writers to ripen in winter; mine were in 
perfection in September. At any rate it is worthy to be cuhi- 
vated, and its true name may perhaps be ascertained at some fu- 
ture time. 

82. Wd$hingion. — A native pear from New Jersey. Very 
productive, handsome and eood, though it cannot be decidedly 
termed a first rate fruit. Ripe in September. 

83. JVilkinaon. — A native fruit from Rhode Island: The 
tree is vigorous and healthy, bearing early and abundantly; the 
fruit beautiful and highly flavored. If these quaUties constitute 
a first rate pear, this may be pronounced inferior to no other 
ripening at the same time, which is in October and November. 

84. Winter JV'e/w. Synonyme: Bonne de Malines. — I re- 
ceived grafts of tliis variety from Mr. Lowell: my trees have 
produced for two or three years. At first the fruits were small, 
and wilted in ripening, which led me to form an unfavorable 
opinion of them; but in the past most unpropitious season, I 
have had an abundant crop of fine pears; they are now (January 
7,) in eating, and, in my judgment, are equal to the best of 
the season. 

85. Saunders Bturri. — A foreign pear, found in the garden 
of Thomas Saunders, Esq., of Salem. The tree is a great 
bearer, and the fruit good, but in the opinion of many persons, 
not decidedly first rate. Ripe* in September. 

86. Bturri de Bollmller. — This tree is a great bearer; but, 
after the experience of several years, I feel justified in pro- 
nouncing the pears, either for the table or for baking, inferior to 
most others which ripen at the same time. February and March. 

87. Beurri Bone. — Grafts received from Dr. Van Mons, and 
from the London Horticultural Society. Tlie trees produce 
early and plentifully. The fruit is oblong, of a cinnamon russet 
color, and will undoubtedly, after the trees arrive at a good size, 
prove of first rate excellence; for so it is described by Eiuro* 
pean writers. Ripe in September and October. 
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86. Golden Beurri of Bilboa. — This fine pear was imported 
from Bilboa, by Mr. Hooper, of Marblebead. Tbe tree is a 
good bearer; the fruit of a cinnamon russet color: it resembles 
the Doyenn^ Gris, but is more oblong in shape: it ripens in 
October. We shall no doubt find it under its true name among 
the numerous varieties received from authentic European sources* 

89. Bottdoin. — A native pear raised from seed in the vicinity 
of Boston; it is large, with a thick skin; ripe in September* 
The tree is a good bearer, but the fruit is only of secondary 
merit. 

90. Burgermeetter, — The pear cultivated under this name 
near Boston is large, and the tree a great bearer. Those raised 
in my own garden were of indifferent quality; but some sent me 
from Medford a few days since were very fine. It is proper to 
observe that this cannot be the true Burgermeester, as it does 
not agree with the description giveti in the Catalogue of the 
London Horticultural Society, nor with the grafts received from 
Mr. Thompson, nor ivith the trees sent by the Messrs. Bau- 
mann of BoUwiller; it is however worthy of cultivation. 

91. Colmar SaUne. Synonyme: Plemieh Sabine. — This 
tree bore for the first time tbe past year, therefore we cannot de- 
eide with certainty upon the merits of the fruit, of which there 
are two crops, ripening in the winter. 

92. Dearbom^B Seedling.-^VrodvLced from seed by Gen. Dear- 
born, late President of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
The tree is a great bearer, and the fruit very beautiful in appear- 
ance, of a whitish yellow color, with russet round the stem. 
When eaten ripe from the tree, it is surpassed by no pear of the 
same season. Ripe in August. 

93* DotAh'Eyed. — A pear of second rate quality, ripe in 
August. Excelled by most others ripe at the same season. 

94. Figfie of Mipkt. — As this is the first year that the trees 
of this variety have borne, we cannot judge of the excellence at 
which the fruit may arrive in a more favorable season* The 
grafu were received from the London Horticulture Society, in 
whose catalogues it is described as a pear of first rate quality. 

95. Frederic of Prussia. — The tree received with this name 
bore fruit of very indifferent quality; but the name may not be 
correct. Its genuineness will be tested by grafts received from 
other sources. Ripe in October. 

96. Fulton. — A native fruit from Topsham, Maine. A great 
bearer; of a russet color, and worthy of cultivation. Ripe in 
October and November. 

97. Grun Pear of Yair. — Grafts received from the London 
Horticultural Society. The tree is a most abundant bearer, and 
the fruit, though not first rate, deserves to be cultivated. Ripe 
in September, 
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98. Remitn^B Fhvorite. — This is said to be a native pear, but 
is only of secondary quality. The trees produce fruit when 
young. Ripe in September. 

99. Sabine^ of the French. — Grafts received from the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society. Though not a first rate fruit, it may 
be considered worthy of cultivation where an extensive collec- 
tion is desired. Ripe in December and January. The trees 
received from other sources, as the Josephine and Jaminette, 
prove to be the same as this. 

100. Green Summer Sugar Pear of Hogerswerda. — This is 
described by the German writers as a first rate fruit; but though 
there is not the least doubt that we possess the true sort, it is, in 
this climate, entirely unworthy of cultivation when compared 
with other pears of the same season. Ripe in August. The 
tree is a great bearer. 

101. Summer Melting, — I do not find this pear described un- 
der this name by European writers or in European catalogues. 
The tree is a great bearer, and the fruit, though not first rate, 
is worthy of being retained in any collection. August and Sep- 
tember. 

102. Surpass Virgouloust, — I received this tree from the 
late Mr. Parmentier, of Brooklyn, New York. It produces large 
crops every year, and in seasons more favorable than the past, 
th^ fruit has been decidedly first rate. October and November. 

103. Forelle, Synonyme: Trout Pear. — This is placed by 
European writers in the highest rank of good pears. My trees 
grow strong and healthy, but the fruit does not appear to come 
to perfection. Its character is so high in Germany that we ought 
to continue to cultivate it; it may eventually prove to be of great 
excellence. October and November. 

104. Chair d Dame.— One of the old French finits. The 
tree is a good bearer, but the fruit, though sweet and sugary, is 
only of secondary merit. Ripe in August. 

105. Princess of Orange. — The tree received by this name 
has borne for several years large crops of good pears, but this ^ 
year they were very inferior, and ripened badly. A most dis- 
tinguished pomologist from Belgium thinks that it cannot be the 
true Princess of Orange. Ripe in October. 

106. Sugar Top. Synonyme: July or Hartfest Pear. — 
This is said to be a native fruit. The trees attain a large size 
before they bear. The fruit sells well in the market, but is dry 
and inferior to several other sorts that ripen at tlie same season. 
August. 

107. Windsor, of the English. Synonyme: Early Bell of 
New England. — This tree bears well: the fruit is large, but dry 
and deficient in flavor, and its cultivation should be discontinued. 
It no doubt originated in England, as it has never been found 
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among the numerous French varieties received in this country. 
Some persons have supposed it to be the Cuisse Madame of the 
French; but I think further experience will prove that this opin« 
ion is incorrect, as it does not agree either in the wood, the leaf, 
or the fruit, with DuhamePs description of the Cuisse Madame. 

108. Bturri i*AngUUrrt^ or English BtUUr, — This tree is a 
good bearer, but the fruit, though very extensively cultivated for 
the market of Paris, is with us only of second rate merit: it 
ripens in September, when many of our choicest pears are in 
perfection. 

109. Holland BergamotU. — An old variety. It keeps till 
late in the spring; but I have determined to discontinue its cultiva- 
tion, as it is very inferior to many of the new varieties which 
ripen at the same time. 

110. Bturri Ranee. Synonyme: Hardenpont du PrinUmpi. 
— This new pear is figured and described in the Pomological 
Magazine. My trees have just begun to bear. The fruit ap- 
pears to be apt to shrivel in ripening; but further experience will 
no doubt prove it to be here, as in Europe, a first rate late winter 
pear. 

111. JHusk Summer Bon Chritien. — This pear is smaller 
than the old summer Bon Chretien or Gracioli, which is still 
cultivated in many gardens in our cities. We ought not to at- 
tempt the cultivation of either of tliese varieties in exposed siyi- 
ations. It ripens in August, and is inferior to many other sorts. 

1 12. Spanish Bon Chrititn. — This pear is large and hand- 
some, but in our. climate it does not arrive at perfection as a ta- 
ble fruit; it is suited only^for the kitchen, and ripens in January, 
when we have many others as good or better. 

113. WinUr Bon Chritien. — This also is an old variety, once 
celebrated as the best of all winter pears. Though my trees are 
on quince stocks, trained as dwarfs, the fruit is very inferior. 
The Bon Chretien d'Auch proves with me to be the same as 
this. 

114. EndieotL — The original tree of this native variety is yet 
standing on the old Endicott farm, in Danvers: it produces well, 
and in some seasons the fruit is of good quality; but it can only 
be placed in the second chss of table pears. Ripe in October. 

115. GansePsj or Brocas Bergamoite. — An old pear, of Eng- 
lish origin. I cannot bring it to perfection in my garden, but in 
the enclosed gardens of this city the trees of this kind produce 
▼early good crops of fine fruit. Ripe m September and Octo- 
oer. 

116. Arch'dukt of Austria. — This tree bears well every year: 
the fruit is handsome, but very dry and of inferior quality. Ripe 
in September. It may prove to have been received under a 
wrong name.r 
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1 17. Beurri de ^ISiremburg. — This was received from a cel- 
ebrated establishment in France as a specimen tree; it bore the 
second year, and the fruit was of inferior quality, both for the 
table and for baking. Ripe in January and February. 

118. Orange Musk. — This old pear was again produced in 
fny garden from a dwarf tree. It is dry and mealy, and unwor- 
thy of further trial. Ripe in August. 

1 19. Pastorale. — An old French winter pear. In the Cata- 
iogue of the London Horticultural Society, it is described as a 
second rate fruit; but with me it hardly merits even that charac- 
ter. It ripens badly, and is deficient in flavor. 

120. Reveillere le Paux. — This tree was received from France, 
and high expectations were entertained of its excellence; but it 
is found to be dry and unworthy of cultivation in comparison 
with many other sorts which ripen at the same time. Sep- 
tember. 

121. Sarazin. — This is another of the old French winter 
pears. The tree produced a great crop this year: the pears are 
large and handsome: they are not yet mellow, but present no in- 
dications of excellence, either for the table or for oaking. 

122. Thompson's. — A small winter pear, the grafts of which 
were received from New Hampshire, where it is said to have 
originated. It is wholly unwordiy of cultivation. 

123. Vailie Franche. — The scions of this tree were received 
from the London Horticultural Society. It is a great and con- 
slant bearer: the fruit is of excellent quality, and it deserves to 
be extensively cultivated. Ripe in September. 

124. Beurri Von Marutn. — A new pear, noticed in Dr. 
Van Mons's Catalogue. The tree bears well; the fruit is large 
and good, and appears to deserve a place in any collection. 
Ripe in October. 

125. Williams's Double Bearing. — This tree was produced 
from a seed of the St. Germain, in the garden of Mrs. Williams, 
in Salem. It bears two distinct crops of fruit every year, more 
curious than useful. Ripe m September and October. 

126. Ifilliams's Early. — This tree, produced from seed by 
Aaron D. Williams, Esq., of Roxbury, has borne fruit in my 
garden for two years: it bears well: the fruit, which ripens in 
August, deserves to be placed in the first class of table pears. 

127. Bancroft's Hamburg. — This tree was imported from 
Hamburg. It produces plentiful crops of large and good fruit: 
ripens in September, but cannot be esteemed a first rate pear. 
It answers well to the description of the Ronville, figured in the 
new edition of Duhamel, and may prove to be the same. 

128. Holland Green.— This pear again made its appearance 
an my garden from a branch left ungrafted. The Caiahgue of 

m 
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the London Horticultural Society describes it as worthless: in 
our climate it deserves no other character. 

129. Capsheaf, — This pear is much cultivated in Rhode Is- 
land, where it perhaps originated; but I have no accurate infor- 
jnation as to that point. When it was first exhibited it was sup- 
posed by some persons, from a faint resemblance, to be the 
Doyenne gris; but further examination proves it to be a totally 
distinct fruit. The tree is a great bearer; the pear is of a light 
russet color, and, though not highly flavored, is entitled to culti- 
vation as an excellent market fruit. Ripe in October. 

As soon as my leisure will permit, I shall send you an account 
of such apples, plums and cherries as I have proved. — Yours j 
R* Manning J Pomohgical Gardeuy Salem^ Jan. 7, 1837. 

In our last, p. 35, we stated that we had been presented with 
a seedling pear, which we should describe and name in the pres- 
ent number. We had intended to have accompanied this no- 
tice with an engraving of the fruit; but as a mere outline gives 
but a faint idea of the natural appearance of a variety, we have 
omitted it at this time. 

The pear is the produce of a tree which was raised from seed 
in the excellent fruit garden of Mr. James Locke, of West 
Cambridge. Mr. Locke possesses one of the largest orchards 
in the state of Massachusetts, and the excellent condition in 
which it is kept may serve as a pattern to many farmers who al- 
low their orchards, after they have once began to produce fruit, 
to take care of themselves. As an evidence of the flourishing 
state of his trees, a few years since, twenty-Jive barreh of apples 
were gathered from one tree. This is no exaggeration, as the 
gentleman who presented us with this pear has himself been an 
observer of the feet. 

In the orchard of Mr. Locke a^e a large number of Baldwin 
apple trees, the scions of which were taken from the origin^ 
tree of this fine sort, and grafted with his own bands. The 
cultivation of fruits has always been a source of great pleasure to 
Mr. Locke, and it was with a desire to procure new varieties, 
that the seeds of the pears, from . which this variety was pro- 
duced, were planted. 

Seven years since Mr. Locke planted a great quantity of pear 
seeds upon an old asparagus bed: a large number vegetated, and 
the trees grew vigorously, and soon attained a large size. Dur- 
ing the severe w;inter, however, of 1834, every tree was de- 
stroyed except the one which produced this pear. This tree 
came into flower the following season, and bore a few pears; the 
past year it produced upwards of a peck. The specimen which 
we tasted was rather over-ripe — but its merits are sufficient to 
place it with our best native seedlings. We append the foUow- 
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ing description, and have named it after the raiser, who deserves 
the thanks of all horticulturists for his labors in endeavormg to 
produce new varieties. 

Locke pear. — PruU pretty large, roundish, oblong, somewhat 
similar in shape to the Doyenne blanc or St. Michael, but rather 
more pyramidal, two inches and three quarters in length, and 
two and a half in diameter. Stalk one inch long. Eye small, 
contracted, and very slightly depressed. Skin yellowish green, 
with spots of a darker hue intermingled with russet. Flesh but- 
tery, with a little grit at the core, exceedingly sweet, with an 
agreeably aromatic flavor. In eating in December. 

The seeds were either from a St. Germain *or the Doyenn6 
blanc; but which, Mr. Locke is uncertain; the wood has the 
appearance of the former variety. As the trees advance in 
age the specimens will probably be larger than they were this 
season. — Cond. 

The J^abille Pear, — This most excellent winter fruit came 
into our hands through the late Dr. Hosack, of Hyde Park, New 
York. The doctor cut the graft, in our presence, from a dwarf 
at that time growing in his garden, and which he stated was ob- 
tained by him from Messrs. Buel & Wilson, of Albany. Judge 
Buel has lately informed us, in answer to our queries on this 
subject, that it was imported by him four or five years since 
among one hundred new varieties from Vilmorin, Andrieux & 
Co., Paris, and that diiplicates having been received, one of each 
kind was sent to Dr. Hosack. Messrs. Buel & Wilson, it ap- 
pears, have lost sight of their tree, which has not fruited or been 
propagated from. Whether the tree at Hyde Park is yet living 
we are unable to say — our graft was inserted upon a large tree, 
where it produced fruit abundandy the past season. From the 
fact that this variety has had no reputation in pomological works, 
we have not hitherto propagated it, but shall endeavor to do so 
largely the coming season. The fruit, as you will recollect from 
the specimens exhibited by us before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, is of large size, fine golden yellow color, and of 
the richest and most delicious flavor: ripe in December. We 
think it approaches tlie Colmar in form more than any other va- 
riety, though much superior in every respect to that kind. It is 
decidedly diflferent from any of the new European sorts hitherto 
imported by us. C. ^ «d. /. Downing^ Botanic Garden and 
JVur^ry, Jfewburgh^ JV*. F. [Our correspondents have antici- 
pated us in the notice of this very superior fruit; and we are 
glad to hear that they intend to propagate it largely the present 
year. In our opinion it is the very beU December fruit we have 
ever Usted. — Cond.] 
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Art. III. Notices of Culinary Vegetables j new or recently 
introduced^ worthy of General CuUivation in private Gar* 
dens or for the Market. By the Conductor. 

We continue our remarks upon this subject, with the hope of 
pavin g th e way for the more general cultivation of improved varie- 
ties. We expect, by another season, to obtain more information 
respecting many new kinds which have originated in Britain and 
France, and which we have seen named in the catalogues of 
seedsmen; we are well aware that some which prove valuable in 
the mild climate of these countries are worthless, or scarcely 
worth growing here. But our seedsmen are enterprising, and we 
shall expect to see every thing new introduced; we shall therefore 
mention such as are said to be valuable, that those horticulturists 
who are ever doing good in the cause of gardening, and who 
with praiseworthy zeal spare neither time nor expense to ascer- 
tain the worth of any new variety of vegetable or fruit, may give 
them a trial; and if they find them to possess the merits which 
have recommended them to notice, to urge their general cultiva- 
tion. We shall endeavor ourselves to prove all the kinds in our 
power, and the results we shall speedily lay before our readers. 

A great variety of names of cabbages and lettuces are to be 
found in the seedsmens' catalogues, but many of them are syn- 
onymous; and in some instances, where twenty or thirty sorts 
are mentioned, not more than half are really different. We hope 
the London Horticultural Society will continue to arrange, clas- 
sify and correct the nomenclature of all the most useful culinary 
vegetables; and none need it more than the lettuces. They 
might be put into groups, and these groups divided into sections, 
something in the foHowing manner: — Common lettuces, first 
those with curled, and second (hose with smooth leaves, without 
heads; Cabbage lettuces, first white cabbage lettuces, and second 
green cabbage lettuces; Coss or ice lettuces, first white cosses, 
and second green cosses. This is only an idea of the moment, 
for a method of grouping theiti together, and may be altered, 
improved or discarded for some other. A similar mode of clas- 
sification might be adopted with cabbages. But we proceed to 
the enumeration of the varieties. 

Lettuces. — Many new varieties are named in some cata- 
logues, but the qualities we are not informed of; they are stated, 
however, to be excellent. The following are some of them: — 
Naples cabbage. Royal cabbage, Meterelle cabbage. Grand Ad- 
mirable, Versailles, Turkish and Red Chartreuse: we should 
prefer to give these a trial before we recommend them to gene- 
lal cultivation, for fear tbey should prove synonymous with oldar 
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sorts. There are in cultivation for the market in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton only four or five kinds, and, we presume, though we are not able 
to state, not many more in the vicinity of New York or Philadelphia. 
These are the early curled Silesia, Tennis Ball, Royal Cape, 
Hardy Green, and the Ice or common coss; but we have seen cata- 
logues with upwards of forty varieties enumerated. We cer- 
tainly do not believe that near all these are distinct, and if they 
were, they cannot possess individual merit enough for the cuki- 
vator to put himself to the trouble of growing the whole number. 
This innumerable mass of names only tends to create confusion, 
without beuig of any permanent benefit. The coss lettuces are 
not grown to any extent in tliis country: whether it is owing to 
the peculiar climate, or from ignorance of the mode of managing 
the plants, we are unable to say: we have never seen any of very 
great excellence, though their cultivation was attended with much 
care, and we are inclined to believe it is from the former cause: 
our warm and dry summers induce a rapid growth, and the plants 
run up to seed before their heads are matured. 

Imperial, — Under this name we have cultivated a variety 
which. deserves to be extensively grown; the heads are large and 
solid, and the plants are not so apt to run up to seed as some 
other sorts. It approximates somewhat to the kind cultivated as 
the Royal Cape, but is superior to that. We can highly recom- 
mend it. 

Early Dwarf Head. — This is another sort which we have 
found to be worthy of general cultivation for an early crop. The 
heads are small but very solid, and in this respect it has the ad- 
vantage of the old kind known as the Tennis ball; it is, also, a 
more delicate looking lettuce than the latter, and its heads attain 
perfection at quite as early a period. 

The varieties of lettuces first named in this article we hope to 

g'lve some account of at the end of the season. Those of our 
iends who know any thing of their merits will confer a favor by 
communicating such information to us at an early period. 

Cabbages. — The early Dutch, early York, Drumhead, Sa- 
voy and Red Dutch varieties, have been so long almost exclu- 
sively cultivated, and the names have become so familiar to mar- 
ket gardeners, that it is almost impossible to persuade them to 
try any new sort. As long as the purchasers of these vegetables 
are satisfied with such as are brought to market, it is of little 
consequence to the raiser whether they are an old or new varie- 
ty; they sell well, and that is sufiicient: they do not take into 
consideration the great difl^erence in the production of a crop 
from a given quantity of land; and rarely deem it of sufficient 
. importance even to try the experiment, to see what variety is 
the most profitable in this respect. With vegetables, as with 
fiiiits, there must be a demand tor superior sorts before the mar- 
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ket gardeners will make exertions to raise such. Until the Urban- 
iste, Passe Colmar, and other such pears were known, the Mes- 
sire Jean was a saleable fruit; but the latter is now thought but 
little better than an Iron pear: so it will be with vegetables: 
the merits of new kinds must be made known, and the zealous 
and industrious marketman will cultivate a few of the more choice 
with the common, until the former will be alone demanded, and 
the latter be thrown aside as unworthy of growth. 

Fanack. — It is hardly necessary for us to again recommend 
this to the notice of our readers; we have already stated its 
qualities and urged its general growth, and we are glad in being 
able to state that our efforts have not been made in vain. We 
first introduced this variety into the vicinity of Boston, and it 
has been so well liked that several of the principal rharket-gar* 
deners have begun to cultivate it extensively. It is very early, 
with fine dark green leaves, and forms heads remarkably solid, 
and yet tender. It is an old variety in England, and was culti- 
vated as long ago as 1776: no better proof of its merits is need- 
ed than the fact that it is still grown under the same name. It 
should be sown at the same time as the Early York, and the 
heads attain a good size nearly as soon as this sore. 

Large Pancalier Green Savoy of Tours, — This is a fine 
variety of the Savoy, and deserving of extensive cultivation 
for winter use. During the season of 1834 we raised several 
plants, but the early setting in of winter prevented their attaining 
their full size; they were, however, sufficiently grown to warrant 
us in recommending this new kind as very superior. 

As sorts worthy of trial we would mention the early Dwarf 
Russian, the Dwarf Portugal and the Hounslow cabbage: the 
two first are recommended by Mr. Gordon of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society's garden, and the latter is said to be a new and 
fine sort, lately raised, and the seed of which is not yet in the 
catalogues of the English seedsmen. It caa probably be pro- 
cured another season. 

In addition to the above we find the following in some cata- 
logues: — Early Royal Dwarf, (producing two crops in a season,) 
and Monstrous French Savoy, both of which are strongly recom- 
mended. 

Brocolis. — These are not yet cultivated to much extent; 
but they are liked more now than formerly, and we have no doubt 
will soon be in great demand: they are easier grown than cauli- 
flowers, and are equally as good when cooked. The best sort 
is said to be the new Russian dwarf. The purple Cape answers 
well for a general crop. 

Celery. — The old white sort continues to be generally 
grown; several new sorts have been introduced, but they have 
not been grown only m private gardens. This fine vegetable is 
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not yet produced in much perfection; the roots are small, and, 
generally, composed of a mass of weak, spindling and tasteless 
shoots, instead of large strong ones, brittle, tender, fUdd of fine 
flavor. The old system of growing this estimable vegetable, in 
irencheSy is now exploded, and the more rational mode of treat* 
ing it like other plants is beginning to be practised here. We 
hope certainly, for the credit of what kncywledge we possess in 
gardening, to see celery grown in greater perfection, whether old 
or new sorts. 

The Italian and Kentucky varieties are stated to. be the best; 
we have never tried these, and the names are new to us; those 
which we can recommend are the Giant Red and White^ both 
excellent: they may be grown to the weight of eight or ten 
pounds a root in a good soil and with proper care. 

Radishes. — Some new varieties have been lately produced, 
which are highly esteemed, and are recommended as superior to 
the old sorts; they are mostly of French origin. The following 
variety is stated to possess excellent <jualitie3: — 

The Radis rose demi'longue. — It is of a fine bright scarlet 
color, and is intermediate between the long and round rooted 
kinds. It is stated to be very early, handsome in appearance, 
of excellent quality, and to remain longef in perfection than any 
of the long rooted varieties: it is well adapted for growing in 
firames, and, probably, for early forcing. 



Aet. IV. On the J^ature of the variefiti of Engrafted JFVuiT 
Tree$. By the late Mr. Bucknal. 

[We present to our readers the following article, m compli- 
ance with the request of several of our pomological friends. It 
was originally written by the late Mr. Bucknal, a friend of Mr. 
Kniebt, for, and published in, the Transactions of the Society 
of ArtSj (Vol. XX,) and was subsequently copied into the Do- 
mesHc EncyclopcMliay by Dr. Willich. This work" was repub- 
lished in this country, (in 1804,) with additions, by Dr. Isaac 
Mease, of Philadelphia. It is a valuable essay, and as the sub- 
ject is one which is now engrossing the attention of horticultur- 
ists in this country, no apology is needed from us for its publi** 
cation, in our Mamine, at this time. The Domestic Encyclo^ 
pcedia is a work of five octavo volumes^ and the practical horti- 
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culturist or the amateur who is desirous of seeing it, would hare 
to purchase the whole work for the sake of this article. The 
early decay of, many of our fine pears, in peculiar situations, has 
induced some writers to term them as ^^ outcasts;" and have as- 
signed as the reason, the decay of the parent, plant, and, conse- 
quently, according to the theory of Mr. Knight and of Mr. 
JiucknaJ, as contained in the following essay, the decline of the 
grafted trees must be looked upon as certain: the fruitful appear- 
ance, however, of many of the sorts in the middle states of this 
country, which have been long since condemned as unworthy of 
cultivation, would seem to be sufficient evidence to controvert 
this fact; but Mr. Knight has stated that a fruit will be produced 
in perfection for some time, in a warm latitude, after it has ceased 
to do so in a more northern one. Whether this theory is true 
in all its paits we shall not now pretend to say: we have already 
extended these remarks beyond our limits, but at a future time 
shall resume them, at some length.] 

Some frienda have requested that I would introduce another paper on 
the nature of the valuable varieties of engrafted fruits, as they are of 
opinion that the £ssa^ in the seventeenth volume of the Trmuaetion$ of 
the Society is not sumciently extended for a subject so imoortant to the 
fruit growers, and those interested in the prodoctions or fruits. As a 
proof of my willingness io make the orcbardist as perfect as I can, I 
beg you to present my compliments to the Society, with the following 
elucidations. 

This is a subject in rural economy which ought to be much better un- 
derstood than It is, in order to enable the planters to judge of the sorts 
proper to be planted, either as an article of pleasure, profit, or recreation; 
as much of the credit of the plantation must arise from judiciously choos- 
ing trees of the best, new, or middle'«ged sorts, and not of the old worn- 
out varieties, which latter cannot, in the planting of orchards in common 
situations, ever form valuable treei, and must end in the disappointment 
of the planter. 

Engrafted fruits, I have before said, and I now repeat, are not per^ 
manent. &very one of the least reflection must see that there is an es- 
sential difference between the power and energy of a seedling plant, and 
the tree which is to be raised from cuttings or elongations. The seed- 
ling is endued with the energies of nature, while the graft or scion is 
nothinff more than a regular elongation, carried perhaps through the 
several repeatings of the same variety; whereas the seed, from having 
been placed in the earth, germinates and becomes a new plant, wherever 
nature permiu like to produce like in vegetation; as in the oak, beech, 
and other mast-bearing trees. These latter trees, from each passing 
through the state of seedlings, are perfectly continued, and endued with 
the functions of forming perfect seeds for raising other plants by evolu- 
tion, to the continuance of the like species. 

This is not the case with engrafted fruits. They are doomed by na- 
ture to continue for a time, and then gradually decline, till at last the 
variety is totally lost, and soon forgotten, unless recorded by tradition, 
or in old publications. 

Reason, with which Providence has most bountifully blessed some of 
our species, has enabled us, when we find a superior variety, to engraft 
it on a wiUUng stock, or to raise plants from layers and cuttings, or 
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eveii to raise up the roots, and thas to multiply our sources of 'comfort 
and pleasure. This, however, does not imply that the multiplication 
of the same variety, for it is no more, should last forever, unless the 
species will naturally arise from seed. 

Nature, in her teaching, speaks in very intelligible language, which 
language is conveyed by experience and observation. Thus we see 
that among promiscuous seeds of fruits of the same sort, one or more 
may arise, whose fruits shall be found to possess a value far superior to 
the rest in many distinguishable properties. From experience, also, we 
have obtained the power, by engraftmg, of increasing tne number of this 
newly acquired tree, can chance its country, give it to a friend, send it 
beyond the seas, or fill a kingdom with that fruit, if the natives are dis- 
posed so to do. Thus we seem to have a kind of creativi power in our 
own hands. 

From the attention lately paid to the culture of engrafted fruits, I 
hope we are now enabled to continue a supposed happily acquired tree, 
when we can find it, for a much longer duration than if such variety had 
been left in the state of unassisted nature; perhaps I may say for a du- 
ration as long again, or something more. After these sanguine expecta- 
tions, I may reasonaUy be asked, to what does all this amount? For 
here there is no direet permanency-y-and why? The tsAy is very obvious-^ 
because the kennls within the fiuit, which are the seed of the plants for 
forming the next generation of trees, will not produce their like. I al- 
low they may do so accidentally; but nothing more can be depended on. 

For example, suppose we take ten kernels or nips of any apple rais- 
ed on ail engrafted stock; sow them, and they will produce ten different 
▼arieties, no two of which will be alike; nor will either of them closely 
resemble the fruit from whence the seeds were collected. The leaves 
also of those trees raised from the same primogenious or parent stock, 
wiU not aehtaUm be a copy of the leaves of ai^y one of the varieties or 
fanuly, to which each is connected by a vegetable consanguinity. I in- 
tentionally used the word aetuaU^ because a resemblance may bie found, 
though not much of that is to be expected. 

I Mg that what has been last mentioned may not be taken as a dis- 
couragement to attempts for raising new varieties. I was obliged to 
apeak verjr strongly, in order to place the culture upon its true founda- 
tion. I think it need not be observed, that there is no acquiring a new 
variety, but through the means of a seedling plant; and therefore who- 
ever wishes to succeed must attempt it that waj, or wait till others in 
their plantations may mo*re fortunately produce it. 

In choosing the seeds, that apple is most Ukely to produce the clearest 
and finest plants, whose kernels are firm, large, and well ripened. The 
aize of the fruit is not to be regarded: for large apples do not always 
ripen their fruit well, or rather for cider iie small rruits are generally 
preferred for making the strongest, highest flavored liquor. And from 
what I have been able to collect in the cider countries, it is there the 
opinion, that an apple something above the improved crab promises the 
best success. This advantage lOso attends the practice: if there are no 
▼aluable apples raised from that attempt, these wildings will make ex- 
cellent stocks to engraft upon. 

Gentlemen who actually employ themselves in attempting to acquire 
new varieties, should remember that they ought to select all the sets 
from the bed of apple-quick, whose appearance is in the least degree 
promising, and plant them together, at such a distance as to allow each 
to produce its fruit, which will happen in about twelve, fifteen, or 
eignteen years. My friend, Mr. Knight, who undoubtedly is the first 
in actual exertions for procuring these happily acquired new yarieties, 
Jiaa<iiad two plants bear fruit at six years old, and one at five. The 
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eider couDtrleB have offered several premiums for procuring new Tarie- 
ties^ and some with good effect. Premiums have been given both to 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Alban. 

When the new variety is to be raised from a Valuablje admired a^\e, 
I should recommend the placing these seeds in a garden pot, filled with 
mould from an old melon-bed; carrying the pot mto a retired situation 
near the water^ and giving attention to run the plants to as large a size 
as \a convenient within eighteen months. With this view the pot should 
be placed in the green-house the first winter; and when the plants are 
afterwards to be set out in the spots, they should not be placed under 
the drip of trees, or much exposed to the winds. 

Two instances have been mentioned, the improved crab and most ad- 
mired apple; 'but prudence says, try alt sorts, and something probably 
will arise; and the process is attended with little trouble or expense to 
a person who constantly resides in the country: yet, afVer all this scien- 
tific care, the apple may want flavor, and be in other respects nothing 
better than a common wilding. 

It is an undoubted fact, and worthy of observation, that all the differ- 
ent trees of the same variety have a wonderful tendency to similarity of 
appearance among themselves; and that the parent stock, and all en- 
grafted from tt, have a far greater resemblance to each other, than can 
be found in any part of the animal creation; and this habit does not vaiy 
to any extent of age. 

As an endouragemcnt in attempting to increase the number of new 
valuable fruits, we can prove that the golden pippin is native English. 
The red«streak, a seedling of Herefordshire, it not raised, yet was first 
brought into notice by Lord Scudamore, and was for a long time called 
S€u£imore*$ Crab. The 8tire Apple was accidentally raised in the 
forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and took the name of Fore$t iSlfre, 
The cider made from this apple was the strongest the country ever pro-' 
duced, aeeordin^ to any living record. The Haglo-crab, the be;st cider 
fruit now remaining, was discovered in the parish of E^loe, on the 
banks of the Severn; and about sixty or seventy vears ago, many scions 
were taken from this tree by Mr. Bellamy, and engrafted on seedling 
etocks about Ross. These are now grown old, and, to ascertain the 
ace of the variety, I went with CharlesJgldwin, £sq«, to £ck>es, in hopes 
of seeing the primogenious of this family. The proprietor of the estate 
acquaitited Mr. Edwin that it had ceased to bear, years ago, and was 
eut down. Those at Ross are but poor bearers now; and I should sup- 
pose the variety must be one hundred and forty years old, though Mar- 
shal, who wrote in the year 1786, mentions these trees were prolific, 
and he supposes the sort to be about eighty years old; but from present 
experience it must be much more. The Tinton Squash-pear is of Gloii- 
eestershire^ the Barland and Old-field were near Ledbury, Hereford- 
shire. The two last pears clearly bear the names of the two fields 
where thev were raised. The Barland fell about six years ago, visibly 
from weight and longevity, which was supposed to have been about two 
bandied years. There have been many other names of estimation 
lianded down to us, though the realities are now totally worn out, and 
have ceased to exist. Can any better proof be desired, that engrafVed 
fruits are not permanent, than the regret we feel for the loss t>f these 
old valuable fruits ? 

To make my paper as short as convenient, I have dwelt only o^ the 
apple and pear: yet all the engrafted fruits are under the same predica^ 
naent ef the seed not producing its like, and the offspring in time falling 
into a nothingness of^ growth and bearing, though that space of time 
must certainljr depend on the natural longevity and hardiness of the 
•ort, soil, position, eare, &c. AJl these are more fully expv^eed in the 
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papers published in the different volumes of the transactions of this So- 
ciety, and the two volumes of the Orehardi$t,yrhereia the whole system 
IS extended) to form a rational culture for the management of standard 
fruits. 

It should be remembered, that as I am now alluding to the state of 
actual permanency, fifly years arc to be accounted as nothing; and as 
often as we come to that point we are compelled to resort to our first 
assertion, " That engrafted fruits are not permanent, they being con- 
tinued from elongations, and not raised as a repetition of seeds." This 
ia the only rational way as yet introduced of accounting for the loss of 
the valuable old varieties of fruits. Should a better system be intro- 
duced, I shall readily adt>pt it; but this sufficiently answers the purposes 
of the planter. 

Some years ago, from due investigation and thorough Conviction, I 
propagated this principle, and it was published in the seventeenth vol- 
ume of the Society *s Transactions, in the following words : '^'All the 
grafts taken from this first tree, or parent stock, or an^ of the descend- 
ants, will for some generations thrive; but when this first stock shall, by 
mere dint of old age, fall into actual decay, a nihility of vegetation, 
the descendants, however young, or in whatever situation they may be, 
will graduallv decline; and, from that time, it would be imprudent, in 
point of profit, to attempt propagating thf|t variety from any of them. 
This is the dogma which must be received. I do not ex|iect a direct 
assent, neither do I wish it, for it should be taken with much reserve; 
but it is undoubtedly true.^' These considerations should stimulate us 
in searching after new varieties, equal, or perhaps superior, to those of 
which we recret the loss. * 

Observe, tnat from the time the kernel germinates for apple-^iuick, 
should the plant be disposed to form a valuable variety, there will ap- 
pear a regular progressive change or improvement, in the organization 
of the leaves, until that variety nas stood, and grown sufficient to blo»- 
8om and come into full bearing; that is, from the state of infancy to 
maturityj and it is this and other circumstances, by which the inquisi- 
tive eye is enabled to form the selection among those appearing likely to 
become valuable fruits. But from that time the new variety, or selected 
plant, compared with all the eagraftments which may be taken from it, 
or asy of them, these shall shew a most undeviating sameness among 
themselves. 

It is readily allowed, that the different varieties of fruits are easily 
disthsguished from each other by many particulars; not only respecting 
their eeneral fertility,, and the form, size, shape and flavor of the fruit, 
bat 9&0 the manner of the growth of the tree, the thickness and propor- 
tion of the twigs, their shooting from their parent stem, the form, color, 
and consistence of the leaf, and many other circumstances, by which 
the variety can be identified: and were it possible to engraft each varie- 
ty upon the same stock, tney would still retain their discriminating 
qualities, with the most undeviating 'Certainty. 

The proper conclusion to be drawn from the statement in the last 
paragraph, i& this — ^that were any one to put the thought in prac- 
tice on a full-grown hardy or crab stock, it would produce an excel- 
lent proof that engrafted fruits are not permanent. For if twenty 
different varieties were placed together, so that each might re- 
ceive its nurture from the same stem, they would gradually die off* 
in actual succession, according to the age or state of health of 
the respective variety, at the time the scions were placed in the 
stock; and a discriminating eye, used to this business, would nearly be 
able to foretell the order in which each scion would actually decline. — 
Bhonld it also happen that two or three suckers from the wilding stoek 
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had been permitted to ^w among the tteerUy graJU, such sucken or 
wildinff shoots will contmue, and make a tree after all the rest are gone. 
A further consequence would result from the experiment: among such 
a number of varieties, each of the free growers would starve the deli- 
cate, and drive them out of existence only so much the sooner. It must 
be observed that this supposed stem is the foster-parent to the twenty 
scions, and real parent to the suckers: and those the least conversant 
with engrafted fruits know the advantage acquired from this circum- 
stance. And here it is worth while remarking, that a Gascoyne, or 
wild cherry, will grow to twice the size that ever an engrafted cherry 
did. 

By an experiment we have had in hand for five years, it will appear 
that the roou and stem of a large tree, after the first set of scions are 
exhausted or worn out, may carry another set for manv years; and we 
suspect a third set, provided the engraftintf is properly done, and the 
enj^rafter chooses a new variety, sfow the Ripeton pippin, of York- 
shire, is the favorite, as being a free grower and jrood oearer, with fine 
fruit. This, however, may ^ certainly depended on, that when a new 
apple is raised from seed, if a scion were placed in a retired situation, 
and constantly cut down, as a stool in a copse- wood, and the applo 
never sufiered to fulfil the intentions of nature in bearing fruit, 
the practitioners of the following ages may procure scions from that 
stool, to continue the variety much lonfl[er. Hence, though I have 
written as much as is in my power agamst permanencv, yet I have 
taken some pains to assure the planters, that forecast, selection, prun- 
ing, cleanliness and care, will make the orchards turn to more profit for 
the rising generations, than what the^ have done for the last hundred 
years. To place the nature of varieties in its true light, for the informa- 
tion of the public, I must maintain that the different varieties of the 
apple will, arter a certain time, decline and actually die away, and each 
Tariety, or all of the same stem or familv, will lose their existence in 
▼esetation; and yet it is a known fact, and mentioned in the seventeenth 
▼oTume of the Tran$aetion$i that after the debility of age has actually 
taken possession of any variety, it will yet thrive by being placed 
against a southern wail, and treated as a wall fruit. Who, however, 
oan afford to raise cider at that expense, except as matter of curiosity, 
to prove, that when the vital principle in vegetation is nearly exhausted, 
a superior care and warmth will still keep the variety in existence 
some time longer? . 

It should be understood that the external air of Bntain is rather too 
cold for the delicate fruits; which is the reason why, in the Orehardiit, 
I lav such a stress on procuring warmth for the trees, by draining^ 
thelttr and manure. It would be now lost time to attempt to recover 
the old varieties as an article of profit. 

If I have not expressed myselr, in this Ea$ay on the Nature of Varies 
tiet, with so much clearness and conviction as might have been expect- 
ed, it should be considered, that it is an abstruse subject, very little un- 
derstood, and requiring at first some degree of /at'M, obiervation and 
perteveranee. The prejudices of mankind revolt against it. They are 
not disposed to allow the distinction of nature; and thev imagine, that, 
in the act of engrafting or multiplying, they give new li&; whereas it is 
only continuing the existence or the same tree, stick, or bud. Observe 
what I said before: the seed of the apple, when placed in the earth, 
germinates and unfolds itself into a new plant, which successively passes 
throutfh the stages of infancy, maturity, and decay, like its predecessors. 
I might say, all created nature is similar in this respect; though, from 
the circumstance that varieties are much longer lived than man, the 
plaots have appeared to be possessed of eternal powers of duratioo: 
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nothing sublunary, however, which possemes either animal or vegetable 
life, is exempt from age and death. 

Within the last twenty years I have travelled many hundred miles, 
and conversed with the most intelligent men in each county; and I now 
want to convince mankind, for no other reason than because it is their 
interest so to believe, that there is in creation an order of beings (en- 
grafted fruits) so formed, that we have the power of multiplving a sin- 
gle variety, to whatever number of trees we please; that the first set 
arises from a small seed; that the next and descendant sets are propa- 
gated by cngraflings, or from cuttings, layers, &c.; and although these 
trees may amount to millions, yet, on the death of the primo^enious or 
parent stock, merely from old age, or nihility of growth, each mdividual 
shall decline, in whatever country they may be, or however endued with 
youth and health. I sav they shall gradually begin to decline; and in 
the course of time or of*^ centuries, to those who would prefer that ex- 
pression, the whole variety will scarcely have a single tree remaining to 
show what the fruit was. Let those who are not disposed to assent to 
the statement, ask themselves what is become of the old lost varieties? 
Did they die, or did wicked men maliciously cut them up? 

I, who am firmly convinced of the truth of what I have advanced on 
this subject, have no doubt but that the same would happen by engraft- 
ing on the oak or beech, if the mast raised from the engrafted tree did 
not produce the like; for there the question turns. 

' Is it not known that the woodman, in setting out his sapling oaks, al- 
ways selects new seedling plants, and never continues one upon an old 
stool; and that if he should so blunder, that tree, from the stool, will 
neither have freedom of growth, nor the size or firnmess of timber, equal 
to the new-raised plant? 

I wish 1 could persuade my friends, that, with the same attention with 
which the woodman acts, the planter is to raise his orchard from the 
oung fruits which thrive in the neighborhood, or are in health and foil 

aring in the countrv whence they are to be brovffht. 

The fruit ^ower should look to selection, cleanliness and care. To 
me it is a circumstance perfectly indifferent, whether he is to use Mr. 
Forsyth*s composition, Mr. Bulingham's boiled linseed oil, or my medi- 
cation. I only maintain that the wounded parts of trees want some- 
thing to destroy the insects and vermin, and heal the wood, from which 
the trees are kept in health. 

Let those who are blessed with fruit plantations attend to their pre- 
aervation, and not leave them to the state of unassisted nature. 
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Aet. v. On the Cf$UivaHon of the Hydrangea^ (JET. hortintis.) 
By the Coitductor. 

This very showy and highly ornamental plant, though it has 
hmg been cultivated, is far from being very common. Indeed 
fine specimens are not often seen, and we may infer that the 
want of better information in regard to their cultivaticm is one 
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cause why they are not grown to greater perfection. The pecu- 
liar soil which tliey delight to grow in, and in which alone they 
ever flourish successfully, is not always to be conveniently found; 
recourse is consequently had to the common earth of the garden, 
in which they grow tolerably well for a 'little while, but finally 
dwindle away and die. Persons unacquainted with the plants, 
at all, are apt to kill them immediately; having a desire to enrich 
the soil, manure is added, which is sure death to them. The 
following few hints may be therefore of some service to our 
readers. 

Hydrangeas are cultivated by layers and by cuttings; the for- 
mer make the largest plants in the shortest period of time, but 
the latter method is the most convenient, and the plants are hand- 
somer shaped. To propagate by layers, all that is necessary is 
to plunge the plant in the garden, or turn it out into the soil, and 

|)lace round it some suitable earth; then make a slit in the shoots, 
ongitudinally through a bud, and peg them into the soil, cover* 
ing them over an inch or two in depth. The operation may be 
done either before or after the plants expand their blossoms; in 
eilher case they will generally root v6ry easily. To propagate 
the plants by cuttings, the shoots should be taken off m the 
spring, about a fortnight previous to the breaking of the buds, 
just as they begin to swell, or in the fall, two or three weeks 
after they have finished their sunmier's growth, and the wood 
begins to harden. The former season may be chosen to 

Erocure flowering plants of a small size, but the latter should 
e preferred where the object is only to get plants, without any 
regar4 to then: early bloonoing. Cultivators who put in cuttings 
in the spring go over the old plants and select such shootsj as, 
from their swelled appearance and firm feeling, they judge will 
throw out flower-buds; these are cut off below a bud, with from 
one to three inches of the wood, and are inserted singly in small 
pots, and plunged in a gentle bottom heat, and shaded from the 
rays of the hot sun; they soon emit roots, and they are then 
shifted into the next size pots, (No. 2,) in which they generally 
produce a fine large umbel of flowers. Plants thus treated have 
a very pretty appearance, the flowers sometimes being three times 
the size of the pots they are growing in. This mode may be adopted 
with amateurs, but is attended widi more care than that of taldng. 
off the cuttings in the autumn. 

After the summer shoots have acquired some solidity, and be- 
gin to assume a slightly brownish tinge, cut off the ends of as 
many as tliere are plants wanted; let them be about four inches 
long, and contain six leaves; be careful that they are cut across, 
directly under a bud; trim off the two lower leaves, and insert 
each cutting m a No. 1 pot. Place them in a frame or against a 
north wall, where they will be shadied from the sun for a month; 
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by the end of this period they will have made sufficient roots to 
be removed to a warmer situation, where they may remain until 
severe frosty weather, when they mast be taken into the green- 
house, frame, or, in want of ei^er of these, the cellar. The 
soil in either of these modes should be composed of peat or leaf 
mould, with the addition of about one third sand. Out of twen- 
ty-five cut(ing3, the most we ever put m at any one time, not one 
failed to grow treated in this manner. 

The after management of the plants is very simple; the fol- 
lowing season they should be shifted into No. 2 pots, and^ as 
they continue to grow, they will require* larger ones, until they 
reach such a size as to need large tubs. The soil should be 
peat, from low situations, or bog earth, or, if these cannot be 
procured, leaf mould. Give a good drainage to the pots, as 
stagnant water is injurious to the roots. When the plants come 
into bloom, keep them well saturated with water, and let them 
stand in situations where the sun shines only a few hours in the 
morning. The proper season for potting is early in March, just 
before the plants begin to grow. 

Much has been written respecting the cause of the flowers 
sometimes opening blue and at others red, and various modes 
bstve been recommended to make the plants produce those of the 
latter color. Bog earth, loam, and saturating the plants with water, 
in which iron filings have been steeped, have each been tried, to pro- 
duce the effect, and each have answered as well as failed to do so. 
That it is owing to the presence of oxide of iron in the soil we 
have no doubt; and when bog earth or loam can be procured of 
the right kind, the color will be changed. This we know to be 
the fact. A few years since we tried the experiment upon a 
plant; it was an old one, and was separated so as to make two; 
one was planted in bog earth, and the other in a hazel colored 
loam; the flowers of the one in the bog earth were red, and 
those on the other, in loam, were- of a more intense blue than 
any we have ever seen since. Cuttings that we have raised and 
planted in the same loam have flowered blue* There are, per- 
luqps, few soils that possess this property, but when one is found 
a stock of it should be secured, if blue flowers are desired; the 
plants do not, however, grow so vigorously as in bog earth. It 
IS a good plan to grow the plants a year or two in loam, and then 
shift them into bog earth; but it must be remembered that the 
latter soil will sometimes produce blue flowers. 

Hydrangeas should be in every garden: the long period which 
their flowers remain in perfection, and the care with which they 
are grown, should entitle them to the notice of every lover /)f 
flowers. 

[This article was written to appear last autumuy but was laid 
aside to accommodate our correspondents.] 
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Art. V. Mtices of new and beaviiful Plants figured in the 
London FloricuUural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Eldwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eig[ht figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; As. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and 6. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis^a Botanicat MagazinCy or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss, Sd. colored, 35. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L, D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in, the University of 
Glasgow. 

Mtes relating to Floriculture, — M. Persoon, a celebrated 
French Botanist, lately died at a very advanced age, at Paris. 

Mr. Douglass. — In the Gardener^s Magazine, for November, 
a sketch of the life of this distinguished botanist .is given, ac- 
companied with his portrait. We hope to be able to insert this 
account in a future number, and, if possible, to have a copy of 
the above portrait taken for our Magazine. A list of all the 
hardy plants introduced by Mr. Douglas is also appended to the 
above notice of his life. 

Owing to circumstances beyond our control, our foreign bo« 
tanical and floricdtural periodicals have not reached us for sev- 
eral months. We are consequently constrained to omit our usual 
notices of new and interesting plants, which not only keep our- 
selves, but our botanical, and, more particularly, floricultural 
readers, who are always looking out for new and rare plants, 
wholly uninformed respecting any newly originated varieties, or 
lately introduced species. When they do reach us, however, 
we shall give an account of every thing interesting, , in a con- 
densed form, which has appeared since our last notices of the 
works at the head of this article. This we are in hopes will be 
ere long, and m the meantime we would request our floricultural 
friends who are eager for such mformation to be patient for a 
few weeks. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUi, MoNOPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

Temstromikcem. 

In this order the camellia, magnificent both in foliage and 
flowers, is now omamentmg the green-houses and conservatories 
with a proiiision of its splendid blossoms. Without the addi* 
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lion of this fine tribe, how barren would be these structures dur- 
ing the inclement weather of our long and tedious winters! Even 
the type of the genus, the old single red, is a welcome visiter at 
this season. It is but a few years since this species was consid- 
ered as rare in our gardens; and whoever possessed a small 
plant was thought to be the owner of a great treasure in the floral 
department. But the great progress floriculture has lately made 
has been the means of producing from this, and others of the 
tribe, a great number of varieties of diversified colors: of the 
value of cross fertilization in raising new varieties of flowers 
there can be no question; and in no class of plants has such aid 
been made use of with better effect: already the varieties number 
several hundred, and we know of no limit to the production of 
new ones. 

At no time, in the vicinity of Boston, has there been a great- 
er number of splendid varieties in bloom than is now to be found, 
in the various amateur and nursery collections, in and around 
this city. Perhaps not even many of the English nurserymen 
possess so many varieties as are to be found here: and although 
they are all not equally beautiful, still, where there is plenty of 
room, they are sufficiently so to demand a place with the finer 
kinds. It is not to be supposed that the amateur who has but a 
lunited space to devote to flowers will fill it with such as are not 
truly splendid: it would, indeed, be showing a want of taste to 

Kssess merely a variety in this case: those alone which combine 
th elegance of foliage and flowers, (and there is a sufficient 
number of these to stock a large green-house,) should be chosen; 
but those who have sufficient room should not be accused of a 
want of taste, or a desire only to show a long list of names, for 
cultivating every new plant that comes into their possession. 
Were we to be confined to one plant, we would sooner prefer 
some of the single ones, with their large, glossy, dark green fo- 
liage and broad expanded flowers, filled with their rich yellow 
stamens, to some of the double ones, whose sole beauty is m the 
mohiplicity of their petals, without any symmetry of form. 

As the cultivation of the camellia is increasing very rapidly, 
we have annexed lists of several of the varieties that will be in 
flower the present month in some of the gardens m this vicinity, 
that amateurs and gentlemen, as well as lovers of this fine tribe, 
m^ have an opportunity of seeing the various sorts in bloom, 
and thus form some estimate of their beauty. 

•SlftuUeur Oarden of Mr. Swettser. — In this collection about 
fifty varieties will be in flower. Among those in bloom now 
(Jan. 16th,) which are splendid, are C. j. Swedtii, oxoni6nsis, 
pulchirrima, Weim^ria and specidsa; the first is a gorgeous 
flower, nearly the color of Ch&ndlert, but opens more in the 
wqr of a pfovins Mse; die outer petalu gradually unibUing, leav* 
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ing the centre ones like an unexpanded bud, until they all open at 
.once: the inner -ones are marbled or splashed with white. This 
is not the Sweetui^a of the English gardens, and one of the last 
productions of that late excellent practical botanist, in honor of 
whom it was named; but is probably a French seedling, as the 
plant was received from France. We haire previously spoken 
4>f the beauty of the others, except oxoni^nsis; this is also a 
French variety, but deserves to be ranked with the fine varieties 
produced by the Messrs. Chandler, of VauxhaU, and figured in 
their splendid work; the color is a lively pmk, the flower loose 
in its formation, with two or three rows of large symetricaUy 
formed petals, and a few small inner ones which are delicately 
neacilled with white; the flowers remain in perfection a great 
length of time. A plant called gig&ntea shows a promising bud; 
we have never seen one so lai^e, except upon the origind plant 
of F16yn, in the collection of the grower of this superb sort; it 
will undoubtedly be a very desirable variety. Many others are 
in bloom, but their elegance can only be appreciated by seeing 
the flowers. The annexed list of varieties will be in flower here 
during this month: — 

€. j. Ait6nta (nngle) Imperatrice du Bresil 

&lba pUna incamlita 

Alnutt's superb Lindbri^ta 

atroviolkcea Lindleyi 

aucubasfbliA marmorMa 

bl&nda fiiyrtif51ia 

Calvert ndva oxoni^nsis 

Cb&ndlerft PmoniJU^a rdsea 

coccinea j^apaver^ea (sinrU) 

con8i)icua parad6xica {nngie) 

crassifdlia pulch^rrima 

De Canddllett Keev^9un6va 

Derhidna Rivintt 

Dirnii r^sea 

diversif^lia roseefl^ra 

Dors^ttit r6sea cornea (tingle) 

fl6rida Rdsst 

fimbriita Single white striped 

Sgig&Dtea 8peci6sa 

'oria b^lgica Swe^tu 

ouss6nta Trav^rst mut6bilia 

Hal^sia variegkta 

Herb^rtt Wallndrtt 

Hos&cku Weim^tria 
Hdvea C. malifldra 
imbriciita 

Hawthorn Grave, Mr. ffilder, — The show of camellias h&n 
has been extremely splendid this season; from one to three hun- 
dred flowers have been expanded during the past month, and, 
although the height of their bloom is over, there vnll be speci* 
mens of nearly all the varieties, m the collection, in flower^ 
this month. Among those new and elegant which havQ opened 
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their blossoms here for the first time in the vicinity of Boston, 
and probably in the country, are conchifldra &Iba, and c. n6va, 
del^cta, and iasicul^ris: the first is a lovely white, and though 
BOt more than a semi-double flower, the shell-like formation of 
the petals, and their pearly whiteness, are properties which place 
it -among the most desirable sorts; conchifldra nova is similar to 
the conchifldra, but of a deeper and richer color: del^cta, though 
in the style of insignis, is a most exquisite variety; fasiculkris is 
a smaQ but pretty kind, with red and white mottled flowers: 
many other new ones have expanded, but these were all that 
were beautiful that we observed at a late visit. Among others 
which promise well we noticed Triphdsa and Doncla^ri, two, 
reported to be, splendid varieties; the first is of a white or cream 
color, the form as good as the old double white; a bud which 
was just begmning to open, was very large; the latter has been 
noticed in our last vol. p. 393. Of the varieties which have 
flowered before, Dors^ttii, oxoni6nsis, R6sst, A6sa sinensis, 
Clivedna, punctata, eclipsis, Wo6dsi, althsaefldra, imbriciLta,&c. ; 
there were fine specimens of blooms. Greville's red, one of the 
tree camellias, was magnificent with upwards of a dozen flowers 
expanded, many of which measured five inches in diameter, and 
had more the appearance of paeonies than camelb'as: no idea can 
be formed of the beauty of this sort until the plants acquired a 
large size: indeed this observation may be applied to all the va- 
rieties. The large plants of the double white were full of flow- 
ers; coccinea or spl6ndens has sported so as scarcely to be re- 
cognized; some of the blooms are as much marbled with white 
as, and in some instances more than, the varieg^ta; it is a very 
free flowerer, and is invaluable in a collection: imbric&ta hia 
here opened several flowers, which are all crimson; in our col- 
lection they are elegantly striped with white: Ch&ndleri has 
sported into all shades and shapes; some all red, others nearly 
white, and a third with colors finely marbled together. The 
following list includes all the varieties that will bloom in Febru- 
ary; but as many of the plants are small, the character of the 
flowers cannot be fully ascertained. 

C. j. Ait6nui (iii^le) atrorObens 

&lba pl^na atroviolkeea 

simpllci aucubasfdliA 

altheeieflora Bkakaia 
ampliBsima Baumanntc^na 
o&emonefl^ra Berlezidna 
&]ba bilobAta 

— rdsea bruxilli^DBis 

— ri^bra Calvert ndva 

striiLta cerasina 

.antiverbi^nsis Ch&ndlert 

ftrdena sup^rba Charles Auguste 

atropurpureandva Charlemagne 
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Clintdnta 

Cliveidfia 

coccinea 

Coldllu 

Com^te ndva 

compicta 

Comptonu^ 

concata 

conchifl6ra 

Mba 

ndva 

concinna 

eonspicua 

coronkta 

cor&llina 

craesifdlia 

craBsin^nris 

dec6ra 

De Cand611ett 

delicatissima 

Derbidfia 

D^rnu 

Doncladrt 

Dors^ttit 

ecllpsis 

£ffert6nfa 

«llcta 

Slogans Chandler 

ilegans French Cai. 

Elphinstdnta 

«xc^l0a 

eximia 

•exp&nsa 

fasicuUris 

fimbrikta 

flav^scena 

fl6rida 

Fi6yu 

French white 

f&lgens (iir^le) 

gl6ria belcica 

— mdnai 



nrai 

GriLya n6ya 

Hal^ia 

HarriBon'B No. 8 

helvdla 

Henrietta OieUe) 

heterophylla 

hexanguwifl 

Hogg's spectibilo 

Uoslckit 

ign^scena 

imbrickta 

incarniLta 

insignig n^bra 

intermedia 

Johnf6ntt 



K^ntn 

Lankm6nu 

limbria 

Lindleyt 

lOcida 

Mackajrc^ 

Mest^rtt 

multifldra 

mut&bilis Cassor^ti 

fiiyrtif51ia 

oxoni^nsia 

P8Bonl/I6ra rdsea 

pillida 

Falm^rtf &lba 

oapaver&cea (nn^ 

Farmentdrta gnuK 

nivea 

parvifl6ra 

pensillkta 

platip^tala 

jj^umdtfia 

TompMa 

— semipldna 

pr^gnana 

prfnceps 

punctata 

— — simplici 

Reevdsu 

Reev^sundva China? 

Rivinu 

Roi des Paja Baa 

rdsamdndi 

roBacfeVi 

ro88Bfl6ra 

Rosalie (belle) 

rdsea pldna 

R^BSf 

Roflsidna sup^ba 
nibra pUna 
rubricadlia 

yariegkta 

rabic6nda vioUieea 

Sablnt 

Bcintfllana 

Single white atriped 

sfnica 

Sfmstt 

■patuUta 

apecidsa 

■plendida 

apofTorthilna 

supina 

Thunb^rgta 

Trav^rsi mutibilis 

Triphdsa ikiica ilba 

triwnphans 

y andesia sup^rba 

Tariegita 



6ra 
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vendsa Wiltdnt 

virginca j^Floy'fl) Wo6ds»» 

Wfdln^m C. euryoides 

Wardn f»alifl6ra 

Weimirta reticuliua 
Welb&nkw 

Jli our Oarden a considerable number of varieties will be in 
flower. Among them, C. j. Colvillti, cor&llina, anemonefl6ra 
&lba, conchifi6ra dlba, concinna, imbric&ta, Ch&ndlert, 61egans, 
and Vand^sta sup6rba, wiU be superb specimens. The buds on 
Colvilln are remarkably large, and promise finer blooms than 
have been seen in the vicinity of Boston. The following includes 
nearly all the kinds which will expand in February. 



C. j. ilba pldna 
— simplex 
acutif511a 
Jiglae 
althsseefldra 
anemonefldra 

&lba 

r^sea 

b16nda 

Ch&ndlert 

coccinea 

C61la 

ColviUu 

cok>riita 

comp&cta 

Comptonidna 

concnifldra 

&lba 

concinna 

cor&llina 

coronka rdsea 

cnuMifdiia 

crassin^rvis 

dec6ra 

dianthifl6ra 

eelipaifl 

electa 

Regans 

elgantissima 

exc^lsa 

fimbria 

flimmea 

fl6rida 

F\6ji% 

fttlgena 

gl6ria b^lgica 

■ mtodi 



gloridsa 

Gouss^nia 

ffrandifl^ra (Ht^le) 

helv61a 

Herbert* 

imbricita 

jncaniiita 

iQsignls 

Kew blush 

Magnolt(B/d/ia 

marmorkta 

myrtif51ia 

Pwonifl^a 4Iba 

r6sea 

Palmdm 41ba 

pMlida 

parad6xica (singU) 

Parks's striped 

Pomp^ia 

pUna 

. purple warratah 

BeevMi ndva 

Roi des Pays Bas 

Adsa sinensis 

rdsea 

RosBM^ sup^rba 

riibra pUna 

rubncadlis . 

sericea 

Vanddsis sup6rba 

▼ariegka 

ven^sa 

Welb&nku 

Wilt6nt 
C.KUn 
malifl^ra 
reticuliita 



Jt the Botanic (Sarden, a seedling plant, raised by Mr. Car- 
ter, baa been in bloom. It b in the s^le of the carnation war- 
ratah, but the outer petals are white, and the small inner ones 
finely striated, as m the former variety, forming a beautifid 
contrast. .. , 
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At Messrs. W%nships\ Brighton, and Messrs. Masons\ 
Charlestown, several kinds will be in flower, but mostly of ^ the 
more common varieties. 

Mr. Gushing is about enriching his collection by the addition 
of the new varieties. 

In ^ew York the collections of Messrs. Hogg and Floy are 
probably in their greatest splendor; we had hoped to have given 
a Ust of the varieties which would be in bloom in their gardens^ 
but were unable to this month. 

Mr. Knevels, of Mwburgh, JV*. F., has a fine collection, and 
our friends in that vicinity will not let this opportunity pass by 
of gratifying themselves with a sight of the numerous and beau- 
tiful varieties in his possession. 

Legumindce<B. 

•flcacia spect&bile is now in flower at Mr. Wilder's; we also 
have it coming into bloom at our garden; it is a lovely species 
and highly odoriferous in its flowers. A. loph&ntha, common in 
most gardens, is now also in bloom; its growth is too rapid to 
make it a favorite, as it soon acquires a size which forbids its 
admission to ordinary green-houses. 

Plants of the magnificent CMnthus puniceus, (noticed m vol. 
ii, p. 79,) are for sale by Mr. Buist, Philadelphia. 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
'Ericdceoi. 

In this order many beautiful species and varieties of Azalea, 
Ahodod^ndron, £rica, Andr6meda, &c., will be in flower at 
the various gai*dens. At Mr. Wilder's, Azalea indica ign^scens^ 
i. Gillingh&mi, i. phoenicea 61egans and i. Smithtt coccinea, will 
blossom, together with most of the common sorts; phoenicea has 
aheady begun to open its flowers. With us. Azalea indica 
Smithu will be superbly in bloom; last year the plant, which 
was small, had upwards of a hundred flowers expanded at one 
time; it will produce a greater number this season. This is the- 
handsomest of all the azaleas that we have ever seen; some gar- 
deners have expressed an opinion that it is not the true Smithtt, 
as plants have been received from England marked as Smithtt 
coccinea, and from this it is mferred that there is a spurious and 
a true sort: for ourselves we have no doubt of its correctness, as 
no other kind has that very peculiar habit of producing eight or 
ten flowers in a cluster. £rica arbdrea is now charming in aQ 
collections in which it is found, with its branches clothed with 
its delicate Uttle racemes of blossoms. E. rubida has been in fins 
flower in Mr. Towne's choice collection, and many others are 
now about showing bloom. Rhododendrons will not bloom quite 
so freely this season as usual; R. arb6reum by'bridum is beginning 
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to open its buds at Mr. Wilder's. R. alta cler^nse, which blos- 
somed so finely at our garden last season, has not a single bud 
upon it this. 

MoNocoTyLEDONOus Plants. 
^maryllkcezi. 
During the present month, at Mr. Wilder's, there will be a 
brilliant show of amaryllises, including some of the very finest 
varieties: this very desirable tribe is just beginning to be appre- 
ciated, and we hope that now there is no difficulty in cultivating 
them, to see plants in every good collection. Many of the spe- 
cies will do well in a green-house, though a stove is better suited 
to their habits. •4. Belladdnna croc&ta, tricolor, vitt^ta, John- 
s6ni, and several others, will flower finely in the former situation. 
The following species and varieties were expanded a week since, 
or had already thrown up strong flower-spikes, which will be 
open in a fe,w days: — 

A. pulverul^nta pulverul^nta grindiceps 

tricolor gr&Ddicep» 

n^bro cr6cea tortudsa 

glauc^sceiM Hi]kme» 

retin^rvia Limirta 

8lriatifl6ra rhodol^ota 

refUgens Compt6nia 
psittacina 

The plants are well grown, and look in excellent condition. 
Many more kinds, in addition to the above, will probably bloom 
a few weeks hence. Crinum am&bile was throwing out a large 
flower-spike. 

Orchiddcecs. 

Some of the p lants of this curious and splendid order will 
bloom at Mr. Wilder's soon; Goody ^ra discolor, and Onci'dium 
flexuosum, with two or three West India and Rio Janeiro spe- 
cies, are beginning to show buds. These plants are very well 
managed and in good health; we see no difficulty m growing 
them as well as other plants. 

Besides the above in CrassuUicefl?, Sempervivum arbdreum 
is in flower at Mr. Wilder's and at Mr. Sweetser's. In Epac- 
rld&ceae, E'pacris impr^ssa is finely in bloom at Mr. Wales's 
forcing flower-garden. In LabiStces, Prostanth^ra linearis, in 
EufhorhidcefBy Poins6ttia pulch^rrima, in Goodendceie, Lechna- 
dltta Baxt^ri, (formdsa Bot, Mag,) highly ornamentsJ, in Mu- 
s^cea, the splendid Strelitzta regins, and in Orchidiiceae the 
charmmg Blotto fcyacinthina, are m bloom at Mr. Wilder's. In 
Oxalid^ceie, O'xalis r6sea is now ornamental with its numerous 
rosy colored blossoms, and in Primulitcee, the white and purple 
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primroses are beautiful wherever grown. In Papaverkcee, P«- 
dma JUautan papaverkcea and the variety B&nkstcB, are rapidly 
advancing their flower-buds, and have already opened a few 
blossoms in some of the neighboring collections. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. I. Domeitie NoUcei. 

The Chinese Mulberry, M^rus mtUtieaidis. — The iromeose quantities 
of this tree, now disseminated through every part of the Union, from 
the different nurseries, will undoubtedly serve to test thoroughly its good 
or bad qualities. Its hardihood will also be fairly proved by the present 
winter,ivhicfa,sofarat least, may be considered a season of the ordinary 
severity. For ourselves we have no doubt that the Jlf6rus multicatilis 
will become perfectly naturalized in every part of the Union south of 
4fl^ latitude, and that the facility of silk-reanng will be wonderfully in- 
creased by it. The leaves being of very large size, the trouble of gath- 
ering a given weight is greatly diminished, and there is every reason to 
believe that two crops of silk may be reared upon them in a single sea- 
son. The French silk growers now plant the ^6rus multicatilis entire- 
ly in rows or hedges, to be kept dwarf by cuttinff them downjto within 
one, two, or three feet of the ground annually. The advantages of this 
method are — perfect hardihood of the plants — facility in gathering— -and 
enormous weight of foliage from a small surface. In addition to this, a 
crop of silk-worms may be fed on the leaves from cuttings of the Chi- 
nese mulberry of a single season's growth, instead, as in tne case of the 
old Italian vanity » of waiting until uie tree attained considerable size be- 
fore plucking the foliage. It appears from accounts in the French jour- 
nals, and from experiments mane by ourselves, that the JH 6rus multi- 
catilis cannot be reproduced with any certainty from seed, and, conse- 
quently, must be propagated from cuttings or layers. A consiiderable 
quantity of the seed was imported and sold by the American seedsmen 
last spring at enormous prices, but We believe in every instance the 
seedlings nave shown themselves different fVom the true Jn. multic4tilis; 
generafly exhibiting finer foliage and more robust growth than the white 
Italian mulberry. Fortunate^, however, there is no necessity of re- 
sorting to the seed for the propagation of this exceUent variety of the 
mulbeny, as no tree is more easily grown from cuttings or layers of the 
branches. — A. J. Dovming, Botanic Garden and Nursery, Newhurgh^ 

Hardiness of young Fruit Tree§ m elevated situations, — It is a re- 
markable fact that during the seasons following the two late severe 
winters of 1834 — 6, when, in consequence of the intensity of the cold, 
such tender fruits as the peach, nectarine and grape, have been de- 
stroyed in the warm plains and valleys — ^the same fruits, in elevated sit- 
uations, upon ranges of mountains, &c. have thriven well and produced 
abundant crops. We have had occasion to remark this several times 
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the past suminer, on the Catskill and Alleghany ranges of mountains, 
where the peach trees in particular were healthy and loaded with fruit, 
when in the old and fertile plains below scarcely a sinffle peach was to 
be found. The cold, it is well known, increases in the proportion of 
the decrease of temperature of one degree of latitude for every eight 
hundred feet in altitude, and we must look for some other cause than 
temperature, to account for the abundance of fruit in these elevated 
sites* This cause we believe to be the sufjerior vtg^orand tkriflineia of 
the trees in the new soil of the mountain ridses, and the greater conse- 
quent hardihood of the whole system of the tree in such localities. 
This opinion receives much weight from the fact that in this establish- 
ment, m the severe winter of 18S4, when the old peach trees were almost 
universally destroyed or greatly injured by the cold, the younff and 
thrifly stocks, man;^ thousand in number, were net in the least idlected. 
The deductions which we would draw from these facts are, that fertile 

Xts in mountain ranges may be made to yield a profitable return by 
^ Qtin^ them with the more delicate fruits — and (contrary to the conv- 
mon opmion) that young trees, in a highly vigorous state, are less liable 
to be affecl;^d by intense cold than old unthrifty trees. — A, J. J>., Sotan^ 
ie Chnden and Nursery ^ NewbwrgK, N. F. 

MaurAndya. Bardaykaa.. — This very beautiful plant was displaying 
its flowers on the souUi side of a buildincr at the residence of T. Lee, 
Esq. Brookline, as late as December 1. The severe frosts in Novem- 
ber destroyed part of the foliage, but a succession of flowers continued 
to appear up to that date. Its hardiness, separate from the elegance of 
its dark tubular shaped corroUas, should recommend it to every garden. 
^Cand. 

Bkeker^M Meadow Pear, which has had considerable notoriety as a 
native fruit, has been much overpraised : it is certainly not above a 
third rate varie^. I had an abundant crop this season. The great 
fault is, the hardness of the flesh — ^it never becoming buttery and melt- 
ing like the fine varieties, either when ripened on the tree or in the 
fruit room. For the rest it has a good flavor, but cannot be ranked 
among good fruits, now that we have the beurr^ Diel, Dubhess d'An- 
gouleme, Capiaumont, and so many other delicious pears. — Yours, ^n 
Jhnateur, Newbwrgh, N, Y. 

Mrs. Marryatt. — This distin^ished patroness of botany and garden- 
ing was elect^, at a late meetmg, an honorary member of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. — Cimd, 

Garden Engines. — An excellent engine for the various purposes of 
gardening, such as washing wall trees, trees in forcing houses, vines in 
graperies, &c. is manufactured by Mr. J. Clark, Court-street, Boston. 
ft tnrows the water with considerable force, and we have been infomn 
ed by gardeners who have had it in use for some time, that it is an in- 
dispensable article in large irardens containing graperies, &c. — Id, 

The Red stock {Mathibla, inedna and dnnua,) was " the favorite 
flower" of Cuvier, and the sentiment which prompted his preference, 
the memory of a mother, is as honorable to his character as any more 
striking incident in his life, in the capacity of the profoundest investiga- 
tor of Nature. What delightful stories are connected with many a 
little floweret, and with what renewed interest do we regard the lium- 
blest vegetable whose history is connected with that of mani Bums 
has inunortalized the simple "crimson-tipped flower," as the daisy, 
which grows in wild luxuriance in the meadows of Britain, and we 
cannot see a patch of its descendants in the double varieties of the gar- 
4len, without an admiration of the character of the poet who could by 
the magic of his song captivate our hearts. The meek blue corol of 
tibe Myositis with its golden eye, fringing the bank of the slugglish 
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ditch, and givinf^ grace to its weedy margin, recalls the token of true 
affection, in the oft repeated " Forget me not." Nor unapt is its name; 
for though it ma)r Jong pass unnoticed, from its unobtrusive character^ 
yet, once found, it wul ev<er ai\er prove a favorite. Emotions such as 
these, which the simpler beauty of a flower excite, are worthy the finer 
and higher principles of our nature, and evince a connection and sym* 
pathv with nobler and better things. — R. 

M^rtu muUieaiUit, — We have lefl out this season, in our garden 
here, upwards of twentv strong roots of this plant, with the object of 
testing Its hardiness. The shoots were cut on close to the ground, as 
recommended by M. de Wael, vol. ii.^p. 391, and about three inches of 
soil thrown over them. The situation is a sheltered one, under a south- 
west fence : and the unsettled question respecting their hardiness in this 
latitude we hope to set at rest.^^P. B, H./jr,, Catnbridgeporty Dee, 
nth, 1836. 

Inarching Camellioi, by inserting the bottoms of the Scions in a phial 
of FFaier.-— We have latelv seen a large plant of the camellia in the 
forcing flower-garden of Mr. Wales, Dorchester, on which he has in- 
arched several varieties by this system. It is an excellent niode when it 
is desired to inarch a large plant with several kinds, and supersedes the 
necessiU' of elevating other plants on stages for the same object. A 
scion of a rare variety can also be carried a great distance, and marched 
on to another plant. — Cond, 

Pcednia Moutan papaveriUea var. JRoto^^ii. — A plant of the same kind 
as that mentioned, in our article in vol. ii, p. 371, as existing in Col. 
Perkiiis's collection, and which we suppose to be the variety Raw^stt, 
will be in flower in a few days in Mr. Leathers green-house, in Cam- 
bridgeport* We hope when it opens to satisfy ourselves respecting its 
true name.-— C^m^. 

Forty'-fold Potato, — ^Thb fine variety, which we have frequently 
noticed, and which has been cultivated to a considerable extent the past 
season, and is likely to be more so the coming one, is an enormous pro- 
ducer, and we have been kiformed by several gentlemen, who have 
grown it, that the quantity of potatoes generally found in a hill is three 
times the number of any other sort. Owin^ to this large number, the 
potatoes are, consequently, not so large in size as they would be were 
there not so many in a hui; a gentleman who raised upwards of fifty 
bushels year before last, observed this, and, the past season, ordered but 
one potato to be planted in a hill; but when the crop was dug the num- 
ber of potatoes was found to be nearly as great as the year before. The 
coming season he informs us that he shall cut them up into s^ts, and in 
this manner one potato will plant three or four hills: what the result 
will be remains to be seen; but we have no doubt that the potatoes will 
be less in number and of much larger size. The same gentleman has 
stated to us that he thinks it is the best variety he has ever eaten. — 
Cond. 

Loksa nitida, — This plant, which has been recommended as a beau- 
tiful annual, is not deserving a place in the flov\rer garden. The leaves 
are covered with a prickly armature, which appear to be hollow 
tubes, secreting a poisonous fluid. The flowers cannot be plucked 
without some of their prickles stinging the hand, which wounds are 
generally attended with considerable pain. When there are so many an- 
nuals which are so much more beautiful than this, it seems singular that 
it should have ever been recommended to cultivation. — Id. 

Arauckria imbriei^ta. — Plants of this spendid species are for sale by 
Mr. Buist, Philadelphia. This species, as also most all the coniferous 
tribe, are multiplied extensively by cuttings and layers by the French 
nurserymen, W^ hope to see it in all collections of plantB.— W, 
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Art. II. Qurne^, Criticisms^ ^c. 

Errata, — In our last, at p. 15, bottom Ibe, for "East Cambridffe," 
read West Cambridge; pu 28, line 20 from the top, for " gldria belgi- 
ca," read gldria mdndi. In this number, p. 41, Ime 12, from the top, 
for " O'xalis," read O'xali^; p. 57, for " Dr. Isaac Mease," read Dr. 
James Mease. 

Rbsa^iroz and the Kamtschatka rose identical. — A remark will be 
noticed m the " List of Plants" attached to the December number of 
the second volume of this Magazine, page 470, respecting the specific 
of a large single red rose, commonly known in the few gardens in which 
it is cultivated, as l?6sa f^rox. By that remark it would appear that 
this commonly received name was not correct. With this opinion I 
entirely disagree, and for the following reasons, viz. 

I. JRdsa Bieberst^inn Lindl., or J?dsa f^^rox Bieb, which is supposed 
to be the genuine species, having tohile flowers, will be found to oelong 
to that group of roses, whose stems are covered with very minute 
prickles, and which have small delicate leaves, which, from their strik- 
ing likeness, are termed Pimpinel]if51i8e. To this group belong the 
beautiful Scotch rose and its numerous varieties, which may be consid- 
ered as its type. 

II. The Kamtschatka rose has neither pimpernel leaves nor minute 
prickles; on the contrary, its foliage is very lar^e and of. a vivid green, 
and its prickles stout, rtgid and long, and of uniform size. 

III. Thb rose will also be found to be of Caucasian origin, the J}6sa 
f^rox of LaWrence and th^ JRdsa kamch&tica of Redout6. 

For these reasons I am still inclined to maintain the common appel- 
lation of the plant in question, unless other and more decisive authority 
is adduced to invalidate its prior claims. — An admirer ofRbaafirox, 

Sago Palm {Cy*eas revothta.) — A plant in full bloom was presented 
at the New York Horticultural Society's exhibition, in October last. 
Can any of our friends inform us whether it was a male or female? — 
Cond. 



Art. III. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, December Slst. — Exhibited. From J. Heard^ Esq., Bur^ 
ffermeester pears, (see Mr. Manning's account of this fruit, "p. 48.) 
From B. Weld, Roxbury, Passe Colmar pears. From P. C. Brooks, 
Esq., Burgermeester pears. From B. Y. French, Bellflower and Dan- 
vers sweet apples. From James Eustis, Baldwin apples. 

January 7th. — Exhihited. From the Hon. E. Vose, Lewis, Wilkin- 
son and Passe Colmar pears, all fine specimens : also Maryffold and 
Hubbardston Nonsuch apples. From L. P. Grosvenor, Chandler ap- 
ples, and a kind called the Queening, but not the true variety known by 
this name; the Chandler apples we have before stated to be an excellent 
fruit. From James Eustis, apples, very handsome, the name unknown. 

January I4th. — Exhibited. From J. M. Ives, Salem^ Carhouse, 
Fama Gusta, and Michel Henry pippin apples: also a kind, the name 
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Fhruuil Hall Market. 



unknown^ the first named fruit was handsome and of fine flavor. 
R. Mannm^, Nelis d'hiver and Newtown virgoulouse pears; the j 



From 
^ * , ■ former 

is a fine fruit, as has been stated by Mr. Manning in his excellent article 
in the present number. 



Art. IV. Faneuil Hall Market. 



RooiM, Tubera, ^. 



Potatoes: 



E.rtport.{P*'?»^'." 



[ per bushel. 
Turnips: common, 
per bushel,. 



French, J I«'J^}v.. 
*( per bushel,.. . 
Onions : 

per bushel 

^^■^J per bunch. 

Beets, per bushel, 

Garrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, p^r bushel, 

Babify, per bunch, 

Horseradbh, per pound,. . 

Radishes, per bimch, 

fihallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbagegf Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages : per dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red 

Cauliflowers,each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root, 

Spinach, per peck, 



Sqwuha and Pumpkins. 



Canada, per pound, 

Winter crook neck, per pound, 

Lima, per pound,. 

West India, per pound,... 
Pumpkins, each, 



From To 



Jets. 



60 

G2k 

00 

76 

60 >{ 

00 



60 
60 
60 

00 
4 
4 
76 
75 
76 
12; 
12! 
17 
20 
14 



60 
1 00 
1 00 



10 

12i 

60 



none. 
7 
6 

none. 
12i 



f?cts 



75 
76 
1 26 
00 
00 
25 

76 

76 

25 

6 

6 

00 

00 

00 

17 



75 

60 

60 

60 

12i 

25 



Poland SweH Herbs, 

Parsksy, per half peck,. . . 

Sage, per pound, 

Mai'joram, per bunch, .... 

Savoi7,per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., .... 

Fruits. 

Apples, dessert : 

«—.{?:; K:: 



Baldwiii»J«*'^";f'i- 
' i per bushel. 

Golden Pippins, per bushel, 

Bellflower, per bushel,. . . 

Pears : 

St. Germain, per dozen,. 

Passe Colmar, per dozen, 

Chaumontel, per half peck, 

MessircJean, 



Bak»g.{P«" 



per bushel,. 
Quinces, per bushel,. . . 
Cranberries, per bushel, 

Pine Apples, each, 

Grapes: (foreign,) per pound, 

White Malaga, 

Purple Malaga, 

Berberries, per bushel. 






Shaddocks, each,. 
Chestnuts, per biishel, 

Walmits, Jl«'fT!l 

* ^ per bushel, 

Almonds, (sweet) per pound, . 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 



From To 



$cts. 

26 

17 

6 

6 

6 



1 60 
76 

2 60 
1 60 
200 
1 00 
200 
1 00 
1 60 
1 60 

66 
none. 

60 

S7i 
8 60 
1 60 
none. 
6 00 

25 



20 
none. 
S 00 

25 
800 

25 

25 
400 
4 60 
225 

12 
4 
8 



»cts. 



20 
12 
12 



2 00 

1 00 

3 00 

2 00 
2 50 

1 25 

2 60 
1 25 
200 



1 00 



76 
60 
00 
00 



8 00 
87i 



8 60 

60 

8 60 

87J 

600 

5 00 

2 50 

14 



Remarks. There has been but a slight alteration in the state of the 
market since our last report. Sales contmue dull, and veiy little is done 
in shipping. Potatoes, of common kinds, of rather ordinary quality. 
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are abundant: there have been the usual arrivals from the eastward, 
but few of the very best quality have come to hand; consequently 

grime Eastports and Chenangoes demand a high price and a quick sale, 
alsify is scarce, and but little is brought in; it is not yet cultivated to 
much extent for the market. What radishes are received are very good, 
but they come in slowly. 

Cabbages remain as at our last, but the quality of those how sold is 
poorer; tney are exceedingly small. Cauliflowers' are scarce; they de- 
mand a good price, and it is remarkable that they are not raised in 
greater abunaance. Lettuces are scarce, but will probably soon be 
brought in; durinff this month they are less abundant than in any other 
in the year. Celery is quite scarce, and the supplies of fine roots 
are received from New York: this should not be; tne marketmen of 
this vicinity might raise it in sufficient quantity for all demands; some 
roots of the giant red and white have come m this year; this is much 
preferable to the common sort, and it should be generally cultivated, as 
It commands a more ready sale, from its beautiful appearance ; its 
quality is also better than the old kind. 

Of squashes there is scarcely one of any sort to be found in the mar- 
ket. Arrivals from the West Indies are looked for, but there are none 
of this kind remaining on hand; a few crooknecks may be found, which 
quickly sell at our highest prices. 

Sales of apples continue very dull. Fruit keeps well this season, and 
finer specimens were never seen at this season ot the year. New York 
pippins have advanced a little. Chaumontel pears are very plenty, but 
otner dessert varieties are gone. Cranberries bring an exorbitant price; 
they have not probably been as scarce for twenty years. Malaga grapes 
are yet plentiful.— Ftmr*, Jtf. T., BostoUy Jan. ao, 1837. 



Art. V. Meteorological Notice. 

FOR DECEMBER. 



The month of December was much milder than was anticipated from 
the severity of the weather in November. No snow fell during the 
month, and there were several rainy days: after the 35th, howev- 
er, the thermometer ranged considerably lower, and the last three or 
four days of the month it fell below zero in the morning. Prevailing 
winds, as usual at this season, N. W. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature, 36^ 16' — highest 50^ above; 
lowest, 6° below zero. 

Winds.— N. two days— N. E. one— S. E. two— S. ^ve — S. W. seven 
— W. four— N. W. ten. 

Force of the Wind. — Brisk, fourteen days — flight, seventeen. 

Character of the Weather. -^Yiv%f eight days^FAiR, sixteen days — 
Cloudt, seven. 

Rainy f six days. 
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HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR FEBRUARY. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

At this season of the year but little can be done, except where there 
are forcing-houses. Towards the latter part of the month, however, 
the pruning of orchards may be commenced; large fruit-trees in the 
garden may also be pruned of all decayed branches. 

In the forcing department there will be plenty of work, especially if 
it is very extensive. Where there are several ranges, trees will be in 
fruit in one, in flower in another, and just breaking their buds in a third. 
We have not room in this page to go into detail, but must refer those 
wanting information to the articles on forcing among the original com- 
munications. 

Orape vines in the green-house will begin to swell their buds towards 
the latter part of the month; tie them up neatly to the trellis as soon as 
they do. 

Grape cuttings, where there are hot-beds, and it is wished to procure 
strong vines the first season, may be nowput in, each formed of a single eye. 

Peach and other fruit trees in pots, now set in the green-house, will 
ripen their fruit early in the season. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Amaryllises will now begin to throw up their flower spikes; re-pot 
them in a fresh soil, and they will grow rapidly. 

Roses should now be watered tolerably rreely, occasionally, if conve- 
nient, using liquid manure, and they will make strong shoots. 

Cactuses may now be watered occasionally : place them in the warm- 
est situation in the green-house. 

Seeds of various kinds of green-house plants should now be sown in 
shallow pans. 

Alstrcemerias will be now pushing their shoots and should be immedi-' 
ately re-potted. 

jiyacinths, ranunculuses, &c. should have plenty of air to prevent 
their being drawn up. 

Orange and lemon trees may be grafted at this season; and the plants 
will be much handsomer than when budded. 

DaMias: those who are eager to have dahlias in June should start 
theplants this month. 

(fameUias will need good supplies of water till they have completed 
their growth. During this month inarching may be performed. Sow 
the seeds, if neglectea last month. 

Calceolarias: repot these, as soon as they require it, into larger pots. 

Propagate all sorts of green-house plants at this season. Wnere 
there is a stove, cuttings may be put in tne year round. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber beds should be put into operation this month; sow the seeds 
or procure plants as soon as possible. 

Celery, radish, lettuce, cauliflower and cabbage seeds, should be 
sown for an early crop. 

Asparagus may be easily forced in an ordinary hot-bed; but the roots 
should be laid in the cellar in the fall. 

Rhubarb plants, in pots, may be brought forward, by plunging them 
in a good hot-bed. 

Tomato seeds should be planted, to procure the fruit early in the 
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ORIGINAL COMMUXfCATIOXS. 

Art. I. Forest and Timber Trees^ the Osage Orange^ ^c. 
By William Kenrick, Author of the New American Or- 
chardtst. 

I AM induced to send you a few remarks on timber trees, to 
which I shall add some observations on other subjects. I was 
induced to this by an observation in one of the late numbers of 
The Cultivator^ a valuable work published by Judge Buel, at 
Albany, wherein, speaking of the Osage orange, (Madura au- 
rantiaca,) he says, " The Osage orange is tender, even more 
tender tlian the Morus multicaulisj as ii had there been killed 
down to the ground every winter. ^^ These are the words, as nigh 
as I can recollect, in substance. I had stated, in some of the 
periodicals last spring, which I have seen copied into other jour* 
nals at Hartford and Albany-^Aaf ike Osage orange was a hardy 
tree, 4is it had sustained the rigors of the last seven years near 
Boston. I have two trees standing on the hill where I reside, 
one seven, and the other eight inches in circumference — the one 
ten feet high, and the other eleven feet; here they have stood 
since the spring of 1829, without any protection, and are yet 
uninjured by our worst winters ; one in a northerly and bleak ex- 
position, the other north-westerly — the soil loamy, springy, resting 
on a solid hard pan of gravelly clay. The tree being yet rare here, 
I know none so large in this state, except at the Botanic Garden, 
in Cambridge, where I think I have seen them. I have general- 
ly bought these trees, but never recollect to have lost one single 
tree by winter. 

Yet when I had read the account of Judge Buel, and towards 
die last of December, and some time after winter had set in, re- 
collecting I had a nursery of a few tliousands of these trees on 
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some low sloping land, which I bought late last spring, and then 
only a year old, I caused horse manure to be spread over the 
roots, leaving the tops quite exposed as before. I have but little 
or no fears for their fate. 

We know from experience that even in our climate the pear, 
the cherry, the plum, and the quince, while young, and but of a 
single summer's growth, are tender trees^ and require protection, 
during the first winter, on a naked and defenceless soil. We 
know that these trees, during the first winter, are liable to be 
thrown out by frost and destroyed, unless we afford them pro- 
tection; but in the second winter, if they grow well, we have 
rarely witnessed any injury from winter. 

I am inclined to believe that the climate of the valley of the 
great Hudson river is exposed to a degree of extreme cold dur- 
ing winter, which is unknown in the same latitudes on high hills 
remote from that river, or on the lands near the sea. The same 
remarks may apply to the valley of the Connecticut, from the 
position of this river, throughout its whole extent, from Canada 
to the sea. 

I have good evidence that the climate of the whole valley of 
the North river is, in all low situations, another and much more 
severe and destructive climate, during winter, than ours at Bos- 
ton, — the extreme cold of Canada being brought down and con- 
centrated by the prevailing winds, which usually blow either north 
or south, and seldom across the stream; and the frosts of summer 
are more common and destructive in these valleys, as the dews 
exhaled by day descend and rest on these valleys by night. I 
have evidence of this in the frequent destruction of the cherry 
trees, particularly at Albany, *and of some other trees which in 
other situations are deemed hardy. Albany being in the same 
latitude as Boston, I have never particularly noticed in our jour- 
nals how low the thermometer had 'descended at that place. I 
only recollected once to have observed that it descended as low 
as twenty-four degrees below zero; but it may at times have gone 
down much lower, as I think I remember seeing an account that 
it had descended to thirty degrees below zero at Troy, which is 
but ten miles above Albany. I am further assured by gentleman 
on whom I can rely, that the whole valley not only of the North 
river, but also of the Connecticut, is another and distinct climate 
from ours. I have accounts of the occasional destruction of 
large bearmg hardy trees by our late winters, as far down the 
river as Glastonbury, below Hartford, particularly of the pear, 
peach and cherry, also of the hardy forest trees occasionally for 
many miles above. Two years ago the thermometer was as low 
as thirty-three degrees below zero at Northampton, and this win- 
ter I noticed it liad descended to thirty degrees below zero on 
this same river, at Hanover, Vt. 
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The Osage orange is a beautiful tree; its leaves bear striking 
resemblance to those of the orange tree, and the wood, like that 
of the orange, is armed with long sharp spines. At Philadelphia^ 
it is asserted that it makes the finest, the strongest, and most 
beautiful hedge in the world, being set out in a single row, at the 
distance of twelve or fifteen inches asunder. 

As to the tunber, my authorities are, the Hon. Mr. Sevier, 
late member of Congress from Arkansas, and Mr. Flmt, who 
wrote the account oi the Western States, who assert that the 
wood is remarkably tough, strone and elastic, and is preferred 
by the Indians to idl other wood lor bows, and hence its name of 
bow wood. The timber admits a fine polish, and is usefiil as 
such to the cabinet maker. For timber, they assert it is one of 
the strongest and most durable in the world, and is preferred, in 
the construction of steam-boats, even to live oak. 

Observing the remarkably hard texture of the three-thomed 
acacia, I had suggested that this wood promised to become a 
most valuable timber tree, like some others of the same tribe; 
but this suggestion was contradicted in some of our eastern jour- 
nals, where it was asserted that the timber was worthkss. But 
Mr. Flint has assured us, in his work on the western country, 
that the three-thorned acacia is one of the strongest and best of 
all the varieties of timber, and is much used in the construction 
of steam-boats on the western waters. 

It is truly said by artificers in wood, that for many purposes a 
pound of wood is stronger than a pound of iron. In regard to 
strength^ the oak, the shagbark, and the ash are among the most 
valuable known with us, in our climate, and are applied to an in- 
finite variety of uses. The ash, though less durable than the 
oak, is light and strong, elastic, and works very smooth, and is 
therefore very superior to oak for a variety of uses; for the shafts 
and springs of riding carriages particularly. There may be, 
however, some kinds of wood even superior to the ash for all 
these purposes. I have observed, for this last purpose, that the 
lance wood has lately been used, a tree which grows in the West 
Indies, and is far superior, stronger, more firm and elastic, inas- 
much as the ishafts and springs of chaises formed from this mate- 
rial required but half the volume or thickness as ash; iron or 
steel could not for these purposes supply its place. I know that 
the wood of tropical countries is more solid and compact gene- 
rally than ours, but I hope some kinds may be found in our own 
extensive country equally as good and far superior to our native 
timber, and adapted to our climate. 

Respectfully, your friend, 

William Kenrick. 
J^onantum Hillj JNTetoton, Jan. 1837. 
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Art. II. Tlie Garden. By the Hon. J. Buel, Albany, 
Conductor of the Cultivator. 

I CONSIDER a good garden not only as contributing largely to 
the sustenance and health of the family, but as a pretty good in- 
dication of the taste, comfort and refinement of its inmates.^ 
^^othing is more conducive to health and rational enpysnent than 
fresh fruits and vegetables, gathered or plucked at maturity from 
one's own garden. They are luxuries that cannot be purchased^ 
Desirous of contributing my mite to tlieir extension and improve* 
ment, I send you some remarks, principally quoted from high 
authority, on the vernal management of the fruit department, 
which deservedly holds a high rank, both as a source of pleasure 
and of profit, in this branch of rural labor. 

The varieties of the pear now in culture furnish a succession 
of fine fruit for the table through the whole circle of the year. 
Trees planted by the father comfort and enrich his children to 
the third and fourth generation, and serve to carry down his name 
to a grateful posterity. They are delicious for family use, and 
always command a good price in the market. The Virgoulouse 
of the valley of the Hudson is usually sold at two to three dollars 
the bushel, and I have seen them sold at fifteen to seventeen dol- 
lars the barrel; and other varieties, equally luscious, need but be 
better known to command an equal price. The plum and the 
peach, where the latter can be grown, are equally desirable for 
family use, and profitable for the market. The same remark 
holds good as to the grape, with the further advantage, that this, 
as well as the plum, may be preserved fresh and fine for winter 
use, by alternating them in stone jars, with cotton batting or dry 
saw«dust. The smaller fruits, as the strawberry, raspberry, cur- 
rant and gooseberry, are all easily multiplied from a succession 
of delicacies for the table for two or three months, and are more 
or less promotive of health. All these fruits may be^ enjoyed by 
the farmer in superior excellence, without seriously abstracting 
from the labors of the farm. They may be most of them kept in 
a dried state, for family use or for market, durmg the year; and 
when beet sugar becomes as abundant here as it rs now in France, 
an event which I expect ere long to see realized, preserved 
fruits may become as common with our farmers, and be made to 
contribute as largely in our bills of fare, as they now do in some 
parts of the eastern continent. 

The season for transplanting, and for propagating by grafting, 
layering, and by cuttings, being at hand, some remarks upon 
these processes will not be considered impertinent, and I trost 
not unprofitable. 
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The first step is, where scions are to be employed, either as 
grafts or cuttings, to secure the desired varieties without delay. 
They should be separated from the parent stock before the bu4 
begins to swell. They may be transported to any reasonable 
distance, and kept till wanted for use in a cellar, or with their 
butt-ends well plunged in earth. The larger fruits may be prop- 
agated by grafting or layering; the grape, currant, quince and 
gooseberry by cuttings. As you have already treated on these 
processes in your Magazine, I wilKquote from Professor Rennie, 
to explain more fully the scientific principles upon which they 
depend for success. 

" Scientific Principles for Transplantino. 

^' The removing of growing plants from one part of the garden 
to another is done for various reasons, and the science of traas-* 
planting will consequently depend on the intention of the garden- 
er in the operation. The principal facts to be recollected are, 
that every plant takes its food by the tips of the root fibres, and 
that the sap thence carried up into the leaves has much of its 
water and oxygen carried off by exposure to light, particularly to 
sunshine. It follows, that if part or all of the tips of the root 
fibres be broken off or bruised, the plant will be kept hungry or 
starved, just as an animal would be, with its mouth much injured 
or blocked up; while if a plant in such a state is placed in the 
sunshine, the water and oxygen carried off thereby will very 
soon cause it to. flag, wither and die. 

^* Transporting. — If the gardener's object then be simply to 
move plants from one place to another, without affecting their 
growth in any way, it will be important to preserve every root 
fibre entire; and even, when this can be done, to take it up with 
part of the soil in which it has been growing, or with a large ball 
of earth, as it is termed. When this cannot be done, the root 
fibres ought to be placed in their new station, as nearly as possi- 
ble in the manner they were at first; and hence dibbmg, where 
the soil is at all stiff, will be a bad practice, from its being cer- 
tain to confine and crush the root fibres within the walls of the 
dibbed hole. 

^' If it be found impossible to preserve these root fibres from 
injury, or to replant them exactly as they were, then, in order to 
diminish the loss of water and oxygen, the plants ought to be 
shaded from the light, or, if that cannot be done, they ought to 
have a suitable proportion of their leaves or branches cut off. 
De CandoHe says, this practice was wont t6 be so universal upon 
the continent, that the gardener's maxim was, ' If you plant your 
own father, you must cut off his head.' Sir Henry Stewart has 
proved the bad science of such universal barbarity. 

^^ It b important not to plant the roots too deep, so as to be 
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out of the reach of air, or too shallow to expose them to drought." 
If the holes are made sufficiently large and deep, so as to have 
the roots surrounded, when the plant is in its place, by well pul- 
verized surface mould, a tree should not be planted more than an 
inch deeper than it stood in the nursery. The object in trans- 
planting cabbage, brocoU, &c. is, by checking their growth, to 
throw them earlier into flower or head. Trees are frequently 
transplanted in their young state, by nurserymen, purposely to 
abridge their long roots, and to increase their root fibres. They 
are therefore In the best condition for final planting, after they 
have been one year transplanted, and done well, in the nursery. 
They are then removed with nearly their entire roots. 

^^ Scientific Principles of Striking. 

"By certain experiments, not by any means praiseworthy, 
yet, beyond all question, it has been proved that, if the head of » 
snail or earth-worm be cut off, the body will not only live for a 
considerable time, but a new head will be reproduced, with a 
mouth capable of taking food. By similar experiments k has 
been found that the legs of spiders and the feet of frogs, when 
cut off, are reproduced. 

" Upon a similar principle, when the roots of certain plants^, 
which are to them what the head is to animals, are cut off, new 
roots may, under peculiar circumstances, be reproduced. The 
chief condition required for the reproduction of such roots, is 
the preservation of their life, till the roots have time to form, and 
various expedients are resorted to with this view, as well as for 
the quick production of their roots. 

" Striking by Layers. — The common mode of striking by 
layers is to select a branch, to slit, tongue, or cut it half through, 
in a direction sloping upwards, or to take off a ring of bark, or 
pierce it in several directions with a brad-awl, or twist a wire 
round it, to bring the part operated upon in the earth, leavmg the 
point above ground, and to fix it iii its place by a crotched stick. 
The descending pulp, otherwise called elaborated sap, or cam- 
brun, is stopped short by the cut, in its passage toward the root, 
rood buds are formed by it, which soon send out roots into the 
moist earth, and when these are deemed strong enough to feed 
the plant, the branch is cut off a little below, and the tree in 
miniature is ready for plantmg out. The soil should not be too 
damp, lest the cut part canker. 

"Scientific Principles of Grafting. 

" When the finger is cut with a knife, the blood-vessels soon 
contract their cut extremities into an opening so narrow, that the 
thicker and red part of the blood cannot pass, and the bleeding 
herefore ceases. But even then there oozes out the thin watery 
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part of the blood, consisting chiefly of matter, the same or similar 
to the white of an egg, which, being thus separated from the rest 
of the blood, thickens by the heat of the body, as the white of 
the egg does by boiling. If the lips of the finger cut according- 
ly be kept cldse together by sticking plaster, they will become 
united by means of this natural glue or serum in little more than 
a day. Upon .the same principle 1 once succeeded, as others 
have done, m managing to unite the whole upper joint of a finger 
which a boy had chopped ofi* by machinery; and experiments 
.have been successful in causing the spur of a cock to unite and 
grow upon his comb. 

^^ It is upon similar principles that the science of grafting is 
founded; for if a young branch, like the boy's finger, be taken off 
by a clean cut, and the cut extremities immediately joined, the 
descending pulp will thicken like the watery part of blood, and 
while it remains soft the sap from the cut end. of the sap-vessels 
will force its way through to their continuation above in the cut 
slit, wluch, if the process be successfully managed, will grow as 
well, or nearly, as if it never had been cut. 

^^ If, again, instead of applying the same cut scion to the part 
it was cut from, 9 scion from another tree be applied, as if I had 
applied to the boy's finger the tip of another boy's finger, chop- 
ped off by the same accident, there seems no good reason to 
doubt that a similar healthy joining might, by care, be effected. 
In the case of animals, indeed, such joinings are rare, because 
rarely tried, but in garden plants they are exceedingly common, 
for the purpose of continuing esteemed varieties of valuable fruits 
and flowers, accidentally produced by cultivation, as well as for 
forwardmg the fruiting of young trees, since seedlings require 
years to arrive at a bearing state. 

^^ On examining the joining of a graft about a fortnight after it 
has been made, I have found, as in a healing finger-cut, a number 
of small roundish grains, in the form of a thin layer, produced 
from the thickening of the pulp, and destined to form the hard 
substance termed the callus, which in general projects a little 
externally, and the scar differs in appearance from the other parts 
of the bark. It is, however, only in the space between the pulp- 
wood and the bark that the uniting substance is formed, and 
therefore it is evident that the slip to be grafted must have this 
part applied to the same part of the stock, and, if these differ in 
thickness, at least to one side. 

" One of the most obvious principles of this process is, that 
the sorts to be grafted should be alike, or nearly alike, because, 
!n that case, the arrangement of the sap and pulp-vessels being 
similar, their cut ends will more readily apply mouth to mouth, 
and less obstruction or interruption of the circulatmg juices will 
take place. 
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*' To this principle there is an exception, arising from the pe- 
culiar design which the graft is intended to fulfil. Where the 
design is to increase fruit-bearing, the stock may be of firmer 
texture than the cutting, as when a peach cutting is grafted on a 
plum stock, which, having narrow vessels, a part of the descend- 
mg pulp is stopped short, and serves to strengthen the branch. 
If it be intended to increase the branches and leaves, on the 
other hand, a plum cutting grafted on a peach stock might proba- 
bly do so, by allowing the ascent of more sap. 

" Binding of the Graft. — When the joining has been made, 
by cutting and properly fitting the bark of the slip to the back of 
the stock, at least on one side thereof, it must be bound so as to 
prevent this junction from being deranged. This is usually done 
with a ball of three parts of clay, well worked, with one part of 
fresh horse droppings, and a little finely chopped straw, the 
whole about an inch thick, and two inches or more in length, be- 
ing tied with a ribbon of bass." 

The principle upon which this is done, is to prevent the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere from getting to the fluid pulp at the 
joining, where it would unite with the carbon, and form carbonic 
acid gas, and thereby rob the pulp of its solidity. The exclu- 
sion of light is necessary on the same account, for, as in the 
case of the finger cut, the oxygen would unite with the carbon, 
and would prevent the thickening of matter from the blood. On 
the same account, moisture, by supplying oxygen, would be in- 

{'urious; and dryness might act both as exhausting the pulp, and 
»y causing the edges of the back to shrivel and gape, which 
would facilitate the entrance of the air and its oxygen. 

Pruning. • 

We have been the constant advocates for summer instead of 
winter pruning^-of pruning after the leaves have expanded, and 
the limbs have nearly or quite completed their vernal growth, in 
preference to pruning when trees are leafless and the growth 
dormant. We have done so because we considered it most 
rational in theory, and have found it more beneficial in practice. 
As it is the general practice to prune fruit trees at this season, 
we will capitulate the reasons which have influenced our prac- 
tice. 

1 . Winter pruning causes an increase of spray or weak iimbs, 
which it is the object of the cultivator to lessen, in order to ad- 
mit the light, heat and air into the head of the tree, to perfect 
and mature the fruit. On this point we quote Prof. Rennie: — 

" The head or branches," he observes, " will always be in 
proportion to the roots, and the food with which they are fur- 
nislied. It will therefore be preposterously obvious to dream of 
checking the luxuriance of a tree by cutting out its branches in 
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autumn or winter; for no sooner does the sap begin to flow in 
sprmg, than fresh branches will arise from the strongest branch 
buds below where the pruning was made, and the same quantity 
of sap being furnished, the tree will very soon be as luxuriant as 
before the operation. Frequently it will be more so, for the 
pulp laid up in the roots the preceding autumn will be more apt 
to cause new root fibres than in an unpruned tree. So true is 
this, that weak old trees are often headed down, to render 
them luxuriant; though the same gentleman will also exten- 
sively top luxuriant trees in winter, with the hope (certain to be 
frustrated,) of checking their growth. Summer pruning, how- 
ever, has a different effect, and when young shoots and suckers 
are thinned off in summer, they prevent a tree from exhausting 
itself.^' 

2. Winter pruning bears to the sun and winds at the worst 
season p{ the year, and long before the heading process can 
commence. The cut part either dries and checks, making a 
lodgment for rains, and causes disease and death, or the sap ex- 
udes from the wound, producing canker, and corroding the bark. 

3. Both of these evils are averted by summer pruning. New 
sprouts are seldom thrown out, and the diminished flow of pulp 
or elaborated sap is expended in healing the wounds, by cover- 
ing them entirely, or then: edges, with new wood; and in the 
formation of buds. 

It should be borne in mind that light, heat and air are all ne- 
cessary to develope the excellence of fruit. Without their co- 
operation fruit neither attains its natural color, consistence or 
flavor. Light is necessary to give substance, hardness and color. 
Heat is indispensable to the active circulation of the sap and the 
formation of sugar, or the principle of llavor. And air is ne- 
cessary in modifying the sap, while undergoing the elaborating 
process. Hence the utility of exposing fruit to the influence of 
these agents, by thinning the wood upon fruit trees. ' In the 
apple, especially, it is advisable to train its top in the form of an 
inverted funnel, by cutting out the leading upright shoots as soon 
as three or four arms or branches, at a proper height, are suffi- 
ciently advanced to receive and elaborate the sap coming from 
the roots. Upright wood does not produce fruit like that which 
inclines, or grows nearly horizontal. So that taking out the 
leading stem not only produces more but better fruit. As leaves 
are as necessary to the formation of roots as roots are to the 
formation of: leaves, in pruning, one third of the stem ^uld at 
least be left untouched by the pruning knife. 

I am, dear sir, yours. Sec, 

J. BUEI^ 

Albanyj Jan. 24(&, 1837. 
VOL. in. — wo. III. 12 
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Art. III. Remarks on the DuraHon of the Improved varieties 
of J^ew York Fruit Trees. By A. J. Downing, Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, Newburgli, N. Y. 

The cultivators of the finer varieties of fruit are much inter- 
ested in this subject, which has ahready been considerably agi- 
tated abroad, without, as we think, a recurrence to those careful 
practical observations which ought to influence strongly the con- 
clusions at which it is desirable to arrive. Mr. Knight, the 
venerable president of the London Horticultural Society, and Dr. 
Van Mons, of Brussels, have given it as their opinion, (of no small 
importance,) that every variety of fruit has a natural period of 
duration, sfter which it inevitably decays and perishes. All 
propagations by grafting, inasmuch as they are but extensions of 
the parent tree of that variety, must necessarily therefore follow 
the same laws, and, finally, as the original stock becomes en- 
feebled by age, decays and perishes, the same efifects are visible 
in the grafts or cuttings taken from it. New varieties are again 
obtained from seed, that being the only manner in which nature 
reproduces and reinvigorates herself. 

When Mr. Knight, some years ago, first propounded this the- 
ory, he did not attempt to fix definitely the probable duration of 
any varieties of fruit; but for proofs of its general correctness, 
he referred to many fine old sorts which then exhibited symp- 
toms of decay and degeneration, among which the English Gol- 
den pippin, a variety of several hundred years existence, was a 
prominent example: most of the trees of that kind of apple, 
showing, at that time, symptoms of approaching decay in almost 
every part of England, except two or three of the southern 
counties. 

Dr. Van Mons, who has reared an immense quantity of trees^ 
both from seeds and cuttings, and also originated many excellent 
varieties, considers that as a fine and improved variety of fruit is 
entirely an artificial production — ^the product of culture alone — ^it 
therefore decays with the more rapidity the farther the variety is 
removed from a state of nature; in other words, as the varieties of 
apples, for example, are produced in gradually ascending excel- 
lence, from the austere crab to the most delicious and highly 
flavored dessert apple, by a successive improvement in each gen- 
eration, the crab, being the species in a state of nature, will have 
the longest possible period of duration, while the last most im- 
proved and most artificial variety, will, of course, soonest run 
through its allotted period, and become extinct. The Doctor's 
experiments appear to have led him to believe that some of the 
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fine new varieties, of .pears, for instance, wiU not attain a duration 
of more than fifty or sixty years! 

That the theory here briefly stated is, in some degree, correct, 
no one who is acquainted with the details of vegetable physiol- 
ogy, as understood at the present day, can reasonably doubt. 
The question, however, is, what may be the probable duration 
of a healthy variety, and what are the causes which hasten its 
deterioration and decay? 

From many and repeated observations, we have been drawn 
to the conclusion, that the duration of any given variety of fruit, 
which has been originated from a healthy parent, may be prop- 
agated for two or three, if not for many, centuries. We do not 
believe that the grafts taken from the original tree of a certain 
variety inevitably follow the same laws of nature, and are affec- 
ted by the same period of decay, as that original tree; but we 
are rather inclined to the* belief, that the sudden decay of any 
given variety arises from causes depending upon the manner of 
its propagation, by grafting or otherwise, when a praper attention 
ie not paid either to the healthiness of the stocks grafted upon, 
or to the grafts themselves. We conceive this opinion receives 
additional support from the fact, becoming every day more clear- 
Iv understood by physiologists, that the buds are as entirely and 
decidedly distinct individual plants as the seeds themselves; al- 
though diey may undoubtedly, when separated from the parent 
stem, more readily carry with them and perpetuate any feeble- 
ness or disease inherent in the variety, than the seeds of the 
same. 

It may be inquired by those who have unhesitatingly adopted 
Mr. Knight's theory, how then do we account for the extinction 
of some of the finest old varieties of fruit in those very distiicts 
and countries where they originated? Why are the Golden pip- 
pins, the Nonpareils, &.c. no longer thrifty and productive in 
England, as formerly? Why do ^' we no longer see the beurre's, 
the St. Michael, the St. Germain, and other pears, as before, in 
the markets of Paris?'' The usual answer is that these varieties 
are extinct, from sheer old age, that their period has passed by, 
and they should be cast away as no longer worthy of Qultivation. 
With all due deference, we cannot believe a word of this. On 
the contrary, we have not the slightest doubt that the fine kinds 
of fruit have only become ^^ miserable outcasts" from having 
been carelessly and improperly propagated. 

Accumulated experience has taught us that the stock and the 
graft exert a reciprocal influence upon each otlier. That as an 
unhealthy stock may communicate its disease to the graft growing 
upon it, so, ako, a healthy stock may be affected by inserting in 
the same a diseased graft. Many variegated leaved plants (which, 
though generally admired, are. but diseased varieties,) are prop- 
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agated by grafting, through successive generations, ivithout losing 
their unhealthy taint, although placed on the most healthy stocks. 
The common gold-blotched leaved apricot is a familiar illustra- 
tion. Most of those varieties of weeping trees, as the weeping 
ash, cherry, laburnum, &c., which are the results of accidental 
deformity and disease, are continually perpetuated by grafting, 
without losing their distorted and anomalous forms, by being 
joined to healthy individuals of the same species. An apple, 
known in some of the nurseries as the Vine pippin, so called 
from its curiously twisted branches, is nothing more than the 
Newton pippin, propagated from some unhealthy and deformed 
branch. Do not these undeniable facts prove that it is in the high- 
est degree probable, that those fruits which now occur in some dis- 
tricts, quite deteriorated and worthless, are so merely from having 
been propagated in those districts from diseased individuals of such 
varieties? If we suppose that but four' trees of a new variety are 
first propagated from the original tree — that by chance one of these 
grafts has been placed upon a diseased stock, and that this tree 
falls into the hands of a cultivator or nurseryman who propagates 
thousands from it, disseminating them throughout the whole 
country, will not the disease be continued more or less through- 
out all the trees which he rears? The trees may, perhaps, for a 
long time, be fruitful and vigorous, if the parent was but slightly 
unhealthy; but the latent disease still remains, and the whole 
propagation will, finally, exhibit symptoms of premature decay. 
The same effects may follow, in case the original tree is not 
propagated from until it has reached an advanced age, if grafts 
are then taken from old and unthrifty instead of young and vigor- 
ous branches. We have no hesitation in saying, that to these 
two causes are owing the present decayed and miserable state of 
the fine old varieties in many parts of Europe. This is the 
more strongly confirmed in our mind, when we recollect that here 
and there districts are found in Erigland and France, where these 
old varieties flourish in all their native vigor and beauty. Po- 
mologists have attempted to account for this by saying, that an en- 
feebled variety begins to show symptoms of decay and old age 
soonest in the more northern districts,while in warmer localities the 
trees may yet remain in a great degree flourishing. It happens, 
most unfortunately for this opinion, that some of the fine pears, 
which have now become quite worthless in the mild climate of 
Paris and its environs, are yet very fair and fruitful in some of 
the colder counties of England. 

We regret to perceive that in the neighborhood of Boston, 
either from the causes here mentioned, or from the vigorous in- 
fluence of the sea-breezes in that neighborhood, the same dete- 
rioration of the old varieties of fruit is apparent, which is so 
much the matter of complaint abroad. The horticulturists there 
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seem also inclined to adopt the theory of Mr. Knight which we 
have heretofore stated. We can assure them, malgre^ that in the 
valley of the Hudson, in the same parallel of latitude as that city, 
these old varieties flourish with all their primitive luxuriance, un- 
impaired by the long lapse of years which the European pomol- 
ogists imagine has already put an end to their existence.* The 
beurr^'s, the Bergamot, the St. Michael or Virgoulouse, some 
of the oldest known varieties of pears, produce annually large 
crops of handsome and delicious fruit. The English Golden 
pippin, which Mr. Knight has benevolently consigned to oblivion, 
is here every year loaded with apples beautiful enough to have 
grown in the garden of the Hesperides; and, indeed, these old 
kinds are now more vigorous than some of the newer varieties, 
which, probably, from causes we have just stated, are not so 
healthy m appearance as we could desire. Do we tlien believe 
that the finer varieties of fruit have generally no limited period 
of duration? Certainly not. On the contrary, we are confident 
that, from the general carelessless of those persons who propa- 
gate fruit trees, the heedlessness with which they propagate in- 
discriminately from every thing which comes in their way, and the 
extreme difficulty with which a disease once introduced into the 
system of a tree is expelled from any portion of it, even by 
grafting on the most healthy stocks, that almost every variety 
will in time degenerate and become extinct. But a knowledge 
of these facts will enable us to guard against these evils, by prop- 
agating only from healthy individuals and upon healthy stocks, 
whereby the duration of any variety may be prolonged to an in- 
credible extent. It will teach us, also, the fallacy of bringing 
into general cultivation any variety, however new or promising, 

• How shall we reconcile Mr. Kenrick's remarks, in the American Or- 
A&rdiit, p. S8, with those contained in his article in our present num- 
ber in respect to these fruits? In the above work he states, that " those 
varieties, therefore, which no longer succeed with us, may yet continue 
for a while to flourish in the middle regions of the Union, and especial- 
ly in the interior, beyond the limits and influence of the cold easterly 
sea-breezes from the Atlantic, which, rising with the diurnal appear- 
ance of the sun, visit us so regularly and constantly at stated seasons.'* 
These remarks were probably made in consequence of the excellence 
in which the varieties of pears he alludes to were, and yet are, produced 
throughout nearly the wnole extent of the country, except witliin a few 
miles of Boston. But the climate of the whole valley of the North 
river, he says, is '^another and much more severe and destructive 
elimate than ours at Boston." The frosts of summer are more com- 
mon and destructive; yet all the pears he so unhesitatingly calls otUea$t$f 
are produced there in as jfreat perfection as they ever were on the 
original trees of these varieties. Certainty this does not agree with 
Mr. Kniffht's statement, which Mr. Kenrick has adopted. It cannot be 
the cold latitude of Boston whieh causes these fine fruits to be unwor- 
thy of cultivation. — Cond, 
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which has been originated in such a manner as to contain within 
itself the germs of disease; and, finally, that we may renew a 
fine variety in any locality, when it has become barren and worth- 
less, by procuring scions ifrom healthy trees of the same kinds, 
growing in districts where they are still flourishing. 

A. J. Downing. 

Botanic Garden and MirserieSj > 
Mwburgh, JV. F., Ftb. 1837. \ 



Art. IV. On the CulHvaHon of Geraniums, {or Pelar- 
goniums.) By J. W. Russell, Superintendent of Mount 
Auburn. 

As this tribe of plants is now coming into extensive circula- 
tion, I send you a lew remarks on their propagation and growth, 
premising that they may be useful to your readers at the present 
time. 

I hereby beg leave to mention, before I go any farther, that 
the common name geranium I intend to adhere to, believing that 
this lovely genus of plants is more generally known by its origi- 
nal cognomen than by the scientific one Pelargdnium. 

This splqndid tribe of plants is so well known, that any de- 
scription of them would be superfluous; and however conounon 
they may appear to some persons, still, -perhaps, there is not in 
the whole catalogue of plants a more extensive and endless vari- 
ety than may be found m this o}d favorite genus. Any person 
who has had the pleasure of seeing a choice collection in full 
bloom, will, perhaps, agree with me in saying this much — ^that a 
more charming sight is rarely or ever met with in the floral king- 
dom. If we notice the amazing diflerence in the habits of 
growth of each variety, the great diversity of foliage, the agree- 
able fragrance of some, and, above all, the magnificent appear- 
ance of the flowers of others, some most delicately pencilled, 
and others gorgeously painted, indeed adorned with every color 
and shade that art or taste can imagine, we must concede to them 
a rivalship over almost all other plants. If we take into consid- 
eration the length of time tliey continue in bloom, the ease with 
which the very best varieties are obtained, it would be difiicult 
to mention any one family of green-house plants that would be 
so likely to give such universal satisfaction. 
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In England geranium's are so much valued, that houses have 
been built expressly for their culture; some of which have cir- 
cular fronts, with arched roofs, not unfrequently connected with 
the mansion house, and others with span roofsj which, if I mis- 
take not, take the precedence over any other kind of structure 
for the growth of geraniums. 

To cultivate and grow geraniums to great perfection, (however 
simple it may appear to be,} it is indispensably necessary for 
the well doing of the plants that they be near the glass, where 
they will not be in the least shaded by others of a more ramping 
growth; a free circulation of air must be given every opportu- 
nity. If this is neglected, they are great tah tellers^ and will 
soon speak for themselves. The most delicate sorts ought to 
be arranged together, for if mixed in with more robust growers, 
they are sure to suffer more or less from their not being able to 
keep pace with them. Some judgment in watering is also neces- 
sary, as some of the strong growing sorts need a much greater 
supply than those of weaker habits; some of the species have 
thick fleshy roots, whilst others again are fibrous rooted. As a 
general rule to go by, the fibrous rooted kinds make the most 
luxuriant growth. 

The propagation of these plants is so well known, that almost 
every cultivator has a system of his own; therefore, I shall 
merely state the method t prefer to all others yet known by me. 
In the first or second week of June, make up a bed of oak leaves, 
eighteen mches in height, and about twelve mches wider aU round 
than the frame you intend to use for this purpose; but if the 
leaves are not at hand, use stable manure, making the bed of the 
same dimensions as just stated; but if the bed, after it is made, 
should happen to throw up a strong heat, it must be remembered 
that the cuttings should by no fneans be placed in it before the 
heat is on the decline. I wish the reader to understand me 
when I say, all that is necessary is a moderate heat, which wiD 
be the means of the cuttings making fine roots in a short time. 
A north or north'toest aspect should be preferred. Supposing 
this much is done, and all is ready for the cuttings, proceed to 
take them firom the plants, and first strip off two or three of the 
lower leaves, and make a straight cut under the petiole or foot- 
stalk of the leaf, observmg to leave them not more than four m- 
cbes in length; this done, prepare as many No. 1 pots, or the 
smallest size that is- made, as are wanted, by placing a piece of 
pot over the hole at the bottom, with the holloto side downwards, 
and filling it up to the rim with finely sifted, rich soil, with a portion 
of sand well mixed with it; then put only one cutting in the 
centre of each pot, to the depth of one and a half inches, and 
thus ^o on until the whole are finished, — then give them a gentle 
watering with a watering pot, through a fine rose. ' A few days 
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before the frame is wanted for this use, about four inches of 
light dry earth should be put over the bed, in order to plunge the 
pots in regular order down to their rims. 

This system of propagating the geranium, I have no doubt, 
will not be approved of by some individuals, who may think that 
there is no necessity to go to this trouble to propagate a plant 
that almost every person who makes the attempt, no matter what 
method is taken, generally succeeds; nevertheless, where fine 
young plants are preferred, it will be found, by trying the method 
1 have proposed, that they will be very easily obtained; and in 
situations where framing is carried on to any extent, all the care 
that is necessary will be amply remunerated by the beauty of the 
plants. 

If a north aspect near to a high fence or building has been 
selected, no shading will be necessary ;^-obsefve to prop up the 
light that is on the frame every fine day a half an inch or an mch. 
In the course of three weeks or a month the cuttings wiU be 
well rooted, and as soon as this is ascertained, the glass must be 
tak^n off altogether, in order to give them all the advantage of 
light and air, looking over them occasionally, to see that they do 
not suffer for the want of water, &c. Plants propagated in this 
manner may be grown to any shape or size the cultivator wishes 
to have them in one year; for by being rooted in the first place 
singly in pots, the plants receive no check when they are repotted 
into larger ones, but will immediately start and make a vigorous 
growth. The geranium will soon unite by being inarched, or 
grafted by approach, making choice of one for this purpose that 
is a free grower, to work on such varieties as any cultivator's 
taste may surest; and if neatly done by a good workman, the 
different varieties when in flower^ on one plant, are a great curi- 
osity. 

Mr. Hogg, of New York, has a superb collection, embracing 
all the fine English varieties. The display of flowers must tuf- 
pass any thing of the kind m this country. 

Yours, 

J. W. Russell. 

Mount Auburn^ Cambridge^ Fih, 1837. 

It would be almost superfluous for us to recommend the above com- 
mnnicatioxi by Mr. Russell. The geranium is not groi;i*n in our gardens 
to near the perfection that it is in Eoghind, and for the only reason that 
the idea is so prevalent that it may be cultivated without any trouble. 
This \sy however, an error; for though they be made to bloom easily, 
the plants are generally drawn up with spindling shoots, and they re- 
main in beauty but a few weeks. In England they bloom from April 
to August.'— Uond. 
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Art. V. On the Production of new varieties of Ftotoers^from 
Seed J by Cross Fertilization. By the Conductor. 

The immense number of new flower^, as well as fruits, which 
have) within late years, been raised by the English and French 
horticulturists, has been the means of enriching our gardens with 
artificial productions, in many instances, far more splendid than 
the original species. At first this operation was confined to a 
very few genera of plants, but within the few past years almost 
every flower commonly grown in our gardens, or at least in the 
gardens of our transatlantic friends, has been subjected to the sk41 
of the florist. It is almost unnecessary to mention any particu- 
lar plant, so familiar are these artificial productions to every gar- 
dener; the rose, the camellia, and particularly the dahlia, have 
been more the immediate objects of their care, and the gor- 
geousness of the blossoms of some, and the delicacy of others^ 
of the latter plant, have commanded, and indeed have well de- 
served, the highest' admiration of every amateur and lover of 
flowers. There seems to be, and there probably is, no limit 
to the production of new varieties. 

It is not' our object in the present paper to go into a physio- 
logical discussion of the nature of these, generally termed, hybrid 
productions, but which some writers seem not to consider aa 
such; but merely to make some remarks which may be a guide 
to the novice in the raising of new varieties. 

There is no department of horticulture or floriculture which 
aflTords more pleasure, or engages so much the interest of the 
cultivator, as the production of new varieties of firuits or flow- 
ers. To commit the seed to the earth, watch its vegetation — 
its progress in its infant state — its more mature growth — guard- 
ing it from all dangers, — ^and, finally, as it begins to show signs 
of perfecting its firuit or opening its blossoms, to mark its daily 
progress, until it greets the eye of the impatient cultivator, either 
afibrding him pleasure or disappointment in its qualities or proper- 
ties, is a source of intense gratification. 

To produce a new and superior variety of any fruit or flower 
is an achievement of no mean importance; and the producer of 
such is entitled to the gratitude of every lover of floriculture. 

To see at once the importance which the production of new 
varieties, by impregnation, has had upon the progress of floricul- 
ture, we need but point out the dahlia. Some years ago (not at 
the most above ten or twelve) there was nothing but single ones, 
or very inferior semi-double ones, known in this country. Look, 
however, at the variety now cultivated. Thousands of kinds of 
almost every shade of color (except blue or any thing very near 
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approaching it, and which will not probably be ever obtained,) 
and with several shades in one individual flower. Until hybridi- 
zation was introduced, none other than self-colored ones were 
known — that is, flowers of which the petals were all of one 
shade; but now we have shaded, striped and edged ones of sur- 
passing beauty and shape.* The camellia is another instance; — ^tmtil 
1819 no seedling varieties had ever been obtained except in 
China. From the common warratab, however, by impregnatmg 
that sort with the finer double ones, several kinds, almost equaling 
in splendor the Chinese ones, have been successively raised. Not 
above eight or ten varieties have since the above date been in- 
troduced from China; yet some collections in France and Ger- 
many enumerate three or four hundred sorts. In this cowntry, 
in New York, several varieties have been produced, one or two 
of which equal, if not excel, any of the English seedlings. Of 
the more tender flowers, the geranium, the calceolaria, and the 
amaryllis have. been subjected to the skill of the florist; of hardy 
or nearly hardy kinds, the rhododendron and the azalea have been 
wonderfully improved; and here we have evidence of the great 
importance .of cross fertilization in that most superb variety, the 
41ta cler6nse. This plant was raised from the 12. arbdreum 
of Nepaul, a quite tender species, which had been impregnated 
with a hybrid between the catawbi6nse and p6nticum; and the 
history of its production is here worthy of note. To obtain a 
hybrid between the R. arbdreum and some of the hardy kinds 
had long been desired; but tlie specimens of the arb6reum*at 
Highclere (the Earl of Caernarvons,) had never shown any dis- 
position to blootn. It had, however, flowered at the Grange 
and some other places, and from the former an umbel of its 
splendid blossoms was produced, and carried in a tin case to 
Mighclere. With the poUen of the flowers the seedling before 
named was impregnated, and about eighteen hundred seedlings 
were raised. These were distributed among several nurserymen 
before they flowered; but among those retained at Highclere 
was produced the 41ta cler^nse. 

The Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert, a well known raiser of 
hybrids, has produced a great number of new varieties of differ- 
ent genera; and bis experiments go to prove that these varieties 
are in many instances fertile, and will reproduce, with impregna- 
tion, other new varieties » His experiments have been mostly 
made with the AmarylliddcccB and the Gladioli, though he has 
extended them in a greater or less degree to most all classes of 
plants. The hybrids he has raised of the Gladioli are, many of 
them, extremely splendid^ 

In the production of new varieties, the first object of the cul- 
tivator should be to select such plants as would appear most 
likely to produce fine kinds from the intermixture of the two; 
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thus in the camellia the semi-double red, sometimes so called, 
the rdsea or Middlemist's of most catalogues, impregnated with 
the single white, produced the three splendid varieties known a? 
Press's eclipse, punctata, and r6sa mundi, all of which were 
raised from one capsule of seed. Here we see in these kinds 
a resemblance to both parents in the foliage. They are each 
handsomely shaped, but the flowers of eclipsis are better formed 
than either of the others. The warratah, or onemonefldra, is 
the parent of a major part of the new varieties; but, in general, 
the seedlings raised from this are not near so perfectly formed 
flowers as those raised from the rosea. They most always par- 
take too much of the character of the female parent, and have 
one or more rows of outer petals, and the centre of the flower 
filled with small ones, frequently intermixed with stamina. There 
are, however, some exceptions, as we may instance eximia, 
which was raised from the warratah, as it is in shape very similar 
to the double white. It should be remarked, in raising new 
varieties of camellias, that it is desirable that they should 
approach as near as possible to the form of the double white—* 
that generally being considered as a standard, as regards form. 
We know of but one, in addition to the eximia, of all the Eu- 
ropean or American seedlings, which has this form, and that is the 
celebrated Fldyii, which, in our opinion, far excels all the col- 
ored varieties. Of this latter kind, we know not its parentage. 
As this tribe is now attracting the attention of florists, we hope 
that those who are raising seedlings will not let this thought es- 
cape their notice, as it is better to have a few, and have them 
splendid, than a large number possessing little or no beauty. 

The geranium has long been noted for its superb varieties, 
and at one time, in England, the new sorts were in great demand, 
and brought an exorbitant price. The Geranidcea of Mr. 
Sweet spread a taste for this tribe, which brought it into very ex- 
tensive cultivation,' and' no collection was complete without the 
new geraniums. But the publication of this work was suspended, 
and the taste for the plants gradually lessened until they were 
unfashionable; this was, of course, a sufficient cause to abandon 
their growth, however so beautiful they might be; and although 
they are at the present moment again becoming more generally 
cultivated, yet they will not ever in England be so highly appre- 
ciated as they were once. In this country the taste for them is 
on the increase, and we shaU probably soon see many superb 
collections. But &e varieties are of English or French origin, 
and as yet few attempts have been made to produce new sorts 
here; we cannot account for the apparent neglect of experiments 
in the raising of seedlings, unless it is that the plants are not yet 
sufficiently in demand. We hope, however, that our amateurs 
will soon boast of their seedling.ger%niyms, as w^ as of c/unellias 
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and other flowers. One advantage the geranium possesses over 
the camellia is, that while the cultivator has to wait for the result 
of his experiments, in the latter plant, five or six years, the for- 
mer may be known in eighteen months, and oftentimes less. Of 
the English growers, Messrs. Dennis & Co. are the most cele- 
brated. 

But the dahlia has received, in a short space of time, at the 
hands of the florist, more attention than any other flower. Re- 
quiring but little patience to produce new sorts, they have been 
grown in immense quantities both by the amateur and the nurse- 
ryman, and the consequence has been the production of a great 
number of magnificent varieties. As an instance, however, of 
tlie chance of obtaining a fine sort, only six have been saved, worthy 
of naming, out of seven thousand seedlings. Cross fertilization 
is not so necessary with the dahlia as with most other plants, as 
the blossoms are produced in the open air in great abundance, 
and the wind and bees eflect what, in other plants, could only be 
done by the hand of the cultivator. The first parti-colored ones 
were produced by impregnation, and where it is attended to, and 
the flowers covered with gauze, to protect them from the bees, 
the chance of success is much greater. 

These are but a few of the plants which have been so won- 
derfully improved by artificial productions, and are merely men- 
tioned to show to what extent cross fertilization has been, and 
still may be, carried. When we reflect that, but a few years 
since, collections of plants were almost confined to species alone, 
with but few varieties, and these accidentally obtained, the im- 
portance of continued experiments with almost any family must 
be apparent. But unless these experiments are carried on ju- 
diciously, the new varieties will be less beautiful and desirable. 

But one great value of fertilization is the effect it will have up- 
on the naturalization to our climate of many, what are now term- 
ed, tender plants; and not only will naturalization be affected, 
but the beauty of the plants will generally be greater, as we have 
seen in the Ahodod^ndron &Ita cler^nse, and, for a perhaps more 
familiar example, the hybrid roses, which partake of the beautiful 
character and habit of the Chinese, and are yet sufficiently hardy 
to stand our winters unprotected. 

It is to the ilhodod^ndron, with which botanists have now 
united the Azklea, that we would direct the attention of cultiva* 
tors. We have but two species, the mdximum and 41bum, of this 
family, which are hardy in our climate. But by fertilizing the 
blossoms of these with the magnificent arbdreum of Nepaul, or 
any of its varieties, or with any of the oriental azaleas, we shall, 
in all probability, raise intermediate kinds, which will possess 
part of the beauty of the male parents, and still be sufficiently 
mtdj to stand our wioten unprotected. From the Aziilaa nu- 
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difldra, heretofore so called, has already been raised many very 
superior varieties: our common viscdsa may, no doubt, be made 
to produce very handsome varieties: calendulacea, common in 
the middle and southern states, is the parent of a very large 
number of seedlings of great brilliancy. This tribe is sadly neg- 
lected by our amateurs and gardeners, and it is rare even to find 
tlve most common species in our gardens^; but we hope more at* 
tention will be given to them, and that we shall see them 
in shrubberies and pleasure-grounds, where they certainly, in 
the months of May and June, eclipse ail other shrubs. In 
England, France and Germany, several hundred new kinds have 
been raised. The tree poeony is another plant from which new 
varieties may be raised, and, as they are hardy, would be valua- 
ble ornaments to the shrubbery. The plants flower in about five 
or six years from the time the seed is sown. 

The operation of impregnation is simple, and easily perform- 
ed: the only thing necessary to know is, the proper time at 
which the stigma is ready to receive the pollen. This varies in 
different plants: tbus in the camellia the stigma should be im- 
pregnated almost as soon as it is seen, even before the flower 
fiilly opens: but in the geranium it should not be performed until 
some time after the flowers expand: one reason why geraniums 
do not generally impregnate themselves is, that their anthers fall 
before the stigma is ready to receive the pollen. In flowers that 
are likely to be impregnated with their own pollen, the anthers 
should be cut out carefully with a small pair of scissors, so as 
not to injure the stigma, before they burst, otherwise the stig- 
ma will be fertilized by its own pollen: if the plant to 1)e impreg- 
nated stands in the open air, it will be necessary to cover it with 
gauze, to keep the bees from conveying to the flower particles of 

C)Uen from other flowers: if in the green-house or stove, unless 
te in the season, there will be no necessity of this. Fertiliza- 
tion may sometimes be effected with two or three different kinds, 
as it is supposed that the fecundating dust will fertilize another 
portion of the seeds in the capsule than those at first impregnat- 
ed. Mr. Knight has stated that he dusted the stigma of a smooth 
cabbage with the pollen of a Savoy and of a red cabbage, and 
obtained seedlings which were both curled and of a red color. 
This shows that a plant may be impregnated, and with effect, 
with two, and perhaps more, different sorts. We have ourselves 
applied the pollen of two different camellias to one stigma, but 
we cannot for some time tell the result. The same experiment 
we tried with some seedling strawberries: but the labels were un- 
fortunately lost, and, consequently, we could form no correct 
opinion. From the experiment of Mr. Knight and others, and 
also from the fact that the stigma is composed of minute tubes, 
through which the fecundating dust descends to the germen, we 
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have DO doubt but that the stigma of a flower may be impregnated 
with two OF more kinds, and that the seedlings will partake more 
or less of the varieties from which the dust was taken. 

Hitherto in this country very few individuals have attempted 
to produce new varieties by impregnation, and these attempts 
have been copfined to a very few classes of plants. The prac- 
tice may therefore be considered as yet but in its very infancy 
with American cultivators. Mr. Floy, nurseryman, of New 
York, and Mr. Harrison, have probably done more than any 
others; but their efforts have been chiefly confined to the ca- 
mellia: indeed, if we except these individuals, we know not of 
any other attempts to produce new varieties, worthy of note, the 
results of the experiments of which have yet been made known 
to the public. Within two or three years many seedlings of ca- 
mellias, amaryllises, and of various plants, have been raised, but 
few of them have yet attained to a flowering state; we may an- 
ticipate soon, however, a display of new varieties obtained in 
this manner. 

It is with a view to call the attention of amateurs and cultiva- 
tors of plants to the importance of raising new varieties, by cross 
fertilization, that we have at this time thrown out these few de- 
sultory remarks. Many species and varieties of various plants 
are now coming into bloom, and more particularly the rhododen- 
drons and azaleas, and the present spring should not be suffered 
to pass by without saving a few seeds. Many cultivators never 
make a beginning, for to look forward four or five, or more, years 
seems too long a space to wait to see the result of their labors. 
We would say to those who adopt this opinion, make a com- 
mencement, sow every year, and after those of the first planting 
begin to bloom, a succession will constantly follow, affording, in 
the anxiety to see the blossoms, and the continued display of 
new forms and colors, a varied and constant source of pleasure 
and gratification. 



Art. VI. Calls at Gardens and Nurseries. 

I Belmmi Place, Watertown, J, P. Gushing, Esq,^February, 1837. 
Withtbt^ exception of Inst autumn, when we walkea hastily through the 
garden, wc have not visited this fine place for above a year; since 
which time there has been many new plants added, and others, 
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which elistc^ in the collection previously, though but small specimens, 
have now acquired sufficient strength and size to bloom finely. We 
are glad to hear from Mr. Haggerston that Mr. Cushinff is continu- 
ally adding new things to both the stove and green-house coliectionff, and 
also to the garden department generally. Some fine new French roses have 
just been received, and they came in excellent order; these, toff ether 
with a considerable number of fruit trees of various sorts,' were laid in in 
one ,of the graperies, there to remain until the planting season. 

In the green-house and stoves every thing, as usual, denoted care, 
attention and cleanliness ^ the plants were in most vigorous health, and 
looked better than we have ever seen them. In the green-house the 
geraniums are pushing forward their buds very rapidly, and, in the 
course of three or four weeks, will be one blaze of bloom; among them 
are some very excellent varieties. This tribe of plants is getting to be 
better appreciated than heretofore, and the new sorts are quite eagerly 
sought aiier; indeed, we should not be much surprised if Uiey were to 
become quite the rage with amateurs. Already m New York, where 
the collection of Mr. Hogg is annually seen in bloom, the new varieties 
command a good price, and are sold in great numbers; many of the 
newly originated varieties are exceedingly splendid. No plants have a 
more elegant appearance in the green-house at this season than the 
white azaleas, tne A. /edif61ia : there was in blooni here two plants, 
which were one mass of charming snowy flowers. A, punicea (r) and 
phoenicea were also extremely showy, particularly the former, which 
appears to us to be svnonymous with the hybrida of other collections. 
These plants are highly valuable for parlor cultivation, producing their 
flowers ^ freely, and nearly as finely, as they do in the green-house. 

There are several excellent species and varieties of £rica here, 
among which one called irdens was most conspicuous. Certainly there 
is no tribe of ^reen-house plants, not even the camellia, which will ex- 
cel this exquisitely beautiful genus; and we are glad to notice that they 
are becoming more generally grown. The only obstacle to their exten- 
sive cultivation is the great difficulty with which the plants are imported 
— it being almost impossible to get them alive; consequently, the only 
way to procure the plants is to raise them from seeds, which are some- 
times received from the Cape of Good Hope. £'pacris paluddsa and 
ffrandifl6r8 were both in bloom. A species of iSpiree^a, received from 
China, was verv beautiful, with numerous axillary corvmbs of white 
flowers. Mr. Haggerston thinks it may prove hardy, and will probably 
try it out another winter, when he has duplicate plants; if so, it will be 
a very valuable addition to our hard^ shrubs,* and, being of the same 
habit as the 8, b^lla, which should be in every garden, may be planted 
out with the latter. Two plants of ilhodod^ndron hybhdum, one of 
which had expanded four of its surpassingly magnificent umbels of flow- 
ers, were conspicuous objects. 

We noticed several pots of the lily of the valley which had been 
slightly forced; they were in full bloom, and we would recommend 
them to be grown both from the ease of cultivation, the certainty with 
which they produce their flowers, and also for their exquisite odor. 
To a small bouquet, a spike of its drooping and delicate flowers imparts 
a most agreeable fragrance. Lachenalia p^ndula was pretty witn its 
drooping yellow blossoms. This is a class of plants which we rarely 
see in collections; but they deserve to be generally grown. Numerous 
pots of oxalises, primroses, stocks, mignonette, &c. were displaying 
abundance of bloom. 

Passing into the^tove, through what will be a kind of conservatoir, 
we notic^ a plant of Sol4ndra grandifl6ra, with twelve or more of Its 
large showy blossoms expanded, and with upwards of twenty buds yet 
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to open. It is a desirable plant, the flowers being somewhat aunilar in 
form to the Brumm&nsia. We here also saw the Ptebnia Morton 
papaverkcea var. *B&oksue, with twenty flowers expanded at once ! — a 
most superb object. P. Modtan pBpAverkceti was jost shedding its last 
blossom: it had been brilliant with twelve flowers open at once. In 
this house, the double white camellia, which was turned into the border, 
made most luxuriant growths last spring. On a single plants also set 
in the border, Mr. Haggerston had just worked over a hundred inarch- 
ings. It will be a curious object when in full flower. 

In the stove, the firet objects that struck us were the pine plants; 
these have grown so much as to completely fill the pit, in whicn they 
are plunged, with one mass of foliage; many of them are of large size, 
and will probably produce fruit next season; they will all undergo 
the operation of a fresh potting this month. The number of pine plants 
is very great, and it is in the highest degree gratifying to see Mr. Cush- 
mf entering so earncstW into their cultivation. He will be richfy repaid- 
with an abundance of fruit. The new passion flower, so highlv spoken 
of, P. Kermesina, though a weak plant, was about opening a few flow* 
ers. The hibiscuses, as usual, were displaying a profusion of blossoms* 
Amaryllis vittata Johns6ni and formosissima were splendidly ia bloom, 
and a large number of species and varietie3 were throwing up flower 
spikes. Many of Mr. Haggerston's seedlings, which we have before 
mentioned, and which are not yet two years old, are showing buds. 
We are much pleased with Mr. Hafcgerston's systehfi of managing the 
A. formosissima, or Jacobean lily: it is much better, where there is a 
stove, than growing it in the open air. By his method the plants 
bloom twice, and often three times, a year, and the flowers are or large 
size, and remain in perfection several days. The plants are always re- 
tained in the pots, and are liberally wateredl when in a growing state, 
never allowing them to dir, as is usually done with the other species of 
this tribe: we never saw nner specimens of flowers. 

One of the most elegant things we observed was the Blitia Tanker- 
villto;, one plant of which had two spikes of flowers upwards of three feet 
in height, and covered two thirds of the distance with its blossoms: it 
is truly a most desirable plant. The pretty B. hyaciatholdes was also 
blooming. Allam&nda carth&rtica is a charming running plant, with 
beautiful yellow, bell-shaped blossoms. Br^xia madagascari^nsis was 
showing a few flowers, but they are of no beauty. The fine Gombr^ 
turn purpilreum was brilliant with its profusions of yivid crimson ra- 
cemes or flowers; it has scarcely been out of bloom for nearly a year. 
Psidiumj9ryr(ferum was showing both flowers and fruit. Melistoma 
atrom^lia, with its purple blossoms, and Ix6ra r^ea, were both orna- 
mental. Crlnum am&bile has lately opened a very large umbel of flow- 
ers. Astraps^ WalUchu has been superb with three or four of its 
pendulous umbels of blossoms. Some account will be found in another 
page of a plant which has flowered in Philadelphia the present season. 
Plumb^o r6sea has been very showy all winter with its rosy colored 
blossoms; though not of so robust a growth as the cap^nsis, nor do we 
think cjuite as showy, vet it is sufiSciently so to be a favorite in all stove 
collections. One of the fine ipom»as, mentioned by us before, has un- 
fortunately died. 

We had almost forgot to mention the grape vines, in pots, and the 
strawberiT vines, in the staires. The former are plants grown fVom 
eyes and from coils last season; the shoots are from six to eight feet 
long, and are trained around sticks set in the pots; almost every eye 
shows two or more fine clusters of blossoms, and we have no doubt 
there will be a fine crop. The pots are standing upon one of the pits, 
where there is a gentle bottom heat» the surface of the soil in tnem 
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top-dressed with manure, and the whole occasionally treated with it in 
a liquid state. Cultivated in this manner, we have always thought thaC 
(l^apes in pots might be made to produce an excellent crop, especially 
in stoves and ^een-houses; and thus supersede the necessity or having 
vines planted m the border to run up and overshadow, by the density 
of their foliage, the whole of the plants: when vines are grown in these 
places, either they or the plants must suffer. Some strawberries were 
nearly ripe; they were the Keen's seedlinff, and though they had not 
set remarkably well, some of the individual fruits were very far^. 

In the forcing ground a new range of pits has been built during the 
past autunm. ft is upwards of ninety feet in length, is built low, 
and is heated by brick flues. It answers every purpose of early forcing, 
and is just what is needed in our severe climate, where, in the months 
of December and January, dung beds, or, indeed, any kind of pits which 
are warmed by the application of dung alone, either in chambers 
or by linings, cannot be managed without ^reat attention and care. We 
have been convinced of this by what experience we have had in forcing. 
We had not time to examine the construction of this range, but if it con- 
tinues to work with the same facility that it has so far, we shall en- 
deavor, with the consent of the liberal proprietor, to present our readers 
with a plan of the same. 

In the pit some fine cauliflowers bad just been cut; the plants were 
growing vigorously, and were showing an abundance of large heads. 
Spinacn, lettuces, &c. have been produced all the winter. The cucumbers 
were showing an abundance of young fruit, and a few had already at* 
tained to nearly the size for cutting. Hundreds of pots of strawberries 
were arranged on a shelf on the back wall, near the glass, which were 
just commencing to throw up their flower buds. Tne lateness of the 
day prevented our noticing a great many of the plants in this depart* 
ment. 

Oakley Place, Wm. Pratt, £#g.— We here found the collection oC 
plants nearly the same as on our previous visits. The camelUas were 
nearly past blooming for the season, only here and there a flower being 
expanded. The white azaleas, of which there are here two fine largv 
plants, were completely covered with blossoms; and the whiteness of the 
Gorols formed a pleasing contrast with the foliage of the other plants 
around them. A. phcenlcea was also very splendid with an immense 
number of flowers. But what pleased us was a plant of the Cyclamen 
p^rsicum, with over two hundred flowers upon it, and was indeed a 
charming sight; we have seen large roots, but this was much stronger 
than any that we recollect of our ever having observed; it shows to 
what perfection it may be grown by proper management. JSrica bic- 
cans was elegant with its numerous blossoms* There was a fine dis- 
play of stoclui just beginning to flower; they were grown exceedingly 
strong, and were beginning to open their nower-buds in abundance* 
Yetheimta viridifl6ra was handsome, with its spikes of blossoms. We 
did not notice any thing particularly new or cnoice. The grape vines 
on the rafters were Just beginning to swell their buds. 

In the forcing ground the cucumbers were in flower, and preparations 
were making mr building new beds, for a succession of fruit, for rad* 
ishes, &c. Mr. McLennan preserves the utmost order and neatness in 
every department. 

Mr. Ttnone, SnowhiU-etreetj Boiton, — This choice collection aflbrds 
to the amateur a great deal of gratification. The heaths are growing 
vigorously, and a few of them are now in bloom — among others, the 
J5. rtibida and pub^scens minor; the former is a most lovely species, 
noticed by us before (vol. i. p. 204,^ erroneously under ^he name of 
rubella, as flowering in Mr. Buist's collection at Philadelphia; it shauld 
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be in every collection of heaths. E'pacris grandifldra was also charm- 
ing witli numerous racemes of its delicate flowers expanded. The 
Euc&xia tnyrtif^lia was full of buds, as was also the Bh^nta verticillitta. 
There are several species of the Di6sma here, two or three of which 
will bloom. The common tree pieony had a very large flower expanded. 
Several handsome camellias were also bloomins. Metrosid^ros sem- 
perfl6rens was showing its spikes of buds : the different species of this 
genus are not so of^en met with in our green-houses as they should be; 
they are all beautiful, and flower at a season when there are not many 
other kinds in bloom. Indeed, nearly all the Australian and New Hol- 
land shrubs, which are peculiarly adapted to our green-house culture, 
remain vet to be introduced. 

Mr. tVinckeiter'iy Franklin-ftreet — Since our notice of the erection 
of Mr. Winchester's green-house, we have had the pleasure of seeinar 
it. ^ It is a very neat structure, upwards of twenty-five feet long, ana 
about twelve in width: it is heated both with a flue and hot water; the 
former running across the house, from one end, under the staffe, against 
the back wall, and into the chimney at the other end; the latter runs 
from the boiler, at the back, to the front, and across to the other end, 
into the reservoir. The command of heat is more than sufficient. Mr. 
Winchester informed us that he, at first, constructed his furnace with 
only a chimney, outside of the green-house, intending to heat it by hot 
water alone. This he was induced to do by the advice of some persons, 
who stated to him that the hot water pipes would be sufficient to answer 
all the purposes of keeping out the frost; but he found it would not do 
without a very large quantity of pipe. This it was not Convenient to 
bring into the house, from its peculiar form, and the furnace was rebuilt, 
together with the present flue. We have conversed with some culti- 
yators who think, without having made a trial, that the common hot 
water system, of four inch pipes, will heat a house without a flue; but 
we are convinced, that, unless they run completely round the house, And, 
we are doubtful, even with this quantity, they will not be adequate to 
the demand of heat. Those who hold this opinion do so, because they 
have read in Englii^h works on gardening, tnat this system is adopted 
inthat country; yet they do not take .into consideration the diflference 
of temperature in the climate. Rarely there does the thermometer 
fall more than IGP below the freezing point of Farenheit, while 
with us it descends 30° below, frequently 40°, and sometimes 50°; 
this makes a vast difference between the systems of heating green- 
houses in that country and this. We have in view some remarks 
upon the proper mode of constructing furnaces, and heating stoves, 
green-houses, &c., and hope at some Aiture time to give them to our 
readers, accompanied with several plans. 

We found here, already, a very pretty collection of plants j among 
the rest we noticed ten or twelve varieties of camellias, mcludmg R6sn. 
sinensis, altheesefldra, Elphinst^nta, &c. which had each a flower expand- 
ed. Some handsome plants of £rica arb6rea and mediterrknea were in 
full flower. A fine plant of «;9ckcia longifdlia was one mass of golden 
blossoms; it is one of the most showy species. Amaryllis psittacina 
was throwing up a flower stem. It gives us great pleasure to see such 
a taste spring up in this city, and cannot but have a good effect upon 
the progress of gardening. Mr. Winchester thought that he had buUt 
largely, but he has found that he might have made his house of greater 
dimensions, and then be too limited in space to hold the plants which 
it would be his desire, from his growing taste, to cultivate. 

Jtfr. Sxdeetser^i, Cambridgepori, — The display of camellias here has 
been fine, and some very pretty varieties nave opened. The plant 
mentioned in our last as about flowering, called gigantea, did not open 
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its body owing, probably, to the weakness of the plant; bnt there is no 
doubt it will be a desirable sort. D^rn« is a handsome, rather dark red, 
flower, and had one blossom expanded, which was very much blotched 
or marbled with white. Lindlevt is another pleasing variety; the color 
is a bright, soft pink, and the ifower only setui-double. Ptebnia Moii^ 
tan j^apaverkcea and p. var. B&nkstos have both been in bloom. The 
noisette rose Lamarque is no w full of large and prominent buds, which 
will produce elegant flowers; this, is one of the best roses we are ac- 
quainted with, and, in our opinion, is nearly equal to the yellow tea. 

In the stove the cactuses are growing very strong, and some of the 
kinds will probably flower finely; but a large part of them, and espe- 
cially those that are new, will not bloom until another season. The 
pit here continues to work well; one or two slight alterations have been 
made, by which the heat is entirely at oomrnand; the various plants 
plunged in the soil show the genial heat of the pit. 

Mr, Leathers, — In the span-roofed house here the plants look finely; 
their growth is more uprignt than in houses with only one angled roofs. 
These kind of houses are very desirable for showing plants, as there is 
light on all sides. Wo hope to see them oftener ereried: we are con- 
fident they are better adapted to the growth of some plants, particularly 
geraniums, which require to be placed near the glas^, where they may 
nave all the advantage of the lignt and air, to prevent their being di*awn 
up. 

Among the flowers in bloom are J?hodod^ndron Russellt^num and 
pdnticum, the former most magnificent : one plant will have upon it six 
or seven fine umbels, wholly expanded, in a few days. The peeony, 
which we have noticed before, p. 76, is the same variety as we have 
supposed it to be; we have compared it with Mr. Sabine's description, 
in the Horticultural Transactioru, and also given in our vol. ii. p. S71, 
and find it to agree exactly in every point. The foliage is very different 
from the other varieties in our collections, more resembling some of the 
herbaceous kinds. The flower is of a blush or delicate pink — the petals 
very much lacerated at the edges; there is no doubt of its being the A 
Jtf o^fon/yapaver^cea var. Rawesn Sabine. The history of the introduction 
of this variety is curious, and may not be uninteresting to our readers. 
When Mr. Gushing resided in Canton, he sent home to Col. Perkins sev- 
eral plants; among them was this pssony. It was not supposed by Mr. 
Cnshing, that we are aware of, that it was a new variety, unless the r6sea, 
and the plant, which came out in tolerable good order, was treated in the 
same manner as others of the tribe then existing in Col. Perkins's col- 
lection. We do not know the period at which it first flowered, but we 
saw it in bud, for the first time, in the spring of 1834. We then ex- 
pressed an opinion, that from the descriptions of all the pseonies which 
we had previously read, that it was a new variety, and not the rdsea. 
We have not seen the plant since. The one Mr. Leathe has was a 
sucker from Col. Perkins's, and has now blossomed for the first time. 

It seems singular that in all the attempts that have been made by 
English amateurs and nurserymen to introduce new peonies, only 
one plant of this variety, out of thousands of plants that have been 
imported into that country, should have ever been received. We have 
no Knowledge of any other, and we may hence conclude that the plant 
mentioned by Mr. Sabine is the parent of all that may be existing in 
the European gardens. ' Here, however, we have it imported, but a few 
years afler it was sent to England. Perhaps if our merchants, who 
nave established houses in Canton, were to persevere, the yellow^ the 
blue! and even black!! might be accidentally introduced: we say ac- 
cidentally, for the selfishness of the Chinese is so great that they would 
not permit their choicest sorts to be sold, or, if sold, would palm off the 
common Binksus for them: thus the chance of getting a new variety 
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18 mater by accident than by design. This variety is yery beautiful, 
and a great addition to the others. 

Di4sma cilikta was full of its capitate heads of blossoms. Babidna 
undulkta, a pretty species with pale, lilac colored blossoms, was fiower- 
itif. Camellia japdnica var. comp4cta had two fine flowers open; 
this is a neat little variety ,--H9eyeral common kinds were also in bloom. 
Mr. Learhe possesses quite a number of excellent geraniums, and the 
■bow will be very handsome in April and May. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. I. General Noticee. 

The YeUov) Rue in Italy.^l remember, in one of your early Maga- 
zines, a correspondent inquiring the name of a yellow rose that blooms 
and grows freely in Italy, I received a letter from a friend at Como, 
e short time since, in which he says that nothing can be more superb 
than the yellow roses in that neignborhood. At Genoa, Florence, and 
other places, there are also larj;e trees of 2?68a sulphilrea ^he comnion 
yellow rose«) covered with theu: brilliant yellow nowers, nanging like 
golden balls from the branches, in shape like our cabbage roses, and 
perfectly formect How much it is to be regretted that our climate will 
not allow us to grow this rose in such perfection! I also ascertained 
from my friend in Italy the curious fact, that the yellow and copper 
Austrian roses ^i26sa fotea and var*,) though both growing wild in the 
mountains near Como, never bear a single seed-vessel. — (Gorcl. Jtfag.) 

Mo8»e$f lichens and ineeetsy which are prejudicial to fruit trees, may 
be destroyed by a simple solution of quick-lime, any time between the 
fall and opening of the leaf^ applied with a watering-pot or gardener's 
syringe. It does its office, and withal promotes the growth of the tree. 
— ( f . Bishop^ in Cal. Hort Tr.) 

Sap of Plants,— Knight teaches, that the sap of plants ascends through 
the whitewood, and descends down the bark, depositing the matter of 
the new wood in its descent, but without becoming cnanged into it. 
That the matter absorbed from tho soil and the air is converted into 
the true sa{i or blood of the plant tohoUy in the leaves, from which it is 
iUscharged into the bark; and that such portions of it ais are not ex- 
pended m the generation of new wood ana bark, join, durinj^ the spring 
And autumn, the ascending current in the wood« into which it passes by 
the medullary processes^ As the autumn approaches, however, and 
the ascending sap is no longer expended in generating new leaves and 
blossoms, or young shoots., that fluid concentrates in a concrete state in 
the sap wood of the tree, as in the tuber of the potato, and the bulb 
of a tulip« and joints of the grasses, whence it is washed out in the 
spring, to form a new layer of bark and wood, to form leaves, and 
feed the blossoms and fruit. — (Cal. Hort. Soc) 

•An Improvement in Tanning, — The tanning process is likely to be 
neatly cheapened and expedited, by a recent improvement patented by 
Jttessrs. Bells, of Tirgtnia* The improvement conslstsr in freeing the , 
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hide, as a preliminary measure, from grease, and every useless sub- 
stance, by mechanical pressure, by means of rollers passing over them 
when drawn from the vats. They then imbibe the tanning readily, and 
the whole process is completed in from two to eight weeks. — (Oui- 
iivator,) 

Preiervation of FruiL — Our holiday rounds have afforded ample 
proof of the efficacy of cotton in preserving fruits, in their natural 
state, for a long time after their natural period of decay. We have 
seen and tastecf black Hamburgh, sweet water and Isabella crapes, in 
this year, 1837, as fresh and plump as they were when plucked from the 
vines in September or October, preserved in cotton, according to the 
directions given in the Culivator last summer. Fruits thus preserved 
should be mature, and perfectly dry, and if grapes, the unripe and d^ 
fective berries should be carefully plucked off. They are placed in 
layers, and alternated with clean cotton batting, in a stono jar or tight 
box, the mouth of the vessel covered so as to exclude the air, and the 
jar or box placed in a dry place, secure from frost, till the fruit is want^ 
ed for use. — (^«?.) 

Prinetplet of V'egetaHon. — At the British Association in Bristol, £ng., 
Hr. O. Webb Hall read a communication "On the accelleration of ue 
Iprowth of Wheat." He called the attention of the meetinff to a state- 
ment of facts, by which it would seem that the usual period aUotted to 
the occupation of the ground for a crop of wheat might be very materi- 
ally abridged. At an average, this might be estimated at ten months, 
though twelve, and even thirteen, were not unusual, and eight might be 
considered as the shortest period for the ordinary winter wheat. By a 
selection of particular seed, and a choice of peculiar situation, wheat 
sown early in March has been, on different occasions, ripened before the 
middle ef August, a period scarcely exceeding five months. Mr. Hall 
4;onsiders it an unquestionable law of vegetation, that the offspring of a 
plant of early maturity seeks to become so likewise, even when placed 
in unpropitious circumstances, and that it recedes with reluctance from 
the condition of its parent. Hence the seed of a crop which has been 
ripened in ^ve months has a better prospect of producing another crop 
•equally accelerated than that from a crop which has been longer in n- 
pening. He also asserted that the acceleration of a crop was farther 
promoted by thick sowing, which likewise might be considered advan- 
tageous in checking and stopping the mildew. 

Dr. Richardson referred to the remark of Humboldt, that in South 
America the wheat crop was ripened in ninety days from the period of 
sowinff, and stated, that about Hudson's Bay this period was only sev- 
enty Clays. He suggested the probable advantages that might arise 
from importing seed from the latter country for the purpose or further- 
ing Mr. Hall's views, but this gentleman stated that he had found that 
seed imported from a distance (and he had tried some from Italy) was 
liable to become diseased. As connected with the subject of accelerar 
tion of the growth of seeds. Professor Henslow mentioned results of ex- 
periments which he had tried upon seeds of a species of acacia, sent by 
^ir John Herschell from the Cape of Good Hope, with directions that 
they should be steeped in boiling water before tnev were sown. Some 
'of these were kept at the boilinff temperature of three, seven, and sev- 
enteen minutes respectively, and had yet germinated ver^ readily in the 
open border, whilst those which had not been steeped did not vegetate. 
It was suggested that these facts might lead to oeneficial results, by 
showing agriculturists that they may possibly be able to steep various 
seeds in water sufficiently heated to destroy certain fungi or insects 
known to be destructive to them, without injuring the vital principle in 
in the seed itself. Mr. Hope mentioned a practice common in some 
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parts of Spain, of bakinff corn to a certain extent, by expoiing it to a 
temperature of one bun<&ed and fifty degrees, or upwards, for the pur* 

g>se of destroying av insect by which it was liable to be attacked. JDr. 
ichardson mentioned that the seeds sold in China for the £uroi>ean 
market were previously boiled for the purpose of destroying their vital- 
ity, as the jealousy of that people made tnem anxious to prevent theur 
exportation in a state fitted for ffermination. Upon sowing these seeds 
he had, nevertheless, observed that some few of them were still capable 
of vegetating. 

[The floriculturist may gather from this some hints which may be of 
importance. It is well known that a large portion of the Calcutta, and 
many of the New Holland and Australian seeds, which are often re- 
ceived in this country from these places, do not vegetate, particularly 
the acacias and other kinds of seed with hard shells. By steeping them 
in water, subjected to the boiling temperature, according to the experi- 
ment of Prof. Henslow, perhaps they may be made to grow with per- 
fect facility. It is a fact, not unknown, that the seeds of the Ipome^ 
Qutnndclit, or cypress vine, will not vegetate freely unless steeped in 
boiling water for a few minutes. If this mode should succeed, it will 
enable us to add many of the beautiful plants of the East Indies to our 
collections by means of the seed. We hope some of our friends wiU 
try the expenment, and let us know the result: we shall ounelveB try 
several kinds in this manner. — Cond,} 



Art. II. Foreign Notices, 
ENGLAND. 



London Horticultural Society. — At the meetinj^ of the Society, Dec. 
6, 18S6, fine specimens of the roinsitxia pulch^mma Oraham were ez- 
' hibited by Mrs. Lawrence: this plant, since its introduction to England 
from Philadelphia, has been propagated, and is now probably to be 
found in all the fine collections about London. From the garden of the 
Society was exhibited a great number of chrysanthemums, among which 
were ten of Mr. Wheeler's seedlings, mentioned by us in our i. p. 
139. jBuphdrbsa iaquini(E/I^a, a new species, was also exhibited. — 
{Cond.) 

Oenui Ribes. — In Loudon's Arboretum Britannicwm upwards of forty 
species of this senus are described, and xhvctv figured. It is stated, in a 
late number of^the Gardener's Magazine, that the JR. ailreum is a very 
desirable species, as is also the JR. niveum, both probably hardy in our 
climate. — Vond. 

Dahlia Shows. — The shows of this magnificent flower have never 
been so gorgeous as during the past year. The exhibitions of the Shef- 
field Horticultural Society, the Bath Royal Horticultural and Floricul- 
tural Society, and that at Salt Hill, Windsor, have probably surpaased 
all others in the kingdom. At the former, a large tent, upwards of one 
hundred feet in length, and twenty in width, was filled with the blooms. 
The most successful exhibitors were Mr. Widnall, and Mr. Brown, of 
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Sloajfh. The prizes were given at the Bath Royal Horticultural and 
Floncultural Society, in the following order: — 

FIRST CLA88. 

Fir$t prize. — For the best forty-eight blooms, a silver tankard, value 
ten guineas. 

Second prize. — For the best forty-eight blooms, a silver tea-pot, value 
■ix guineas. 

SECOND CLASS. 

^ First prize. — For the best thirty-six blooms, a pair of goblets, value 
eight gumeas. , 

Second prize. — For the second best thirty-six blooms, a silver sugar 
basin, value five guineas. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Firet Prize. — For the best twenty-four blooms, a silver salver, three 
guineas. 

Second Prize. — For the second best twenty-four blooms, a silver su- 
gar castor, value two guineas. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

Firei Prize. — For the best twelve blooms, a pair of butter4x>at8, 
value &ve guineas. 

Second Prize, — For the second best twelve blooms, a silver cup, value 
two guineas and a half. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

Firet Prize. — For the best nine blooms, a silver fish slice, value two 
aiid a half guineas. 

Second Prize. — For the second best nine blooms, a pair of silver lap 
diee, value one and a half guineas. 

SBCDLIlfOS. 

First Prize. — ^For the best seedling, a pair of salts, value a guinea 
•ad a half. 

Second Prize. — For the second best seedling, sugar tongs, valine one 
guinea. 

At the Sheffield Horticultural Society, Mr. Widnall received the high* 
est prize, of the value of £15, another of £7, and one of £4. 

Among the varieties which gained prizes are many of the same which 
wwe grown in the gardens of Boston and New York the past ^rear; 
among others we notice the Bride of Abydos, Beauty of Cambridge, 
Douglas's Criterion, Cede NuUi, Metropolitan Perfection, WidnaJl's 
Venus, Beauty of Camberwell, Mrs. Wilkinson, Springfield Rival, 
Couatess of Liverpool, itc. — {Flort. Cab.) [Our readers will see from 
this, to what extent the cultivation of the dahlia is carried, and the val- 
uable prizes which are offered as an inducement to produce superior 
specimens of blooms. It is from this liberal encouraeement that we 
owe so much for the splendid varieties of this ulant. New and beauti- 
ful kinds, the first season they are offered for sale by the fortunate 
grower, command from £1 to £10 sterling a ]plant. This ready sale 
and good price induces the cultivator to exert himself to procure supe- 
rior ones every season. Mr. Widnall appears to have carried off more 
prizea than any of his competitors at the various shows; he having gain- 
ed last autumn premiums, at the different Floncultural Exhibitions, of 
the vahie of nearlv/ive hundred doUars, — CondJ] 

Dodders Mary Vahlia. — This is stated in the Gardener^i MagazniA 
for December to be the finest dahlia shown in England in 1836. 
It was grown by Mr. Dodds, a great lover of dahlias, gardener to Sir 
Oeoni^e Warrender. Its form is superior, and at aU the showa where 
it has been exhibited, it has been acknowledged as the finest in its T 
that has ever been raised. The petals are cupped and white, and j 
delicately tipped with rose pink.— Coiul. 
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Art. III. Domestie Notices. 



Crocus in Water, — Those who grow bulbs in glasses, forcing them 
for winter cultivation, may produce a very pretty and varied succession 
in the use of other roots than the hyacinths and narcissi. Soon as these 
latter have past their flowering, (which will be about the middle of Jan- 
uary to February with the single ones, and those put into the glasses the 
fall previous,) the beautiful varieties of Cr6cus v^mus may be sub- 
stituted. The delicacy of foliage, the pure white sheathing, envelope at 
its base, and the exceedingly mmute fibrous roots, together with the ele- 
gance of the flower, renders it an agreeable change in winter flowering, 
and a conspicuous ornament for the mantel. The writer having procur- 
ed some roots as late as Januar^r 9th, planted most of them in earth, ex- 
cept a fine large individual, which he placed in a bulb-glass, which had 
been alreadv used for a hyacinth. In twenty-eight days the one treated 
with water had nearly filled the glass with its fibres, and nroduced itg 
fiarst two golden flowers. The warmth of the room, sixty degrees Far- 
enheit, expands them without the aid of the sun. The otners have 
scarcely emerged their '' emerald beaks" from the soil. This striking 
difference may prove a valuable hint to admirers of hardy and easily 
forced bulbs, and perhaps prove a novelty in their cultivation. Besides, 
the advantage which these little convenient bulbous roots possess over 
most others, renders the experiment most successful. Scarcely any 
other retains its power of developing its flowers after being kept in an 
unvegetating state as does this. 1 presume that were they deposited in 
a cool, dry, and perhaps dark situation, their time of flowering might 
be retarded several months. This, however, would not be desirable, 
as these daring and hardy harbingers of mild weather are among the 
first gladsome blossoms that ffild or empurple, with their blue or yellow 
petals, the deserted walks of the garden, striving with the still earlier 
Galinthus nivMis ^snow-drop) to put on a smilin^^ appearance amid 
the keen winds ana lingering snows of a tardy spring. — Philoerocistf 
Feb. 9, 1837. 

Jistrafa'^a WaUichu. — Among the many floral treasures that you have 
noticed in the vicinity of Boston, I do not observe that ^ou mention 
the celebrated Astrapse^a Wallichn, which ought to be in every col- 
lection that has any pretension to richness or beauty. Before me is an 
umbel of flowers of this truly magnificent plant, of which I annex a 
faint description, which may be gratifying to those who have never seen 
it. The leaves of the plant are very large, roundish, heart-shaped, 
from one to one and a half feet in diameter — flowers umbellate, of a 
scarlet orange color, with five convolute petals about one and a half 
inches lonff — stamens twenty-five, united into a tube, and protruding 
a half an inch from the corolla, (belonging to M onad^lphia dodec4n- 
dria:) fifty-six of these are inserted into an involucrum, and forms a 
disk of from four to five inches in diameter, vvhich han^s from the ex- 
tremity of the shoot by a footstalk about fifteen inches in length; each 
shoot will produce from one to five such umbel8,according to the strength 
of the plant. This is the third winter that it has blossomed here, and 
has always attracted great attention. A plant of it only eighteen 
monthjs old, in the (present) very rare and select collection of J. B. 
Smith, Esq., of this city, has fort^-two such umbels of flowers in bloom 
and about to open, and will be a picture for several weeks to come,— ex- 
ceeding in beauty and splendor any thing of the kind I ever witnessed, 
showing that a large plant, under good treatment, will be in flower the 
whole winter seafion.— Kourt, R,B.y PhUade^hia, Feb. 6, 1837. 
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MUmthu ,cardiniUi$. — ^The veiy beautiful ^mulus eardiniJis doe^ 
not seem to require so much moisture in its treatment as the other 
showy varieties do: it is one mass of beautiful scarlet flowers. — Id. 

Mofnihly eabbage Rose^ — Did you ever hear of the monthly cabbage 
rose? They have it about Philadelphia^ it is truly the king of roses^ 
bloom» freely and profusely daring the summer, and the hotter the 
weather the nner the flowers* It is exactly like the old cabbage rose in 
shape and size, and only a shade darker^ the foliage and growth par- 
takefr of the hybrid varieties, but essentially differing from them in being- 
a perpetual bloomer. If you have it not get it forthwith, — if you re- 
petit your purchase, charge me double for your magazine* — Yours j Rd^a,. 
TkOadeiphia, Feb, 0, 1837. 

CuUutt of the. Sugar Beet — J\Ianufaeture of Silk and Co^tofi.— I have 
sanguine hopes that the sugar beet culture will succeed and flourish 
with us as it now does in France. Silk and the su^^ar beet, I learn from 
tbe best authority from France, are the aQ engrossmg objects of culture 
at this time in that country. There even the cake of the beet which 
remains after pressing is stated to be worth more for cattle than the 
roots in their original state, being more condensed and less warery. It 
IB evident that great and most decisive improvements have been made 
m France, which have turned the scale entirely, since Count Chaptat 
aad Sonard were concerned in its manufacture. For then, even in that 
country,, its manufacture could not be sustained with all the encourage- 
Doent which a protective system and hi^h prices could aflbrd; but then, 
aocordingto Mr. Iznard, only 2 lbs. of sugar could be produced from 
100 lbs. of beet;, but now ^ or 7 lbs. is produced, and m Silesia, it is 
said, 10 lbs. are produced from 100 lbs. oi roots, which quite alters the 
ease — ^now it progresses astonishingly. Sugar is a food, one of the 
most solid, nutritious, wholesome, and economical of all the necessaries- 
ef life; inasmuch as the whole tribe of fruits, even the refuse of our or- 
chards, however acid and austere, may be converted at once into the 
most palatable and wholesome supplies of food for man, by the addition 
of sugar. Also the most insipid and tasteless articles which we con- 
sume as our food and drink. iW antiseptic qualities are well known in 
the preservation of meat, &c. 

I have great expectations in regard to silk and its culture a- 
mong us. Look but at the improvements already made in its man- 
ufacture. At Nantucket I have seen the looms which will weave,, 
in finished style, pongees at the rate of two and a half inches in a 
minute, and those who know best there are the most sanguine. We 
have only to carry these same improvements into every branch. It is- 
rain to prescribe bounds and to tell where improvements are to stop. 
They must pervade every department, from the commencement of the 
culture tin the perfect fabric is completed, and every invention must be 
sought after to abridge labor, and to overcome its high price in our 
country. I am confident that success will crown our endeavors, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, as in all things else we have attempted. Let me 
here just state how, bv the ingenuity of our citizens and tueir enterprise 
we have overcome all obstacles in regard to cotton. Even it is stated, 
at this day, that the spindles of the throwing machines for silk in Pied- 
mont, and where the invention first be^an, perform but three or four 
hundred revolutions in a minute, while in England they perform from 
eighteen hundred to three thousand in the same time. But the spin- 
dles of our machines for cotton, in America, on the same principle, 
are now made to revolve about five thousand times in a minute. Twen- 
ty years ago, the Waltham Manufacturing Company put out all their 
eotton yarn to weave in private families, and the cost of weaving No. 
14 yam into cloth thirty-seven and a half inches wide, was from eigkt 
to twelve cents a yard, which b equal to the average price whick the 
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same goods have sold for the lest five years; now, by improTements in 
the power-loom, the same cloth is wove for five-eighths of a cent a yard, 
and a girl will tend two looms, but occasionally three, and each loom 
will weave of the same qimlity of cloth from forty to forty-five yards in 
a day of twelve hours. The improvements in spinning* are even as 
great. At this day, in these factories, a girl tends two hundred and 
fifty-six spindles, which will spin one million three hundred thousand 
yards of rfo. 14 yarn' in a day of twelve hours, (equal to about seven 
hundred miles,) which is equal to one thousand five hundred and forty- 
eight hanks, or one hundred and ten pounds. To do this on hand ma- 
chines twenty years ago, in twelve hours, would have required upwards 
of five hundred girls. My authority for these statements is first-rate, 
Dr. Hobbs, the agent of that company. — Respectfully, your friend, 
William Kenrick. 

The double Ayrshire Rose, — This beautiful and desirable variety, 
which has been called by some cultivators the hardy tea rose, is every 
Vay worthy of extensive growth. It is a rapid climber, produces its 
flowers freely, and is perfectly hardy. It should be found in every good 
collection. — Cond, 

The yellow noisette Rose. — Since writing our remarks in our last 
volume respecting this variety, and its proneness not to open its buds, 
we have 1e»rnt that it produces its beautiful blossoms in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia^ without any uncommon care, budded upon stocks 
of the coTnmon Boursalt rose. This stock, from its rapid and robust 
growth, imparts to the scion a vigorousness which it will never attain 
on its own bottom, and the buds op^n as freely as the common noisette. 
We hope our friends will try this method, and inform ns respecting its 
success. — Id, 

Forced Beans, — ^During the past fortnight, an abundance of string 
beans have been produced at Mr. Cushing's, Belmont Place. The first 
crop is now nearly all ffone. These were raised in the pit mentioned by 
us in another page. By successive sowings they can be produced the 
whole winter season. — Id, 



Art, IV. Queries, Criticisms, ^e. 

In publishing the names and characters of the Camellia, care should 
be taken to specify whether the names are from English or French cat- 
alogues, otherwise you will bring discredit and confusion upon us. I • 
see that C. japdnica var. speci6sa is said to be a showy single delicate 
red; — with me it is the most splendid, large and double, of all the parti- 
colored sorts, and the flowers remain on the plant in perfection from 
four to six weeks; color rich crimson and pure white— p8Bon(/?drfl shape, 
and a China variety. I am confident that with attention, and havmg 
access to such a collection as Mr. Wilder's, your remarks must be very 
valuable to every amateur and cultivator in the United States. You 
should^ also state which are single, semi-double, or double, and the 
knowledge which Mr. W. possesses on the subject will enable you to 
state accurately whether they are of Englush, French, German, or 
Chinese origin. You will have observed that the colors of those from 
China are more pure and brilliant than those that have originated in 
Europe, or this country. In fact, I am inclined to believe, that within 
the space of i^ye years the American varieties will far excel those of 
Europe: and to describe them will take one full volume of your hand- 
some Magazine.— ybtir^s ^. B, C, Fhiladelphia, Feb. 1837. 
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[We are happy to have the advice of our correspondents; and when 
they find us careless in our descriptions, or wron^^ in giving the names, 
of plants, nothing will give us more pleasure than to he corrected. 
Our correspondent, A. B. C, is, however, in this instance, in error 
himself. We profess soh\e considerable knowledge of the different 
varieties of the cameUia family, possessing, as we do, a collection per- 
haps only second to any other in the country, and, embracing nearly 
all the line kinds: a large part of them have flowered, and we are al- 
ways particular to note down an^ peculiarities of a plant, as also to find 
out its origin. This, together with access to all the fine collections in 
the vicinity of Boston as well as New York, has enabled us to speak with 
confidence in regard to any of the varieties. It has always been our 
rule, long since adopted, when describing ajnew variety, as they are now 
80 numerous, to note its origin, if known, whether French or Eng- 
lish, &c. 

No variety called specidsa has ever been described by us orany of 
our correspondents, to our knowledge, as a showy single delicate red? 
we have seen it in flower in collections the past month,, and though 
not much parti-colored, it was one of the most splendid double varieties, 
and the flowers, as our correspondent states, remained on the plants in 
perfection several weeks. We have always known it to be of Chinese 
origin, and the C. Rawesii^na of some English collections. Our corre»< 
pendent has undoubtedly read in some of the numerous agricultural 
papers the description he alludes to, but not in our Magazine. . If we 
nave overlooked it, he will point out to us in which volume and in 
what page. 

Of the Chinese varieties we have repeatedly observed that the colors 
were much purer than the English saedlings. There have been no such 
whites raised as the old double and the fringed white, or such reds as the 
imbrickta, speci6sa, myrtif51ia, &c. In this country, however, F16y», as 
a red, equals any Chinese kind. We have no doubt but the American 
seedlings in a short time will excel those of England. — Cond."] 

Plants in flower during the winter months, — In your number for Feb- 
ruary you say, *' without the camellia, how barren would be our green- 
houses during the inclement weather of our long and tedious winters.'' 

I have now two bouquets before me, containing some of all, and 
abundance of most of, the following kinds in full bloom:— 

Pflednio «Mo6<anj9apaver&cea van C^MtMi [Gilia] «oronopif51ia. 

B4nksuB, splendicL Tris chin^nsis, beautiful. 

C411a asthidpica. D&phne oddra. 

«iflckcia armata. Amaryllis Johns6ni. 

" longif51ia. Cineraria maritima, purple [?] 
Primula sinensis ([prsBhiitens,] pur- " ? yellow. 

pie and white, m profusion. Xer&nthemum fulgidum. 

jSioe magaritifera [Hawdrthta.] Myrtle-leaved orange in full flower. 

" variegto. Common orange and lemon, &c.j 
Ferb^na [?] the purple. with two hundred ripe fruit 

Pelargonium ^ercifdlium Lachen^U'a qu&dricolor. 

" cdmptum. Six varieties of Camellia. 

Gilia capitkta. 

I have not been able to get out to my green-house, from ill health, but 
I have no doubt there are ten other plants in bloom. I only notice those 
before me, sent in to-day. 

I am for variety, as you will see, and it has been mj practice for forty 

fears. You are sure then of always having somethuiff to amuse you. 
am speaking of small houses, where there is from two nundred lo four 
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hundred square feet of glass. Metsies of the BametUnMrs mreprefera' 
hie; they are far more splendid. — Ywir*^ respeetfuUyi J. LaweU, Bo^ 
ton, Feb. lOth, 1837. 

[It fives us great pleasure to receive 4M>rrectioi) from such a source; 
and although our remark was intended to apply to the comparative 
beauty of ffreen-houses before any of the splendid varieties of cameUias 
were introduced, and at the present moment, now that hundr«ds of kinds 
expand their blossoms, we might be understood, by some of our readers, 
as meaning that there are but few flowers in bloom of any kind in mid- 
winter. This, however^is not the case^ as will be seen by Mn Lowell's 
remarks above, and as in any good collection there is always something 
in flower. But cameUias have made the display at this season doublv 

Snd, and when the fine kinds of heaths are mtroduced and cultivaiea^ 
d we are glad to perceive that much interest is taken in this 
lily by amateurs,) we may anticipate a greater succession of ele- 
gant flowers. In addition to^ camellias and heaths, a great portion of 
the New Holland shrubs are in bloom: few, however, of the latter are 
et introduced to our gardens. Our thanks are due to Mr. Lowdl for 
lis remarks. — Cond.] 

Orajling Camellias ^ U Blmlkie, — I have had ten years* experienee 
lof the gran k la Blaikie, that is, with the end of the scion in a bottle of 
water, for camellias, and never succeeded but once. I will give any man 
•one dollar a grafl for every one he will raise for me, anauiilfumi$k 
4he ttock and the aeion for the experiment. — FMir«, reepeetfuUy^ 
J. LoweUj Boston, Feb., 1837. 

Poinaittiti pulcMrrima. — Are you not mistaken in saying, that Poin- 
«^ttui pulcherrima was in flower at Mr. Wilder's? I did not see it 
there. I believe I have the largest, and it has not .shown signs of flow- 
ering. It is a bad plant to carry through the winter. — Id. [Our cor- 
respondent has probably, from hasty reading, confounded the Poin- 
s^ttfta pulch^rrima Graham, the £uph6rbui Poins^ttta of our gard»is» 
with tne Poincic^na pulch^rrima, a very different and widely distinct 
plant, and of which we dre not aware diat Mr. Wilder has a specimen; 
certainly not of any size. The plant in the rare coUedion or our cor- 
respondent is the largest we havje everaeen. — Cond.l 



I 



Art. V. Meueachmttte Hortieukural Society. 

Saturday, January ^Ut, 1887.— JExAiWterf. From M. J. Loring, 
sweet apples, the name unknown. From the Hon. E. Vose, Easter 
beurr^ and Lewis pears; also, Hubbardston Nonsuch and Marygold 
apples, all fine specimens. From Messrs. Winships, the Sheph^rdia 
arg^ntea, or Buffalo berry; the fruit of this has an agreeable andpleas* 
ant taste. 

January ^th,-^Exhibited. Branches of the Sheph^rdia arg^ntea, of 
Buffalo berry of tlie Rocky Mountains. 

February' 4th,^Exhibited, From S. Downer, beurr^ Die!, Passe 
Colmar, and beurr6 Ranee pears; also, Ortley pippins and Pomme 
d'Api apples. From £. Bartlett, a very excellent specimen of the 
Chaumontel pear. From Whl Marshy Quincy, Lewk liears. 
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February 2bth.— Exhibited, Priestly, pound, Rednstreak, Paradise, 
Sheep-nose, and Vandervere apples, from B. V. French, Pears, the 
name unknown, from D. Snow, Medford. 

The shows of the Society the present winter have not been so inter- 
esting as usuaL There has not been a flower of any kind presented; 
last season there were several fine shows of caotelliaa. 



Art. VI. Meteorological Notice. 

FOR JANUARY. 

Jauuart was a eold month; snow fell in the earlypart of it, and 
succeeding this there were several severe cold days. The mean tem- 
perature of the month, as will be perceived by our table, was consider- 
able lower than January last, 1836. The northerly and north-westerly 
winds were prevalent, and, a major part of the month, were very brisk. 
The depth of snow has, fortunately, prevented that destruction to many 
plants which is generally so inevitable when they Are exposed to tke 
full influence of the blasts and cold of winter. 

THERMeMETEE. — Mean temperature, 20° — ^highest, 48°; lowest, 
9° below zero. 

Winds. — N. nine days — N. E. eight— E. one — S. E. two — S. two 
— S. W. one— W. three— N. W, five. 

Force of the Wind. — Brisk, nineteen days — flight, twelve. 

Character' of the fVeathei*^ — Fine, seventeen days— Fair^ eight — 
Cloudy, six. 

Suowy, four days. 



Art. YII. Obituary Notice. 



BetAh of Mr, Cunningham. — Intelligence of the death of this distin- 

Siished botanist has lateb^ been received at Sydney, New South Wales, 
e was sent out as colonial botanist, and was murdered in the interior 
of that country, by the savaj^s. He had wandered away from an ex- 
pedition, which he accompanied, in search of some plants, and was never 
seen afterwards; but from intelligence received from some of the na- 
tives, it was discovered that he had been mistaken for an enemy and 
killed. His death is much regretted by all who knew him; he was a 
most able botanist, of a kind and obliging disposition, and was endeared 
to all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. His brother, Mr. A. 
Cunningham, now at Kewgardens, has given some account of his death 
in the &ardener'$ Magazine for November. — Cond, ■ r^ 
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Art, VIII. Faneuil Hall Market. 



I From To 



Roots, Tuber; 4rc. 
Potatoes : 



Sets. 



1 60 



.2 



=-'po'«.{?rrffi;:::::? 

TurnipB: common, | 

per bushel, 



^-<*.{^a;::.-' 



Onions 
per bushel 

;j^-;^{ per bunch. 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel,. . . . 
Parsnips, per bushel,. . « . 

Salsify, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per^und,. 
Radishes, per bunch,. . . . 

Shallots, per pound, 

Qarlic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages : per doxen, 

Savoys, 

Dnunbead, 

Bad. 

Gauliflowersjeach, 

Lettuce, per bead, 

Celery, per root, 

Spinach, per peck, 

iS^MoMev and /HtmpUiu. 

Ouiaida, per pound, 

Winter crookneck, per pound. 

Lama, per pound, 

West India, per pound,... 
Pumpkins, each, 



9cts. 



1 76 

i 75 

2 50 
|1 00 

3 00 
1 25 

1 00 

76 



26 1 60 

4 I 6 

4 I 6 

76 il 00 

76 1 00 

75 1 00 



12A 

121 

17 

20 

14 



50 
1 00 
1 00 
25 
10 
12i 
50 



none. 
8 

none. 

none. 

124 



17 
26 



75 

1 50 

1 60 

50 

12i 



10 



20 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . 

Savoi'y,pcr bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., . 



Pot and Sweet Herbs. 



fhtits. 



From To 



26 

17 

6 

6 

6 



Apples, dessert : 
Common, ^^^^^^j^ 76 

^•^•'^'PP'°''ii>er bushel, 160 

R.i«ui>« 5 per barrel, i2 00 

Russets, J Pj,^^, |i^ 

Baldwins,JP«'-t"^| .? 9? 

i per bushel,. . . . 

Golden Pippins, per bushel, 

Belldower, per bushel,.. . . . 
Pears : 

St. Germain, per dmen,. . . 

Passe Colmar, per doien,. . 

Chaumontel, per half peck. 

Winter Kaiin, per peck, .. . 

ii.ir:«» 5 per barrel, , 

^*^*"»»?^r bushel, 1 60 

Quinces, per bushel, 'none. 

Cranberries, pcr^Mishel, 6 00 

Pine Apples, each, 

Grapes: (foreign,) per pound. 

White Malaga, 

Purple Malaga, 

Berberries, per bushel,. . 



Onu«e.. {!*''?»•■ 



per doien,. . , 

Lemons, JP**^''' 

^^ ' ( per doien,. . . . 

Shaddocks, each, 

Qiestnuts, per biwhel,. . . 

^'"^.{^te::::::IS 



60 

60 

S 60 



26 

8 00 



26 

400 



Almonds, (sweet) per pound,. . 
Filberts, per pound,. 



• cti. 



20 
12 
12 



200 

1 00 
800 
200 

2 60 

1 25 

2 60 
25 

200 
2 00 

1 00 

76 

76 

4 00 

200 

800 
874 



2 60 

60 

8 60 

600 

600 

2 60 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. The month up to this date has been open and quite mild 
for the season. Prices of the market productions remain, with a few 
exceptions, the same as our last. Potatoes are sufficiently abundant 
to supply the demand, and no doubt there is enough stored to last the 
spring tbrouj^h without the prices advancing from their present rates. 
The stock or turnips is diminishing, and prices have slightly advanced. 
Onions are not so plentiful, and sell more readily than at our last. 
Carrots, £tc. are as abundant as usual at this season. Horseradish is 
brought in now of fine quality. Radishes still come to hand slowly: 
some of the turnip-rooted kinds have been brought in; these, however, 
at this season, do not sell very readily, as they have not that handsome 
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appearance of the long-rooted sorts; in the summer they answer very 
well. Cauliflowers occasionally come to hand, but not in any quantity. 
Of Brocolis we have seen none this winter. Lettuce is now more plen- 
tiful, and very handsome heads of the curled Silesia are of fine size. 
There is no celery of aiiy consequence in the market^ such as is to be 
had is very small, and scarcely tit for the table; it is for the interest 
of marketmen to raise this excellent vegetable to greater perfection. 

We have never known the time when squashes nave commanded the 
prices that they now do. It certainly is a singular anomalv to find veg- 
etables selling at the same rate that provisions are, and this, too, at a 
time when the latter are uncommonly high; yet, within the past week 
or two, some few of the common crooknecks, not any way remarkable 
for their quality, have been sold at our highest quotations. We have, 
as yet, no arrivals from the West Indies. 

Apples are quite plentiful, and prices moderate, not having advan- 
ced, as is generally the case, so late in the season as this. We liaveyet 
on hand excellent Vellflowers, and golden pippins in prime order. The 
Chaumontel pears, and a kind called the <' Winter Katius,^' are all 
that are now to be had; the latter is a small hard pear, breaking, quite 
inferior. What pine apples are in the market were brought from New 
York; but they are poor. Of oranges and lemons there has been sev- 
eral late arrivals, and they are now quite plentiful; they came in prime 
order. Grapes are ncarlv gone, — those lefl on hand are inferior. Chest- 
nuts are about out of the market. — Yoursy M, T., Boston, Feb, ZUL 
18S7. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR MARCH. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Chape vines in green-houses and graperies will be now pushing rap- 
idly: in some they will probably be snowing very distinctly their flower- 
buds, and in others just burstmg their eyes, according to the tcm]>era- 
ture at which the houses are kept. Begin to syringe them twice a 
week, and cut out all weak shoots. Keep them tied neatly up to the 
trellis. Continue to plant cuttings in hot-beds, and those that were put 
in last month should be attended to and not suffered to be checked in 
their growth. Plants of the Isabella and other American varieties may 
be pruned this month. 

Feaeh trees, in pots, may be placed in the freen-house: those put in 
last month will now be about flowering, and should have plenty of air. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia roots: plant them now in hot-beds, to forward them for early 
blooming; separate the old roots, and plant each tuber in a pot. Sow 
the seeds now to produce new varieties. 
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Jhirieidas will now be allowing their flower-buds, and should be al- 
lowed all the benefit of the air that is admitted, if in green-houses; and 
if in frames, which is the proper place for them, the sashes should be 
taken wholly off every fine day. Sow the seeds at this time. 

Polyanthus seeds should be sown this month in pots or boxes. 

Came/^< should be repotted, those that need it. If they have not be- 

Sin to make their growtn: continue to water them freely, and syringe 
em overhead twice a week. Attend to inarching this month. 

Azaleas should be freely watered and syringed this month. 

Calceolarias: repot those that require it; and water them more freely 
as the plants get stronger. 

Anomatkeca eruenta: set out the bulbs of this plant, now, in pots, in 
the green-house. 

Gladiolus natahnsis: set out these now for flowering in the month 
of June and July. 

Ranunculus roots may be planted this month: thoee planted intbe- 
fall, and the beds covered with leaves or straw, will require to have 
the same taken ofiTthe latter part of the month, if mild. 

Hyacinth beds should be uncovered the latter part of the month. 

Tulip beds should have part of the covering taken ofiT, as soon as the 
weather is mild and pleasant, which is generally about the 20th. 

Annual seeds: sow many sorts now for early blooming: where there 
are good hot-beds, plant globes, balsams, coxcombs, &c. 

Ericas may be propagated by cuttings at this season: the seeds 
should also be planted now. 

GreeU'house plants of idl kinds should be now propagated, when it 
is wished to increase a collection. 

Tiger flowers should now be planted, to bloom early in the season. 

Camationsy in small pots, in frames, should soon be shifted into pots 
of a larger size, in which to bloom. 

Hydrangeas: now is the time ta propagate these, as recommended in 
our article in our last number. 

Amaryllises about to flower should be repotted. This is a good thne 
to sow seed to raii^e new varieties. 

Roses should now be liberally watered and syringed; look over the 
plants, and, if any aphis or lice are on them, give them a good fum^a- 
ting with tobacco-smoke. 

VEGETABLE DEFARTMENT. 

Rhubarb roots, standing in beds, in the garden, may be forwarded by 
placing over each a large flower-pot or a half-barrel, according to the 
strength of the roots, which should be covered with horse^ung in a 
fermenting state: the warmth will cause the shoots to start immedutelj. 

Tomato seeds should be sown. 

Eggplant seeds must now be planted. 

Peas: get these into the ground the first mild weather, which is gene- 
rally about the ISth or 30th. 

Cucumber plants raised last month will now require attention. 

Celery seed should be sown in pots for a succession. 

Asparagus beds: towards the latter part of tho montb» top-direaa them 
and lork up the surface. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. J^otes (m some of the JV\ir«me« and Private Gardens 
in the neighborhood of *N*ew York and Philadelphia^ visited 
in the early part of the month of March. By. the Con- 

DUCTOR« 

Two- years since we made a hasty visit to several gardens m 
New York and Philadelphia, and our notes, taken at that time, 
were soon after given to our readers, in a series of articles in our 
first volume. We had hoped that when we again visited the 
same places it would have been at a later period in the sea- 
son, when there would be more to note, and when our remarks 
would not be confined to in-door cultivation alone. As it is, 
however, we lay our present hasty sketches before our readers, 
still hoping that the opportunity will soon occur when we may 
have the pleasure of describing the richness of the hardy col- 
lections of the same gardens and nurseries^ together with others 
in their vicinity, which are the subject of our present remarks. 

The progress of gardening, particularly that department gene- 
rally termed floriculture, has been extremely rapid the past two 
years; indeed we have been astonished at its increase in NewTork 
and Philadelphia. A more general taste appears to pervade these 
cities than in Boston and its neighborhood. We have before stated, 
fvol. i, p. 162,) to what, in a great degree, this was owing; and a 
farther study of the cause of the general prevalence of a taste for 
flowers in the former cities confirms us in our opinion. We 
hope, however, that the practice we then alluded to may 
soon be done away with, and that Boston and its vicinity 
may yet keep pace with her sister cities in the scale of horticul- 
ture, as she does in many other sciences. We were exceedingly 

VOL. lu. — NO. IV. 16 r^ I 
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happy to perceive the great prevalence of a real love of flowers, 
which exhibits itself in the cultivation of plants, iti parlors, in New 
York and Philadelphia; pots of flowering plants, and of many 
fine kinds, make their appearance in the windows of the houses 
much more frequently than in Boston. 

In New York many new floricultural establishments have lately 
sprung up, and the number of gentlemen's country residences, 
with green-houses, &c. attached, have increased very rapidly 
within the past two yeais. In Brooklyn, the number of beautiful 
gardens is, we venture to say, greater in proportion to the popu- 
lation than in any city in the Union; we were surprised to find 
so many elegant places where, a short time since, scarcely more 
than one existed. A few years will find this young city surpassing 
even its great prototype on the opposite side of the river. 

We commence our remarks with the New York gardens, and 
give them without any reference to the time of our visits. We 
intended them, at first, merely for our calls at gardens and nur- 
series, but, upon an after thought, we concluded to make them a 
separate paper. They are, however, written in the same manner 
as our " calls," from brief notes, taken upon the spot, and after- 
wards filled up at leisure. 

Mirsery of Mr. Thomas Hogg^ on the Bhomingdale Road. 
— Mr. Hogg is celebrated for his fine collection of geraniums, 
which probably surpasses, in the number of new and rare varie- ' 
ties, any other in the country; the plants are exceedingly well 
grown, ^nd were, when we saw them, covered with flower buds. 
They are grown in a house by themselves, as we are convinced 
they always should he, and are not drawn up, but have that dwarf- 
ish and robust habit which is said to distinguish the collections 
of the English cultivators of this tribe. The taste for geraniums in 
New York is rapidly extending, and it is only from the great de- 
mand for the new and rare sorts, which are eagerly sought after, 
that Mr. Hogg is enabled to import plants which cost a great 
sum of money, and the importation of which is attended with 
less success than almost any other tribe. We hope to see the 
same taste for the new and elegant varieties of geraniums, which 
are yearly raised in England, prevalent in the vicinity of Boston. 
Certainly but few families of plants can boast of equal splendor 
of colors and delicacy of pencilling which is to be found in the 
more superb varieties. We found at this early season but a few 
sorts in bloom; among those, however, which had expanded, 
we noticed the following: Amelia, Atlas, Virginius, rose spotted, 
Celestia, Adelinae, Boll's General Washington, Lord Denman, 
Bouganvilletdnum, purpurea caerulea, Clarissimum, Duchess of 
Clarence, Seneca, Exquisite, clouded, Erranium, Lord Brough- 
ham, Dennis's Queen, Anne Maria, Weltjie's Sydney, Admiral 
Napier, Sesostris, Tigrinum, Congestum, &c. Of these, which 
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we thought distioct and possessing fine properties, are Dennis's 
Perfection, fine dark rose, with superb petals; Amelia, light 
rose, large flower, with delicate spots; Gen. Cbasse, very 
bright; Lord Denraan, rich deep crimson, with dajk spot; Boll's 
General Washington, fery handsome; Virginius, rose, with a 
pretty spot; and Bouganvilletdnum. The trusses of several, if 
not aJl, of these varieties, are very perfect. There will be a most 
splendid display in the course of three or four weeks; and as a 
larger pai't of Mr. Hogg's fine new sorts will not be sold until 
next fall, there will be a fine show during all the spring. Mr. 
Hogg, jr., who spent the winter of 1835 in London and vicinity, 
purchased many fine kinds; among others, Dennis's Perfection, 
which was selling at three or four pounds sterling a plant. 

Mr. Hogg's plant houses, as we stated two years since, con- 
sist of detached buildings, erected without any regard to external 
or internal beauty, but merely for the shelter and propagation of 
plants. In a vQry low house without flues, Mr. Hogg has a 
large number of double white and other comngion camellias plant- 
ed in the ground for propagation. From these both layers and 
inarchings are taken. In another house, where were a great 
number of the more common plants, we noticed a Wisfkna Con- 
sequ&na, which young Mr. Hogg informed us, to our surprise, 
had bloomed finely the past year; it has made a vigorous growth, 
and the branches extend twenty or thirty feet; it is planted 
outside of the wall of the house. We were pot aware that it 
had ever blossomed in any collection m the country. We should 
be most happy to see it in flower. 

In the stove, which is heated With the apparatus described in 
our second volume, p. 248,. by Mr. Downing, of Newburgh, we 
ibund a variety of plants. A seedling amaryllls had just expand- 
ed; Lantkna Sell6wu was blooming profusely: this is the hand- 
somest of all the lantanas that we have ever seen. . Small plants 
of Poinsettta pulch^rrima were displaying their scarlet bractes. 
The apparatus for heating cannot be better described by us than 
it has already been by our correspondent. We consider it a 
very good method for warming a house, but not, that we could 
perceive, preferable to the common level system of copper pipes. 
The first cost of erection is as great, and if nothing is saved 
here, we see no material advantage it has over other systems; it 
takes up, however, little room, but tlie pipes, which are cast iron, 
must, we believe, run above the walks of the house. The con- 
sumption of fuel is nearly the same as in the systems generally 
adopted. We have heard it stated to be greater; but, as will be 
seen in the course of our remarks, we think this an error. We 
have had many inquiries respecting the mode of making the barrel 
water-tight around the base of the cylinder; but this is easily done 
with proper cement: a groove is made in the tub or barrel, and 
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this is cemented so as to be water-tight. Mr. Hogg is now hay* 
ing them made with the barrel or boiler of cast iron. 

la the principal green-house we found but few plants in bloom: 
the great demand for bouquets renders it next to impossible for 
tlie nurserymen to keep a flower expanded. We noticed Cor- 
rae^a specidsa, «dc^cia verticill^ta, Biosma cili^ta and capitatfl, 
Bordnia alJita, and a species of Pomaderris. The camellias 
were out of flower. Mr. Hogg has a tolerable collection of al- 
straemerias, a tribe of plants which we have scarcely ever seen 
grown to any perfection. 

Connected with the nursery grounds of his father, Mr. James 
Hogg has opened a seed-store in the Bowery, at No. 366. We 
have no doubt but what the increasiug taste of the city will create 
a demand for seeds and plants, particularly in that part in which 
he is located, and where there must have been a great want of 
such an establishment. We wish him success in his new vo» 
cation. 

T. Bridgeman^s Seed and Flower Establishment^ Broadway. 
— Mr. Bridgeman is well known to most of our readers as the 
author of several little gardening publications, which have run 
through four or five editions. Though formerly for many years a 
market gardener, in the vicinity of New York, his principal busi- 
ness now is that of the seedsman; and from his extensive knowl- 
edge of vegetables, he supplies a great number of the market 
gardeners vnth their seeds. The green^house attached to his . 
garden is principally filled with the common kinds of roses and 
other flowers, more for the purpose of cutting bouquets than for 
seUing the plants. We hope the present volume of our Maga- 
zine will contain some articles from Mr. Bridgeman's pen. With 
what conversation we had with him, and from what we have learnt 
through his works, we are confident that he is well versed in the 
cultivation of vegetables, and any remarks of his would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to our readers. 

JVbc ^ BoK, Florists^ 42d Street. — This is an establishment 
which has lately sprung up, and is conducted by two Frenchmen. 
We had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Boll at our visit, and we 
found him a man who understands his profession. This estab- 
lishment is famous for its coUection of roses; and the intimate 
acquaintance of Messrs. Noe & Boll with the principal nursenr- 
men and florists and amateurs of Paris, and a residence in the 
vicinity of that city, has enabled them to procure all the fine 
kinds. The collection of geraniums is also excellent, and Mr. 
Boll has raised several very beautiful seedlings; we have men- 
tioned as in flower at Mr. Hogg's, BolPs General Washington; 
he has raised others equally fine, and has some which have not 
yet bloomed. There is here also a good collection of cactuses, 
and among others the Echinoc&ctus Eyri^sU) which will bloom 
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the present spring. Of 'camellias there Is ft tolerable collection, 
although the plants are not large; among others that are new, Mr. 
Boll pointed out to us imbrickta &lba and candidissima, both 
said to be very splendid whites. 

We here saw, for the first time, a great number of plants of 
the Potentilla fructicdsa, with quantities of fruit which had the 
appearance of strawberries; the/ are very ornamental, and wor- 
thy of a place in any collection. The monthly carnation, so 
cidled, both here and at every nursery garden we visited, were 
to be seen in great numbers; they are sold in immense quan- 
tities to plant out in the summer season. Messrs. Noe & Boll 
have a very excellent collection of hearts-ease of named sorts; 
we saw but one or two in bloom, but these were very beautiful. 

Messrs. Noe & Boll have just completed a new house, about 
one hundred feet in length, with a single stage, for roses, stocks, 
&c. It is buik without much regard to finish, but merely as a 
place of cultivation and propagation. The other houses are 
three in number, viz. a green-house, geranium house and stove, 
the latter being quite small. They are all, however, well stocked, 
and contain a great number of fine plants. In geraniums this 
collection comes next to Mr. Hogg.. 

JUr. HarrUon^s •SmaUur Garden, — This garden is situated on 
the eighth avenue, near the North River, and not a great distance 
from Messrs. Noe & Boll's establishment. The proprietor is 
well known as the raiser of Harrison's yellow rose, the Ca- 
mkVia jap6nica var. Harris6nt, and several other handsome vari- 
eties. Mr. Harrison has only a small green-house, but it is over- 
crowded with seedling camellias, winch have nearly attained a 
flowering state. We saw three or four new kinds which had 
opened for the first time, but they did not possess any extraor- 
dmary beauty. Mr. Harrison informed us, however, that he had 
had a new white open the past winter, which was quite an addi- 
tion. It was something in the way of the pompone, but looser 
in its formation; another year will decide its qualities better. 

Mr. Harrison appears to practise hybridization without any 
regard to the nrixbg of two particular sorts to produce an mter- 
mediffte variety; but whenever a flower opens on plants that gen- 
erally produce seed, the stigmas are impregnated with the pollen 
of some sort, in order to fertilize them. Beeds are saved fi*om 
the warratah, pompone, rdsea, Ch&ndlen', single red, &c. ; and 
Mr. Harrison is unable to say from what two his new white was 
raised, as he never keeps any record "of the male parent. The 
seedlmgs are designated by certaifi marks, to know whether they 
were from the warratah, pompone, &c.; but the male parent is 
not known to any of the varieties. 

Mr. Harrison's white variety has but one fault, and that is its 
ahy blooming; we had remarked fbis in a phnt in our possession, 
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but supposed it arose from ill health, until he informed us himself 
that it was a spare bloomer. Some of his other new kinds are ' 
ia the vicinity of Boston, and will probably bloom next sea- 
son. Another year will undoubtedly produce many new sorts. 

Country Residence of Vr. Wagstaff^ near Yorkville, — At- 
tached to the flower garden of Dr. Wagstaff is a small green-house, 
which we found crowded with a very excellent collection of 
camellias; among them we noticed several of Mr. Harrison's 
and Mr. Floy's seedlings, and a great number of the best Eng- 
lish and Chinese varieties. JMyrtifdlia, Hume's blush, punctata, 
and some others were in flower. The plants were well grown, 
and some of them reached nearly to the glass. We understood 
the gardener to say that Dr. Wagstaff intends, the coming 
season, to enlarge the house so as to allow more room for his 
present collection, as well as to add a great number of new va- 
rieties. With the ample means with which Dr. Wagstaff is 
possessed, it would give us great pleasure to see him erect a 
spacious conservatory in the place of his present green-house; 
his fine camellias would then show to advantage: one something 
in the style of Mr. Becar's, of Brooklyn, would afford sufiicient 
room for the collection, and at the same time be a great orna- 
ment to Dr. Wagstaff 's residence. 

Mrs. Livingstones Flower Garden^ Third ^©enue.— Passing 
out on the third avenue to Harlem, we observed, just beyond 
Yorkvilie, a green-house on the left; we entered it, and found it 
belonged to a Mrs. Livingston, who cultivates quite a collection 
of geraniums, roses, &c. The green-house is built with a span- 
roof, and has a <k)uble stage in the centre, with a walk around it. 
We noticed no rare plants; but observed here, as we did at most 
all the flower establishments in New York and Philadelphia, a 
great stock of the scarlet monthly carnation. 

We did not stop long enough to make many inquiries respect- 
ing the establishment, but understood from one of the gardeners 
that it was carried on by the lady mentioned above. As we 
passed put of the garden, we perceived that it contained a goodly 
number of tree roses, the tops of which were bound up with 
straw. This is a very good idea: as the warm days and chilly 
ni^ts of March are apt to keep the sap in a continual state of 
action, by repeated freezings and thawings, and thus destroy its 
vitality. 

Floy^i JWir«ery, Harlem. — Mr. Floy has at last removed the 
whole of his nursery out to this place; the high price of land ia 
the city will eventually drive aD nurserymen out of its precincts. 
A street is now being cut through Mr. Hogg's garden, and Mr. 
Bridgeman's has nearly shared the same fate. Mr. Floy has, 
however, not been subject to any of these troubles; but has sold 
his estate for building lots, — plants being of too little value to 
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grow them where land commands the price it does in New York 
citj; and having a fine piece of ground at Harlem already cov- 
ered with hardy shrubs and trees, it was only necessary to erect 
a greeii-house for his tender plants. This he iias done the past 
year, and the whole collection was removed t» it in the autumn. 

The green-house is about forty feet long and twenty wide, and 
is built with a blank roof to the north, of one third the width of 
the house. There is only a back stage in the house, and a wide 
front shelf. The collection of plants, excepting the camellias, 
is not very extensive, as we believe Mr. Floy has not given hb 
attention so much to this department as to fruit trees and hardy 
ornamental shrubs, of which there is a good variety cultivated 
in this establishment. The camellias, which consist principally 
of his own seedlings, are« much reduced, and the plants, froin 
having been confined in the city, have not a very heahhy appear- 
ance. We found a few kinds in flower, and among them was the 
original plant of Fldyi, which had just expanded three or four of 
its last blooms of the season. The beauty of this variety has been 
doubted by many; but after seeing this same plant bloom three 
successive seasons, ancKn all its various stages, we must still say 
that, in our opinion, it is superior to all the other red camellias 
that have ever beea raised. The old plant is now quite large, 
and has flowered finely every year; Mr. Floy has had many lib- 
eral oflTers for it, but has concluded to keep it as a standard plant 
for his own collection. We saw, at our present visit, the same new 
variety in bloom (coruscans) which we mentioned two years since; 
but a better acquaintance with foreign camellias has induced us to 
alter our opinion, which we then expressed, of its merits. The 
plant is, however, yet weak, and perhaps the present specimen 
was not a fair one to judge from; but its color is not so brilliant 
as we at first supposed it to be, and this was its greatest peculiar- 
ity; — still it will rank with the best sorts. Clintonia, bostdnia, 
Hosdcku, Stev^nii, sanguinea, Wdrdi, fiisca and Margar^tha 
were also showing their last blossoms; the latter is a very pretty 
variety, a semi-double flower, of a lively pink, with long pptals. 
Mr. Floy has pretty much given up the raising of camellias from 
seed, and has consequently produced no new sorts of any beauty 
since the spring of 1835. 

We inquired of Mr. Fk)y, Jr., respecting the parents of the 
Fldyi; and though he was not positively certain, it was his belief, 
that it was produced from seed of the double striped that had been 
fertilized with the double red; in the foliage, it has the character 
of the former variety very distinctly. It is worth the while of 
amateurs and others, who raise new varieties, to keep a record 
of their parentage, as such data will afiTord some considerable 
information upon the subject of the mixture of colors; and will 
tend to show to those who are engaging in this delightful species 
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of hortictiltural Improvement, what two sorts will produce a su« 
perior variety. 

Among the other plant3 we did not observe much that was 
new. Calceolaria p4Uida, a very handsome species, was in 
bloom, Alonsda integrif61ia, a. much more desirable species 
than incisif61ia, was flowering beautifully. «dc^cia verticillkta, 
and other common plants, were also blooming. 

Mr. Floy has a most excellent collection of dwarf peach and 
nectarine trees; they are entirely free from the borer, canker and 
gum, and have fine headi; he has several budded on plum stocks. 
The soil is light and suited to their growth, and we have never 
seen any in the vicmity of Boston so handsome* His otlier 
trees are very good, but we had no time to walk through the 
grounds. Mr. Flov, Jr. is pretty well acquainted with fruits, and 
is now giving mucn attention to their growth. 



Art. II. Remarks on the Production of neto varieties of dif- 
ferent Flowers from Seed. By An Amateur, 

I HAVE read with considerable interest your excellent remarks 
in the March number of your Magazine, fp. 97,) " On the Pro- 
duction of new varieties of Flowers, irom Seed, by Cross 
Fertilization." This is, indeed, a most interesting branch of 
floriculture; and to one adapted to it by the necessary patience 
and perseverance, it is decidedly the most interesting depart- 
ment. Such a person will judge of the probable efiect to be 
produced by a combination of the qualities of two diflferent flow- 
ers belonging to the same genus; he selects the plant that com- 
bines the most good qualities for his mother plant, and then 
gathers the farina from. the anthers of another, whose fine color, 
good form, or other good quality he wishes to add to, or mingle 
with, those of his mother plant, and applies it to the pistil of 
that plant; as the fruit sets, he carefully watches it, guarding it 
from accident, &c. until its seed is matured, when he secures 
that. His next business is, at the proper season, to plant the 
seed, giving it bottom heat, or shade, or both, as it ma^ require. 
The seed vegetates, grows; he pricks the litde plants mto small 
sized pots, gives them the necessary attention and protecdon, 
repotting them as they grow, until at last the expanding flower 
bud blushes into life the new and lovely addition to the flower 
garden. During the whole of this process, a most singular af- 
fection is felt by the operator for his little nurselings. However 
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rich aud splendid the money purchased plant may be> it was 
bought for a price, vnth money ^ and money will buy it again; 
but the favorite seedling was not so bought, nor will it be thus 
parted with until its increase shall have secured to its originator 
all he desires of it. It may, indeed, be compared to the feeling 
a man has for the slave purchased by his money compared with 
that he has for his own child. The writer of this once had a 
rose bush raised by him from seed; for three years he had watch- 
ed and cultured it, when on the fourth it showed a single bud, 
and this bud was to announce to him whether he had produced 
a new aud beautiful rose, or whether all his labor and watching 
had been thrown away. One morning the bud bad just opened 
the calyx sufficiently to show the color of the flower, which in- 
dicated something very fine; the bud was also very promising in 
form. But during the day, some rude hand plucked the bud 
off; and when this was discovered, the feelings excited by it 
could scarcely be conceived to be the result of so apparently 
trifling an occurrence. Many a tear was shed on the occasion, 
at least. I mention this to prove the intense interest that attach- 
es itself to the raising of new plants from seed. 

I agree with you, generally, in all your remarks on this subject. 
You seem not to be aware, however, of the extent to which the 
practice has been carried in Baltimore. There is, at this time, 
an immense number of seedlings of all the plants you name in 
the collection of Samuel Feast, in this city, and all of them the 
product of very judicious cross impregnation. Of the superb 
new rhododendrons, he has several hundred seedlings, impreg- 
nated by the farina of each other, and of all the finest azaleas, 
and vice versa, the leaves and wood of which indicate a great 
variety of character. None of these have bloomed yet, and 
of course we cannot say what they will be, but you may be able 
to judge of the prospect. Of camellias he also has several hun- 
dred seedlings, many of them now beginnbg to show flowers of 
great promise; all of which have had the advantage of cross im>- 
pregnation from the very best sorts. Of roses, I think I may 
say with safety, he has at least five hundred specimens, all of 
which promise very favorably. Besides which, he has many 
blooming plants of excellent character, produced by him years 
ago. I am unable to name more than one or two, though I 
know he has a considerable coDection. The Kiirtzn, a most 
beautiful tea rose, and Master Burke, the most disarfish rose, I 
believe, in existence, occur to me at the moment as a sample. 
When three years old, the Master Burke had fine full blown 
and very double flowers; and the half of a common hen's egg 
shell would have covered the whole bush without touching it. 
This I saw and assert to be a fact. It is now seven or eight 
years old, flowers regularly every year, affordbg wood for prop- 
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agation, and has never yet attained two inches in height, nor its 
whole top exceeded one or one and a half inch in diameter. The 
rose is about the size of a buckshot. In pelargoniums he has 
also been quite successful, producing many fine sorts, and now 
possessing many in progress. He also has large quantities of 
seedlings of other plants, to give a list of which would tire you. 

I mention these facts for your information, as you seem to 
think little has been done in this department, except in New 
York. There are others here, also, that have produced a great 
many new plants by this process; the Kurtzti camellia is an in- 
stance. John Feast also has a very large collection of seedlings 
of all these fine plants. The Huntingdon dahlia, and many oth- 
ers produced here, will compare with some of the best of any 
country. Excuse this hasty note. 

Tours, 

An Amateub. 

BaUimorey March 20IA, 1837. 



Art. ni. Observationt on the Management of the Auricula 
and Polyanthus during the Spring Months, By J. Clark. 

Some months since I communicated to you, under the signa- 
ture of " An Old Florist," (vol. ii. p. 129,) a few observauons 
respecting the state of the gardens in our vicinity; and at the 
same time promised to give your readers a little information re- 
spectmg the cultivation of fancy flowers, as collected from my 
own experience during several years' practice in that delightful 
amusement. This bemg the season of the year that I used to 
watch, from day to day, the progress of my auriculas and poly- 
anthuses, the subject is called fresh to my mind. I shall first 
give you my opinion respecting the importation of the plants, 
as I find there is scarcely a fine flower, and but a very few of the 
most common sorts, in the country. 

The first object is to procure the plants; perhaps my ideas 
on that subject may be very erroneous, but such as thev are I 
shall offer them to your readers. There is no place in England 
where auriculas and polyanthuses are cultivated so extensively, 
or with so much success, as in the neighborhood of Manchester, 
and that is the place to procure them; good varieties can be 
purchased at a cneap rate: some scarce sorts fetch a high price 
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— ^I should not think of giving more than two or three shillings 

rjr root, [from fifty to seventy-five cents.] The best time, 
believe, to remove them, is the latter part of October, or any 
time during the month of November: I would have them very 
dry before packing; indeed, they are always kept in that state 
during the winter months. 1 would have them packed in dry 
moss, and as close as possible, to keep them from being injured 
by dampness. I once received a box of plants from Manches- 
ter that had been packed between forty and fifty days; the pack- 
age had been sent by the way of London to me, and had, by some 
mistake, been left at the coach office there, more than a month. 
I saved, however, nearly all of them. The voyage from Liv- 
erpool to Boston is not often longer than that time, and by having 
them at that season, they would arrive here the latter part of De- 
cember; and, by good management, I believe they might be 
received in good order. They should be potted as soon as pos- 
sible in some good rich light earth, and set in a cool part of the 
green-house, though I do not think the green-house a proper 

flace to grow them in; they do not require artificial heat: indeed 
consider it very hurtful to them. 1 formerly kept mine in a 
cold frame during the winter and spring months. 

We will now suppose ourselves in possession of a collection 
of these beautird flowers, and the season the month of March. 
My practice was to have some good rich earth prepared, say 
equal parts of dung firom an old cucumber bed, and sheep ma- 
nure, and good rich maiden earth, with about one-tenth of the 
whole of coarse road grit or sand; this ought to lay twelve or 
eighteen months, and be frequently turned, taking care after turn- 
ing it to throw it into a ridge, to carry off the rains. With this 
prepared compost I always top-dressed my plants. I used to 
break the surface of the earth on the pots, and if there were any 
offsetts, removed them carefully, and potted them into small pots 
by themselves; if they were very small, I generally put two or 
three round the sides of the pot, and labelled them to correspond 
with the name of the parent plant. Then fill up the space oc- 
casioned by the removmg of the earth with some of the prepared 
co'mpost. 

From the time the plants are top-dressed they will grow very 
fast; water may be given freely, but this, in some measure, will 
depend on the state of the atmosphere: should the weather be 
frosty, of course water must be used sparingly. They should 
also now have the benefit of warm showers that sometimes occur 
at this season, should they even last for several hours, so that 
the roots at the bottom of the pots may receive the benefit of 
them. I did not cover my plants very warm during their inactive 
state; I think a single mat was sufficient, but perhaps in this 
cUmate more covering may be necessary. It should be observ- 
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* 
ed, that the froety weather is not injurious to them if they are 
dry; but from the time they are top-dressed till they are in 
bloom, they require a warmer covering at night, or they will re- 
ceive a check in their growth that they will hot get over during 
the whole season; and the chance is, that many of the flower 
buds will be spoiled. The lights should be drawn off every fine 
day, to admit air, or the plants will be drawn up weak. 

With this treatment they will grow up very rapidl3r, and by 
the latter enjd of April, many of the plants will have put forth 
their beautiful blossoms. As the flowers appear, the plants 
should be removed to a situation where they will have the sun 
till ten o'clock, and where the flowers can be protected from the 
rain, as that, of course, soon spoils them. At some future time, 
I will endeavor to describe a stage, such as is generally made 
use of during the blooming season. Should the sun shine very 
warm in the middle of the day, the lights may be drawn up, and 
a thin mat may be thrown over them; but give air behind, and in 
the afternoon uncover them again. They require a little care at 
this season of the year, say for two months, if you wish to have 
a fine show of flowers; but during the remainder of the year, 
they are but little trouble. Should you think these few observa- 
tions worthy a place in your useful Magazine, they are at your 
service; and in a future number I will endeavor to give some 
Itirther information respecting repotting, &c. 

Yours, &c. 

J> Clark. 
Boston,, M(nrch 7M, 1837. 



Art. IV. Observations on the Camellia and Us Varieties^ toith 
some Jlccount of its Introduction into Great Britain and this 
Country. By M. P. Wilder. 

{Continued from Vol. II, p. 96.) 

30. Camellia jap6nica var. Wo6dsu. Chand. ^ Booths. III. 
Mr. Wood^s Camellia. 
This is a large flower, measuring, when fully expanded, from 
four to five inches in diameter: the color is a dark rose, inclining to 
crimson; the formation various; sometimes the petals are broad 
and regularly arranged to the very centre; at other times it has the 
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warratah forin, and resembles, both in color and shape, a provins 
rose. Raised by Mr. Chandler, in 1819. 

31. CamelUa j. var. althssefldra. Chand. ^ Booth's III 

Hollyhock-flowered Camellia. 
Another seedling of Mr. Chandler's, raised m 1819: the color 
of this flower is a very dark, shining crimson; the petals are 
rather long and recurved when in full flower; the outer rows, two 
or three in number, are broad and heart-shaped; tlie inner ones 
are arranged in a loose tasselled manner, mterspersed with the 
stamina, and usually striped with white. It is of short duration. 

32. Camellia j. var. Welb&nku. Chand. ^ Booth's lU. 

Luleo albicans. Bot. Reg. 

Capt. Welbank's White CameUia. 
This is an old but most beautiful white variety, inclining to a 
yellowish hue. The form is that of Pompdnia; the petals round 
and irregularly arranged, with the stamina distributed through the 
whole flower. It is a Chinese variety, and was imported in 
1820. . 

33. Cam611ta j. var. aucufrcefdlia. Loud. Hort. Brit. 

•iucuba-leaved Camellia. 
A good, double, dark rose-colored camellia: a Chinese vari- 
ety, with variegated foliage, resembling, in' that respect, the 
Auciiba jap6nica, from which it receives its name. 

34. Cam^ia j. var. specidsa. Chand. ^ Booth's III. 

Aame^i^na of the Gardens. 

JZatfe^i^na, Rissi. Fr. Cat. 

Ra/noes variegated Camellia. 
This is the specidsa of the English: the color is of the dark- 
est crimson, and, when the flower is well developed, it is one of 
the most magnificent of all the camellias. It is of the warratah 
formation; the outer rows of petals are broad and flat, the inner 
ones folded and urregular, and very thickly set together, the 
whole frequently blotched and striped with white. An imported 
camellia from Chma. 

35. Cam6IIta i. var. specidsa. Dr. Cat. 

A lar|e dark crimson single camellia; a good variety for seed, 
and not mferior in beauty to many of the double sorts. 

36. Camellia j. var. fl6rida. Chand. fy Booth's lU. 

Cluster-flowered Camellia. 
FI6rida resembles the French corr&llina, described at No. 21, 
(vol. ii, p. 94,) and probably is the same variety. A beautiful 
flower. 

37. Camellia j. var. Fldyi. Floy's Cat. 

Mr. Floy's Camellia. 
This is an American seedling, raised by Mr. Floy, of New 
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York, whose name it bears. It is in all respects one, if not the most, 
remarkable seedling camellia that has ever been brought to notice. 
The foliage is larger than any other variety; the leaves, when full 
grown, measuring six and a half by three and a half inches. 
The flower is of a clear fine rose color; the petals heart-shaped, 
well arranged, and when luxuriantly grown, measure nearly half 
a foot in diameter. It may be properly called a giant when com- 
pared with any other camellia. 

38. Cam61Ka j. var. W4rdn. Ploy's Cat. 

Another of Mr. Floy's seedlings. The color of the flower 
is a brilliant crimson, almost a scarlet; it has two or three rows 
of outer petals, with a spherical well filled centre. It is univer- 
sally admired. 

39. Camellia j. var. Clintdnia. 

Also raised by Mr. Floy. It is very similar to dianthifldra. 

40. Camellia j. var. Virginia. Floy's Cat. 

A good double well formed camellia, of a light rose or pink 
color, and very beautiful in the bud. Raised by Mr. Floy. 

41. Camellia j. var. Augusta. Eng. Cat, 

D6mii. Fr. Cat. 
Augusta is an English seedling. The flower is of a dark 
crimson color, very full and prominent, much after the style of 
the old double red. 

42. Camellia j. var. &rdens sup6rba. Fr. Cat. 

A new French variety. The color is a rosy pink; the guard 
petals round and bold, and spotted with white; the inner ones 
proceed from the stamina, and are striped with the same color.- 
Kesembles Camellia j. var. spl6ndens. 

43. Camellia j. var. gdilica &lba. Fr. Cat. 

French White Camellia. 
This flower is of that peculiar and delicate color known as the 
French White. It is a semi-double flower, the petals much cupped, 
interspersed with large stamina, and frequently slightly touched 
with pink. 

44. Cam6IUa j. var. Trav.^rsu mut&bilis plenissima. 

Camellias de Bolwiller. 
If the account of this flower is correct, it is surely an anom- 
aly in the annals of the camellia. It is thus described: ^' A 
very full flower, with a great number of petals lying regularly 
like tiles upon one another, of a violet or purple color, and 
adorned with stripes rather paler." I think, from the appearance 
of a flower that partly opened with me last year, and from a well 
expanded one that flowered in Mr. Sweetser's collection at Cam- 
bridgeport, the present season, the description roust be exag- 
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gerated, and that the purple or violet color is only to be seen 
when the flower is on die decline, and caused by the action of 
the air upon it. 

46. Camellia j. var. oxoni^nsis. Fr, ^ Eng. Cat. 

A most splendid variety, and probably the best of all the rose 
colored camellias. The flower is quite large and full, the petals 
gradually decreasing towards the centre, and there faintly striped 
with white; sometimes the petals are in a loose mass, after the 
manner of the English 61egans, to which it bears a strong re- 
semblance. 

46. Camellia j. var. conchifldra &lba. Eng. Cat. 

White Shell-flowered Camellia. 
Conchifldra &lba is said to have been raised from the seed of 
the sbgle white, by Mr.. Smith, of Islington. It is of the purest 
white color; the petals round, bold, and perfectly cupped, re- 
taining their shape and consistency until the flower drops from 
the bush. It is, however, quite persistent, and remains several 
weeks in perfection. 

47. Camellia j. var. Tryphosa inica 41ba. Fr. Cat. 

A French seedling of great beauty, raised at Bolwiller, in 
France, and presented me for dedication. The flower is quite 
large, full and round, the petals gracefully arranged after the 
manner of Welbinkii, and flUed with scattering stamina. It is 
of the most lovely white color, of the pompone formation, and 
decidedly the best of any thing in this way. 

48. Camellia j. var. compicta. Eng. Cat. 

This is a small double white camellia, seldom measuring more 
than two and a half inches in diameter, and of no great merit. 

49. Cam^llio j. var. Lindleyi. Fr. Cat. 

The color of this flower is of the most exquisite pink, the 
petals long and few in number, but well arranged. A desirable 
variety. 

60. Camellia j. var. conchifldra. Load. Hort. Brit. 

Shell-flowered Camellia. 
Conchifldra is an old but desirable variety, of a dark rose 
color. The petals are few, but systematically arranged like shell 
work, from which circumstance it derives its name. A Chmese 
variety. 

61. Camellia j. var. Jldsa sinensis. Lodd. Bot. Cab. 

China Rose Camellia. 
This is a seedling raised by Mr. Chandler, of Vauxhall, and 
merits a place in every collection. It is a free flowering variety, 
of a pale rose color, and distinctly marked with dark colored 
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veins; the outer petals are quite large, and the flower, when ex- 
panded, presents almost a flat surface. 

52. Cam611ta j. var. concinna. Cliani, Sf^ Booth^i IlL 

Chandler^i Ekgant Camellia. 
Concinna, in point of regularity and beau^, may be numbered 
among the very best of the camellias. Mr. Chandler, who rabed 
it, describes it thus: ^' The flowers are of a fine rose color, 
very elegantly formed, and open well. When fully expanded, 
they measure rather more than three inches in diameter, and are 
little mferior to eximia or imbrickta, the petals being nearly as 
numerous, and arranged with equal nicety over one another, from 
the circuxnference to the centre. 

53. Camellia j. var. crassin^rvis. Chand. fy Booth^s IlL 

Kinti. Fir. Cat. 

Mr. KentU Camellia. 
This is supposed to be a Chinese variety. The flower re- 
sembles the warratah so strongly, that when detached from the 
bush it is difiicult to perceive any difierence. The habit and fo- 
liage of the plant, however, is quite dissimilar to the warratah, 
and is at once distinguished from it. 

54. Camellia j. var. Park's rose stripe. Trans. Lond. Hort. Soe. 
A Chinese variety introduced by the London Horticultural 

Society, in 1824. It is a lovely camellia, of a most delicate 
pale pink color, blotched and striped with white. The flowers 
are above medium size, double, well formed, and decidedly 
fragrant. 

Yours, 

M. P. Wilder. 
Dorchester y March^ 1837. 



Art. V. On the Production of Roses from Seedj and some 
Remarks respecting the treatment of the Yellow J^oisette Rou. 
By J. W. Russell, Superintendent at Mount Auburn. 

From the perusal of a French catalogue of plants, I find the 
rose has be^n multiplied to an astonishing extent the last three or 
four years. Every florist, or cultivator, in France, I am told, 
is very emulous to excel lus competitor in the raising of new va- 
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rieties from uedy plants from which are annually brought into 
notice, or flowered, for the first time; they are then presented 
to competent judges, to decide upon their good or bad proper* 
ties, and if the decision is in favor of the flowers, the plants that 
produced them are not unfrequently sold at a very exorbitant 
price. By cross impregnating a wiety of sorts with each other, 
new and splendid varieties would be obtained. This could be 
done in America by any person who has a knowledge of the for« 
mation of flowers, and the parts of fructification, wiih equal sue* 
cess. But it is necessary to know that the seed will not vege- 
tate in less than a year after it is gathered, i. e. if the seed is 
sown in the spring of the year, the plants will not make their ap- 
pearance before the following spring; therefore it cannot be 
reasonably expected that the cultivator will know the results of 
his experiments in less than three years from the time of first 
putting the seed in the ground; but, by sowing every year, after 
the first he will have a regular succession of seedling plants annu- 
ally showing their flowers when the first three years have expir- 
ed. Th'is may appear to be rather a tedious process; but who- 
ever wishes, to raise new varieties of the rose from seed, must 
conclude to wait with patience and hope for the best. AH the 
new varieties of dahlias, camellias, pelargoniums, &c., are ob- 
tained from seed, by the same process as recommended for the 
rose, with this diflerence — the camellia seed will vegetate in 
two or three months, the dalilia and pelargonium seed in a week 
or ten days. 

The yellow noisette rose is very highly spoken of by those 
who have had the pleasure of seeing it flower in great perfection. 
There are a number of amateurs in this vicinity that have it, and 
are seldom, or ever, able to obtain a perfect flower: the reason 
of this deformity may in a great degree be occasioned by the 
want of nourishment at the time when the flowers are openings 
this is, in my humble opinion, the precise time that every atten- 
tion is necessary to help the plant with proper stimulants to put 
forth its blooms, the flowers being large and very full of petals, 
closely set together; the plants ought to be well supplied with 
food from the first swelling of the buds to their full expansion; 
and if all this has been regularly attended to, and the result t 
failure, I know of no other means to resort to but to insert the 
buds into the BoursauU^ GrertUe, or Multijlora roses, which are 
probably the best stocks that can be easily obtained for this pur- 

P^^^- Yours, 



J. W. Russell. 



JUowU j9tt&iim, Cambridge, 

March 20jlS27. 
TOL. III. — ^wo. IV. 18 
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Art. VI. Mtices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss, plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Cwiis's BotanicaJ Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss, 6d. colored, Ss. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 

^ and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Harrison's Floriculiural Cabinet, and Florist's Magazine. In 
monthly 8vo numbers^ with a plate; 6d, each. Conducted by 
Jos. Harrison. 

Uie Horticultural Journal, Florist's Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is. each. 

M>tes relating to Floriculture. — A great number of plants^ 
raised from seeds, brought home from the Columbia River, by 
Mr. Nuttall, the botanist, are in the possession of Mr. Buist, of 
Philadelphia. Among them are some of the Calochorti, and a 
few oC the same things that were discovered by the lamented 
Douglas. A species of C&ctus, and a new plant, quite singular 
in its habit, throwing out long slender stoloniferous shoots, also 
brought home by Mr. Nuttall, are thriving well. Under the 
care and skill of Mr. Buist, we have no doubt they will soon 
be brought to a flowering- state, and their names decided upon. 

Mr. Scott, late of the Exotic Nursery of Mr. Knight,King's Road, 
has been engaged by Mr. Buist to take charge of his establishment. 
The skill of Mr. Scott in propagating rare plants is well known, 
and we congratulate Mr. Buist in his success m procuring so able 
a person. Very few first rate gardeners are yet to be found in the 
country; and it is with pleasure that we now announce the anti- 
cipated arrival of Mr. Scott. 

We are yet without the receipt of either of the works at the 
head of this article, except the two latter: in these only florist's 
flowers are figured; but as they may interest many of our readers, 
we take pleasure in noticing them. 
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Dicotyledonous, Poltpetalous, Plants. 
Temstromi^cex. 

CAME'LL/jf. 

Since our last notice of new kinds that have bloomed the past 
winter, under this head, some very handsome varieties have 
opened. At Mr. Wilder's, Tryphosa, a new white, expanded 
one dower. We did not see it, but were informed that it is a 
very desirable sort. It is something similar, in form, to Gre- 
ville's red, having that free and loose arrangement of the petals, 
but, in color, a creamy white. At Mr. Buist's, we saw, at our 
late visit, a bud of a seedling plant, which, to appearance, prom- 
ised to be a white flower. It will probably have expanded by 
the lime this goes to press. Mr. Buist has already a fine seed- 
ling, which he is now propagating extensively, for a stock, before 
it goes out, as the phrase is. It is a very splendid one. We 
have, in another page, noticed a new white, raised by Mr. Har- 
rison, of New York. 
CaryophylUcece. 

Barron's Miss Neville picotee is figured in the Horticultural 
Journal for January. It is a sport from one of the same name, 
and there is little doubt it will prove permanent by propagation. 
Instances of sporting in carnations are frequent, but rare in pico- 
tees. The ground is white, with a few scattered but distinct 
touches of scarlet near the edge of some of the petals. 

Miss Clifton Pink. — This is the name we have given to a 
seedling we raised the past season. It is of first rate excel- 
lence, and will not suffer in comparison with any prize flower. 
CompositdcecR. • 

Two new dahlias are figured in the Horticultural Journal and 
the PloricuUural Cabinet. In the former, one called Sir John 
Sebright; a very superior self, of a claret color, with cupped 
petals. In the latter, one called Marsh's Pard^on, a parti-col- 
ored one; the ground color sulphur, with a pink edge: the flow- 
ers are very perfect, with cupped petals. Under our Foreign 
Notices some information will be found respecting the dahlia ex- 
hibitions in England in 1836. 

Verbendcece. 

VERBE'NA. 
? Tweediami. 

This is the name of a plant figured in the PloricuUural Cabi^- 
net for January. The flowers appear in racemes considerably 
larger than the chamaedrifolia, and of a deep red color. It 
grows erect, about two feet high, and blooms freely. Propaja* 
ted easily from cuttings. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Translation of a Memoir entitkd " Beitrage zur 
Lehre von der Befruchtung der Planzen,^^ (Contributions to 
the Doctrine of the Impregnation of Plants.) By A. J. C. 
CoRDA. Published in the 17th Vol. of the Nova Acta Physi- 
co-medica Academis Caesar. Leopold. -Carol. Naturae Curio- 
sorum. Breslau & Bonn: 1835; with Prefatory Remarks on the 
Progress of Discovery relative to Vegetable Fecundation. By 
Asa Gray, M. D. Read before the Lyceum of Natural 
History, New York, October 24th, 1836, and published in 
Silliman^s Journal for January, 1837. 

We have been presented with a copy of the work, contain- 
ing the above article, by the translator, and have b^en highly 
gratified with its perusal. 1'he prefatory remarks, by Dr. Gray, 
evince a good knowledge of the subject, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance widi the works of the authors who have written upon 
the vegetation and impregnation of plants. 

These prefatory remarks comprise a review of the progress of 
the developments which have been communicated to the scien- 
tific world respecting the fecundation of plants, and the opera- 
tion of the pollen upon the embryo or future plant. As this 
subject is one which we are confident will prove interesting 
to our readers, and one upon which but little is known, we shall 
make large extracts from this paper. The translated article itself 
we cannot give to our readers, as it is accompanied with two 
large folio lithographs, excellently executed, illustrating the ac- 
tion of the pollen upon the embryo, and the article would be 
unintelligible winout these; we must, consequently, refer the 
reader,Vho wishes to see the entire paper, to Dr. Silliman's valu- 
able Journal. 

This paper was prepared by Dr. Gray for his own private use; 
' but supposing it would prove interesting to the members of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, he was induced to lay it before 
them. The scientific community of this countiy are much in- 
<iebted to Dr. Gray for his valuable translation, which he was 
obliged to undertake himself, as no person unacquainted with the 
structure and formation of the ovule, though thoroughly versed in 
the German language, could have given a correct translation. Its 
publication in the Journal of Arts and Sciences will place it in 
the hands of all American vegetable physiologists. 

In our last number we gave some remarks on the impregnation 
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of different varieties of plants, accompanied with a retrospective 
view of the progress of the practice, especially in this country. 
We shall have occasion again to call the attention of our readers 
to the subject; and in the meantime, the following extracts will 
tend to render our remarks more intelligible and plainly under- 
stood by those who are not informed upon the subject. The 
practice of raising new flowers by cross impregnation has just 
began; and there are probably no limits to the production of va- 
rieties. 

" Impregnation, in flowering plants, essentially consists in the production 
of an enihryo or rudimentary plant within the ovule,^ or bony destined 
to become the seed. Since the office of the stamens in vegetable repro- 
duction was indicated by Grew and Ray, and afterwards clearly estab- 
lished by Linnaeus, it has lieen well known that unless some grains of 
pollen come in contact with the stigma, impregnation does not take 
place. The seed-vessel may, indeed, continue to grow and ripen in the 
absence of pollen, and the contained ovules attain the size, texture, and 
(the embryo excepted) the structure of well-formed seeds; but in such 
cases a rudimentarv plant, which is the essential part of the seed, is 
never produced. Respecting the immediate origin of the embryo in the 
animal kingdom, it is well known that three dinerent hypotheses, being 
all that the nature of the case admits of, were advanced at an early pe- 
riod. These several hypotheses have been extended by analogy to the 
vegetable kingdom. According to one view a germ furnished by the 
pollen is supposed to bo deposited in, and nourished by the ovule: ac- 
cording to another, the germ is thought either to pre-exist in, or to be 
originally formed by the ovule itself, and that it is merely excited into 
action by an influence derived from the pollen : and according to a third, 
the embryo is conceived to result from the union of a germ furnished 
by the pollen with another produced by the ovule.f It is hardly 
probable that we shall ever possess the means of absolutely proving 
the correctness or demonstrating the fallacy of either of these hy- 
potheses; but it may be remarked that the first mentioned view, which 
was advanced at an early period, is the most difficult to be reconciled 
either with the phenomena of hybridiry or with the manifest analogy 
that exists l)etween seeds and buds; and yet recent discoveries have 
again rendered it the more probable hypothesis. 

" Soon after the discovery of the office of the pollen, several at- 
tempts were made to explain the manner in which this substance 
acts upon the stigma. Some of the earlier writers, such as Geof- 
froi and Malpighi, seem to take it for granted that the entire 
grains of pollen which fail upon the stigma pass down the s^yle quite 

* " The reader is supposed to Iw acquainted generally with tlie stnicture of the omlc, a 
rahject upon which the limits of the present remarks will not allow me to enter, except to 
indicate llie' sources from which the requisiite knowledge may be obtained, v\%: R. 
Brown*s |Niper on the genus Kinffia, with remarks on the structure of the unimpreipated 
ovule ; Mim. sur la ginfratian H U diveloppemmt de Vembrynn^ &c. by Ad. Brongniart in 
the 12tb vol. of the Annates des Sciences Naturellcs ; and, paiticiilarlv,*i\ro«nif//c» rechfrchm 
Mwr la ttruetwe H U develttppenunt de Tovule vigiial, by Mirbelym the 17th vol. of the 
same work. Tlte substaooe of tliese noemoirs will be foaiud in the more recent elemcotary 
botanical works." 

t ** The hitter hypothesis is adopted by Ad. Brongniart with much confidence in bis me- 
moir above ciied-^ Dans cet espace . . . . un ou quelques-uns des granules sperma- 
tiques s* unisMut probablement k d 'autres granules fonrnie par 1* ovule pour donner nais- 
aaooe an petit globule, premier mdimeot informe de 1' embryo,' Ice. Ad» Bnngnuat m 
Anm.8ci.NiU. 12, p. 2U." 
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into the ovary; and Moreland* suggested that the grains even pen- 
etrate the ovules and become the embryo. The latter autnor, 
who was, I believe, the first to extend the hypothesis of Leen- 
wenhoek to the vegetable kingdon), inquires ' whether it be not 
more proper to suppose th^it the seeds which come up in their proper 
involuera are at first like unimpregnuted ova of animals: that this fari- 
na {poUen) is a congeries of seminal plants, one of whicn must be con- 
veyed into every ovum before it can become prolific; that the stylus, in 
Mr. Ray's language, the upper part of the pistillum in Mr. Touriiefort's, 
is a tube destined to convey these seminal plants into their nest in the 
ova; that there is so vast a provision made because of the odds there are 
whether one of so many shall ever find its way into and through so 
narrow a conveyance.' He then proceeds to record several circum- 
stances, which are, in his opinion, confirmatory of this view; especially 
the manifestly tubular style of the Crovsn Imperial and some other plants, 
the cavity of which be erroneously considered to lead directly into the 
seed-vessel. This cavitv, however, only exists in some compound 
styles, being formed by the cohesion of three or more simple styles, so 
as to form a hollow cylinder, and it consequently does not communicate 
with the interior of the ovary. Moreland also observed the micropyle 
(the vestige of the foramen of the ovule,) in peas and beans; he sup- 
posed it to be a perforation produced by the entrance of a grain of pollen, 
which, having tallen down the tube into the ovarv, had at length enter- 
ed the ovule and become the embryo or seminal'))! ant. 

" It was discovered, I think, by Needham, that when grains of 
pollen are moistened or thrown upon water, they usually burst 
with violence and discharge the slightly viscous and turbid fluid 
contained within. To this fluid the immediate agency in impreg- 
nation was attributed by Linneeus and contemporary botanists. 
Two opinions, however, have prevailed respecting the mode of 
its action upon the ovule; some writers supposing the fluid itself 
to be conveyed down the style to that or^an, while others conceiv- 
ed that a peculiar action excited upon the stigma was transmitted to the 
ovule by a kind of sympathv. The former view appears to have been 
adopted by Linneeus.f The latter was sustained by Grew and several suc- 
ceeding philosophers. Our actual knowledge upon this subject was, how- 
ever, confined to the simple fact that the application of the pollen to the 
stigma was essential to the fertilization of the ovules, all the information 
we possess respecting the action of the pollen afler it has reached the stig- 
ma oeing of very recent date. The earliest of a series of highly curious dis- 
coveries on this hitherto mysterious subject was announced in the year 
1823. A few remarks on the structure of pollen will form a necessary in- 
troduction to our account of these interesting researches. 

" The pollen, when examined bv a moderate magnifying power, is seen to 
consist of a multitude of grains of some regular form, which is uniform in 
the same species, but often difierin^ widely in difierent plants. It has been 
satisfactorily proved that these grains are composed of two coats, of which 
the exterior is rather thick and nearly inelastic, while the inner is an ex- 
ceedingly delicate and highly extensible membrane. The cavity is filled 
with a fluid, which, under a powerful lens, appears slightly turbid on ac- 
count of a vast number of minute granules which float in it. The existence 
of an inner lining to the pollen-grains was ascertained at an early period, 
first by Needham and aAerwards by Koelreuter, and although since 

* "Some new Observations on the Parts and the Use of the flower in plants; by SamuXL 
MoRSLAND.— Pbiloflophical Tranractionn, Vol. 28, (1703.)" 



t " Generationem vegetabilium fieri medtante poUinis anthoranun illapra aupra itigmata 
noda quo rampitur pollen efflatqoo aurem cemiiMiem, qoB abaoHjeUir ab humore iliginatii» 
BtC'^Lmn.Fhil. At. ed Stockholm. 1751. p. 91". 
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doubted, the comctoess of their observatioDs has lately been abundantly 
confirmed by the admirable researches of Ad. Brongniart and Mirbel. An 
account of some recent observations by the last named author is append- 
ed to his incomparable memoir on Marchantia, where he has also giv- 
en a representation of the two coats. 

" A magnifying power of two or three hundred diameters reveals 
the existence of two kinds of granules in the fluid of the pollen- 
srain. The larger kind, which are also the fewer in number, have 
been particularly examined by Ad. Brongniart and Brown, whose 
researches, made about the same time, and wholly independently of 
each other, coincide in almost every particular.^ These granules 
are peculiar to pollen, and have been detected in every plant that 
has been submitted to examination. They differ in shape in differ- 
ent plants, but are uniform in the same species. The following is 
extracted from the account of these granules, given by R. Brown, as 
the^ appeared in the pollen of the plant which he first submitted to ex- 
ammation. ^ This plant was Clarkia ptUchella, in which the pollen-brains 
taken from the anthers when completely developed, but before their de- 
hiscence, were filled with particles or granules of a size varyinj^ from 
the 4000th to about the 5000th of nn inch in length, their form being in- 
termediate between cylindrical and oblong, slightly flattened perhaps, 
the extremites being rounded and equal. While examining tne form 
of these particles floating in a drop of water, I observed that many of 
them were evidently in motion. Their movements were not confined to 
a mere change of place in the fluid, as manifested by modifications in 
their relative position, but there was frequently a change of form in the 
particle itself: and several times a contraction or incurvation was per- 
ceived near tne middle of a particle on one side, accompanied by a cor- 
responding convexity on the opposite side. In some instances the par- 
ticle was seen to revolve upon its longer axis. I was convinced, from 
repeated observations of these movements, that they are produced nei- 
ther by currents in the fluid nor by gradual evaporation, nut that they 
pertain to the particles themselves. 't The same phenomena were 
observed both by Brown and Brongniart, in a great number of 
' plants of different families, with the exception that the change of 
form in the particles themselves was less evident when these are 
oval or oblong in shape, and perhaps never apparent when they are 
spherical. It is worthy of remark, moreover, that Ad. Brongniart observ- 
ed that the sonlewhat cvlindrical granules of the pollen of several Mal- 
yaceous plants repeatedly exhibit^ a double curvature like the letter S. 
The movements of the larger granules are never rapid, and are 
frequently very slow. The same motions were observed m the granules 
of pollen taken from recently dried specimens, and also from those that 
had been kept for several days and even for some months in weak alco- 
hol; but in pollen taken from dried specimens which had been preserved 
some twenty, and others more than one hundred years. Dr. Brown 
found that, although the movements of the molecules or smaller particles 

* <* Tlieae granules were discoTered and described by Needham as long ago as the 
Tear 1760. He even auggetts that they penetrate to the ovule and form the embryo. 
This is not the ooly instance in which the obserrations and suggestions of this 
auUior, after having cieen doubted or left in obscurity for nearly seTenty years, have been 
recent^ confinned, or rendered extrenoely probable." 

t **An acamnt of mieroeoopical obeervaJtiont made in the months of Juntf Jtdy, and Au- 
guet, 1827, upon thepartielee contained in the poUen of plant* , and upon the general exist- 
ence of active molecules in organized and irurganized bodies ; by R. Brown. I re- translate 
from a French translation, published in the Annates des Sciences Naturelles, Vol. 14, p. 
841 ; not having been able to procure the original pamphlet, which was only printed ror 
distribution anoog the friends of the author, and is now very scarce.*' 
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were unaffected, those of the larger granules were scaroelj eyident, and 
often not at all apparent. According to Brongniart's observations, the 
movements of granules from fresh pollen were suddenly checked when 
put into alcohol. 

" The smaller particles, or molecules as they are termed by Brown, 
were first observed by this dintiuguished naturalist in the pollen of 
Clarkia jnUchella, mingled with the larger granules already (lescrihed; 
and they have since been detected in a great number of species. They 
differ from the larger granules not only by their size, which varies from 
the 15,000th to the 30,000th of an inch in diameter, but also in their 
form, which is always spherical, and in their movements, which are 
oscillatory and extremely rapid. These molecules were also observed 
in the powder of the so called anthers of mosses and other flowerless 
plants, by Brown, who found, moreover, that their motions were equally 
vivid, whether taken from the living plants or from specimens preserved 
in an herbarium for more than one hundred years. Continuing these 
investigations, he discovered similar particles, endowed with the same 
motions when susi)ended in a fluid, not only in all forms of vegetable 
tissue, but also in every inorganic substance examined, except those 
soluble in water, or whatever duid was employed for their suspension.*' 
In the year 182S, Prof. Amici, in examining with his powerful micro- 
scope some grains of pollen on the stigma of the common purslain, 
{PorttUaeea oleracea,) observed that the grains had projected from some 
part of their surface an extremely slender tube, which was found to 
consist of the inner lining of the pollen-grain, protruded through a rup- 
ture of the external coat. Amici published an account of his discovery 
in the 19th volume of the Mti delta Societd Ilaliana, whence it was 
extracted in the second volume of the Annales dee Scienees NatureUes. 
About three years af\erwards, these tubes were observed in several 
plants of different families, by Ad. Brongniart, to whose admirable me- 
moir, published in the Iftch volume of the work just cited, we are in- 
debted for the earliest and most complete account of the manner in 
which they ori^nate and act upon the stigma. 

" When grains of pollen fall upon the stigma the^ are retained either 
by the hairs with which this organ is oAen provided, or by its humid 
and slightly viscous surface; they slowly absorb this moisture, and, 
after an interval varying from some hours to a day or more, the outer 
coat opens by one or more points or slits, through which the highly 
extensible inner membrane protrudes like a hernia] sac, and is slowly 
prolonged into a delicate tube. The diameter of these tubes does not 
exceed the 1,500th or 3,000th of an inch, and of course a powerful 
microscope is required for their examination. In some plants tne grains 
appear to open at a determinate point, and in numerous instances each 
one produces two or three pollen-tubes. This happens in the genus 
Ctnoiheray and perhaps in all the plants of that tribe, in which the tri- 
angular grains open usually by two, and sometimes by three of the 
ffrains, and pro<luce as many tubes. The pollen of several plants^ 
however, (particularly in the Cucurbitaceie,) is known to protrude its 
inner lining from a great number of points; and Amici has even seen 
as many as twenty or thirty incipient pollen-tubes arising from a single 
grain. Commonly, however, each simple and globular grain of pollen 

• « For further particalars respecting this curious subject, the rcaHer is referred to the 
original roeinoir ot Dr. Brown, above cited ; and also to some additional remarks on the 
same subject, which may be found in a French dress in the 29th vol. of the Annales das 
Sciences Naturelles. Respecting the formatioo of pollen, the reader should oonsuh the 
memoir of Ad. Brongniart, above cited, p. 21. et seq. ; R. Brown*s paper on Rafilcsia, 
in the 12th vol. of the Transactions of the Linnaean Society of London ; and the rapple- 
meot to Mirberi memoir on Marchantia polymorpba in the Nouvelles Memairv du jMti* 
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produces but a sinrie tube, wbich makes its appearance from whatever 
portioD of the surface may chance to be placed in contact with the 
stigma* This production can hardly be considered as a mere protrusion 
of the inner lining of the grain, since the length commonly attained by 
the tube is greatly disproportionate to the original size of that mem- 
brane. It should, perhaps, be regarded as a growth of the inner coat, 
excited by the fluid which moistens the stigniatic surface. Yet it is 
hardly probable that this fluid exerts any specific and peculiar agency 
in the production of the pollen-tube, since it has lately been stated*" 
that a mixture of sulphuric acid and water causes their production in 
the same manner as the stigmatic surface itself, only with greater promp- 
titude. M. Brongniart has also seen them arise from grains of tne pol- 
len of Nuphar and some other plants, when floating on water, without 
having been in contact with the stigma. Usually, however, water is so 
rapidly imbibed that the grains suddenly burst so as not to admit of 
their production. The stigma of one plant, moreover, is known to 
excite the same action in the pollen of different species, and even of 
plants belonging to different families. Thus, Dr. Brown applied the 
pollen-mass of a species of Asclepias to the stigma of an Orchideous 
vAant, and found that these tubes were produce^ as readily as when 
leA in contact with the stigma of the plant from which the pollen-mass 
was taken. 

'* The tubes, thus produced in contact with the stigma, penetrate its 
substance, not, however, by means of any peculiar channel, but bv 
gliding betwen the cellules and along the intercellular passages which 
abound in the tissue of the stigma and style. M. Brongniart was able 
to follow them only for a moderate distance into the tissue of the st^le, 
where he thought that they terminated, and, opening at the extremity, 
discharged the fluid and floating particles of the poUen^ratn. lie 
conceives that these larger particles pass along the intercellular spaces 
into the placenta, and thence into the mouth of the ovules. Prof. Amicif 
has, however,, recently announced that he had inseveral instances traced 
the pollen-tubes themselves quite into the cavity of the ovary; from 
whicn he infers that the immediate contact of this body with the mouth of 
the ovule takes place whenever impregnation is effected. 

"In the autumn of the year 1831, Dr. Brown read before the Linneean 
Society of London his highly interesting memoir on the Organ* and 
mode of Fecundation in the OrehideoR and Jiselepiadea ; which has 
since been published in the last volume of the transactions of that soci- 
ety. It is unnecessary for our present purpose to indicate the several 
curious and important results of the investigations of that sagacious bo- 
tanist, relative to the structure and impregnation of these two families. 
He followed the course of the pollen-tubes, in several plants of both 
onlers, from the stiffma to the placenta, and in a single instance traced, 
in an Orchideous plant, some tubes or vessels of equivocal nature, quite 
into tho aperture of the ovule. Dr. Brown remarks that these tubes 
had been noticed 'in the style and ovary of these two families many 
years previous to his observations, viz. in Orchideous plants by Du 
Pettt-Thouars, as early as 1816 or 1818; and by the late Mr: Elliott in 
Podostigma, (a genus of Asclepiadeee,) as stated in the first volume of 
the Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and Oeorgia, published in 
1817. Mr. Elliott adds that Dr. Macbride (since deceased) had obser- 
ved the same fibres or cords in the style of some species of Asclepias. We 

* " I have met with this BtAtement in the article Botany, of the Library ofVaefvl 
Knowledge, but I do not know on what authority it rests." 

t *< Extraci from a letter from Prof. Aroici to M. Miibel, dated 8d July, 1880, and 
pobliahed in the 21it vol. of the Annalef det Scieocei NatnreUes.*' 
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have no reason to believe that' in any of these instances the true origin 
or office of these eords was even suspected. 

*^In a short communication addressed to the editor of the Linnma, dated 
Nov. 1827,and published in the fourth volume of that work,Dr. £hrenberg 
gives an account of his observations on the structure of the pollen* 
masses in Asclepiadeie; and states that each grain is furnished with a 
Cauda or cylindrical tube of gi*eat length, directed to the point where 
the membrane of the pollen-mass opens; which appendage be considers 
as analogous to the boyau, or pollen-tube of Amici and Brongniart.* 
He supposes that these processes exist previously to the application of 
the pollen-mass to the stigmatic surface, which is doubtless incorrect; 
but br. Brown has observed in this family the curious fact, that the 
application of one portion of the pollen-mass to the stigma causes the 
production of a pollen-cube from every grain of the mass." . 

The experiments of Mr. Corda were made with the coni- 
ferous tribe. 

" The following positions respectinff the mode of impregnation in 
Conifcrffi appear to be established by these observations. 

" 1. The pollen-tube penetrates into the micropyle, (exostome,) and 
in Pinus the pollen-grains fall directly into it; whence the impregnation 
IS immediate. 

" S2. The pollen-tube passes through the exostome into the endostome, 
passes through the cavity of the secundine, and arrives at 

<<3. The nucule; extends through the endostome into its cavity; and 

*' 4. By the ejection of the fluid contained in the pollen-grains into the 
bottom of the nucule, gives the first keim (germ) to the formation of 
the embryo. 

"5. The formation and developement of the embryo changes the con- 
tents of the cellular tissue of the nucule, which becomes fluid, and ap- 
pears to furnish material for the growth of the embryo. 

" 6. The pollen-tubes remain &ed {to the embryo^ae) sometime after 
impregnation and the commencement of developement of the embryo 
in the latter.'^ 



Art. II. Letters about the^ Hudson River and its Vicinity^ 
toritten in 1836-6. By A Citizen of New York. 1 voL 
small 12mo. pp. 209. New York: Freeman Hunt & Co. 
Boston: Otis; Broaders & Co. 1836. 

This collection of letters, amounting to seventeen in number, 
was originally written for the American Traveller^ published in 
Boston, and was not intended for publication in the present form 
at the time they were commenced; but the author slates, in bis 
prefatory remarks, that from the circulation they have had through 

• <«jLinna»./V:p.96." 
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other papers and periodicals, having been extensively copied from 
the Traveller J he was induced to bring them out in a small volume, 
as they might be of use as well as prove interesting to the innume- 
rable mass of travellers, who, either for pleasure or business, pass 
up the Hudson in the elegant steamers that daily, indeed almost 
hourly, navigate its waters. 

Were it not that the author's remarks, discursive in their char- 
acter, touched upon subjects coming within the scope of our 
Magazine, we should not spare the room to notice this volume in 
any other way than to announce its character, and to speak in 
commendation of the spirit in which it is written/ Interesting as 
It might be to the traveller, it would form no portion of the use- 
ful matter of our Magazine, did it not contain notices of the fine 
gardens which exist on the borders of the noble Hudson, and, in 
particular, those of some of our most intelligent correspondents; 
we allude to the botanic garden and nurseries of the Messrs. 
Downing, and the amateur collection of plants of Mr. Knevels, of 
Newburgh. These two places are noticed in a manner which is 
highly creditable to the author (in whom we recognise an 
acquaintance,) and at tlie same time in justice to the respec- 
tive proprietors. It is rare to see the letter writers, who are en- 
gaged by the daily presses and periodical works of this country, 
both at home and abroad, to scribble news and nonsense, notice 
the gardens in and about tlie vicinity of such places as they may 
visit. We have often looked through the letters of European 
correspondents. Written by Americans, to find some accounts of 
the many splendid gardens which abound both in England and on 
the Continent; but, with one or two exceptions, we have never ob- 
served the least notice of any, not even the most celebrated, of 
ihem. On the contrary, the English correspondents to English 
Magazines are early in their notices of fine gardens, wherever found. 
It is therefore with much pleasure that in this small unpretending 
volume, written without any expectation of receiving more than the 
ordinary attention of newspaper correspondence, we found the 
notices which we have just alluded to. They are evidently writ- 
ten with a view to impart to the reader an idea of their extent 
and beauty, and at the same time to create a greater taste among 
the public for fine gardens, and elegant shrubs and flowers. But 
we proceed to give a few extracts from the volume; and, first, 
is a description of the residence of the editor of the ^ew York 
Mirror, Col. George P. Morris, at Cold Spring. 

" Col. Morris's house is built upon a plateau just above the village, and 
command? a picturesque and lake-like view of the noble Hudson to the 
north, with the blue range of the distant Catskills bounding the horizon. 
In front you have old Cro'-Nest and his subject mountains, with their 
map of living verdure crowning their brows and sides — the scene of 
Rodman Drake's exquisite poem of the « Culprit Fay.' To the south, 
it enjoys one of the nnest an'l most uninterrupted views imaginable of 
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West Point, the plains, buildings, and Fort Putman : and on a clear 
day, the parade of the cadets may be distinctly seen from the portico; 
and their music, echoed by a hundred hills, falls soothingly and pleasant- 
ly upon the ear. 

'* Altogether, this is one of the most magnificent sites for a summer 
residence in the United States. It possesses, in many respects, advan- 
tages even superior to those of West* Point; and if a good hotel or 
comfortable boarding-houses were established here, it would vie with 
that spot as a summer retreat. I believe that it is or was contemplated 
by Mr. Samuel Gouverneur, one of the largest landholders in the neigh- 
borhood, to build a house of this description on the bluff just below 
Cold Spring, which forms the narrowest part of theHighlands.'* 

******* 

<^ The grounds are well disposed, and susceptible of the highest improve- 
ment, and if the plan which the Colonel showed me on paper be carried 
into eflfect, his residence at Cold Spring will be a little nook stolen out 
of paradise. I can't resist narrating a circumstance here, which shows 
the inconceivable stupidity of a foreign beautifier and layer out of 
grounds, who came here for that purpose, recommend as a man of taste, 
and as the ex-gardener of an Englisn earl. Reliance being implicitly 
placed upon his tact and skill, he received orders to exercise his arcom- 

elishments in his pecular line to the best advantage — things were leA to 
is discretion and responsibility, and he had uncontrolled and ad libiium 
authority to plant, to lay out, and dispose, as he listed, for two months, 
last sprmg« Judge, friend P., of his employer's surprise and mortifica- 
tion^ when he found that this time had been employed by his beautifier 
and radical reformer in cutting down and laymg waste almost every 
thins in the shape of a tree alraut the premises ! 

" It is really astonishing how much mischief may be done in a little 
time by an ignorant person, even though he be the ' gardener of an 
earl,' and the growth of years prostrated in one hour. The only con- 
solation lefV for the proprietor was, that the trees, although lofty, were 
only cedars, and that the circumstance afforded opportunity for the dis- 
play of his taste in arboriculture, by replacing them with others of a more 
ornamental, choire and elesant description. At the present time, they 
are busy in transplanting full-grown and large-«ized oaks, maples, and 
other forests trees, on the plan suggested and practised by a Scotch baro- 
net named Stewart, and 1 have no doubt of the complete success of the 
experiment. In this event, the ' earl's gardener,' without intending it, 
has unconsciously done good; and out of much evil, benefit will have 
been deduced,as all transplanters of trees will have a model before them, 
how rnost safely and judiciously to manage their operations." 

Hyde Park, the late residence of Dr. Hosack, is mentioned, 
with some other places; but we omit the remarks on this place 
to give the extracts containing the notice of the nurseries of our 
correspondents, the Messrs. Downing, of Newburgh, and to one 
of whom, Mr. A. J. Downing, the author states, in his preface, 
he was much indebted in procuring valuable information. 

'< The botanic gardens and nurseries of the Messrs. Downing, a little 
nbrth of the village, in a charming situation, sloping gently towards the 
shore, and looking out from among the bright flowers and the fresh foliage 
over one of the sweetest of views, are bv no means the least attractive por- 
tion of the suburbs of this place; and I suspect, from the celebrity wnich 
this establihment is attaining, as a commercial garden, throughout the 
Union^ that many strangers are drawn hither by the increasing taste for 
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hortieukurey to view the improyeinents in cultivation, or to draw from 
the rich resourcefc of fruit ana ornamental trees collected here, for the im- 
provement and embellishment of their own estates. Although the pro- 
prietors mentioned to me that their establishment was new, and compara- 
tively in its infancy, yet, from the vigorous manner with which it is con- 
ducted in the various departments, it must become the source of great 
advantages to the whole country. The proprietors appear to possess a 
profound knowledge, both theoretical and practical, of their profession, 
and a constant cotrespondence is maintained with scientific mdividuals 
and establishments of the same kind in Europe, by which means all the 
new fruits, and ever^ thing rare and valuable to the amateur, is obtained 
as soon as it comes mto notice. The variety of fruits cultivated in the 
nurseries is quite astonishing: I can only i-ecollect one hundred and fifty 
kinds of apples, and more than two hundred of pears — ^what a trea- 
sure for the farmer and horticulturist ! The proprietors pay the most 
minute attention to the genuineness of the sorts, and bearing trees are 
planted to test all the varieties. As a proof of the advantages of, and 
the perfection to which grafling is carried, I was shown several trees 
which bear annually twenty-five or thirty varieties of fruit upon the 
different branches. 

" In the lower parts of the grounds we observed an extensive walk just 
formed, exhibiting a complete botanical circuit of plants, arranged m a 
scientific manor — ^a rockwork for alpine plants, and a pond for aquarian, 
in which the water-lilies and a number of other aquatic plants were thriv- 
ing admirably. In this way the establishment will, when completed, 
comprise every thing desirable in its way to the botanist, the amateur, 
and the agriculturist, I noticed large plantations of the celebrated 
Chinese mulberry, grape vines, and the rarer and more delicate shrubs 
and plants — and among the treasures of Flora, rich collections of roses, 
dahlias, and other ornamental plants. In the hot-house, amone a vari- 
ety of curious vegetation, I was struck with the size of a huge aloe, one 
or those wonders of nature which bloom but once in two of the ordi- 
nary lifetimes of the human race. This specimen has, I believe, 
achieved more than one half its centennial period. From the hasty 
glance which I took through the establishment, I was unable to note 
more particularly those mmutiee of such an establbhment which, af\er 
all, must be seen to be appreciated — ^hut I was delighted with the 

greenness of the hedges, of which I saw four or ^\e kinds growing 
ere, lo tent their comparative merits in this climate. Every foreigner 
is justly offended with our unsishtly fences — why should we not appro- 
priate to ourselves the beautiful materials which nature seems to have 
armed with thorns, and decked with foliage, for that special purpose.. 
And then, what a discord between rail fences and green meadows, and 
what a harmony in live hedges and equally verdant fields !" 

» The amateur collection of Mr. Knevels, one of the best in the 
state, and which has been described by our friend and correspond- 
ent, Mr. A. J. Downing, in our II. p. 96, is alluded to in the 
following words: — 

*'I encountered, in my rambles in the suburbs, a very rich private 
collection of exotic plants at the demesne of J. W. Knevels, Esq., who, 
as I understand, is a zealous amateur, and has recently deprived 
Philadelphia of some of her boasted fioral and botanical treasures, 
to enrich this neighborhood. There are manv superb tropical plants 
in his range of liot-houses, more than one hundred feet in length, 
which I had never before seen, and many of which I had never 
observed specimens so fine. The large variety of camellias — 
the noble orange trees — ^the stately palms — the bread-fruit tree — the 
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coffee, camphor, ^ava, and other West Indian fruits, were thriving here 
apparently as if in their natural zones. If I had first leen the light of 
heaven in some southern clime, beneath the shade of a palm or a plan- 
tation, I might, like the Hottentot whose story is upon record, nave 
wept at the siirht of our compatriot trees; but as it was, I contented my- 
self with admiring that refinement of mind which led a country gentle- 
men to indulge and cultivate a taste at once so innocent, so delightful, 
and so instructive, as the collection and preservation of those beautiful 
and delicate productions, which the j^reat Creator has scattered with a 
bountiful hand over the different climates and countries of the earth." 

We notice that the author intends issuing another series of 
letters should this volume prove acceptable: we sincerely hope, if 
he does, he will continue to give us similiar notices of other fine 
residences which abound on the Hudson River, and, in particular, 
in the vicinity of Albany and Troy. 



MISCELLANEOUS LNTELLIGENCE. 

AaT. I. Foreign Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Metropolitan Soeiety^s shows for the season^ 1837. — ^We have copied 
from some of the English Magazines the following list of prizes, which 
have been determined upon by the Metropolitan Societjr for the present 
year. We have copied it entire, that the amateur florist may see with 
what zeal these exhibitions are conducted, and the very liberal premiums 
which are ofiered for the best specimens that are exhibited. Until simi- 
lar premiums are offered by our horticultural societies, it will be in vain 
to try to get up exhibitions of any interest. We hope the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society will set the example here; certainly it is not 
wanting in zealous members to bring this about. We commend the 
following to their notice. The medals are — 
The small Adelaide Medal, value 15«. 
The large ditto, value 1/. 10s, 
The King William Medal, 3/. 
The small Gold Adelaide Medal, 11 lOs. 
The large Gold Adelaide Medal, value 15/. 
The Gold Kinj? William Medal, value 30/. 

Persons to whom any of these may he awarded, will have the option 
of taking two-thirds of the money, or the medals themselves; and these 
may be received as awarded, or allowed to accumulate, and be received 
in a more expensive Medal. 

First Show, Thursday, April 37, 1837. 
CavMllia Japoniea, 
Best collection, not exceeding twenty-four plants, and not more than 
two alike, the King William Aledal^ value 3/. 
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Best siogle specimen planted striped varieties, large Adelaide Medal, 
value 1/. 10«.; small ditto, 15s. 

Best single specimen plants, selfs, ditto. 

Entrance— collections, 3«.; plants, \$. each; non-members double. 
Exhibitors put up any number of plants. 

Stove and Oreen-house Plants. ^ 

Best twelve^ Adelaide Medal and small ditto. 

Ericas. 
Best twelve, all classes, ditto, ditto. 
Best single plants, amateurs, ditto, ditto. 

American Plants. 
Best twelve, ditto, ditto. 

Forced Flowers. 
Best collection, not less than twelve, ditto, ditto. 

Hearts-ease 
Best hundred, all classes, ditto, ditto. 
Best thirty, amateurs, ditto, ditto. 

Seedlings. 
Best three, raised within twelve months by the ezhibiter, three prizes 
by the Rev. Mr Stainforth. 
Entrance each plant, stand or collection, !«.;. non-members, double. 

Specimen Plants. 

The best three for rarity and beauty, the Kmg William Medal, the 
Adelaide Medal, and the small ditto. 

The best three for skill in cultivation and beauty, similar prizes. 

Entrance \s. each plant; non-members, double. Exhibitors to enter 
any number. 

Auriculas, (open to members only.) 

The best plant of anv kind, larre King William Medal. 

The best green-edged plants, Adelaide Medal and small ditto. . 

The best grej^-edffed plants, ditto. 

The best white-edged plant, small Adelaide Medal. 

The best self, ditto. 

Polyanthus. 

The best plant in pot, ditto. 

Entrance Is. each plant; and exhibiters to enter any number. 

In addition to the subjects proposed for prizes, the committee intend, 
throughotU the season, to award prizes for any productions of extraor- 
dinary beauty and rarity, and especially to encourage seedlings of great 
merit in all classes of flowers and plants. 

Entrance day /or aurictdas, first Tuesday in April. 

Secokd Show, Hampton, Mokdat, Mat 15. 
Tulips. 
Best stand of twelve, Queen's Plate, value 10/. 
Second stand. King William Medal. , 

Third stand, Adelaide Medal. 
Fourth stand, small ditto. 
Entrance, ll. 

Best stand of nine blooms, silver cup, value five guineas. 
Second stand, plate, value four guineas. 
Third stand, plate, value three guineas. 
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Fourth stand, plate, value two guioeas. 

Fifth stand, plate, value one guinea. 

Entrance 10». 

Best single bloom, rose, small Adelaide Medal. 

Best single bloom, byblomen, ditto. 

Best single bloom, bizard, ditto. 

Best rose breeder, ditto. 

Best by bl omen breeder, ditto. 

Best bizard breeder, ditto. 

Entrance, each single bloom. Is. — no member restricted to number. 

Entrance day for tulips, — ^money to be paid first Tuesday in May. 

Third Show, Juke 32, (Members only.) 
Roses. 
^ Best three collections of fifty different sorts, for all classes, exhibited 
in bunches or ad libitum, in stands provided by exhibiters, large Wil- 
liam Medal, Adelaide Medal, small ditto. 

Best four stands of twelve single blooms, shown as dahlias, are shown 
by amateurs only, Adelaide Medal and two small ditto. 

Geraniums. 
Best six plants, large Medal, Adelaide Medal, small ditto. 
Best three plants, amateurs, Adelaide Medal, and small ditto. 

Pinks. 

Best stands of twelve blooms, large Medal, Adelaide Medal and two 
small ditto. 

Rammaduses. 
Best stands of twelve, ditto, ditto. 

Hearts-ease. 
Stands of one hundred, and of thirty, as in April show. 
Entrance Is. each stand — ^to be paid first Tuesday in June. 

Fourth Show, Jult ftO. 
Carnations. 
Best stand of twelve, large Medal, Adelaide Medal, and small ditto. 

Pieotees. 
Best stand of twelve, ditto, ditto, dino. 
Entrance Is. each stand, first Tuesday in July. 

Fifth Show, (Public,) August 24. 
Dahlias. 

Best collection, with names attached, no limit, and open to all classes. 
Gold Adelaide Medal, value 7/. lOs. 

Best fifty dissimilar blooms, by nurserymen and dealers. King Wil- 
liam and Adelaide Medals, and small medals to all others the judges may 
think worthy, not exceeding one half of the stands exhibited. 

Best twenty-four, in stands of the society, similiar prizes. 

Best twenty-four, amateur members, ditto. 

Best twelve amateur members, growing under 200 plants, ditto. 

No amateur to exhibit in beth classes. 

Seedlings. 
As the amateurs appoint judges from the dealenr, and the dealers ap- 
point judges firom the amateurs, the committee will instruct such judg- 
es to select, from the seedlings exhibited, all flowers of first rate quality. 
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without limit^ and none other, for prizes, which will, in such eases, be 
the 'small Adelaide Medal. The committee will afterwards appoint 
competent persons- to report to them' whether any one or more or such 
flowers shall deserve a higher distinction, which the committee hold 
themselves ready to award, even up to the gold medals^ should they be 
deemed worthy of such distinction. 

Stove and Oreen-house Plants^ Erieaty HearVe'^aiey and Specimen 

Plants, 
Prizes and plan as m April. 

Ro$e$* 

Collection of fifty bunches for all classes, and twelve bunches in varietieft 

for amateurs. Prizes as in April. 

Flowering Plants. 

The best collection of any kind, without limit. Large King WBliam 
Medal, Adelaide Medal, and small ditto. 

Entrance: — stands of dahlias, 1«.; seedlings, S«. 6<i. each; non-mem- 
bers' stands, 5$.; seedlings, 5<. 

Notice of showing to be given on or before the first Tpesday in August* 

G&AKD Sai^thili* Akniversart, Skpt. 31. 
Dahlias, 

One hundred blooms,dealer8,gold medal, value 7L 10«.; one large med- 
al, 3/.; one Adelaide Medal, S0«.; small medals, 155.; to make up two 
thirds of the number exhibited. 

Twentv-four blooms, dealers, similar prizes. 

Fifty blooms, amateurs or their gardeners, similar prizes. 

Twenty-four blooms, ditto, similar prizes. 

Twelve blooms, amateurs, growing under two hundred plants, large 
medal, Adelaide Medal, and small medals to make up the number to 
two-thirds of the stands exhibited* ' 

Seedling? as in August. 

Entrance — members, 5«.; non-members, I0«. Seedlings — membersy 
2*. 6d,'y non-members, 55. 

Notice to be given on or before the first Tuesdav in September. 

Persons who win several medals in one day, or during the season, may- 
add their value together, and have the amount in larger medals, or eitii-- 
er of the gold medals. 

At the conclusion of every show, an order for the medals, or the stip- 
ulated reduced sum in money, is to be delivered to the winners. 

Circulars to the above effect were ordered to be forwarded to the 
members. — Hort, Joiir, 

Crvsanthetnwn exhibitions. — Shows of this beautiful flower were 
held last fall by several difierent floricultural societies in England, and 
numerous premiums awarded for the best specimens. At the Birming- 
ham Chrysanthemum exhibition the golden Lotus which gained the 
prize '< was upwards of five feet high, upon a single stem, clothed with 
beautiful and healthy leaves, comprising eighteen branches, which had 
produced eighty expanded flowers." — (Hort. Journal^) We are glad 
to see so much attention given to this flower; it has always been a great 
favorite of ours, and we liave no doubt, were the same attention civen 
to the hybridization of the different sorts, that the varieties will be as 
numerous as the dahlia. We hope to see something of the kind here: 
they bloom at a season when there is nothing in the open garden, and 
remain in perfection for many weeks. — Cond, 
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Art. II. Domettie Notices. 



Everbearing Baspberry. — The Gennesee Farmer states that a new kind 
of rHspberrjr has lieeu found in New York state, near Lake Erie, by the 
Shakers re^aiding there, and that it produces its fruit' throughout the 
summer and autumn. It i.H also stated to be really a valuable variety, 
and worthy of extensive cultivation. The fruit in ap|)earance is longer 
than the wild black raspberry, and approaches near, in size and excel- 
lence, to the White Antwcrj), but is not so high flavored. The habit of 
growth is somewhat similar to the common purple raspberry, the shoots 
of which .are ver^ vigorous, beuding over and touching the groond, and 
take root, by which mode it is rapidly increased. Its mode of produc- 
ing its fruit is as follows: — In the spring the old shoots throw out their 
new branches, as in other sorts upon which the first crop appears, but 
soon the new shoots begin to grow, and when they have at^tained a sood 
size, which is generallv just before the first crop is gone^ they produce 
the second crop: to this latter circumstance it owes its name, and its 
peculiarity. The fruit of the second crop is considered the best. It is 
grown by Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, and by the Shakers near Leb- 
anon, but has npt yet found its way into any of our Atlantic cities. — Cond, 

Hyacinths. — Notwithstanding so much has been already written, and 
so much commendation been bestowed on the cultivation of these uni- 
versally favorite plants, there is one hint which I would throw out, 
hoping it may call forth a practical essay on a very desirable |M>int. 
Whoever has grown a really fine hyacinth would be very unwilling 
ever to grow a decidedly poor one; and it is to encourage such a laud- 
able taste, that I wish a greater facility to its existence. As a general 
rule it is stated, that the single varieties are better fitted for glasses 
than the double, and even for pot cultivation possess the merit of being 
early. But it Ls evident to any one who has raised and forced hyacinths 
for a number of years, that this is no safe criterion by which to be 

Suided. A very accurate list of the precise time of flowering of each 
esirable variety is needed. Supposing fifYy varieties are grown, and 
many a small green-house may or ought to boast of so many, and these 
are all planted on the same day, treated with the same soil and care, 
of the same good quality of bulb, in every external respect equal, there 
will be, i'^stead of a simultaneous flowering, a fj^radual succession. 
Now, it is very desirable that amateurs and florists should keep a 
memorandum or diary of the flowering of their hyacinths; and by this 
means manv an inexperienced and perhaps unsuccessful lover of'^such 
plants wouM l)e greatly encouraged, and would appreciate still more 
this kind of floriculture. I hope, Mr. Editor, you will cont>ider this, 
and give us from your own experience such a table. The utility of it 
must strike every one, especially when applied to those more costly 
varieties, from which the possessor would like to derive? the finest pos- 
sible bloom. He would be guided by a more convenient and safer rule 
than the pushing of the . bulb, especially if he plunges his pots in the 
cellar, and brings them to light as occasion requires; and with such 
knowledge the parlor could be supplied with a constant bloom for sev- 
eral months. Lists of kinds arranged, not simply according to color, 
or their single or double qualities, but according to a better plan, their 
periodical inflorescence, would afford the florist of more limited means 
and conveniences the very knowledge which he most needs. Observations 
of this kind should he made on every new variety, the expt^rience of which 
should be added to the general sum. Every one knows there are Lulbs 
which might well be called the earliest and the latest flowerers, and 
there are, too, numberless intermediate ones. Some of the best double 
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rosy-colored are the earliest^ and several of the most single, especially 
the rich crimson varieties, are the latest 

The common rule, that single are early and double late, is a very 
defective one; and if we w'uah to promote the cultivation of the finest ' 
Jlowers of these oriental vegetable genus, it is certainly desirous that 
every fact stated respecting them should be well established and made 
certain. 

It must he perceived that these remarks do not concern the rapid 
forcing of these plants. The average temperature of the front saf^nes 
of common jfreen-houses does not exceed forty-five degrees Fahrenheit, 
— a temperature which cannot evolve their ffoiverrt before a jfood supply 
of fibres have been made, which latter i.s not the case in highly heated 
houses, or any warm rooms. — J., Marckj 1837. 



Abt. III. Q^erie8i Critieisms, 4rc. 

EaaiTA. In the communication of Judge Buel, in our last, p. 89, 
an omisdion occurs in the 17th line. The sentence should read ihus: 
" Winter pruning bates to the sun and winds, at the worst season of 
the year, and long before the healing process can commence, the wounds 
of the amputated branches ". In the heading to the article of Mr. 
Downing, p. 90, there is a very important typographical error. It 
should read thus: '^Remarks on the Duration of the improved varieties of 
Fruit Trees." "New York," before fruit trees,should nave been omitted. 

Dear Sir, — 1 observe in your Magazine, for February, a notice of the 
native pear, raised from the seed by Mr. Isaac Locke, of West Cam- 
bridge, which you very justly name the " Locke Pear.^ This is due 
to him as a successful horticulturist, and one who has done a great deal 
to improve the science of horticulture amongst us, as well as for the 
fact that he has added an excellent new fruit to our catalogues. In your 
notice of it, however, you have made one or two errors which should 
be corrected. Mr. Locke's name you have given as James: it should 
be Isaac He has several orchards, none of them remarkable for 
extent, as you observe, but all of them are in a high state of cultivation; 
and perhaps there is not another person in the State who harvests so 
much fruit from the same number of trees. — Yours truly, J. B., Bos^ 
ton, March, 1837. 



Art, IV. Massachusetts HortieuUural Society. 

Saiurday, March 4th, — Exhibited. From £. M. Richards, Prince's 
St. Germam and 'Echasserie (?) pears. From Mr. Breed, Charles- 
town, Easter benrr^, Chaumontel, St. Germain, and two sorts, the 
names unknown; these were all good specimens. From J. Gardner, 
Ortley pippin and Ribston pippin apples. From E. Vose, Eastei: 
beurre pears, and Mary gold, Wales's pippin, Pomme d'Api, Hubbards- 
ton Nonsuch, Nonsuch and Pearmain apples; Wales's pippin is a very 
excellent fruit. From E. Bartlett, Lewis and Ambrette pears, and 
white Calville apples. From S. Downer, Lady apples, so called, (not 
the true,) Gardener's sweeting, Ortley pippin, old Pearmain and Mmot 
apples; also, Lewis, Passe Cfolmar, beurr^ Ranee, and beurr6 Diel 
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Art. V. Obituary Notice. 

Died, in London, on the 34th of January, 1837, J. SabiiUy Esq., late 
Secretary of the London Horticultural Society : he was in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age, and his death is universally regretted. The 
following brief sketch of his conuection with the Horticuhural Society, 
and his separation from the same, we extract from a memoir of Mr. 
Sabine, in the Horticultural Journal. 

<* Mr. Sabine was a man so well known amons[ gardeners, as well as 
in all the higher circles of society, that we need scarcely describe his 
habits or his person, and few people in his sphere of life have been 
more regretted. The two societies which seem to have enlisted among 
their members all the loose turbulent spirits in the metropolis, the Hor- 
ticultural and the Zoological, were, notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written, under obligations which they could never have repaid: 
but while respected by all whose respect is desirable, Mr. Sabine had 
the honor of being opposed by some, who envied him the station which 
he held in the estimation of the public, and sought, by means which we 
have seen defeated, to deprive him of the honors he had earned in the 
offices he filled. We who enjoyed the confidence and friendship of the 
deceased, have not unfrequently observed the contrast between tne office 
of honorary secretary or the Horticultural Society, as filled in his time, 
and occupied now; and though we can find twenty errors committed by 
the former, the office, with all its errors, was respected. The chief 
fault in Mr. Sabine was, that of paying too much attention to promises, 
and relying too much on public professions. Had one half the wealthy 
people who encouraged his proceedings on the gardens of the society 
kept their words, and given the liberal assistance they promised, the 
society would not have been disgraced by exposure, nor degraded by 
the change of management. Mr. Sabine's notion of the Horticultural 
Society of London was, that its gardens should be the best of the kind, 
and the collections worthy of such a national repository. It was his 
misfortune that those who admired his plan, and prompteid his proceed- 
ings, were the last to follow up the good work by producing the re<}ui- 
site funds; and the personal opposition so industriously ffot up agamst 
him, and even attempted to be planted in the Zoological Society, by a 
few unprincipled busy-bodies, arose from the natural enmity of the vain' 
pretenaers, who envied him the natural influence which talent and in- 
temty gave him over almost all the classes. When the Dean of Car- 
lisle was in the chair at the Zoological Society, in March, 1830, a lout of 
this description, a Mr. Valentine Duke, made a violent attack on Mr. 
Sabine, which the Rev. Chairman was about to repel, when Lord Auck- 
land gave the flippant blockhead a set down, which spoiled his oratory 
for some time; for his lordship, after extinguishing the gentleman's 
light, paid the highest compliment to the ffood sense, the zeal and at- 
tention which Mr. Sabine had shown to the institution,^nd hoped he 
would continue there. Yet those proceedings did*not appear to ruffle 
Mr. Sabine's mind in the leasL In the same month the famed commit- 
tee of inquin^ into the affairs of the Horticultural Society made its re- 
port; and a Mr. Kerr, who liked much to hear himself talk, tauntingly 
accused Mr. Sabine of being secretary, president, council, and gardener 
of the society, and moved a vote of censure upon him the moment the 
report had announced his resignation; and as airty business can be done 
best in the dark, it was proposed to vote it by ballot. It was on that 
occasion that an excellent man, Sir Thomas Acland, said^ the feiety 
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oi^Al to take inio aeeowU some of the rood he had done. The meeting 
apumed the unmanly proposal, and the motion was altogether with- 
drawn. Mr. Sabine's errors in the society were errors only because 
they were not carried out; and whatever people may say of that moun- 
tebank concern now, with Lindley dancing the tight rope, Dr. Hender- 
son playing clown, Mr. Gower pantaloon, and the two ladies performing 
columbme, one fact is certain, either that the Horticultural Society 
ought to have been carried through upon the liberal scale on whichi t 
was planned, or it ought not to have been continued at all; and hundreds 
of the present members regret that so far as all the real purposes of the 
society — the collecting of exotics — are concerned, it has been useless 
the last three or four years. Since Mr. Sabine resigned his office in the 
Horticultural Society, he has devoted much time to the gardens of the 
Zoological Society, where the dahlia is cultivated in greater variety than 
in any public or private garden. Indeed, to this flower had Mr. Sabine 
become so entirely devoted of late, that he spared no means to learn 
the origin of everv kind, where and by whom it was raised and named, 
and, if he could, from what seed it came. Among numerous letters 
and papers in our possession, we shall have ample opportunities of il- 
lustrating this desire to ascertain the history of every individual variety. 
Soon after Mr. Sabine's resignation as honorary secretary of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, Mr. Burke, (seeing, we suppose, that Mr. Sabine 
had the superintendence of the Zoological Farm at Kingston,) moved 
that it be given up. On that occasion, Mr. Sabine defended its con- 
tinuance very earnestly, and silenced all remarks about being interested, 
by showing he had expended a hundred and fifty pounds of his own 
money, because he would receive no reimbursements; and though verv 
well planned and arranged on the part of the malcontents, an amend- 
ment for the continuance of the farm was carried by a majority of mnf. 
At the last annual meeting of the Zoological Society, Mr. Sabine was 
one of the council who went out of office by .rotation, and he took con- 
siderable interest in the election, on account of the opposition list, got 
tip among the well trained enemies to the council. After a good deal 
of barking on that day, the result of the ballot placed the busy-bodies 
in such a fragment of a minority, that any idea of commanding the re- 
spect or support of a majority in future must be bonleringon the insane. 
Indeed poor Sabine 'knew every movement of his mole-like adversaries. 
The ramifications from Regent Street — Dr. Henderson's industrious 
perambulations — the honorary secretary's cogitations — and all the 
secret machinerv of the little agitating knot of worthies, were as well 
understood as if they had all taken place in open daylight, and were as 
effectually defeated. Upon the whole, few lived more respected by sci- 
entific men, or more envied bv pretenders; few have died wno were more 
missed in the particular circles that they have moved in. For our own 
parts we shall not, for some time, attend a floral exhibition without 
recalling him forcibly to our mind; and as many young gardeners owe 
much to his kindness of heart, so many have lost the benefit of his in- 
fluence. Mr. Sabine had many marks of distinction on account of his 
valuable services, the following, in particular, from the Horticultural 
Society: 

* To Jofleph Sabine, Esq., tho Honorary Secretary, the Gold Medal, as a token of tbe 
high wme entertained by the Society of the verv great assiduity and intelligence mani- 
feited bv him, as well in the formation of the by-laws as in the arranging and settling the 
long and very intricate accounts of the Society.^— Jime 4, 1816.' " 

Mr. Sabine was the early patron of tbe late lamented Douglas, and 
was the means of his being employed for the Horticultural Society; and 
it is to him, almost as well as to the latter, that the horticultural commu- 
nity is so much indebted for the beautiful plants he sent home. — CoruL 
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Fantuil Hall Market. 



Art. VI. Faneuil Hall Market. 



Potatoes : 
Common. {P*'-?'^! 



per bushel, . . . . 
Eaatport,^}*'-?^''?**"" 



I per bushel 
Turnips: common, 
per bushel. 



Onions : 
per bushel 

^^^JperboBch, 

' Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Salsify, per liuncb, 

Horseradish, per pound, . . 
Radishes, per bnncfa, 

Scarifft Short top. 

Scarlet Turnip, 

Shallots, per pound,. . . . . . 

Garlic, per pound. 



Cabbages, Salads, ^. 

Cabbages : per dozen. 

Savon's 

Drumhead, 

Red 

Cauliflowers, each, 

LetUioc, per head, 

Rhubarb.per pound, 

Celery, per root, 

Spinach, per peck. 



Squashes and Pumpkins^ 

Winter erookneck. per pound, 

Lima, per pound, 

West India, per pound,... 
Pumpkins, each. 



From To 
^cts.^cts. 



1 25 
60 

1 60 
GO 

8 00 

1 00 

76 

1 60 

50 

1 25 

4 

4 

75 

75 

76 

m 

10 

17 
10 
20 
14 



75 
I 00 
1 00 

26 
6 

87* 

m 

50 



8 
12i 



I 



GO 

55 

2 00 

75 

1 25 

1 00 

75 

1 60 
6 
6 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

12i 



12i 



1 00 

1 60 

1 50 

60 

10 



4 
20 



Pat and Sweet Herbs. 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . 

Savoi'y, per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch.. . 



JFVuits. 
Apples, desKert : 



Golden Pippins, per bushel, 
Bellflower, per bushel,. . . 
Pears : 
St. Germain, per dozen,. 
Passe Colmar, per dozen, 
Chaumontel, per half peck, 
Winter Katin, per peck. .. . 

Baking.{p^a:::::: 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per bushel 

Pine Apples, each 

Grapes: rforeign.) per pound. 

White Malaga 

Purple Malaga,. . . . , 
Cucumbers, 



Lem»m.,{l'"'^"'- 



per dozen, 

Shaddocks, each 

Chestnuts, per bushel 

Almonds, (sweet.) per pound,. 

Filberts, per pound. 

Castana. 



From. To 
9 cts. $ cU. 



1 60 
75 

2 50 

1 60 

2 00 
1 00 
200 
1 CO 
none, 
none. 

none, 
none, 
none. 
Done. 
8 50 

1 60 
none. 
6 CO 

25 

25 
20 
00 
200 
25 

2 75 
25 
25 

none. 

400 

225 

12 

4 

8 



12 
12 



200 

1 00 
800 

2 00 
2 60 

1 25 

2 60 
1 25 



4 00 
200 

8 00 
50 



2 50 
60 

300 
87i 



460 

250 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. — Since our last the state of the market has improved, 
though the prices of some of the staple productions have decreased. 
The breaking up of the ice in the rivers at the Eastward has enabled 
coasters to bring up large cargoes of potatoes, and the milder weather 
of advancing spring has enabled marketmen in the vicinity to bring in 
many vegetables which have been covered during winter. The conse- 
quence has been a reduction in prices of most of those articles which 
have come to hand in greater abundance. 

Of potatoes there has l>een very numerous arrivals, bringing full 
cargoes, and prices have fallen: we stated in our last that the stock was 
probably sufficient for the spring. We took the opportunity last season 
to offer a few remarks upon the qualities of some varieties of potatoes; 
it is with pleasure that we now state that they were the means of call- 
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ing attentioQ to the subject, and quite large quantities of some of the 
kinds were planted; in no instance, that has come to our knowledge, 
have those who have followed our advice been disappointed; and we 
would again urge upon gentlemen, marketmen, and farmers who have 
not yet tried the sorts we noticed, to do so this season. 

Turnips are yet sufficiently plenty. Onions, though not scarce, can- 
not be said to be more than moderately abundant, considering that the 
season is not yet far advanced. Horseradish is abundant,and of finer qual- 
ity than that which bus lately come to hand. Radishes are now brought 
in of very fine quality, and sales are more brisk and prices moderate : 
the scarlet and purple turnip varieties are raised in considerable quan- 
tities, but they do not command, at this season, a very ready sale. 
Cabbages are scarce, notnithstandinff they have come in in greater 
at)undance than during mid-winter. A few cauliflowers are occasion- 
ally to be had. Lettuce is brought in of most excellent quality and in 
abundance for the early season; some heads,' of considerable nrmness, 
were to be had the present week. Celery is almost gone; only a few 
roots occasionally coming to hand. 

There is scarcely a crookneck squash to be had in the market; occa- 
sionally a few are brought in from a distance, and these brin^ the prices 
in our quotations; but the very late arrivals of large quantities of West 
Indias has glutted the market so that the former do not sell as high as 
at the time of our last report; the latter have come to hand of fair 
size and good quality. 

Id fruit very little is doing: sales of apples are extremely dull, and 
prices remain the same; those of the first quality of some sorts yet re- 
main on hand : Golden pippins and Bellflowers are all gone. Of pears 
none are now to be bad except the common baking sorts. Grapes are 
nearly out of season. This week the first cucumber of the season was 
brought in; it was of fair size, and sold at our quotation: probably 
the market will soon be supplied. Cranberries are yet high. Chest- 
nuts are all gone. Walnuts have fallen a shade in price since our for- 
mer reports. — Yours y Jtf. T., Boston, March S5^A, 1837. 



horticultur:21l memoranda 

FOR APRIL. 

Up to this time, (March 34th,) the weather remains, in the latitude 
of Boston, cold, and the snow yet lies upon the ground in considerable 
quantities in some situations; the frost is not yet out onlv in some spots, 
and, consequently, little can be done in the garden. We have known 
seasons when the mildness of the weather, in the last week in March, 
was such as to allow the uncovering of grape vines, strawberries, &c., 
and among the flowers, tulips, hyacinths, and perennial flowers in gen- 
eral; but we fear, unless a great and sudden cnange takes place, that it 
will be late in April before the frost wholly leaves the ground, and it 
shall have become suitable for the operation of digging, and more espe- 
cially of putting the seed into it, with hopes of vegetation. 

Now Ls the time to gather up and carry oW all decayed flower stalks 
from the flower border, and in the vegetable garden the same should be 
attended to. This done,all will be ready to proceed to digging as soon as 
the state of the earth will permit. Prune gooseberry bushes, and, 
where yet nei|[1ected, such small shrubs and plants, as, froni their situa- 
tion, require It. Do all now that can be done with facilitv, in order that 
the planting season may not pass and find but half of the seeds trans- 
mitted to the earth. 
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FRUIT DEPABTMBKT. 

Chrape vines, that have so far pushed their buds as to now show their 
embryo clusters, will need attention. Syringe frequently with pure 
water^ until they show sij^ns of opening, when it should be withheld 
from them until the fruit is set. 

Cuttings may yet be put in the hot-bed where a large quantity are 
wanted, and the chance has been delayed. 

Straxobei-ry beds should be uncovered as soon as possible, unless the 
nights are exceedingly cold. 

Oooseberry and currant bushes should be removed as early in the 
month as possible. 

Orafling: the present month is a good season of the year to collect 
(prafts, when it has been neglected the previous autunm: place them 
m a cool cellar until wanted. 

TLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia roots: j>lant them in hot-beds, or forward them in the green- 
house, so that their roots can be separated with more certainty; after 
they are separated, put each in a small pot. Sow the seeds thi» month, 
or they will not bloom well the first year. 

Auriculas and polyanthuses that have done blooming should be set 
in a cool place, not exposed to heavy rains. Sow the seMS of both now, 
if not done last month. 

Ranunculuses should be planted immediately , if they have been left 
out since the autunm. Spring planting is, however, in ouropiokm, not 
80 good as autumn. 

Tiger flowers should be potted for early flowering. 

Jimarjfllis formosissima snould be set in pots^in a light rich boO^ in a 
warm situation. 

Tuberoses should also be potted. 

Gladiolus natalensis and Jloribundis may be planted as soon as con- 
venient. 

Pinks that have been sheltered in frames, or in the ffreen-house, should 
be planted out into their flowering beds as soon as the weather will poa- 
sibhr allow: they suffer by being drawn up in the former place. 

Tulips, hyacinths, and other btMotu roots should be uncovered as soon 
as the weather is mild : it is better to uncover them at any rate, as they 
are apt to suffer; and if cold weather ensues, they can easily have a 
small part of their winter covering thrown over them. Hyacinths that 
have been flowered in pots should be turned out into the open ground 
upon the sides of the bulbs, and allowed to ripen. 

Calceolarias: continue to repot these as fast as they require it. 

Annual flower seeds, particularly the tender kinds, should be sown in 
a hot-bed, or in the green-house; such as the mimuluses, gilias, schizan- 
thuses, &c. should never be planted in the open ground, exposed to our 
heavy sprinff rains. 

Roses, in tne border, should be pruned about the middle of the month. 

Ericas: continue to propagate tnese; the present and ensuing month 
are the best in the season for good success. 

Camellias will still require good supplies of water, and good syring- 
ings over their heads every day. Pots of seeds, which are just breaking 
the ground, may be plunged in a bottom heat. 

Geraniums: give a great quantity of air in that part of the house in 
which these are grown, to prevent their being drawn up. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Peas: make preparations to get the first sowing into the ground im- 
mediately. 
Asparagus will need top dressing, and the surface forked up. 
Egg'ftant seeds require a strong bottom heat to vegetate th^tn. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. JVb/ej on some of the Nurseries and Private Gardens 
in the neighborhood of Mw York and Philadelphia^ visited 
in the early part of the month of Marchy 1837. By the 
Conductor. 

Brooklyn^ .Yew York. — In the commencemeDt of this article 
in our last, we stated that this young city was progressing rapid- 
ly in horticulture and floriculture, and that it would perhaps, in 
a few years, excel, in the beauty of its gardens, any in the city 
of New York, on the other side of the river. It was at this 
place that M. Parmentier established his celebrated nursery, 
which, unfortunately for the progress of horticulture in this coun- 
try, was, a few years since, upon the death of its amiable and 
gentlemanly proprietor, broken up, and the land purchased by a 
company of gentlemen, to be converted into building lots. Had 
he lived, we had anticipated a finer collection of fruit trees than 
has yet been made in this country. His correspondences with 
several of his own countrymen in Paris and other parts of 
France, as well as with all the gardeners of Germany, and, in fact, 
throughout the continent, enabled him to get in his possession, 
and at an early period, all the superior fruits. There are a great 
many trees in the vicinity of Boston which were purchased here 
after his death, and we have never seen better specimens ofl^ered 
for sale in this country; although they have yet been planted 
scarcely three years, some of them have already produced a few 
fruits. 

It is, without doubt, owing to the formation of such a garden 
here, that such a stimulus has been given to gardening, and so great 
a taste created for its productions; this taste has continued to 
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increase with the same rapidity as the population, until the present 
moment, when, for the number of its inhabitants, it can boast of 
an equal or greater number of fine gardens, or villa residences, 
than any other town or citj in the Union. Should the same 
zeal continue to manifest itself, we are not sure but it will rank 
as the first citj, in point of floriculture, in the country. 

Residence ofJ^. L Becar^Esq.^ Henry Street. — Attached to 
the garden of Mr. Becar is one of the finest conservatories we 
have ever^een. Indeed this, and that of Mr. Perry's, in the 
same street, and but a short distance from Mr. Becar's, taken 
together, may be considered as two of the best specimens of plant 
houses, in their peculiar style, that have ever been erected in the 
country. Some notice of the conservatory of Mr. Becar was 
given at p. 31, by our correspondent, Mr. Downing, of New- 
burgh; but at die time of his visit, it was not finished sufficient- 
ly to secure the plants, and they were then temporarily placed in 
a small adjoining one now made use of for a stove. Since that time 
fNov.,) they have been moved into the conservatory, where we 
lound tnem in excellent order, and in a very thriving condition. 

This structure is not attached to the house, as is Mr. Perry's, 
the situation of the garden not allowing of this; the distance is, 
however, but a few steps, and it is thus easily accessible to the 
family at any season of the year. The length of the conserva- 
tory is upwards of fifty feet, and its width about fifteen. It fronts 
the garden, from which it is entered in the centre, and also at the 
end; the former entrance not being made use of during mid- 
winter. The conservatory is built with a span roof, but is glazed 
only on the sides, the back being a solid brick wall. The situ- 
ation of the garden being low, and the adjacent ground in the 
rear of the conservatory very high, it was found necessary 
to have it constructed in this manner; the back wall thus forms 
an excellent place for training up various kinds of runners and 
creepers, ana when covered with them, will present a beautiful 
display of foliage and blossoms. This will be much better than 
if it had been glazed in the same manner as the front: for then its 
exterior beauty would have been sacrificed, and the view from 
the interior would have been void of all interest. The lightness 
of a glazed back, in this case, would not have in the least enhan- 
ced the beauty of the conservatory; but as now, would have to 
be covered with climbing plants to shut out the view. We 
would here suggest to Mr. Becar the planting out of that beauti- 
ful climber, the WistSirta Consequkna; this, trained against the 
back wall, and covering its surface with its splendid blossoms, 
would be one of the most magnificent objects imaginable. 

The interior of the house is ccHistructed with a narrow border 
around the sides and ends, and an oblong bed in the centre; in 
the latter is planted out a great variety of choice plants, embrac- 
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log several elegant and well grown specimens. The walk be- 
tween this and the border, all round, is paved with marble; at 
each end of the 4arge bed, is a beautiful marble vase, in 
which were growing vigorously, and running over the edges, 
that bnlliant little gem, the Ferbena chamsdrifdlia. This 

1)lant we could wish to see grown in vases much more extensive- 
y than it is at present; by proper care and treatment it may be 
made to- extend its creeping stems to a great length, and, over- 
hanging the sides of a beautiful vase, or even a common flower 
pot, elevated upon a pedestal, either in the conservatory in win- 
ter or the open garden in summer, covering their whole distance 
with its dazzling blossoms, is one of the richest ornaments of 
either place. In the centre bed we noticed several large camel- 
lias, among which was Lady Hume's blush, and the tnalifl^ra, 
and also a number of small ones of the newer kinds. Tbe 
lemon and orange trees planted out are large and fine specimens. 
Passifldra quadrangularis was blooming well, and a white azalea, 
A. fedifolia, was one mass of flowers. That pretty little plant, 
the Ldtus jacobs^us, which may be treated as an annual, and set 
in the border, had grown vigorously, and was full of dark blos- 
soms. Some geraniums, roses^ stocks, &c. partly filled up the 
spare room in the conservatory, which, as it had only been just 
completed, Mr. Becar had recourse to these, in order to make 
some display; and at a future time they can be thrown out to 
make room for newer and more choice plants. 

The conservatory is warmed by a hot water apparaf us,construct* 
ed by Mr. Anderson, an engineer, of Brooklyn. It is neat in 
its appearance, (the pipes being made of cast iron and bronzed;) 
but we do not admire the pipes running above the borders. In 
our opinion there is no method so neat, and at the same time 
' equally as well adapted for heating all kinds of horticultural struc- 
tures, as that of running the hot water pipes under the walks, and 
allowing the heat to rise through a cast iron grating, or wooden 
treUis work. Mr. Anderson's apparatus seems to heat the house 
very readily, but its first cost is more than double that of copper 

tipes, boiler and reservoir. The furnace is set considerably 
elow the walks of the conservatory; from the boiler, which is 
very large, holdbg a great number of gallons of water, proceeds 
an expansion pipe, which rises to the height of five or six feet; 
this pipe is fitted to the boiler so as to be water-tight. The fur- 
nace Ineing at d)e end of the conservatory firom which it is enter- 
ed, this expansion tube rises on one side of the door, out of the 
narrow border, to the above height; from this tube or pipe the 
water is conducted through the horizontal pipes round the house, 
into another tube or perpendicular pipe, corresponding with that 
just mentioned, and which answers the purpose of a reservoir. 
These pipes are about ten inches in diameter, and are surmount- 
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ed with neat urns, corresponding in their style to that of the 
house; the whole, horizontal pipes and all, being bronzed, pre- 
sent not an unhandsome appearance; and the expansion pipe and 
reservoir might be taken, by strangers, as ornaments of the con- 
servatory, rather than as a part of the apparatus for keeping the 
temperature of the air suitable for vegetation. tVe were sorry 
that we had not the pleasure of seeing Mr. Becar on our visit to 
his garden; we shall endeavor, 'however, to procure of him a 
plan of his conservatory, and, at some future time, lay the same, 
with a full description, before our readers. 

In a little stove adjoining, and which was formerly used as A 
green-house, we observed a number of plants, and several fine 
cactuses. This little place is heated by one of Mr. Hogg's ap- 
paratuses, which we have spoken of in the previous part of this 
paper: it is very small, not much larger than a half barrel; but 
Mr. Becar's gardener informed us that he could keep the temper- 
ature at any required point. The boiler stands without the 
bouse, the smoke from the fire passing off through a funnel. 
The consumption of coal last season was somewhat less than 
two tons, and the prospect was, that it would be about the same 
the present season. This, considering that the house is not large, 
is allowing a moderate quantity of fuel, and we should judge, if 
Mr. Becar's gardener was correct in his estimate, would be at 
least as small a quantity as any of the other systems of heating 
would consume. Mr. Hogg's apparatus cannot then be said to 
be a great consumer of fuel. We should not do justice to Mr. 
Becar's place, or to his gardener, were we to omit to state, that 
for tasteful arrangement, and the utmost neatness in every thing 
connected with the conservatory, we saw nothing during our 
visit which would excel. 

Residence of P^rry^ Esq. — This place, which, we have 

just stated, was but a short distance from Mr. Becar's, is situated 
upon a more elevated spot of ground, near the south ferry, and 
commands a fine prospect of New York harbor. . The house is 
built in the Grecian style, with a wing extending to the east, 
which is the conservatory. It is built with a span roof, and is 
glazed on the two sides and one end, the other end communicat- 
ing with the house, from which it is entered through the parlor. 
The side sashes have shutters, which are closed up in cold nights, 
similar to those generally used in parlors, but opening upon the 
outside; these open back in such a manner that they are not ob- 
served from the outside, and they are of great importance in 
keeping out the frost, and make a great saving of fuel. The in- 
terior of the conservatory is similar to Mr. Becar's, the latter 
having been constructed subsequently to Mr. Perry's. There 
is a border around the sides, and a large bed in the middle of the 
house, in the same manner. The latter is filled with fine hirge 
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specimens of camellias, orange trees, &c. We noticed, in par- 
trcular, two very large O'^lea fr&grans, a large Jambdsa vulgaris, 
Magndlia conspicua, and double pomegranate; also, a fine plant 
of the Phasi^mx rfactylifera. Mr. Perry has just began to make 
a collection of camellias, and we noticed several plants of the 
choice varieties, such as 6legans, eximia and F16yi; these 
were planted out near the edge of the large bed, in the centre of 
the house, and will probably make a vigorous spring growth. A 
rhododendron, called the R. arbdreum var. Russellidnum, but 
which was not true, was about expanding its blossoms; it was a 
very beautiful variety. A species of C&ssia, marked sp. ndva, 
with large bright yellow flovyers, was exceedingly ornamental. 

On the shelves we noticed plants of Diosraa capitata, Choriz- 
ema rh6mbea, Bl^tia Ayacinthtna, Cineraria amelloides, 
Stylidium adnatum, and among, a good collection of cactuses, 
the Echinoc&ctus Eyri^sit; this beautiful species we have found 
in several gardens during our late visit; it is said to possess great 
elegance^ but being a night flowering one, is rendered less valu- 
able. We do not know that it has ever flowered in the country; 
but we saw plants, during our visit, which were showing buds, 
and it will undoubtedly perfect its elegant blossoms, tliis spring, 
in several collections both around New York and Boston. This 
species seldom throws out any ofisetts, and is consequently in- 
creased very slowly; it- has been noticed in our ii. pp.101, 347. 

The conservatory here is heated on the same system as Mr. 
Becar's, and the whole appivatus is precisely like his. The 
length and width of Mr. Perry's conservatory is about the same 
as that of Mr. Becar's; and the only superiority it possesses over 
his, is the facility with which it is entered from the parlor; ad* 
joining immediately to the house, it is accessible at any moment 
during the day or evening. We noticed that elegant lamps were 
suspended in different parts of the conservatory; these, on many 
occasions, are lighted, and an evening promenade, much more 
extensive than most city gardens afford even in the summer season, 
and certainly presenting to the eye a far richer display of blossoms, 
can here be enjoyed during the most inclement weather of our 
long winters. The advantages are so many and important, of 
having the green-house connected with the mansion, either through 
the library or parlor, that we have often wondered at their gen- 
erally isolated situation. This is particularly the case around 
Boston, where there is scarcely a green-house, certainly not one 
of any size or beauty, which connects with the living rooms of 
the dwelling house. We hope that those who are about erect* 
ing plant structures will bear this in mind. 

We were glad to learn that Mr. Perry has already contempla- 
ted the extension of his conservatory; it is his intention to make 
it nearly twice its present length, and the new addition will be 
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principally used as a stove; the glazed end of the present struc- 
ture will form the partition between the two. This is as it 
should be. We are convinced that no person who has a taste 
for plants, and has the means to gratify such a taste, would con- 
tent himself with a green-house alone,<^ — there are so many splen- 
did shrubs which need a higher temperature than that at which 
green-houses are kept, that he who would possess them can only 
do so with the aid of a stove. The singular family of cactuses 
require more than the heat of ordinary green-houses to have them 
flourish and display their blossoms in perfection; were all the 
species and varieties to be seen in bloom at once, we are almost 
persuaded that structures would be erected for their cultivation 
alone: the only reason 'why they are so little appreciated is, 
that in our cold and damp green-houses they scarcely ever dis- 
play their gorgeous blooms, and they are, therefore, considered 
as useless plants. A green-hoqse, strictly speaking, is but n 
place for the preservation of plants, and not (or the growth of 
them; and the idea which some persons have, that all sorts and 
kinds may be grown in them, is entirely erroneous. It is owing 
to this one cause that we frequently hear complaints of the diffi* 
culty of cultivating some particular species or variety. But to 
return from this digression: Mr. Perry's conservatory and stove 
tc^ether, when completed, will be, as indeed it now. is, one of 
the roost beautiful structures that has ever been erected, and will 
reflect great credit upon its liberal and gentlemanly proprietor. 
We had intended to have requested of Mr. Perry the liberty of 
tddng a plan for our Magazine, for insertion, the ensuing summer; 
hut as we shall give that of Mr. Becar's, if we have his consent, 
we shall put off that of Mr. Periy 's until he shall have completed 
his contemplated addition of a stove. It would give us great 
pleasure to see some such similar structures in the vicinity of . 
Boston; and we confidently hope that some gentleman who have 
the taste, as well as ample means to do so, wiU cause such 
to be erected. 

Mr. McNamara, Mr. Perry's gardener, appears to understand 
his profession; and the healthy appearance of the plants, though 
many of them had not been planted out long, attested his good 
management. We had almost forgot to mention Mr. McNa- 
mara's mode of keeping his dahlias: the tubers, after they are 
dug up in the fall, are i^arried to a dry room for a few dsys; they 
are then committed to a dry cellar underneath the conservatonr, 
(one end of the latter being considerably elevated jabove the 
ground, owing to its gradual descent from tlie mansion,) and 
placed upon treUised shelves; this allows of a free circulation of 
air around and underneath them, and they retain their firmness in 
an extraordinary degree. This mode fJso prevents the rotting 
of the stems, which often carrries off a whole collection, the 
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tubers remabing sound, but the buds around. the crown being de- 
stroyed bj a kind of drjr mould. We do not recollect of ever 
seeing so targe a number in such a fine condition; we would 
commend this mode to our readers, and we shall be gkd to learn 
the results of a more genera) trial of the practice^ 

lUridence of *- W'hiHng^ Esq. — Tbete is attached to the 

house of Mr. Whiting, in the same street, a small conserva^ 
tory, if such it cm in reafitj" be called, which is situated on the 
southerly side, and is entered from one of the parlors; it isr 
scarcely more than six feet wide, and not more than twenty 
long, and) were the glass removed, it would have somewhat the 
appearance of a piazza; it is glazed on the ends and front: 
though limited in its room, still it is sufSciently large to grow 
many plants, and is particuhrly suited to the growth of hyacinths, 
and other bulbs requiring similar treatment. It would give us 
much pleasure to see even these small places attached to the ta- 
rious houses f they would eventuaUy lead to the construction of 
larger ones. Several amateurs of our acquaintance began their 
collections of plants in a house of not much larger dimensions 
than Mr. Whiting's, and also with but a slight knowledge of 
plants; but the same taste which first induced them to cultivate a 
few has grown upon them in such a degree, that they will not be 
content until they possess every thing new and beautiful that can 
be found. We noticed nothing new among the plants in bloom. 

MuUiftora Gardtn^ Mr. S. Maynardj Clinton Street.-^This 
garden does not, at present, offer much that is interesting at this 
season; hs principal attraction is daring the summer, when the 
perennial plants and shrubs, and particularly dahlias, arem bloom, 
of which latter flower Mr. Maynard possesses one 6f the choicest 
collections in the city. The garden is laid out with considerable 
taste, and is designed by its circumscribed, though circuitous, 
walks, to present to the spectator as great an extent of ground as 
possible. The whole is, we should judge, somewhat less than 
an acre; but Mr. Maynard has so planted the shrubs that, when' 
the dahlias and other tall growing plants have nearly or quite at-" 
tained their size, the boundary lines of the garden will scarcely 
be seen. 

The green-house attached to the garden is yet rather small,- 
and contains but a limited number of plants,— these were princi-' 
pally geraniums. Mr. Maynard, however, contemplates enlarg-^ 
mg the green-house twice its present size in the course of the 
year; dAd he will then be enabled to keep the usual assortment 
of plants found in all nursery gardens, and for which the demand 
is considerable. Mr. Maynard has resided in Brooklyn several 
years, and the taste for plants has wholly sprung up within a very 
short time. He first began to cultivate a few plants as an ama- 
teur; but his garden being in a central situation, was visited 
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by so many persons, that he was induced to sell both plants and 
flowers: customers have increased^ at such a rate, that it is as 
much as he can attend to, in the spring of the year, to execute 
their orders. 

In the green-house we noticed but few things in bloom except- 
ing the geraniums; these were coming into flower finely. Mr. 
Maynard, we observed, had begun to propagate his dahlias, and 
in a small house, adjoining the green-house, had a great number 
of stools in pots; among these were nearly all the fine kinds of 
the past year. Both in New York and in Brooklyn there is a 
great and increasing taste for dahlias, and we were surprised to 
learn that in some of the smallest city gardens nearly a hundred 
varieties are, in many instances, grown. This desire to possess 
fine dahlias is not so general around Boston; but we hope soon 
to see the same zeal manifested by the amateur cultivators in its 
vicinity which has been the means of introducing the dahlia to 
general notice in and around New York- 

We were much indebted to Mr. Maynard for his kindness, 
during our visit, in introducing us to several of the gardens in the 
city; we hope when we again visit this garden, that it will be dur- 
ing the summer season, when we shall find much that is new and 
interesting to attract our attention. 

Mr, Russell, Florist, comer of Jay and fVilloughby Streets. 
— This collection is mostly noted for its fine geraniums, of which 
Mr. Russell has a great stock of plants, including a considerable 
number of seedlings of his own raising. The plants were ex- 
ceedingly well grown, and in this respect would compare with 
Mr. Hogg's. So early in the season but few had begun to ex- 
pand their bfossoms; one or two seedlings had a truss or two open, 
which bid fair to be excellent flowers; Mr. Russell possesses 
a very good variety, and annually imports new kinds. Gera- 
niums are in great demand in New York and Brooklyn, and 
even in Philadelphia; but there does not seem to be near so 
great a desire to grow them in the vicinity of Boston as in the 
former places: now, however, that cultivators are getting the 
newer kinds, we anticipate for them a more ready sale. We 
hope amateurs will commence the production of new geraniums 
from seed; they produce their flowers during the second year of 
their growth; and their variable and sportive character, when 
raised from seed, is a source of much interest to the cultivator; 
very few American seedlings have yet been produced of any 
merit. We here saw, for the first time, a plant of the triie Rho- 
dodendron arb6reum var. Russelltdntim. We presume we have 
seen, within the past two years, at least five or six plants in 
flower, (among them one in our own collection,) which were re- 
ceived from England under this name; but from the description 
which has been given of the flower, and from the drawing itself, 
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we have supposed them incorrect; we are now satisfied that they 
were so. The variety Russellidnum is quite different from any 
of the others,tl)e flowers being of a bright rose, without any spots; 
all that we have observed previously to Mr. RusselPs plant were 
more or less spotted; and probably the plants which exist in many 
collections under this name, and which have been received from 
England, are nothing more than seedlings, of which hundreds are 
raised every year; and any of these that approach in appearance 
the Rttssellidnum, are sent out for this variety : it is one of the 
most splendid, and is far superior in beauty to the hybridum; in 
our opinion it is only excelled by the &Ita cler^nse; the foliage 
is quite different from the hybridum, and when once particularly 
observed, can easily be told from the former: no good collection 
should be without it. Mr. RusselPs collection does not particu-^ 
larly excel in any thing but geraniums. 

We visited some other amateur gardens in which many very 
pretty collections of plants were grown; among them we may 
mention those of Mr. Brown and Mr. Howe, in Willow street. 
The former gentleman has a number of excellent camellias, and 
several fine azaleas; the green-house of the latter is attached to 
the parlor, and though small, is filled with plants, of which many 
of them are handsome specimens. Ahogetlier, Brooklyn affords 
many places of interest to the amateur; and we should have been 
highly gratified, had our time permitted, to have made a longer 
stay at each of those we had the pleasure of visiting. 



Art. it. MHcts of new and btauHful Plants figttred in the 
London FloricuUural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s, colored, 3«. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss. 6(2. colored, 3#. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S.» Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 
VOL. III. — ^Ifo. V. 22 
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Paxtan^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers. 2tf. 6d. each. 

Immediately afYer writing the article under this head, in our lagt, our 
foreign magazines, up to a late date, came to hand, and we hope for 
the future that they will be regularly received. We shall in conse- 
quence be enabled to give our renders an account of nearly or quite 
all the new plants which have been, and all that may be, introduced 
into Britain. Those of great beauty will, as heretofore, be particularly 
noticed, while those which are merely of botanical interest will be but 
slightly mentioned. The orchideous plants, though but few are yet 
cultivated, will be noticed, in order that all the species, should they 
hereaAer become extensively grown, may be found recorded in our 
Magazine. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 

Malvdcece. 
iriBrscus 

aplenienn Hooker Splendid Hibiscus. A greenhouse (?) plant; growing fVoin twenty to 
t«reDty-nve feet high: color ol the flowers a rosy pink; appearing in the iprioc; propa^ted 
from seeds and cuttings; a native of New Holland. Pax. &lag. Bot. 

This is stated to be a " splendid feature " of the natural order Jtfal- , 
vkceie; it was introduced some years since by Mr. Frazer, from New 
Holland, who describes it as follows: — " This I consider as the king of 
all the known Australian plants. I have seen it [the plant] twenty-two 
feet and a half high. The flowers, this season, measured nine inches 
across j they were of the most delicate pink and crimson color, and 
literally covered the entire plant." The plant from which the drawing 
was taken grew in a stove, but Mr. Paxton recommends keeping it in 
the green-house. It thrives in peat and loam, and is easily increased. 
It L9 a highly desirable plant, and worthy of a place either in the stove 
or green-house. (Pax, Mag, Bot., August.) 

Escallomiicex. 

ESCALLCNfj* 
illinltn Preitl, Varnished Eseallonia. A green-honse evergreen sbnib: growing five or 
six (?) ffet high ; color of the flnwera white ; appparins In August and September; prop- 
agated by cutUngs ; a nnUve of South America. Bot. Res., 19(K). 

"By far the rnost hardy [in England] of the many species of Escal- 
\6nia at present in our gardens, and is not unlikely to become a common 
evergreen." The flowers appear in terminal spikes, and are exceedingly 
neat. It is a native of the mountains, of Chili, and it also grows near 
Valparaiso. The plant is stated to emit a powerful, and, to some per- 
sons, disagreeable odor, resembling the smell of swine. The drawing 
was taken from a plant in the Horticultural Society's gardens : easily 
grown from cuttings. (^Bot, Reg., Oct.) 

The genus Escall6nta is scarcely known in our gardens. E. montevi- 
d^nsis is generally covered with hundreds of heads of flowers: we have 
a plant of this, but have never yet been able to flower it, but hope to 
do 80 the coming season. 

OnagrdcecB. 

OODET/^ "^ 

vindsa Limdl. Wlne-ttaimed Godetia. A pretty hardy annual ; growing a foot or mora in 
height ; color of the flowers rosy white j ap|M>nring in July and August ; increased fraely 
by seed ; a native of California. Bot. Reg., 1880. 

This is the last of all the new godetias introduced to the London 
Horticultural Society by the late Douglas, from California. It is a 
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handsome species, and of a delicate habit. The petals are nearly 
white, with a slight dash of purple, and the anthers of a deep crimson. 
Both this and G. rubicdnda, noticed in our ii. p. 393, are desirable an- 
nuals, {Bot. Beg., July.) 

Prote^cex, 

DRYA'NDRjff 
loneifdlia L'^ng-teavAf Dryandra. A ^eenhnoM evergreen nbnib ; growing from four to 
sii feet high ; color of ttie flowers yetlnw ; flnwrrliiK at v.irioUiiiieaffonB ; grows in loam, 
peat and 'sand ; cuttings witJi difficulty rooted in sand ; a native of New Holland. 
Paz. Mag. But. 

Plants of the natural order to which this belongs are rarely met with 
in our i^ardens: the only collection at all rich in them is that belonging 
to the late Dr. Hosack, at Hyde- Park, of which some notice is given 
in p. 36. They are all stately evergreen shrubs, with singular flowers, 
but, when well grown, of a beautiful appearance. The^ are nearly or 
quite all natives of New Holland, and are admirably suited to green- 
nouse culture. Dry&ndra longif61ia has handsome yellow globose flow- 
ers, covering its rich branches, at intervals, from the bottom to the top 
of the plant. The foliage is very graceful from its pendant habit; al- 
together it is one of the handsomest plants in this order. The drawing 
was taken from the Manchester Botanic Garden. (Pax, Mag, Bot., 
Sept.) 

Aos^cese. 

KE'RH/jf De Candolle, (named in compliroent to Mr. Wm. Kerr, a botanical collector sent 
from Kew to China.) 
Jsp6atc« De CandMe syn : C6rchon]s Jnpuniciis Tkwth, Japan Kerria. A half hardy 
ahnib ; growing from four to six feet high ; with yeiluw flowers ; a native of Japan, fiot. 
Beg., 1873. 

The common double corchorus, an old inhabitant of many of our 
gardens, and a shrub which should be in all of them, is the K6nia ja- 
p6nica in its double state. " It was supposed to be a species of Cdr- 
chorus, until Prof. De Candolle investigated its affinities, and decided 
that it was to Ailbus and iSpirsB^a that the plant was really dlied, and 
not to any Tiliaceous genus." The correctness of the opinion of this 
celebrated botanist is now fully proved by the opening of the blossoms 
of a single-flowered plant in the Horticultural Society's garden. It was 
very lately introduced by John Reeves, Esq., and is already in many 
English collections. As an oniament of the shrubbery, it is much less 
desirable than the double one; the flowers are quite small, and alto- 
gether destitute of the showiness of the former. (Bot. Beg,, July.) 

C&AT^'OUB 
platypbylla. lyn : C. flssa Hort, nee Boaeii. hroad-leaved Thorn. A hardy small tree, with 
•now-white flowers. Bot. Reg., 1874. 

" Certainly in foliage, and elegance of general appearance, this is the 
handsomest of all the European hawthorns." Its growth is exceeding- 
ly vigorous, and the tree js loaded with bloom long afler the [com- 
mon bawthorn is out of flower. The berries are blackish purple. Dr. 
Lindley thinks this is either " some European or North Asiatic plant," 
but cannot be traced in books. (Bot. Beg., July.) 

^yrtfdlla Bm*. Kno. ?c9r4etned Hawthorn. Bot. Reg., 1877. 

This, though a handsome species, with leaves among the largest of 
the genus, is less desirable than some others. The branches loaded 
with blossoms, are, in tjie spring, handsome; but the tree forms an in- 
elegant head, and the leaves drop, leaving the fruit attached to the naked 
branches. It is a native of this country, growing in rocky woods from 
Pennsylvania to South Carolina. (Bot. Eeg,, July.) 
Unaeetifdlia Psrs. Tansy-Ieaesd Hawthorn. Bot. Reg., 1884. 

" Obviously known from C. odoratissima and orientklis both by its 
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yellow solitary sessile fruit, to which a small number of leafy bracts ad- 
here irregularly, and also by its regularly pinnatified leaves, the fine 
toothings of which are tipped with a gland." The berries are very 
large and showy. It is a native of Greece. {Bot. Reg., Aug.) 

odoratlisima Bot. Rtg. C. orientAiis Biebertt, Sweetest teetiUd Hawtlmrn. But. Ref. 1685. 

Another very beautiful species of Cratee^gus, with very fragrant flow- 
ers, and numerous clusters of red fruit. The habit of the plant is to 
form a dense round head, rather stiff than otherwise. It is a native of 
the Crimea, and is a very showy species. {Bot. Reg,, Aug.) 

•pfttbulitft JUiti. pyn : C. ▼ircinica Loddirea C. vlrldls Hort. SpRthala-lMeal Thom. A 
hardy tlirub, growing four or five feet liigh . Bot. Keg., 1819. 

''There can be no doubt," Dr. Lindley states, "that this is the real C. 
spathul^ta of Michaux, about which so little is known, that it is alto- 
gether omitted from the Floras of Torrey, Hooker and Beck, is intro- 
duced by name into £lliott's work on South Carolina, without that au- 
thor's being acquainted with the plant, was missed by Wildenow, and was 
unknown to De Candolle." Like many more of the indigenous species, 
though perhaps mentiooed in the works of the above botanists, they are 
altogether as much unknown to amateurs and nurservmen as if they were 
natives of a foreign clime. Indeed, the onlv one which is cultivated to 
any extent is the old English hawthorn, the C. Oxyac&ntha, a native 
of Britain. We sincerely hope that in future they will attract more 
attention : it does not certainly speak much for the taste of our cultiva- 
tors to see a tribe of plants, so valued in England, entirely neglected, 
and, in fact, unknown in their native country. One great object of our 
noticing these, is to impress upon lovers of line shrubs the value of our 
indigenous species of nawthorns. {Bot. Reg., Sept.) 

Aidnia X>«e. «yn: Jtf^opiius Ar^nia H^iUd. TheAronia Thnm. Grows to a large alse, and 
i», next to C. inaroccina and riPteropliylia, tlie ujoet like timber uf all liietborae -, a oaUro 
«*f the Levant. Bot. Reg., 1697. 

This is a very showy species in its fruit. Its growth is rapid, forming 
a handsome head, " and on account of the great quantity of apricot- 
colored fruit with which it is loaded, is a suftable ornament for lawns 
and grass in pleasure grounds." {Bot, Reg., Oct.) 

mexlrAna Dee. Mexican Hawthorn. A hardv (?) ■mall tree, with large white flowen; 
A native of Mexico} propagated readily by grailing upon the couiuion bawtboro. Bot. 
R«g., 1910. 

A very beautiful species, though there is some doubt whether it will 
prove hardy in our severe climate. *' The flowers are almost as large 
as those of some kinds of pear, and appearing, as they do, in abun- 
dance, from the rich green bosom of the leaves, produce a striking ef- 
fect." The fruit is in sonrie estimation among the Mexicans. Budded 
upon the common hawthorn, it fnakes shoots from five to seven feet 
long the first season. {Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

gianduMsa var. macrintha, eyn : C. glandnTAsa Vm. and C. macrinttaa LoiHgu Long* 

Mfimad glandulir Hawthorn. Bot. Reg., 19 ri. 
" 1 enteitaln no doubt of Ite being a mere variety of C. glandulAsa, poMibly of hybrid ex- 
traction, between thatspeciea and C, Cr(is-(4lli."— Ltiuiley. 

" A fine vigorous American thorn, forming a tree with a spreading 
head, and having fine dark green leaves, amongst which are intennixea 
stout curved spires of unusual length. It flowers in May, and produces 
an abundance of its deep vermilion red haws in the autumn." This 
variety is not noticed bv any writers u|)on thewfld trees of our country, 
and is probably of garden origin. {Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

AO'SA 
iinica JUjwff. lyn : R. trifbliita B»9e R. temita Poir$t R. cherok^enefi Dean I?, iiivea 
Dee. R. byatrlx lAmdl, monogr. 1 17. R. Icvlgita JUkh. Three-iMvcd China Roee. A 
■pedes requiring a green-liouM ; growth d^Mcate ; tlowera pure white ; a native of Chiaa. 
Bot. Reg.. 99: 
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The Cherokee rose is so well known that it is hardly necessary^to 
descrilie it here: it has long been an inmate of our green-houses. Its 
beautiful foliage and snow white blossoms have given it a claim upoD 
our care which few other roses, in their single state, can be said to pos^ 
sess. In England, it flourishes trained to a south wall, but in this coun- 
try it recjuires the protection of a green-house. It is well suited for con- 
servatories for traininj^ up a rafter ; and the profusion of its white . 
blossoms forms a pleasmg contrast with the varied hues of the Greville 
, and Boursalt. Dr. Lindley suggests the mixing of this species with 
some of the Chinese varieties, so as to impart to them, in a de^ee, the 
beauty and delicacy of its foliage. We have no doubt that, with a ju- 
dicious intermixture, it might be used to some benefit. (Bot, Reg., 
Jan.) 

In this order is now to be found in bloom many very beautiful roses. 
In Mr. Sweetser's warden Noisette Lamarque has been very splendid: 
it has just shed its last blossoms; this variety is a very free flowering 
kind, and its robust habit renders it easily manageable. We have now 
tea strombio in full flower: the monthly cabbage rose, said to be ex- 
cellent, is also budded. Smith's yellow Noisette, and the yellow tea 
roses, are scarce, but they are now blooming wherever kept. Hardy 
roses, in the open garden, have had their shoots mostly destroyed in the 
viciniiy of Boston the past wmter. Tree roses, where not protected, 
have sufiered badly. 

LeguminAcece. 

TRfFO'LIUM 
AirAtum linA. Farded Clover. An annnal species, witb erean-eolored flowers ; a|»peailag 
In June ; grows in black peaty soil ; a native of CaUtornia. Bot. Rec., 188S. 

Introduced by Mr. Douglas to the Horticultural Societv's garden in 
1885, but ripenmg no seeds, was afterwards lost. It is desirable in a 
garden, ana we should judge that patches of it in the border would 
have a pleasing appearance. This species belongs to the curious 
class whose bracts collect into one involucra, like those of an umbel- 
liferous plant: it is one of the handsomest of the genus. {Bot. Reg., 
Aug.) 

ZUPIWUS 
lattfglius Agmrik Rread-leoeatf Lupin. A hardy pefennial plant, with light purple flowers; 
appearint froin July to September; increased by seeds and by division of tbe roou; a 
native of California. Bot. Reg., 1891. 

Apparently distinct from both L. rivulkris and L. littorklis, to 
which, however, it approaches more nearly than to L. polyphvllus. 
Like all the perennial lupinus, it is a desirable plant for the borcfer. 

Dr. Agardh, in his Synop. Gen. Lupini, has described seventy-six 
species: of these Mr. Douglas collected the immense number of thirty- 
four. {Bot.Jteg.y Sept.) 

CY'TISUS 
c6licus OtuwM .^ohan Cytisas. A Rreen-bouse plant; grtfwingfrom two to three feet high; 
flower* of a light yellow ; appearing in May ; a native of Italy. Bot. Reg., 1903. 

Very few of the cytisuses are cultivated in our collections, except 
the conunon one C. Labdrnum. They are scarcely hardy enough to en- 
dure our climate, and needing the protection of the green-house is 
probably the cause of their neglect. This species is very pretty. The 
seeds were received from Proi. Tenore, at Naples. It is a native of 
Stromboli, in Italy, where it was discovered by Prof. Gussone. Seeds 
communicated to W, F. Strangways produced flowers last season. 
(Bot. Reg., Oct.) ^ 

OENl'STA, (of doubtl\il meaning. It is naid to be derived ttom gtum, the knee, because the 

branches are flexible, nice the knee Joint.) 

monosp^rma Owuone syn: B^irtium monoep^rniuBi Lcmi. Single-tscded Genista. A slen. 

der green-house shrub ; growing four or Ave feet high ; with white flowers ; appearing 

in May and Juaei propagated by seeds and cuttings j a native of Sicily. Bot. 

Beg., 1918. 
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Not beautiful, but " one .of the most deliciously fragrant abrube in 
the world. It is difScult to imagine any thin^ more delicate and grateful 
than the sweet odor that its tenUer snow-white blossoms diffuse in tho 
conservatory, in the months of May and June." The plate represents 
a leafless slender branch, from which sprinff out two lateral racemes of 
flowers, somewhat resembtinfir an orobus. It is a native of the shores ^ 
of the Mediterranean, extencling along the coasts of Barbarv, Sicily 
and Greece, and gaining its eastern limit upon Mount Sinai. It cannot 
bear the cold of the French shore. The drawing was taken from a 
plant that flowered in the Epsom Nurserv of the Messrs. Young. This 
will be a valuable addition to our green-houses, which are now so lim- 
ited in their fragrant plants, and we hope will be -speedily introduced. 
(Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

-fCAHJIA 
v«sllta Oium'. Cunningham's Acnnia. An evergreen green-house shrub ; pt>wlng from 
four to six feet hieh ; flowers bright yellow : appenrine in April and May } propagated t^ 
euttlngd ; frowu in loam ami peat ; a native of New Holland. Faxt. Mag. fiot. 

One of the most graceful of this beautiful tribe of plants. The «tf. 
longif6lia, verticillata, armkta and Ipph&ntha are old inhabitants of our 
green-houses, and to some collections have been added many new spe- 
cies; but we believe the nA, vestita is rarely to be met with. Some 
years since we saw a plant at Mr. Hogg's, New York, which, from our 
faint recollection, resembled this: it is called conspicua in some cata- 
logues, and this was the 'name under which the one we saw opened ita 
blossoms. They are produced in the greatest abundance upon all the 
terminal shoots, which are gracefully pendant, and the foliage of the 
plant is scarcely seen; we consider it as far more elegant than any of 
the others we have seen, and it should be in every collection; its easy 
growth and its great beauty entitle it to general cultivation. {Pax. 
Mag, Bot., Aug.) 

ERYTHRrNA 
Crista- g4lli JL Cock's-comb Coral Tree. A stove plant ; growing fyom six to twelve fe«t 
high ; flowers velvety crimson ; appearing at various seasons; propagated by cuttinci; 
grown in loam, peat and dung. Paxi. Mag. Bot. 

Though this has long been grown in the English gardens, and noticed 
m all their works upon gardening, still it has not yet attracted a great deal 
of attention among our amateurs or nurserymen; we rarely see it in the 
collections of the former, and plants cannot generally be purchased of 
the latter. We presume this has arisen from the supposition that it 
could not be maue to produce its brilliant blossoms without the aid of a 
stove. It may, however, be treated in the same manner as the dahlia, 
and its gorgeous spikes of flowers have a splendid appearance, in the 
open garden, in autumn. To produce flowers at any other season, it 
must have the temperature of the stove; but it will annually flower in 
great perfection treated precisely like the dahlia. No ganfeii should be 
without a plant. {Pax. Mag. Bot.y Sept.) 

HaVEjf 
C^tsi Bonp. Gels*s Hovea. A green-honse shrub ; growing ttom two to four feet high ; 
with blue flowers ; appearing in June and Jnly ; increased by cuttings and seeds ; culti- 
vated in sandy loam and peat. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

One of the handsomest of the New Holland Leguminlcae, but diffi- 
cult to cultivate, and rarely to be met with in collections; it has never 
yet produced its flowers in this country, and plants are with difficulty 
kept in a healthy state; it is one of those which puzzle all the efibrts 
of the amateur gardener in trying to bring to a flowering state. 
The habit of the plant is not vigorous in its greatest Jiealth. The flow- 
ers are produced in axillary clusters, in such numbers as to clothe the 
branches with them, and being of a deep rich blue, have an elegant ap- 
pearance. It is worthy all the care that can be given it, and we yet 
nope it will be made to produce its blossoms in our green-houses. 
{Pax. Mag. Bot., Dec.) 
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BUT A'XIA Jt. Hytura 
pungent 5iet. syn : Dillwynta p6ngens Cunn. MSS. Pnn^ent-leawd Eutaxia. A green-lMUse 
shmh ; prnw U\e from two to tuiir I'eet high ; with orange and yellow flowers ; appearing 
in May and June ; propagated by CHUings ; cultivated in loain, peat and aaiid ; a na- 
tive of New Hoilarid. Faxt. Mng. B*A, 

This, and the E. myrtifdlia, are the only two species of the g:enu8 
£ut&xia; the latter is to be found in maoy collections, and is an exceed- 
ingly beautifulplant; but the E. pdngens is stated to be considerably 
handsomer. The flowers are produced in dense heads, near the ex- 
tremities of the branches, and are very showy. The foliage is longer 
and handsomer than the myrtifdlia. (Pax, Mag. Bot,, Dec.) 

Eut&xia myrtif6Ua is no^ displaying its flowers in the collection of 
Mr. Towne. 

Stackhousikcex, 

8TACKH0lPS/jf (80 named in honor of tlie late Joiin Btackboaie, Esq., F. L. 8., of Pen* 
darvis, in Cornwall, author of a splendid wortc on Submarine Plants. — Smith.) 
mnn6gyna Lab. Vink-tipped Staclchoiisla. A half bardy perennial plant ; growing two feet 
bigh ; with white flowers; appearing in April and May; a native of Van Dieman'a 
Land. fioL Reg., 1917. 

A neat herbaceous plant, with terminal spikes of white flowers, the 
tips of which are touched with pink, from whence its name. 

The genus Stackhodsia has hitherto contained only two species, but 
Dr. Lindley has dried specimens of three others, all natives .of New 
Holland and Van Dieman's Land. S. mon6gyna, if it should prove 
a hardy perennial, would be a valuable plant. (Bot, Beg.^ Dec.) 

Pittospordcex. 

S611ya heterophylla. This pretty little evergreen twiner is now dis- 
playing its penaulous light blue flowers, trained to the trellis on^the 
Dack wall of the conservatory at Belmont Place. It is planted out into 
the ground, and will probably, in a short time, cover a large space. 
Though not showy, its delicate blue flowers are pleasing objects among 
the deep green foliage. 

Geranidcem, 

Geraniums are now displaying their beautiful blossoms wherever 
ffTown. At Mr. Cushing's, Belmont Place, there is quite a display. 
Those we noticed that were fine were Adelinie, a rosy one with deep 
red pencilling, Admiral NeLson, a red one with dark lines, and Mary- 
Queen of Scots. At Mr. Wihler's, some new kinds are in bloom; and 
at Mr. Sweetser's, some fine sorts are out. In our collection 
two very excellent ones, Bou^anvilletV^nnm and Sylvdrti, are in flower : 
the former is a rosv one, with red lines: the littter a crimson, with 
darker pencilling. The fine collections of Messrs. Hogg and others, in 
New York, will be in full beauty by the time this appears in print. 

"Babamindcece. 

TROPiE'OLUM 

brachyc^ras Hooker tt ArnoU. Bhorl-tpwrrod Tropa^olum. A training green-bouse plant ; 
with yellow flowers ; appearing during summer \ increased by seeds and by the roots ; a 
native of Valparaiso. Bot. Reg., 1993. 

The tropsolums, excepting the common T. m^jas and its varieties, 
are all delicate little twinini^ plants, with singular blossoms. The Ca- 
nary bird flower, T. peregrinum, is an exact resemblance of this domes- 
tic songster, and the T. pentaphyllum and tricol6rum are both elegant 
plants; to these the present one may be added, " forming the prettiest 
possible match" for the last of the above, << whose ^habit it possesses, 
with a substitiition of clear, delicate yellow in the petals for the rich 
crimson of that species." It was introduced some years since, but was 
lost; and the drawing was taken from a plant which was received from 
Valparaiso, in 1886. Dr. Lindley states that there are yet two species. 
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" T. polyphyllam, whose flowers grow in beads as large as the first, 
and T. azilreura, which, to the herbage of T. tricolor, adds the color 
of the deep blue of the Siberian larkspur.'* None of the species, ex- 
cept the common garden one, are yet common in our collections. {Bot. 
Reg., Jan.) 

Begonlkcez^. 

BBGCNM 
pUtinif^lia Platanun-leavctf Beffnnia. A ibrubby stove plftnt $ growing Arom eight to ten 
fe«t Itish ; with rote cnlorrd flowers; nppeiiring In autumn : proGM^ated by cuttings ; 
cultivated in light loamy rich soil ; a native of Brazil. Piix. Mag. Rot. 

Though this tribe of plants is but little cultivated in our gardens, 
there are yet some handsome individuals belonging to it: the subject of 
the present remarks is an exception to the above; it is possessed of 
roucn beautv, and is deserving a place in every stove. The flowers are 
large, and freelv produced, appearing in abundance among the large 
and handsome mtiage. It is said to nower freely around Paris, where 
it is extensively grown, but in England is shy of producing bloom. 
Easily cultivated. (Pm. Mag. Bot., July.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 

i^EA'LEA 

? vnr. RRwrAni Pazt. C. Bawion*« Azalea. A busily sbrnb ; growing about two fef t high ; 
with deep red riowem ; eprMinrine in April and May ; propagated by cuttings ; cultivated 
in lenf soil and heath rooold. Past. Meg. Rot. 
Mr. Menzios, who ralKOd the variety Rawrdiit, rtarrp aa his heliff, ibat it was " prodnced 
between the A. indica van phoBulcea and the /thodod^ndron cauci«lcuDi atrovlrvnt." 

From the appearance of the figure, very splendiil. Each shoot is ter^ 
minated with three flowers of the deepest crimson, and this number is 
stated to be invariably produced. It will form a fine addition /to the in- 
creasing number of varieties of the Indian azaleas, which are among 
the most ornamental and free growing plants of the green-house or 
conservatory. They are also particularly adapted for iiouse culture, 
where they may be made to display their flowers without trouble. A. 
yar. Raws6nt is a very desirable plant. {Pax. Mag. Bat., July.) 

HHODOOE'NDRON 
ehBmicisttts L, Groand-cwfM Bbododendron. A dwarf green-honsa shrAb ; with pale 
pink blossoms j appearing in spring ; propagated by catUngs ; cultivated la peat and 
sand. 

This is the most dwarf of all the rhododendrons, scarcely exceed- 
ing a few inches in height; the growth of the whole plant is entirely dif- 
ferent from the other species, so much so that it wontd not be known, 
by many as belonging to the same genus. The flowers are delicate, of 
a pale pink or flesh color, and appear in threes upon short terminal 
branches. It is a species which should be in every collection of plants. 
Though not showy, it possesses more elegance and gracefulness than any 
plant we are acquainted with. Seeds were first transmitted to Messrs. 
Loddiges, in 1786, from whence plants were raised; since that time it 
has found its way into most all Eniflish collections. It is a native of 
Austria, and though needing^ protection in Ensland, will, we think, from 
its native locality, be hardy m our gardens. It requires a shaded situa- 
tion. (^Pax. Ma^. Bot., Sept.) 

In this order, no plants contribute so much to the beauty of the greens- 
house in winter as the tribe of heaths. Where there is a good coUec* 
tion, not a day passes, from September to April, but there is a continual 
display of Uossoms; and to what flower shall we look for equal delicacy 
of coloring? to what class shall we turn and find such varied and yet 
pleasing forms? Indeed few, if any, plants, can claim our admiration 
m such a degree as the heath. Wnerever grown, they are now display- 
ing their ever beautiful blossoms. 
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At Belmont Place, E, versita coccfnea, yentricdsa snp^rba, and a 
sdedlin^ raised by Mr. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, are 
displaying their blossoms. E. irdens has been most splendid, but is now 
past its prime. 

At Mr. Towne's, E. rilbida, one of the handsomest, is about throwing 
out a second crop of flowers; this species is exceedingly desirable on 
account of its early blooming: a cutting a year old will show flowers. 
E, pub^scens minor is also full of its exquisite little pink corols. E, 
tubifl6ra and yentric6sa, the former elegant, were also, at a late day, 
still expanding fresh flowers. 

We nave ourselves J5. nlbida, b&ccans and cafira (?) in bloom; we 
greatly admire the b&ccans; rOibida is just beginning to expand, and 
will be charming in a few days. Much attention has lately been given 
to ericas; and we hope another season will find the amateurs around 
Boston and New York progressing rapidly towards growing good col- 
lections. 

Lobeliiicedi. 

pulch^lla lAndi. Pretty Clintonia. An annual plant ; growing fouf or fire inrhet high ; 
with parple and wbita flowen ; increaaad by seed : a native of California. Bot. Reg., 
1909. 

Another of the many beautiful annuals discovered bv Douglas on the 
coast of California, the seeds of which he sent to the London Horticul- 
tural Society. It somewhat resembles C. ^legans, and, like that, is so 
slender in its habit, and so shy of ripening seeds, that it will only be 
kept in collections with considerable care. C. ^legans, planted in 
patches of light rich soil, presents a lovely appearance, with its azure 
blue and white flowers. In its wild state, C. pulch^lla is much smaller 
than C. ^legans. (^BoL jR^g., Nov.) 

Asterdcece. 

CRASPE*DIA (said to be so called from /rtn/r^i In alluvion to the feathery pappni.— #Vrft.) 
gla6ca SpreHf, Glaucoas Craspedia. An herbaceous firamt plant: growing a foot or more In 
height, with yellow flowers: appearing in spring. A native of Van Diemaa's Land. 
Bot. Reg., 1908. 

A singular plant, with dense heads of yellow flowers, possessing con- 
siderable beauty. It is quite different from other comoound flowers, and 
is deserving of a place in any garden. (jBo/. Reg,, Nov.) 

JROU A'STHfi lAndi, 
Manfil^si Lindl. Cnpt. Mangle's Rodanthe. An annual plant : erowing a foot hfah : with 
ro«e colored flower* : propagated by seeds : cultivated in loam : a native of New Hol- 
land. Paz. Mag. Bot. 

A very splendid annual, with rose colored flowers, delicate foliage, 
and exquisite habit. ''No plant," Mr. Paxton says, "can be more desira- 
ble, or worthy of a place in the flower garden, than the present; for 
beauty and loveliness of flowers, it gives way to none; for freedom of 
disposition to produce them, it stands unexcelled.'' It is piobably one 
of the latest and finest acquisitions to our gardens. The seeds may be 
sown ai various seasons, and by successive plantings, and, with the aid 
of a green-house, they may be made to flower nearly the whole year. 
It is a most desirable plant for the green-house, where its delicate blos- 
soms will expand in greater perfection than in the open air. Seeds are 
ripened in abundance. Seeds of it have been planted in our garden 
this spring, and a copious supply of flowers may be anticipated in the 
summer. (Pax, Mag. BoL) 

CinchonikceBi. 

fiONDELG'T/jf Pliim. (so named by Plumier after Guillaume Rondetet.a phycicia«and nattt- 
ralist, bom in 1507, died in IS&S.—De TMis.) 
odoriia Dee. syn : R. specid^a HorL Sweet-scented Rondeletla. A stove shrub ; gfowiag 
from four to six feet high ; with vennilion colored flowers ; appearing In December i a 
native of Havana. Dot. Rjeg., 1915. 

A pretty species of this small genus^ with fragrant vermilion bios- , 
VOL. III. — NO. V. 23 r^ I 
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Boms, appeariBg in terminal corymbs or bunches. It is a native of Ha- 
vana, where it was found by Jacquin, growint^ on *' bush-covered rocks, 
near the sea," and sometimes upon the naked rock itself; he describes it 
as an " inelegant straggling shrub, about six feet high," and states that 
Its flowers are " as sweet-scented as violets." Cultivated in a stove, 
this odor exists only in a slight degree. It requires the heat of the stove 
the year through, and will not bear to be exposed to the open air of 
Britain even in the summer. Drawn from the collection of the Messrs. 
Loddiges, in 1834. {Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

Folemonidcece, 

QVhlJt 
tenulfldni LinH. Blender-flowered Gilia. A hardy annual ; srowing two feet bigh ; witb 
violet and rose colored flowen ; appearing in August; increawd byseedii} a native of 
California. Bol. Reg.,l8«8. 

Less beautiful than any of the gilias heretofore introduced. It wa« 
discovered by Mr. Douglas, and sent home under the name of 6. spl^n- 
dens; but Dr. Lindley has not thought it deserving of that appellation. 
The habit of the plant is very slender; the flowers are smaller than the 
G. tricolor, and are of a clear violet color on the inside, and a pale rose 
on the outside; the latter color ''is much affected by the presence of innu- 
merable short deep red lines, which are as delicate as if they were 
drawn with the point of a needfe." This species will form a {^ood 
companion to the G. tricolor, -When grown in a pot; and its tiny violet 
colored blossoms will be a desirable addition to the nosegays of winter. 
For border cultivation it will be scarcely worth planting. {Bot, Reg,^ 
Sept.) 

LCPTOSrPHON Bentkam (literally almderAtAe, in allorion to tlie structure of the corolla.) 
aadroaiceas Btntk. Androeace-Zilw Leptoslplion. A hardy annual ; growing about a foot 
^ high ; with flowers varying from white to blue ; a^ipearlng io June and July ; a native of 
California; Introduced in 1832. Paz. Mag.flot. 

A very beautiful hardy annual, with dense capitate corymbs of lonff 
slender corollas, varying in their hue from white to pale blue and 
pink: at the base of these corymbs are a number of floral leaves, from 
the centre of which arise the flowers. It is a native of California, and 
is one of the rich acquisitions of Mr. Douglass. It does not thrive dur- 
ing the hot weather of summer, but its flowers are produced in perfec- 
tion when the nights are cool, with heavy dews; the seeds should con- 
8e<]^uently either be sown in the fall, to have them bloom in early spring, 
or m June, to flower in autumn. It will flourish in a shady situation. 
Its seeds are sparingly produced. (Pax, Mag, Bot,, Nov.) 

dent lfI6rua Bentk, Thick -JlflwereJ Leptoeiphon. A hardy annual ; growing about ten In- 
ebaa in height ; with flowers varying from white to blue ; appearing in June and July ; 
a native of California. Pax. Mag. Bol. 

Differing from L. androsiuseus in its flowers, which are three times as 
large and with a much shorter tube; they arc not produced so numerouslv, 
and, taken altogether, this species is much interior to the former. Ita 
habit and mode of cultivation are the same. Introduced by Mr. Doug- 
las. (Pax. Mag, Bot.y Nov.) 

Myrsinidcem, 

ARDrsiA (fVom orrfu, the point of a weapon, In allusion to the sharp-pointed legmenti 
of the rorolla.) 
odontotihylla Jllpk. Dee. Totilh-leared Ardisia. A stove shrub; growing four feet and 
upwards in height } with pale salmon colored flowers -, appearing in July } a native of 
Beia'al. Bot. Reg., Ih99. 

" Independently of its being, like all the ardisias, a handsome ever- 
green, this species is remarkable for its delicious fragrance." The flow- 
era are produced in axillary racemes, gracefully pendulous, and of a 
pale salmon color; the foliage is very handijome.. Flowered for the 
first time in England in the Exotic Nursery of Mr. Knight. All the 
ardisias should be in stove oollections. Both in foliage and flowers, 
and particularly in their fruit, they are always omamenuJ. (Bot. Reg., 
Sept.) 
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PrimuUcetz. 

DOUGLA'SM Lindl. (in compliment to Mr. Douplns, wbone zeal in the collection of seeds 
an'l plnntA, and who!<e untimely end, have richly earned fur him a niche in the long gal- 
lery or depnrti'd science.) 
BivAhn Liadl Snowy Duuplasia. A hardy perennial herbnceoiis plant; (rrowinga foot or 
more in heieht ; with purple flowers, Rpp<arins in June (?) ; Increased by seeds ; a native 
of the Rocky Mountains ; introduced in 1829.' Bot. Reg., 1886. 

This genus is commemorative of the indefatigable zeal of the late 
Mr. Douglas, in collecting seeds and plants. Perhaps it may be thought 
by somo tnat a more showy plant mignt have been selected, among the 
very many which he has described, for adding thereto his name — one 
that would be more likely to be generally diffused in gardens than in all 
probability the present subject ever will. But botanists seem not to 
regard this. The genus Linnre^a is composed of- only one species and 
one variety, plants not growing more than three or four inches high, and 
rarely known, only in botanical works, beyond their native localities. 
Douglast'a nivalis will, however, carry down his name to posterity, and 
wherever it is grown, it will not fail to remind the amateur of the un- 
timely fate of this excellent botanist, and of the value to our gardens 
of the numerous plants and shrubs he discovered and introduced into 
Britain. From an account, published by Dr. Lindley, in Brande's 
Journal, in 1828, we learn that — 

" Upon his [Mr. Douglas's] journey across the Rocky Mountains, in 
April, 1827, in latitude 62° N., longitude 118° W., at an estimated 
elevation of 12.000 feet above the level of the sea, the attention of Mr. 
Douglas was attracted by a brilliant purple patch amidst the sur- 
rounding sd6w. On approaching it, he was surprised to find that the 
color which had arrested his eye was caused by the blossoms of a little 
plant, from which the superincumbent snow had not yet melted away. 
The well known Satxifrnga oppositif61ia immediately occurred to his 
recollection, and he at £rst iiT>affined he had either discovered that 
species, or one nearly f^Yled to it; out, upon a cl&ser inspection, he per- 
ceived that it was not a <Saxifraga, but a genus apparently new." 

From the description of the pl;int, drawn up from specimens, sub- 
mitted, to Dr. Lindley for examination, we condense the following : 
Stems round, with rigid branched short hairs, densely clothed with 
opposite spreading leaves; leaves dull glaucous ^reen, semi-amplexcaul, 
linear obtuse, covered with hairs; flowers of a vivid purple, infundibuli- 
form, proceeding from the axils of the upper leaves, from three to six 
on each branch ; they are at first sessile, but their footstalks subse- 

auently lengthen; calyx hairy, obconical, angular, about the length of 
le tube, waich is ventricose, and rather longer than the calyx; limb 
spreading, five-parted, with cuneate oblong, obtuse segments; anthers 
linear, oblong, nearly sessile; ovarium superior, obovate one-celled; 
capsule of a cartillaginous texture, surrounded by the persistent calyx, 
one-celled, with ^ve recurring valves; seeds two peltate oblong. From 
these characters. Dr. Lindley refers the plant to Primul^ceee. 

Since the above account was published, plants have been raised 
from seeds collected by Mr. Douglas, in California, in the London Hor- 
ticultural Society's garden, where they flowered in July, 1835, and sub- 
sequently in April, 1836. It grows freely in peat and sand, and ripens 
its seeds in small quantities. Only two plants were raised at first, and 
these were kept in the green-house; but it is probable that it will thrive 
best with the treatment of Alpine plants; undoubtedly it would flourish 
better in our gardens than in those of Britain. 

The flowers are very numerous, entirely covering the plant; and, from 
its early blooming and Alpine character, will prove a valuable addition 
to our collections; as it ripens seeds, it will be, probably, soon intro- 
duced. iBot. Reg., Sept.) 
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We have now in bloom a fine specimen of DodecJitheon integrif5- 
lium; it has thrown up a flower stem about twenty inches in height, 
which is terminated with upwards of twenty-five exquisite white blos- 
soms, and ten or twelve buds not yet expanded. It is a charming object, 
and is the only one we have ever seen in collections around Boston. It 
is, we believe, perfectly hardy, and may be grown in the open border; 
but that does not prevent its being grown in pots in the green-house, 
where it shows to much more advantage than if standing in the open 
ground: nothing can exceed the gracefulness of its blossoms or the 
snowy whiteness of its petals. 

Scrophularidcem. 

dCPTCKSIMUM B^trekM 
ieprv-sium Bentk, MS S, §yn : Ru^llia deprif la Tkurb.f Ohlend^rflTa prorumbrna Z.eMii. De- 
pressed AptoPiiiium. A Kreen-house under sliriib : cro\vin|( two or more feet blgh; 
with pale Mue flowers ; a native of the Unpe of Good Hope. Bot. Reg., 1883. 

A very beautiful, prostrate growing shrub, with numerous pale blue 
flowers, marked, on the inner part of each limb, with a darker spot. It 
was not in English collections in August last, the drawing and descrip- 
tion having been commuuicated by Dr. Lehmann, of Hamburgh, under 
whose care it was raised. It was brought to Europe by the celebrated 
botanist, Mr. Ecklon, who found it in the Karro, near Hermanskraal, 
on the Great Fish River, flowering from October to December. Thi» 
plant is nearly allied to SalpigMssis. 

In the text Dr. Lindley enumerates six other species of •/Sptdsimuro. 
iBot. Reg., July.) 

wffNTIRRHrNUM L, (The namCf which may be literally rendered Snontwort, ha« obvioualy 

been derived from the appearance of the corolla, which resembleii the anoul of some 

animal.) 

glandul^^um LindL Glandular Snap-dragon. A hardy annual ; growing ftnm one to two 

feet high ; with rose and yellow flowers ; appearing in Auftustand September ; increased 

by seeds ; cultivated in common soil -, a native of California. Bot. Keg., 1893. 

A very pretty annual snap-dragon, found by Mr. Douglas in Califor- 
nia, and said to be the ** first species of the genus Antirrhinum which 
has been found certainly wild in the New World." The A. Or6n- 
tium that are to be met with in this country are Supposed to have been 
introduced from Europe. The present subject grows erect, and is ter- 
minated with a lon^ dense raceme of handsome flowers, which are rose 
colored on the outside, and ochre colored on the inner; it will grow in 
any soil, and ripens its seeds freely. A very desirable annual. {Bot. 
Reg.y Sept.) 

PENTSTPMON 
heterophyllum ZtxA. Varlons-Ieavti Pentstemon. A hardy herbaceous plant; growing 
Crom one to two feet high ; with purple flowers ; appearing from June to October ; prop- 
agated by cnttings and seeds : cultivated in common soil : a native of Califuraia. Bot. 
Reg., 18D9. 

A very beautiful species of this fine tribe, with erect purple flowers. 
The stems are rather woody, and, if not supported, fall to the ground, 
and throw out lateral shoots. Introduced by Mr. Douglas from Cali- 
fornia, and raised in the Horticultural Society's garden. iBot. Reg.^ 
Oct.) 

Blurrayimtf Book. Mr. Hurray's scarlet Pentstemon. A hardy perennial plant ; growing 
from four to five feet hkh ; with bright scarlet flowers; appearing throughout the latter 
part of summerand autumn : propagated by «eeds : a native of the Texas. Paz. Ma^ 
Bot. 

One of the most brilliant pentstemons that has ever been introduced: 
it was discovered by the late Mr. Drummond at San Felipe, in Texas, 
and seeds were transmitted to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, in 1885. 
The flowers spring from the axils of the leaves, and are produced in 
branched racemes of from two to six each, rather drooping from the 
length of the peduncle. The nearest approach to this is the P. speci6- 
8um, which is less readily increased ana cultivated. The present sub- 
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ject will flourish in any soil, but prefern a sandy peat. On the dried 
wild specimen in the possession of Dr. Hooker, fifty-six flowers were 
counted. Cultivated with care, this number will undoubtedly be greatly 
increased. Named after Mr. Murray, the curator of the Botanic Gar- 
den at Glasgow. (Pax. Mag, Bot,, Dec.) 

Ml'MUhVa 
cardin^lis Lindl.^ BcwXetflovered Mimiilus. An herbaceous green-house plant ; growlnfr from 
four to aix ffet ; with •carlet llowera : nppeariiig from July to September } propagated by 
seeds and suckers j grown in loam and leaf mould. Fax. Mag. Bot. 

A very robust species, growing six feet and upwards in height, intro- 
duced from California by Mr. Douglas. It is a very rapid grower, 
reaching the height above before fall: it is then covered with its singular 
scarlet blossoms, which are produced on long, erect, solitary footstalks. 
The plants should be repotted frequently, to have them attain a good 
size, and during summer they may be plunged in the border, where they 
will advance their flower stems at a rapid rate; those frequently shifted 
from February to June, apd then set in the border, grew seven feet 
from the base of the stem. It flourishes in a soil of loam and leaf 
mould, and, when blooming, requires a great quantity of water. It is 
the most showy one that has been introduced, and is well adapted for 
autumn flowering: when the salvias, lobelias, &c., are displaying their 
brilliant colored blossoms. We possess a few plants, which will bloom 
in the course of the summer, {rax, Mag, Bot. Oct.) 

We have just seen (April 22d,) at Belmont Place, several fine 
mimuluses in bloom: the showiest of these was one called Marshal's new 
red; each limb of the corolla being marked with a large dark brown 
spot, in the same manner of the three lower ones on the true M. Smithu. 
It is one of the most desirable we have ever observed: the seeds were 
received from Liverpool. All the new mimuluses are pretty for pot 
culture, and deserving of extensive cultivation. 

Collinsiabicolor.-— See in our i. p. Id4; additional information, supplied 
by Mr. Paxton, states that when sown "in summer they do not 
last long, the generality of their roots being small and fibrous; they are 
in consequence apt to ^et scorched by the sun; but when sown in autumn, 
where the plants are intended to produce their flowers the succeeding 
spring, notning can surpass the richness its masses of cheerful blue 
nowers present." We have now plants in pots, the seeds of which 
were sown in February, which are over a foot high, and yet show no 
signs of flowering: we shall turn them into the border in a few days, 
when we expect a charming display. Like many other plants in tnia 
order, they will not bear our hot sun. 

Calceolaria p&Ilida, a plant of, is now flowering at Mr. Towne's, and 
has expanded upwards of two hundred of its lovely pale yellow flowers: 
the plant is four feet high and is one of the prettiest objects we have 
seen for a long time : several new ones will soon begin to throw up 
their flower buds in the same collection. 

Yerbendce(B, 

CLERODE'NDRON 
sper.ioaissimiim BeauUfbl scarlet Clerodendron. A green -house branching slinib ; with 
rich scarlet flowers ; appearing in August and September; propagated by cuttings ; cul- 
tivated in heath mould, loam, and vegetable mould. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

A very fine plant, from the appearance of the figure, which was com- 
municated by Messrs. Lucombe, Prince and Co., Nuseiymen, Exeter, 
in whose collection it flowered, and who have furnished the following 
information respecting the Species : — 

** The Cleroa^ndron speciosissimum may be looked upon as one of 
the greatest acauisitions to our ornamental conservatory, and summer 
border plants, that has yet been introduced. The plant which furnish- 
ed the sample of our drawing is in the house, but we have also a very 
fine one planted out in the bonier: the plant in the house we have trealp 
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ed with a temperature of from 65° to 70°, with a plentiful supply of 
water: it has grown amazingly, and is now a fine plant, four feet high, 
covered with beautiful luxuriant foliage, and each shoot terminated with 
large spreading panicles of rich scarlet flowers, each. flower two inches 
long; and the whole plant having open, all at once, several hundred 
blossoms. It has now been in this splendid state for more than six 
weeks, and promises to continue quite as long again. It thrives in 
equal parts of heath mould, loam and vegetable soil, and delights in being 
frequentiv washed with the syringe." Cuttings of the young wood 
root freely in sand under a bell-glass. To the above description we 
need only add, that from the appearance of the plate it must be a splen- 
did acquisition to our gardens. {Pax, Mag, Bol. Nov.) 

Some remarks on the beauty of the Ferb^na ebamiedrif&Iia will be 
found in p. 165. We have, since writing them, seen this little gem grow- 
ing in a tub in the stove at Belmont Place : its shoots had extended many 
feet over the sides, and were just beginning to open their dazzling blos- 
soms. Ferb^na ven6sa is a beautiful annual, and a bed of it forms a 
pleasing contrast with one of the F. ehamedrif61ia. 

Lahid,ce(B. 
Gardoquia Hookdrt Bentham (See our i. p. 328.) From another 
figure in Paxton^a Magazine of Botany for December, and some re- 
marks upon the plant, we learn " that to ensure a good growth and a 
free state of flowering, it is necessary to keep the plant almost constant- 
ly excited, and to do this no place is better adapted than a green-house 
kent rather close. A plant at Chatsworth kept in the stove assumes a 
delicate and drawn appearance, while others, in a small house, interme- 
diate between that and the green-house, look healthy, form handsome 
plants, flowering abundantly and richly from the latter part of May un- 
til late in October." The best soil is a mixture of loam and peat: the 
watering should be carefully done, or the plants will suflTer: the draining 
of the pots should be also attended to. Cuttinss root in sand, under a 
bell-i^lass, in a gentle heat. Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia, possesses .this 
species. It is a native of the mountains of South Carolina, where the 
seeds were gathered by Alexander Gordon, and transmitted to London, 
from whence plants have been imported by Mr. Buist. The foliaffe is 
extremely delicate, while the flowers are nearly as large, and as bril- 
liant, as the iS41via spMndens. 

HydrophylUcea. 

PftAC1?LLA 
Tinifdlla Paxtmi Vine-leaved PbacelUu A hardy annual ; ptiwing about eighteen inches 
high ; flowera bright blae ; appearing in the autumn ; increased by laeda ; a native of 
Texai. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

A neat little annual, discovered by Mr. Dnimmond, in Texas: the 
flowers are smcdl but produced in considerable abundance, though not 
crowded, and are of a very bright blue : the habit of the plant is neat, 
and its foliage handsome. It wul grow in any rich soil. {Pax, Mag. 
Bo(.,July.) 

PhacA.lia tanacetif61ia is now in flower at Mr. Cushing's, Belmont 
• Place: the plants were raised from seeds received from Mrs. Marryatt: 
it is a much prettier species than the above. The flowers are at first 
disposed in clusters, which extend in length as they open, until they be- 
come one-sided in-curved racemes: they are not handsome for pot cul- 
ture, but only suitable fo^r bonier cultivation. 

NEMCKPHILA JVWtea (from A^wm, a ^rove, pAt2eo, to love ; in allusion to the partiality of 
this species to grow in a shndy place.) 
insi^nls D«aa. Showy Nemophila. A half hardy annual,- growing about a font high; 
with deep blue flowers ; appearing all surainer ; increased by seeds ; culUvated in light 
rich soil i a native of California. Paz. Mag. Bot. 
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Nothing can be prettier than this little plant: it is already in some 
fl^ardens, and has been occasionally noticed by us in our second volume. 
The plants have somewhat the habit of an eschscholtzia, and are exr 
tremely prolific in large flowers, one inch in diameter, which are deep 
blue within, and of a paler hue without: towards the centre of the co- 
rolla the blue shades into a soft white: it is one of the rich treasures 
collected by Douglas, in Calitomia. Mr. Paxton states that " if sown 
as early as the season will permit, in the spring, on a warm south bor- 
der, observing to transplant when the weather is fine, and the plants 
pretty strong, a brilliant display of its rich blue blossoms will be pro- 
duced, which will continue beautiful a great part of the season." He 
also states that a small bed filled with the Nemduhila insignis, another 
with Ferbdna chamsedrifdlia, and a third with Eschscholtzia cr6cea, 
"alternating and diversifying the colors of 'each, will malce a very 
showy appearance until October." To the above we might also add 
the Kerbena yen6sa. We • should like to see natches of each of these 
planted in this manner, particularly of Nemophila insfgnis and Esch- 
8ch6Itzta cr6cea : two more showy annuals are not to be found. Pax. 
Maf^. Bot.^ Aug.^ 

Pots of N. insignis are now in full splendor in the conservatory at 
Belmont Place; and the rambling stems, overhanging the pots, covered 
with masses of deep blue flowers, were the most pleasing objects which 
we have lately seen. It is an excellent plant for pot culture, thriving in 
peat and loam, and apparentlv well suited to the cool temperature of the 
green-house : during the hot days of our summer the plants do not dis- 
play their flowers near so well as in autumn, when the temperature is 
cooler, with heavy dews. 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

CommelinikceBi. 

DICHORIKA'NOAA 
tbynlflAra Mik, Thyne-fiawered Diehorizandra. A perennial stove plant ; growfni; flom 
three to foor feel high; flowers of a bright rich blue; appearing In aotumn ; increased 
bv seeds and division of the roots j cultivated tn loam, peat, and vegetable mould } a' na- 
tive of Brazil. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

A very showv autumnal flowering stove plant, with dense spikes or 
tlnrrses of rich blue flowers: Mr. Paxton states that it is highly worthy 
of cultivation, as it is easily grown, and flowers freely. The plants, 
when in a growing state, delight in a superabundance of moisture, and 
should be frequently syringea. Raised from seeds, some years since : 
introduced from Brazil, (fax. Mag. Bot, July.) 

^maryllkcem. 

aMFfVE 
jjmincan Herb, syn : PancrAtium Jtrndneaeg, KMelBmn-JUnoered Ismene. A bulbous stove 
perennial ; growing two feet high ; with yellow flowers ; appearini; in May or June ; 
Increased by offsetts ; cultivated in turfy loam, sand and peat ; a native of Feru. Paz. 
Mag. Bot. 

A splendid bulbous plant, rare in English collections, and to be found 
in but few in this country : the bulb throws up a flower stiem to the height 
of two feet, which is terminated with a head, of from three to six flow- 
ers, according to the strength of the bulb; they are of a deep^rich yel- 
low, about six inches in length, and delightfully fragrant. No collec- 
tion of Amarylldeece should be without it. (Pax. Mag. Bot., Jan.) 

This species is noticed as having displayed its blossoms for the first 
time in tnis country at Belmont Place, in our I. p. S29. Last year the 
same bulb did not produce any flowers; but it is now throwmg up a 
strong spike, which will probably open its truly superb and odoriferous 
blossoms towards the middle of May. At the same place several ama- 
ryllises are in bloom. 
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IriddcetB. 
rRis 

alita Dietr. syn : /. acorpioldes De^, I. inicr6ptera FaJd. I. tranatagina BroL Bmal}-m»ged 
Iris. A greenhouse plant; growing about a foot high ; with various colored flowers; 
appearing in March ; increased by diviiibn of the roots ; cultivated like the other species ; 
a native of Algiers. Bot. Reg., Id7& 

A very pretty species^ a native of Algiers : it is also said to be a na- 
tive of sterile meadows and rocks in Sicily, and common in Portugal 
and Spain, at the foot of hills. In England it produced its blossoms, 
w^hich are blue, and beautifully marked, in a boraer, vrith no other pro- 
tection than a common mat. The flowers have a pleasant smell, be- 
tween that of the hyacinth and the elder. (Bot, Reg., July.) 

LA PEYROU*S/jf Pour, (in compliment to Mons. Picot de la Peyroase, author of figures on 
Pyrenenn Plant<<, and a short history of the Pyrenean Flora.) 
inceps Kerr Twn-ed^ei La Peyrousia. A green-house plant ', growing about six Indies 
hiuh ; with white flowers ; appearing in June and July ; increased by offseits and seeds; 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope. Bot. Reg., 1903. 

A pretty little plant, long known, " having nothing to boast of in point 
of rich coloring or fantastical structure, but with a pretty modest aspect, 
and a delicate, delightful perfume." The plants throw up short dense 
spikes of white flowers, which perfect seeds in October. It )ias gene- 
rally been kept under green-house culture,but will thrive in a cold frame. 
(BoL Reg.y Oct.) 

SISYRrNCIllUM 
graminif^lium var. pt^milum Lindl. A green-house plant ; growing six or eight inches 
high ; with yellow flowers ; appearing in hfny ; increased by division of the roots and by 
seeds ; a native of Valparaiso. Bot. Reg., 1915. 

Stated to be " a beautiful little perennial, found on the mountains 
near Valparaiso and Conception." The flowers are small, of a deep 
yellow, with a purple spot at the base of each division, and appearinj^ 
tolerably numerous. It should be treated as a frame plant, where it 
would succeed better than in the green-house. The plant first flowered 
in May last, in the garden of Robert Mangles, Esq. 

Dr. Lindley remarks, that it *' is not a little remarkable that none of 
the many wealthy cultivators of flowers should not have thought of 
constructing moveable glass-houses, that should be only erected during 
winter, and totally removed after the end of the frosts in spring," for 
the purpose of growing those species and varieties of plants which suc- 
ceed better in a situation protected from frost and damp in winter, but 
without artificial heat. " A thousand pounds so exf)ended would pro- 
duce a far greater result than three thousand applied in the common 
manner; and the annual cost of keeping such houses in order would be 
nothing compared with the expense of green-houses and stoves." These 
same remarks will very well apply to our own cultivators. When it is 
recollected how many very fine plants require only mere protection 
from severe frosts to produce their blossoms, it is somewhat to be won- 
dered that there have not been such erected. The magnificent hybrid 
rhododendrons, the magnolias, azaleas, paeonies, ericas, and, indeed, nu- 
merous other plants which we could mention, might be as well or 
healthier cultivated in such a situation than in ordinary green-houses. 
We hope the subject will attract the attention of our amateurs. In 
this country, where all kinds of labor and fuel are so enormously high, 
it becomes an object of some considerable importance to devise the 
cheapest means of procuring the greatest enjoyment from a collection 
of plants ; and in no way can this be done more economically than by 
the erection of glass cases without flues, but built in such a manner as 
to exclude the cold as much as possible, so that, by the aid of a few mats, 
or straw, in the severest weather, the temperature may not fall much 
below the freezing point. In such a house a far finer display of flowers, 
of those splendid tribes of plants we have just named, will be produced, 
than in the green-house. (BoL Beg., Dec.) 
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coryinh6«i Smith Corymbose Witscnia. An evcri^reen frreen-house plant ; growing a foot 
or more in lieight ; witli smail blue floweri ; apponring in August and September ; etiltt* 
Tated in sandy peat j n native of tlio Cape of Good Hope. Pax. Mag. But. 

An old inhabitant of green-house collections in England, ''by no 
means a despicable plant:" the flowers are small j bright blue, and are 
produced in dense corymbs at the extremity of the principal shoots. 
I'he plant has green lance-shaped leaves, that contrast prettily with the 
blue flowers. Mr. Paxton informs us that it is " one of the many that 
require particularly steady attention in cultivation: the plant should be 
allowed plenty of^ not room; and, when well established, sandy peat 
may be made use or: thev should not stand where the air is freely ad- 
mitted to them. {Pax. Mag. Bot. Jan.,) 

In this order we have now in bloom Spar&xis versicolor, and two 
other species or varieties; they are all charming at this season. Tricho- 
D^ma pupariscens is just beginning to open its slender spikes of pale 
purple or lilac colored blossoms. A species of Pxia, received for J. 
macul^ta, but which appears to be J. capitata, is also exceedingly ele- 
gant; the bulhs have tnrown up stems about two feet high, which are 
terminated by a capitate head of delicate white flowers, the base of each 
petal marked with deep blue. J. viridifldra and several others will be 
u flower soon. 

Orchiddcea* 

The great length to which the present article has extended has ren- 
dered it necessary for us to defer giving the notice of the plants of this 
order until our next: a very short description of each will then appear. 

Besides the plants in flower as enumerated in the above orders, the fol- 
lowing may be named: — In i?anunculice8e, Addnif vern^lis is now 
adornmg the border with its lovely golden blossoms ; a patch, or 
patches, of it, is indispensable to the flower garden at this season, when 
so few of Flora's votaries deign to greet our eyes with their fair blossoms. 
At Mr. Sweetser's, ranunculuses, in pots, are now blooming; and in 
our garden, some ten or twelve pots of plants will be in their greatest 
beauty in the course of a week or two. At Mr. Lathe's, a bed of sev- 
eral hundred is gorgeous with various colored flowers. ' Clematis fldri- 
da fldre pl^no is blooming, at Belmont Place, in the conservatory: in 
Papaveraceae, at the same place, Eschschdltzia crdcea is surpassingly 
splendid, where, from ten till two o'clock of every sun-shiny day, a 
number of pots of plants of it are displaying their elegant orange yel- 
low flowers; in Cactkceae, Epiphyllum Ackerm&ntt is opening its niag- 
niflcent blossoms; Mr. Haggerston informed us that a late flower 
measured eight inches in diameter; C. Vand^sia is also finely budded: 
in Melastom^cese, MeI4stoma atrom^Iia is making a fine show; and in 
Scrophularikcea?, Schiz&ntfaus diflri]ksus and pinnitus are the showiest 
ornaments of the conservatory; some of the plants are six feet high, 
and covered with blossoms the whole distance up. At Mr. Cnshing's, 
also, in ./JsphodeliAceoB, Lachen^lia versicolor yet remains in beauty. 
In Jtfyrsiniaceie, Ardi.sia crenulkta, in the stove, is most splendid, with 
its numerous umbels of shining scarlet berries; in Aubikce®, Exost^m- 
ma longifldra, singular for its pancratium-like flowers, is ornamental; 
in Jlfalv&cefe, as usual, throughout the season here, Hibiscus J?dsa si- 
nensis, the double varieties of, are full of their superb blossoms. In 
Jtfyrt^eee, Callist^mon specidsus and lanceolitufi, (formerly belonging 
to Metrosid^ros, and so called now in many gardens,) have each, in 
our collection, opened several of their showy flowers; and in JRut^eee, 
Didsma capit&ta is charming, with its abundant heads of purple flowers. 
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Corrae^a specidsa is elegant at Mr. Towne's. In Leffumin^eee, Wis- 
taria Consequ^a, at Mr. Wilder's, b opening one cluster of flowers, 
upon a very small plant in a small pot. 

Timely hints to the FlorictUturist,— The season has now so far ad- 
vanced that the operation of planting the flower borders may now com- 
mence. From the.flrst to the fifteenth of the month, sowings should 
be made of all those hardy varieties of annuals which it is desirable to 
have early in bloom : we do not intend the floriculturist to understand 
by this that the same seeds, planted later in the season, will not display 
their blossoms, — ^far from it; on the contrary, many kinds which are 
(generally sown during the first part of this month,would flower much finer 
if the operation were delayed a few weeks. Many persons err in sup- 
posing that it is useless to plant seeds, unless the same cau be got into 
the ground before the frost is scarcely out in the spring; some of the 
hardiest annuals should be planted in the fall: but, as a general time to 
plant half hardy and tender ones, we should say from the fifteenth, of 
this month to the tenth of June. A great number of the fine new Ca- 
lifornian ones should not be planted till after this last date, as the flow- 
ers would be burnt up if theV appeared in summer. Were thiis rule 
adopted for a greater part of all annuals, we should not hear such fre- 

3[uent complaints to the seedsmen bf the vitality of seeds, as we now do. 
t may be well here to remark that all plants with long spindle-shaped 
roots do not flourish so well after transplanting,and hence such as |)oppie8, 
eschscholtzias, argemones, larkspurs and others, should be sown in situa- 
tions where they are to remain to flower for the season. Sweet peas should 
be well soaked before sowing, as should also cypress vine seeds. Globe 
amarantbus seeds should to taken out of the hulls, and be soaked 
twenty-four hours, in milk and water, in a tepid state. Not more 'than 
^ve persons out of fifty ever get up globe seeds, and why.^ because they 
are planted, hulls and all, in tne open ground, in April or May. 
After the seeds are soaked sufficiently, plant them in a warm situation 
in the border, which time should be the latter part of May or early in 
June, certainly not before the ground is warm; if there is a hotrbed at 
hand, the best wav is to plant in a box in that. 

Bv the twentieth of the month, when all danger of frost is over, the 
borders will be readv to 'receive many of the plants which have been 
grown in the green-house; where there are duplicate geraniums, the 
same should be turned out into clumps, where they will produce their 
flowers all summer. Fuchsias should be turned out in the same man- 
ner; no flowers are prettier than the dififerent species and varieties. 
For dazzling eflect, no plants are better suited than the <S41via spMn- 
dens and fulgens; young plants, struck immediately from cuttings, and 

Slanted out about the twentieth, will form lar^e bushes by autumn, and 
e covered with their scarlet blossoms. S, mvolucrkta is pretty, but 
destitute of the brilliancy of the others. Petunia phoenicea and nyc- 
taginifl6ra, with all the new varieties of them, should be turned out of 
pots into a rich part of the border : the effect of a bed of the plicenicea 
can only be conceived by an inspection of the same. P. nyctaginifl6ra, 
trained to a wall or trellis, on a westerly aspect, will present a profuse- 
ness of fragrant white flowers. The common dark China rose, i?. 
sangufnea, is a most eligible plant for turning into the border; planted 
in a well manured spot, they will throw up strong suckers by autumn, 
which will be terminated with clusters of from ten to twenty flowers; 
the old common Qiina is also well adapted to the same object. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. T. Addrese delioered before the Massachusetts Horttcul" 
tural Society^ at their Eighth Anniversary, Sept. 17, 1836. 
By Ezra Weston, Jr. Pamphlet, 8vo. pp. 40. Boston: 
1836; with some observations on the prospects of the Society. 

It must be a source of great pleasure to every patron of hor- 
ticultural science in this vicinity, and especially to the members 
of the Massachusetts Horiicultural Society, to observe the 

f)rosperous condition to which that Society has arrived within a 
ew years. Commenced under happy auspices, and aided, 
supported, and encouraged by men of the first talents and abili- 
ties, it has gone on increasing in strength and power. By the 
late report of its President, read in its hall on the fourth of March, 
1837, it would seem that its funds were in a highly prosperous 
' condition, its respectability abroad such as to give it a high stand 
for usefulness and honor, while its sympathy and co-operation 
with distinguished societies, and the private efforts of individuals, 
have been repeatedly solicited. Deeply interested in its pros- 
perity and welfare as is the writer, the question has often occurred 
to him, in what manner could it still be made more useful than 
now? A few observations on this point. 

The President, in his report before alluded to, has dropped a 
valuable hint on the appropriation of its funds to the erection of 
a suitable building for tlie weekly exhibition of fruits and flowers, 
and, at the same time, capable of other uses, by which an income 
by rent should be constantly accruing to the treasury of the So- 
ciety. With a prospective view of still increased utility, we 
are glad to perceive that he has also borne in mind the ultimate 
object, the establishment of an experimental garden. What- 
ever project may hasten the fulfilment of this scheme must be 
bailed with pleasure. The advantages which have arisen from 
the weekly exhibitions, and from the annual festivals', in growing 
and encouraging a taste for such pursuits, are incalculable. And 
yet much remains to be done. The Society may be considered 
as yet in its infancy, — an infancy, indeed, which gives a noble 
promise of a glorious manhood. We trust, therefore, that this 
suggestion of the President will be duly considered. A Society 
of upwards of three hundred immediate members should possess 
its own hall, suitable for all the purposes of scientific research 
and study. ' With such a generous provision, and thus only, can 
it sustain with increasing effect its credit, respectability and use- 
fulness. 
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Its garden for experimental purposes is greatly needed. The 
unfortunate result of the one first established at Mount Auburn, 
has, it may be feared, induced many to think too little of its impor- 
tance. On a very Hght and poor soil, and with tire divided labors 
of the superintendent of the Cemetery, what could be reasonably 
expected? Such a garden, were it but a single acre, and its soil 
such as could not be surpassed, would require the constant and 
undivided attention of a first rate gardener. We do not over- 
state the matter, — indeed, we fear it has been too much neglec- 
ted. For the correction of the synortymy of fruit, what a nice 
degree of care and skill is requisite! The analysis of physiological 
botany would be required, and act no mean part. The very 
mechanical operation of comparison in w^ood, bud, stem and 
leaves, as well as fruit. Is a matter of no hasty judgment or prac- 
tice. We appeal to that distinguished cultivator, the chairman 
of the Committee on Syrionymes, in support of this assertion; 
and with the delightful acquaintance which we have the honor of 
possessing with the Pomologist of Salem, we well know, from 
his own practice, somewhat of that nicety of comparison and 
patience of research needed in such studies. Those truly mu- 
nificent donations from the distinguished Van Mons, both to the 
Society and to individuals, important as they have been to culti- 
vators, would be still greatly enhanced by the experiments and 
studies of the Society's gardens, and become still wider extend- 
ed through an impartial distribution. What such individuals as 
Lowell and Manning are doing, the Society would do, and with 
greater means, because undivided by the cares of business, or 
the engagements of other and higher studies which press upon 
their time. Nor would their co-operation with its labors be in 
the least impaired, but the rather assisted and encouraged. 

But this Society is not simply a pomological institution. Ev- 
ery year introduces to our notice some new, rare, perhaps valu- 
able, vegetable production for the table, besides fruits. Almost 
every foreign journal makes us acquainted with the latest discov- 
ered improvement on old varieties, or hitherto unknown species, 
worthy of experiment. Where but in such an institution should 
they be fairly tested? Where but within its precincts could every 
experiment be made on their best cultivation? Where but under 
the fostering care of its gardener could they receive the most 
constant and unprejudiced attention? Where codd they be more 
zealously watched, or more patiently investigated? From whence 
could their recommendation or their condemnation, as valuable 
or worthless, as suitable to our climate or to a more southern, 
as proper for this soil or that, better emanate? What is the case 
now? We ask for no purpose of censure or complaint. Who 
has fairly tested the O'xalis cren^ta, the Qttinoa, (Chenop6dium 
Quifioa,) of Chili? Distributed as now, neither new seeds nor 
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fruits, in the very nature of the case, can receive that attention 
which they demand. A single year's experience is nothing; a 
trial in one soil ^lone is next to useless; a starveling growth in a 
greea-house, or a too rapid endeavor at acclimation, are not fair 
tests. When the Arracacha, (.drracdcia escul^nta,) from South 
America, was introduced to notice a few years ago, it shared, for 
aught we know, the same fate to which the O'xalis cren^ta seems 
to be inclined. Had the now gorgeous dahlia, on its first intro- 
duction, been denied the almost innumerable trials for improve- 
ment, and rejected as a flaunting rose or nankin, or purple-flow- 
ering gigantic weed, our parterres and borders would have been 
destitute of their greatest autumnal attractions. Whatever may 
•produce for us a new and valuable root or esculent, is surely as 
worthy of deep and mature consideration and patient attention; 
«ind while Pomona is lavishing her golden treasures in the halls 
x)f the institution, the no less necessary and far more indispensa- 
ble products, which we receive more directly from the earth, 
ishould hold an honorable place on its tables, and receive a kindred 
attention; and in no more certain way could this be effected than 
by the primary labors of the experimental garden. 

Go with me, Tcind reader! to the Society's exhibition, soipe 
sunny day of June, and cast your eyes around the indescribably 
b&autiful display of that single favorite flower, the rose, there 
blushing and breathing, in unrivalled elegance, under a thousand 
wonderful varieties. Pyramids of roses^ from the delicate Scotch, 
or twining Ayrshire, with their fine pure white, purple, or golden 
petals, to the monstrous hundred leaved, or compact double 
Chinese hybrid varieties, — from the sweet scented eglantine, 
gathered in the next pasture, to the fine white, or yellow tea plant 
of China; kinds, too, bearing the well known names of distin- 
guished florists, as Boursalt and Noisette, rise from the tables, or 
grace the walls. The skill of the florist and the amateur are 
called into action and combination. A splendid amaryllis, or a 
long fringed criniim from some conseiTatory, may perchance be 
discovered among this group; perchance a gorgeous bouquet or 
two of other productions of flowery June. Or wait, reader! 
till the cooler months of September and October, nay, even 
until the first steps of November remind us of winter's approach, 
and then, when roses and lilies have long faded, other and rival floral 
gems in the many dyed dahlia occupy the flower stands. Beside 
the three great epochs in the florist's year, the tulip, the rose, and 
the dahlia seasons, you will find all the new and rare produc- 
tions of the garden which taste and a laudable zeal could com- 
mand. This weekly display, so generously opened to the public 
•every Saturday morning, gives you a fair estimate of the floral 
department of the Society. Nor is its generosity unrewarded; 
the crowded halls, filled with the fashion, beauty and science of 
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the public, attest the estimation of the privilege to snatch a pass- 
ing glimpse at nature. 

But the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is neither exclu- 
sively pomological nor floricultural. That spirit which dictated, 
in the words of its constitution, the appointment of ^^ Lecturers 
on Botany and Vegetable Physiology, on Entomology, so far as 
it relates to Horticulture, and on Horticultural Chemistry," in- 
tended a higher and more purely scientific field of operation tlian 
the mere production and exhibition of a new fruit or flower. To 
make these departments useful, a greater and better opportunity 
fortlieir researches is needed. We speak more particularly now 
of the first of these. The distribution of the few (often, per- 
haps, exceedingly rare,) seeds, which the Society receive from 
distinguished correspondents abroad, among so many individuals, 
though, perhaps, unavoidable under the present system, is yet an 
exceedingly bad mode of pperation. Should they be some 
splendid or ornamental production, they appear again at some 
future exhibition; but be they the rarest botanical gems of the 
vegetable kingdom, provided they do not dazzle the eye with bril- 
liancy of color, or perfume the air with a delicious odor, they perish 
too often an untimely death in the neglected seed beds of the florist. 
Nor is this any thing wonderful. Any one may be a florist, but 
few florists are botanists. A botanist's and a florist's flower, 
too, are very different affairs; yet horticulture recognizes the one 
with no less attention than it does the other. With an experi- 
mental garden this would be otherwise: to it should all seeds be 
first directed. A perfect specimen of every plant raised, em- 
bracing as much of its roots, stem, leaves, flowws and seed as 
are necessary, should be carefully preserved for the herbarium 
of the Society. Its relative merits should be reported at some 
proper time. Thus, besides gradually collecting an invaluable 
herbarium for the cabmets of the Society, the florist or the bota- 
nist would receive from the Society's gardens whatever seeds, 
scions, cuttings, or the like, to which they may be justly en- 
titled. . 

Beside the collection of Cape of Good Hope bulbs and seeds, 
lately received from the Baron Von Ludwig, and which may be 
found in the green-houses and collections of several members of 
the Society, and with whom 5ome of which have flowered, we 
lately noticed the transmission of a package of seeds from that 
distinguished botanist, Dr. Fischer, of St. Fetersburgh. From 
such a source we may expect whatever is new and rare. To 
that region of the north, and from the Imperial Gardens, over 
which Dr. Fischer has been for several years a Professor, we 
are already indebted for much that is interesting and curious in 
the floral world. Whoever have received them in their distri- 
bution, by the " Committee on Flowers," would render a distin- 
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guished service to the Society, to report; at some future meeting, 
the result of their experiments, and to present for preservation 
at the hall a specimen of each, with its name and locality as re- 
ceived. Should the Librarian after the exhibition cause such to be 
properly dried, numbered, labelled, &c. after the directions of 
the Articles II. and IV. of the By-Laws, a great object would be 
accomplished, in the absence of a garden and its proper manage- 
ment, with its necessary accompaniments, a cabinet, herbarium, 
and collections of seeds and plants. 

Having long felt the great need of some method for rendering ^ 
the studies of comparison and analysis more easy and sure, be- . 
side that, which already exists in the Society's library, and in the 
free, kind and generous spirit for extension of valuable informa- 
tion on the paft of the several committees on fruits and flowers, 
it is easy to imagine that some such system like the above would 
greatly promote this end. The florist as well as the botanist 
often needs the use of the cabinet and the garden for consultation, 
to consider with precision and on unquestioned authority the sy- 
nonyme, or correct name of. his plants^ He may not be content 
with such uncertain and indefinite titles to the pests of his labors 
as the bug and the fly ^ the cut worm and the grub; but in order 
to meet his insidious and crafty foe, he would know more of its 
transmutations, study its habits, detect its operations, and check 
its depredations. Nor might he be satisfied with the mechanical . 
knowledge of the propriety of. this or that soil to successful cul- 
tivation, but would fain learn all the secrets of its chemical action. 
It were necessary, then, that he should be better provided and 
furnished with specimens and drawings, preparations, and other 
apparatus deposited in the hall of the Society, and accessible to 
inspection and examination. If a spur has been already given to 
the great subject of horticulture in the vicinity of Boston by the 
means possessed — means so inadequate to its vastness and im- 
portance — if by the exertions of individuals and the difl!usion of 
correct principles, through the combined efibrts of the members 
of this Society in its comparative infancy — what incalculable ad- 
vantageous results may be anticipated for the future, with greater 
facilities and ampler means. We could wish to see a similar and 
simultaneous attention to the science, as well as the practice, of 
this noble art; that seizing nature in the very midst of its busy 
operations, we should bend its secret designs and intentions to 
our designs. The field of action to the fructist and to the florist 
is almost boundless, and the wonderful results of their researches 
into the mysteries of their several departments of study are in- 
calculable; but it needs the constant aid of a scientific spirit and 
taste to render them, with any degree of certainty, efiective and 
brilliant. 

It was with such sentiments as these that we laid down Mr. 
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Weston's address before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
on its eighth anniversary. This gentleman has happily alluded to 
the importance of horticultural pursuits, independent of their 
claim as a means of innpcent amusement. He conceives that 
the generous spirit manifested in the weekly exhibitions before 
alluded to, has had a good moral effect, not only on those who 
contribute, but upon those who frequent them as casual specta- 
tors; that such should be patronized for their intrinsic merits, as 
affording equally the man of business and of leisure a source of 
improvement and pleasure; that upon the public mind they are 
capable of exercising a similar influence as a gallery of paintings 
or statuary. 

Digressing from the usual track of these addresses, necessari- 
ly confined in their character to the peculiar bearings which the 
subject holds with the pursuits of their several authors; and pro- 
fessing neither an extensive practical or theoretical knowledge, 
yet deeply interested in the good and beautiful of this department 
of science, Mr. Weston has contrived to introduce to our notice 
some of the more remarkable facts and discoveries in vegetable 
physiology which have distinguished the present age. Claiming 
no originality of his own, he has conferred no small benefit, in 
the dissemination of correct principles of others, by giving to an 
extended circle of readers a condensed and clear exposition of 
what might have been otherwise difficult to obtain. This modest 
eulogium on the distinguished services of Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. 
Knight, and lastly, the venerable Van Mons, was peculiarly an 
appropriate subject for such an occasion, and before such a Soci- 
ety. We consider it a happy effort to introduce to the notice of 
its members and of the public, and to interest them in behalf of 
science, some of the most curious and attractive subjects con- 
nected with horticultural pursuits. 

In the address, reference is made to the efforts of Mr. Knight 
in producing new fruits by cross impregnation. " This method," 
observes Mr. Weston, '.' is complicated, and he never appears 
to have carried the experiment to much length, and it is also a 
method somewhat uncertain." In the succeeding remarks, he 
shows, from the direct testimony of Sir Joseph Hanks, and the 
universal testimony of experience, that the best fruits have been 
raised from seed carefully selected. This fact serves as an intro- 
duction to his exposition of the beautiful experiments of Van 
Mons, instituted on the very same principle; which experiments, 
continued for nearly half a century, under almost every possible 
discouragement, have conferred an immense benefit to this coun- 
try and to Europe, in the origin and increase of the finest fruits* 
We have thus introduced this sketch of the address, because 
we fear the language above quoted has been misunderstood. In 
justice to the writer, we add our own conviction of the perfect 
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correctness of his position. Mr. Knight was indeed eminentljr 
successful in his experiments. Some of the hest fruits of our 
catalogues were the result of this process. Nevertheless it is a 
delicate process, subject to tedious anxiety and long patience, in 
expectation of something exceedingly good among considerable 
that may be poor and mean. Seedling fruits, as was well known 
before the results and methods of Van Mons's theory were ascer- 
tained, were long coming to perfection, or even into bearing. It 
were necessary to wait many years, in the ordinary method, for 
each new production to acquire sufficient strength to make blos- 
som buds, and bear the long wished for fruit. The data which 
the Belgian horticulturist has given, by which to judge from the 
leaves and stems respecting the quality of the fruit, were not be- 
fore known with any degree of certainty. Left to the ordinary 
course of things, the pear, procured by cross impregnation, must 
require nearly twenty years to have a fair trial, and the apple and 
plum their proportionate time; or aided by all the then known 
effects of early grafting on stocks of a smaller and slower growth, 
and other expedients, still the chance of a good and standard fruit 
among a host of inferior ones was very uncertain. This has been 
very lately exemplified in the floricultural line. From thirty 
thousand seedling dahlias at Widnall's, (a celebrated dahlia grower 
in England,) six only were deemed worthy of further care; and 
every mere tyro in floriculture well knows that from his impreg- 
nated plants the chance of success is only proportional to the 
number of seedlings. We are told that the superb Rhododendron 
&lta cler^nse was one of eighteen hundred seedlings from im- 
pregnated parentage. With these, and a thousand other instances 
of the uncertainty of impregnated seedlings answering the expec- 
tations of the fruit and flower grower, it was very properly ob- 
served, that ^^ the method was complicated and somewhat un- 
certain." That this was Mr. Weston's opinion of the relative 
advantages of the system of Knight and of Van Mons we have 
no doubt; and with our knowledge of the latter 's success from 
his own peculiar method, we must also coincide with this senti- 
ment. To the florist, cross impregnation will always be valu- 
able, as affording him an almost illimitable field in the production 
of those vegetable monsters, his peculiar delight and pride — 
curious, wonderful and admirable, as works of art and modifica- 
tions of nature, but wholly thrown out of the sympathy of the 
botanist, except as instances of the mysteries of vegetable phy- 
siology in its strange metamorphoses under constrained and artifi- 
cial circumstances. To the kitchen gardener, and even to the 
agriculturist, it is a subject of importance in the possible produc- 
tion of some new and valuable variety of grain, root, or the like, 
from old and long known races. By this mode, after a series of 
experiments, undoubtedly many of the more tender plants of 
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southern latitudes could be made to survive, in their modified off* 
spring, the rigors of a more northern clime. The benefits which 
Mr. Knight has conferred on horticulture by his skill and experi- 
ments, not only in cross impregnation, but in other branches of 
his study, need no comment. His name will endure, a proud 
monument of philanthropy, exercised in pursuits at once dignified 
and useful. 

We close as we begun, with congratulation at the prospects of 
the Society. We trust that every means will be taken to pro- 
mote its interests, by rendering it capable of extensive influence 
on the happiness and welfare of the community. 

John Lewis Russell. 



Art. II. Literary Mtices, 



Part I. of the second volume of Chandler and BootVs Fllus* 
trations of the . Camellice^ containing four beautifully colored 
plates, with the history and description of each, was to appear 
in London on the first of April. In Imp. 4to. lOs. 6d. each. 

The Orchidacece of Mexico and Guatemala^ by James Bate- 
man, Esq., is to appear early in May. Only one hundred and 
twenty-five copies will be published, and each part will be 
raised to non subscribers from one guinea and a half, (the 
subscribers' price,) to two guineas. This work will not interfere 
with Dr. Lindley's Sertum Orchidenm^ as an arrangement has 
been made, by which the same species will not be figured in 
the respective publications. The first numbef of the latter work, 
(as a specimen,) will also appear in May. 

A Horticultural Tour through Germanyj Belgium^ and 
France, during 1836, by James Forbes, F. H. S., author of 
the Hortus Wobumensisy is to appear in May. It will be pub- 
lished in royal and demy 8vo. 

The Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert'snew work on *Smaryllacemj 
which has been announced for some time, was to certainly ap- 
pear in April. 

Dr. Lindley has in a state of considerable forwardness the 
second volume of Ladies* Botany, which will perfect the work* 

Jl Botanial Lexicon of the terms, facts, and doctrmes of Ve- 
getable Physiology, by the Rev. Patrick Keith, F. L. S., in 
1 vol. Svo., with numerous illustrations, is nearly ready. 
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No. I. of The Floiser-gardefiy hj James Rennie, M. A., 
assisted by several eminent florists and amateurs, to be com- 

fleted in six or eiglit monthly parts, will soon be published, 
t will contain directions for the cultivation of Annuals, Bien- 
nials, Perennials, and Green-house and Hot-house plants in 
general. To be illustrated with plates. Price ]«. each part. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. I. General Notice. 

The StmmpM of the Silver Fir, (k^bies Pteea,) increase in diameter 
after the tree is felled. — M. Dutrochet, wishing to verify this fact, which 
he had previously observed in 1839, procured, in 18S5, from the forests 
of the Jura, several stumps of this tree, which were in a living state 
when taken up. One, which was the stump of a tree felled in 1821, 
had thus been increasing in diameter during fourteen years: the new 
wood and bark being easily distinguishable from the former wo^d and 
bark, which were in a state of incipient decomposition. 

The total thickness of the fourteen layers of this new liffueous pro- 
duction was 5.669 lines, (nearly half an inch,) in the vertic^lpart or the 
Bturap; and this thickness is increased to about 8.03S lines, (tnree quar- 
ters of an inch,) in the ligneous part of the callosity, {bourrelet,) pro- 
traded over a pbrt of the section made by the axe. Another stump was 
that of a tree felled in 1749, and it was still full of life when it was ex- 
amined, at the commencement of the year 1836. The wood formed 
since the tree was felled consisted of ninetv-two layers, the total thick- 
ness of which was nearly two inches. The wood of which the stump 
was composed, when the tree was felled, entirely disappeared; and the 
thick rim, or callosity, which had formed round the margin, had curled 
over so as almost to cover the top of the stump. This stump, which 
had lived and increased in diameter during ninety-two years, would, in 
all probability, have endured much louffer; so that we are ignorant how 
far this singular prolongation of life and increase of growth may extend 
in stumps deprived of their trunk and leaves, and which only receive 
liouid nourishment from the roots. It results from this, that the growth 
or trees in diameter is the result of a local development: and that the 
organic matter of this increase does not descend from toe upper parts 
of the trunk, as some physioloffists still think. (VHermes, Dec. 24, 
1836, translated into the Oard. Mag. for March.) 
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A&T. II. Foreign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Double Chinese Primrose. — A double variety of this beautiful plant 
has lately been exhibited before the London Horticultural Society. The 
flower is finely fringed, and is stated to have been obtained by strongly 
fertilizing a plant which, before, was never known to have any tenden- 
cy of approaching to doubleness. A silver Knightian medal was award* 
ed to Mr. J. Henderson, the grower of this desirable plant. — CoTid. 

WesVs 8t, Peter^s Grape. — Fine specimens of this grape were lately 
exhibited at one of the ordinaiy meetings of the London Horticultural 
Society. They were sent by Mr. Paxton from the gardens of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Mr. Paxton, in an accompanying letter, states, that 
*' it was never known to fail under any management, however bad, and 
never to shrink at the shoulder of the bunch, a very common defect in 
other varieties." We know not that this variety (the true,) is in our 
gardens; it should, however, be introduced. — Id. 

Dry rot in Dahlias. — There appears to be, according to an account 
in the Horticultural Journal for January, a general complaint among 
dahlia growers of a sort of rot, which has attacked the roots, from the 
stalks downwards, and, in many cases, the tubers have fallen away* 
Among others which have suffered are the Countess of Sheffield and 
Sir H. Fletcher, both fine kinds. No cause is assigned, but it appears 
to be the same disease which is frequent among the collections of our 
amateurs. In our late visit to New York and Philadelphia we did not 
see a root which had suffered in this manner; and we can only attribute 
it, in the vicinity of Boston, to the sudden cutting off of the plants by 
early frosts, when they were in full vigor; thus, not allowing the tubers 
to arrive at a mature state. Were the season longer, so as to allow 
the plants to exhaust their strength in flowering, their roots would^ 
probably, attain a greater firmness. Plants grown in pots, and shelter- 
ed in the fall so as to prevent the tops from bemg destroved, alwra 
have fine roots. It is well known that all tuberous roots, the potato w 
instance, when dug before they are fully grown, will shrivel and decay 
long previous to those which perfect their growth. We are not aware 
of tne character of the season in England last fall, but we believe the 
plants were destroyed by earlier frosts than is usual ;^ if so, we shall be 
more confirmed in our opinion of the cause of this kind of rot. — Id, 



Art. III. Domestic Notices, 



Earhf Qrapes. — Mr. Cowan, gardener to Col. Perkins, at Brookline, 
informs us that he cut several bunches of finely ripened grapes on the 
12th of April. The pit was put into operation eany in December, (as 
noticed by us at p. dS,) and tne vines were in bloom in January. Last 
year grapes were cut from the same vines, but not until the 90th of 
April, making a difference of eighteen days. Next season, by forcing 
a fortnight earlier, grapes will be obtained in March: and if the same 
system is pursued by Mr. Cowan the next year after, tne season of their 
bearing will be exactly reversed. Under Mr. Cowan's excellent manage- 
ment, the vines have produced a great crop. — Cond, 
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Prixe-fighter Ck^ewmhtr.—We have lately seen this variety in fall 
bearing at Belmont Place, where, in the new pit erected last autumn, 
the vines are growing, and producing an immense number of fine fruits. 
The vines are planted at one end of the pit, and are trained upon a 
wire trellis, about eight inches from the surface of the soil, near the glass. 
Wejiave never seen any plants that were more prolific of fruit: some of 
the largest would measure nearly eighteen inches in length. Mr. Hag- 
gerston thinks it is much preferable for early forcing to Walker's long 
green. We first introduced this varietv three years smce; but the seeds 
were planted in an exhausted hot-bed, and the vines did not flourish 
remarkably well : from this cause we had an unfavorable impression of 
ks excellency, and have not since grown it, nor have ever seen it until 
a late visit at Belmont Place; fortunately, however, we saved the seeds 
of two very long fruits, the only fine ones the vines produced. Another 
aeason we shall give it a trial under favorable circumstances. — Id. 

The Foriy-fola Potato. — We again notice this fine variety, m order 
to direct the attention of cultivators to the great importance of planting 
but one in each hill. An unfavorable impression has been received by 
many persons, of the character and quality of this potato, from the cir- 
cumstance of their having been generally of a small size; this, how- 
ever, is only attributable to a too light soiU not sufiiciently manured, 
and to the error of planting from thre^o four potatoes, as is usual with 
common so^t^. in each hill. A gentleman who raised some fifty or sixty 
bushels last season, has shown us some which weigh, at least, half a 
pound each: the average size being as large as any potatoes. He in- 
forms us that but one middling sized potato was put in each hill : still 
the produce was so great, that at each hoeing many of the potatoes 
showed themselves on the outside of the hills, and a peck was taken 
from some of them. We would have cultivators bear in mind the im- 
portance of planting but one potato in a hill, if large ones are de- 
sired. — W, 



Art. IY. Masiaehiuetts Horticultural Society, 

Saturday^ March 35<A. — Exhibited, From R. Manning, Salem, 
Winter Nelis, or Bonne Malinoise, pears: this variety has been noticed 
hf Mr. Manning in a previous number of the present volume; the spe- 
cimens were in a state for eating. From J. A. Kenrick, Newton, 
Rhode Island greening) Old Pearmain, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Flushing 
Spitzemberg, Gardener sweeting, and Seaver sweeting apples. From 
Jos. Sumner, Roxbury, sweet apples, which, from their excellency, the 
committee of the Horticultural Society have called the Sunmer 
Sweeting. 

jiprU Sth.--Exhibited. From S. W. Cole, editor of the Yankee 
Farmer, Portland, Me., specimens of a new apple, called the Golden 
Ball; the committee called it a verv beautiful apple. From B. Y. 
French, Nonsuch, Baldwin, Yellow Newtown pippin, and Templeton 
Winter sweet. From Jas. Leonard, Taunton, neurr^ Ranee, or Har- 
denpont de Printemps pears. From E. Yose, Easter beurr^^pears. 

JJiitrihuled, Scions of a new apple,' called the Golden Ball, from 
S. W. Cole, Esq. 

Jipril Ibth^ lSS7.—Di9trihuted, A variety of vegetable seeds re- 
ceived from Benjamin Gardener, ^sq., of Palermo, SicDy. Melon 
seeds received by J. M. IVes & Co. from London; and also a collection 
of seeds from the Rev. J. Pierpont, of Boston. r " ^ ^ ^ I ^ 
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Faneuil Hall Market 



Akt. V. Faneuil HaU Market. 



Potatoes : 



Tnrnipe: common, 
per bushel,. 



French, J ^'^\' 

'I per bushel, 

Onions : 

per bushel 

;;^^ J per bunch. 

New Onions, per boncb,. 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Salsify, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . . 
Radishes, per bimch, 

Scarlet Short top, 

Scarlet Turnip, 

Shallots, per pound 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Saladt, 4^. 

Gabbages : per dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Gauliflower8,each, 

Lettuce, per head 

Rhubarb,per pound,. ...... 

Celery, per rpot 

Spinach, per peck, 

Dandelions, per peck, 

Cabbage sprouU, per peck,. 

Asparagus, per bunch, 



From To 



l^cts, 



00 
60 
50 

50 

4 

4 

6 
00 
00 
00 
12'. 
12i 

10 
10 
20 
14 



76 
1 00 
1 00 

25 
6 

m 
m 

60 
25 
25 
25 



»cts. 



60 

65 

200 

76 

1 25 

2 50 
100 



76 

200 
6 



124 
12i 



1 00 

1 60 

I 60 

60 

10 

25 

88 

874 



Squoihes and Pumpkuu, 

Winter crookneck, per pound, 

Lima, per pound, 

West India, peir pound,... 
Pumpkins, each, 



Pot and Swea Ha-bs. 



Parsksy, per half peck, 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch, 

Savoi7, per bunch, 

Speaiinint, per bunch., 

FnuU, 
Apples, dessert : 

Co— ».{^a::::: 

« J per barrel,.. 

*"^^'i per bushel,.. 

Pears : 

Watermelons, each, 

Cranberries, per bushel,., 

Pine Apples, each 

Grapes: (foreign,) per pound; 

White Malaga 

Purple Malaga,. . . . , 
Cucumbers, each,. ... 

Shaddocks, each,, 



Almonds, (sweet,) per pound, . 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 



From To 



JcU, 

6 
none. 
8 
124 



26 

17 

6 

6 

6 



00 

75 

2 60 

1 60 

200 

1 00 

2 00 
1 00 

860 

1 60 
60 

6 00 
25 

25 
20 
25 

2 00 
25 

2 75 

25 

25 

400 

2 26 

12 

4 

8 



$cu. 



4 
20 



2Q 
12 
12 



2 50 
00 
800 
200 
2 60 

1 25 

2 60 
26 

4 00 
200 
1 00 
7 00 
60 



50 
2 60 

60 
800 

874 

460 

2 60 

14 

6 

$ 



Remarks. The month, up to this time, has been rather cool and 
dry; vegetation haslprogressed slowly, and, as yet, few seeds have been 
committed to the soil; we may not, therefore, anticipate remarkably 
early crops. Peas advance in growth with a measured pace, and 
unless warm weather approaches rapidly, there will be few in the mar- 
ket until the latter part of June; we hope, however, to see a change in 
the weather more lavorable to early vegetation. Potatoes are the same 
as at our last report; the stock of prime ones is, however, becoming 
exhausted, though there are an abundance of middling and inferior 
ones on hand; £astport8, of superior auality, are nearly gone; but to 
take their place, there is yet a very good supply of Nova Scotias, which 
can be purchased at a much lower price. A few sweet potatoes have 
been lately received. A decided advance in the price of onions haji 
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taken place flince our last, when we atated that, though they^were not 
acarce, yet they were but "moderately abundant;" our cinotationa show 
the advance; there are very few, or none, to be had in bunches; the 
first new ones of the season came to hand this week; they are vet 
small. Beets, carrots and parsnips have advanced a shade, and but 
few of the best quality remain. Kadishes are more abundant, and as 
the forcing becomes less difficult, from the advancement of spring, the 
prices will fall. Of cabbages, the stock is well reduced; veiy few are 
to be found of anv size. Cauliflowers are about gone. Lettuces are 
brought in now of superior quality. The first rhubarb came to hand 
just as we were makmg up our last report, and a few pounds have oc- 
casionally been received since. Spinach is scarce. Dandelions and 
cabbage sprouts have just made their appearance in the market. The 
first asparagus was cut this week, and several very good sized bunches 
have been received. No material alteration has taken place in squashes; 
neither a Canada or common crookneck are to be found; great quanti- 
ties of West Indias, which are very large this season, have, however, 
been received, and, consequently, the scarcity of the former is not so 
much nou'ced. 

As heretofore, in fhiits, the market remains in a very inactive state. 
Sales are slow, and the stock sufficiently large. The great Quantity of 
apples sent here from the south, last mil, completely glutted the mar- 
ket; as fine Baldwins and Russetts remain on hand as we have ever 
seen at this season: those who had a large stock held on too lone for 
advanced prices. Baking pears are about gone. Cranberries still keep 
up; those of the spring picking are very scarce, and but a very small 
quantity have come to hand. Watermelons, from the West Indies, 
have been received this week; they were of good size. Since our last, 
cucumbers have been brought in, though rather sparingly: some fine 
ones, from twelve to fifteen inches Ions, have commanded tne prices of 
our highest quotations. Oranges ana lemons are abundant. — Youri, 
Jtf. T., Boston, April 22rf, 1827. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR MAT. 

With the gardener this is the most busy month of the season; nearly 
all kinds of seeds require to be got into the ground, and all the various 
kinds of planting and transplantinff , both of trees and shrubs, flowers 
and fruits, should be mostly finished by the end of the month: without 
good judgment and careful management a whole year is often lost. In 
the earlier part of the month, the borders should be prepared for dig- 

S'ng, bv clearing away all rubbish, cutting off the old flower stems, Bcc. 
ox ecfgings should be clipped, the dead places in the old ones reset, 
and where new edgings are wanting, no better time than now can be 
selected for the operation of putting in either cuttings or old roots. In 
the fruit garden, all trees left unpruned should be immediately finished: 
grading may be yet performed successfully. Trees to be removed, es- 
pecially if they are of a large size, should be done so, soon, particularly 
cherries and peaches. In the vegetable garden, continue to dig the 
beds, so that thejr may be ready for immemate planting. In the green- 
house, give ocbasional fumigations, to keep down the green fly, and also 
copious supplies of pure water to keep off that destructive little pest, 
the red spider. Give good airings, in order that the plants may not ap- 
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pear forced. In the stove, the temperature should not be allowed to 
fall below 60°. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Chrape vine$, in the grapery, will be now flowering: keep up the tem- 
perature so that the fruit will set well. Syringing should be omitted 
until the fruit is set. Continue to put in grape cuttings. 

Peach trees, in pots, that were put in the cellar last fall, should be 
immediately taken out, if not done before. 

Strawberry beds should be top-dressed, and the soil loosened between 
the rows. Beds set out in the fall, that have had many of the plants 
killed through the winter, should have the same replaced this spring. 
New beds do very well, in this climate, made now, 

Orafting may yet be successfully performed. 

Raspberries may be set out in new plantations. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia roots : Plant these out about the middle of the month, if the 
weather is mild and the ground warm; select a ffood situation not too 
much exposed, and let the soil be deep, rich and light. 

Erythrlna Crista gdlli roots should be potted, placed in a warm room 
or other situation, and they will start rapidlv. 

Annuals, both hardv, half hardy and tender, must all be planted this 
month. (See in another page some hints on this subject.) 

Carnations: plant out all those that have been wintered in pots into 
a larger size. 

Auriculas and polyanthuses will have now about done blooming, and 
they should soon be removed to their summer residence. 

iSdips should have the soil carefully loosened between the rows. 

Fucnsitu and salvias : (See our remarks in another page: both of 
these are remarkably handsome in the autumn.) 

Tuberoses, Tiger flowers, Gladiolus naiaUnsis and Jloributidi§, 
should each be plantedf to produce ^ood flowers. 

Camellias: it these have about Imished their growth, give them con- 
siderable heat, that they may form good strong flower buds in abun- 
dance. , • 

Ericas should be propagated from cuttings at this time. 

Biennials and perennials should be transplanted with care. 

Chrysanthemums: about the middle of the month the old roots should 
be divided, or the plants struck from cuttings. 

VEl^ETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus beds will soon be in full bearing. Be careful not to injure 
the young shoots in gathering the older ones. 

Rhubarb: this may be forced by placing a barrel over the crown of 
each root, and nearly or quite covering it with some good fresh manure. 
The head to the barrel should be moveable, and the stalks can be cut 
as often as wanted. 

CueunUfers, in frames, should now be allowed plenty of air, and the 
vines be kept moderately thinned. Keep up a bnsk heat by additional 
linings; plant in pots, in the hot-bed, to transplant out into ridges in 
June. 

Celery seed: plant for a main crop, if not done before; set out in 
beds, putting the plants six inches apart, each way, those which were 
sown in February and March. 

Tomatoes should be planted against a south fence, in a very poor 
soil. 

Egg plants, raised in the hot-bed, and now growing in small pots, 
should be turned out into the garden, selecting a warm spot, ana en- 
riching the soil with some wefl decomposed manure. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. JVbies on some of the Nurseries and Private Gardens 
in the neighborhood of Kevo York and Philadelphia^ visited 
in the early part of the month of March, 1837. By the 
Conductor. 

Philadelphia, — Since our remarks upon the gardens of this 
city, (vol. I. p. 161,) there has been a steady and gradual in- 
crease of a floricultural taste among the inhabitants. We then 
alluded to some of the causes which have tended to create a 
greater love for gardening in this city than in either New York or 
Boston, and which have plac^ it, in the scale of floriculture, 
the first in the country. The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society continues in its heretofore spirited state, and has just 
published its list of premiums, to be awarded for various flowers 
and fruits the approaching autumn. It has, by its annual exhi- 
bitions, tended greatly to difiuse a taste for horticulture, and the 
result has been the establishment of several private and some 
commercial gardens since our visit to this city. The principal 
one of the former is that of N. Biddle, Esq., situated on the 
Delaware, a few miles above Philadelphia. It is very extensive, 
and includes aU the various gardening structures, such as 
graperies, peacheries. 

The fine country residence of H. Pratt, Esq., for a long time 
the principal show garden of this city, and almost as well known 
as the celebrated Fairmount Water-works, near which it is situ- 
ated, our readers are already aware, has passed out of the 
hands of its former proprietor, having been purchased, in the 
mania for speculation which has pervaded the country, for build- 
ing lots, and is soon to share the same fate of many similar places 
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bought for that purpose. The collections of green and hot- 
house plants yet remain as they were when in the possession of 
Mr. Pratt, and Mr. Mackenzie now has charge of them. We 
believe, however, that it is the intention of the company who 
have purchased the place to sell them in the course of the coming 
season. It must be a great source of regret to the citizens of 
Philadelphia that this fine place, which has so long claimed the 
admiration of all strangers, as one of the finest specimens of a 
taste for gardening in the country, is to be destroyed. 

Within a year past, a cemetery has been established, on a 
somewhat similar plan to that at Mount Auburn, in the vicinity 
of Boston. The entrance gate- way was just being finished, and 
the grounds being put in order. The site chosen for the ceme- 
tery is that known as Laurel Hill, about five miles from the city, 
on the road leading by the Girard College. It adjoins the coun- 
try seat of George Pepper, Esq., a gentleman of great taste m 
horticulture, and possessing one of the finest city gardens it has 
ever been our pleasure to visit. We believe Mr. Pepper was 
one of the first to carry the idea of a cemetery into execution. 

The ground is tolerably well wooded, and though not possess- 
ing any of the natural beauties of Mount Auburn, it will be, from 
its late high keeping, as a country residence, a beautiful place, 
and will require but a small part of the expense to put it into 
order that it would have done had an uncultivated, spot been se- 
lected. 

Philadelphia has long been noted for her nurseries, and those 
of Mr. Carr and the Messrs. Landreth date the commencement 
of their establishment at a very early period, when the practice 
of horticulture in this country was confined to a very limited 
number of individuals; but there are others which have sprung 
up but a few years since, which equal, if not excel, these old es- 
tablishments in the number and variety of new and rare exotic 
plants; — among them may be mentioned that of Mr. Buist; his 
collection of plants is very complete, and he is continually adding 
to his stock every thing that is new and choice. Some account 
of this garden will be found in our I. p. 203; but since that time 
h has much improved in its character, and now occupies a more 
noted place among the commercial gardens of this city. We 
shall commence with an account of this establishment. 

R, BuisVs Exotic JVtirsen/. — Since the spring of 1836, the 
time of our last visit to this place, Mr. Buist has erected a ca- 
mellia house and a small stove. The former is about fifty feet 
in length, and twenty in width, and is built with 'a slope to tlie 
north instead of the south, as is usual in the erection of all simi- 
lar structures. We are glad that Mr. Buist has adopted this meth- 
od: the camellia has now become so popular a fiower, and the 
varieties are so numerous, that there will probably soon be erected 
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houses exclusively for their cultivation; and we would here sug- 
gest to those gentlemen who intend to build such, the propriety 
of constructing them with a slope to the north. The camellia 
will not flourish in a house exposed to the direct rays of the sun; 
and it would be certainly preferable to grow them in a house 
facing the north, where they do not fall but an hour or two in the 
middle of the day, and then so obliquely as to destroy all their 
power, than in ordinary ones, where the plants always require 
to be shaded, to prevent them from bfeing scorched. The flow- 
ers also remain in perfection a greater length of time, and the 
air of the house is not kept in such a continual state of aridity, 
which is very injurious to the well doing of the plants. We no- 
ticed that Mr. Buist has the camellias placed at a good distance 
from the glass; this we much approve of: we kno.w from our own 
personal experience that camellias, placed upon a stage n%ar the 
glass, rarely make a healthy growth, and, when growing in small 
pots, the continual variation of the state of the soil is extremely 
prejudicial to their health. No plants will bear growing at a 
greater distance from the glass than camellias. 

The interior of this house is constructed with a front shelf, 
about four feet in width; between this and the back border is the 
walk. In the border are planted out several cameUias at various 
distances, and the space between them is filled with plants in 
pots. The front shelf was filled with azaleas and other plants, 
which prefer a cool temperature and shady situation. Of camel- 
lias Mr. Buist has a considerable number; but his stock is, just 
at this time, very much reduced. We observed but very few 
large plants ;« these have been mostly purchased by amateurs 
making collections of this splendid flower, who are zealous to 
procure strong and well furnished plants. Mr. Buist has raised 
one very fine seedling, which he is now propagating as fast as 
nature and art will allow, so as to possess a stock before he lets 
it go out. It is a white flower, well formed, with a distinct red 
9Cripe through the centre of each petal; another seedling was just 
showing color, and promised to be a white one. [Since these 
remarks were written we have learnt that it has expanded, and 
diat it is a double white of surpassing beauty, equal, if not su- 
perior, in elegance, to the old double white, and only to be ap- 
preciated from an actual inspection of the flower. This is say- 
ing considerable in its favor; but we see no reason why a seed- 
ling equally as good as the double white should not be obtained in 
this country as well as by the Chinese: there can be no doubt 
but that it was by mere accident that this fine old variety, as well 
as all the double Chinese ones, was produced.] We shall give 
a correct desonption of it when we shall have become acquainted 
with its character. Mr. Buist has three seedlings, raised by J. 
B. Smith, Esq., of this city; the names are Philadelphia, Ne 
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plus ultra, and Pennsjlvania; of their respective colors and 
merit we bave no knowledge, but have learnt that they are very 
fine. Mr. Buist is propagating them as fast as possible. We 
found several kinds in bloom; among others, C. j. var. gldria 
mundi, R6sst, i26sa mundi, ai«cutef61ia, coccinea, comp&cta, 
Gouss6nia; fulgens is a very showy red one, with a large flower 
and loose petals; Fairl^a, a pretty red, faintly touched with 
white; Vand^sia is nearly the color of corallina, but the 
flower is much larger — it is a fine variety; speciosa, a strong 
plant of, was flowering, and, for the first time, we perceived its 
true character; it is a fine deep red, elegantly blotched and 
touched with pure white, and the contrast between the two colors 
is most striking. One called rdsea, so received from England, 
and which Mr. Buist has designated Chma, to distinguish it from 
the coAraon r6sea or Middlemist's, is an exceedingly neat flower, 
full as double as the tnyrtif6lia, but of a lighter color. Fasicu- 
IJiris of the French, and Wiltdni of the Ene;lish, Mr. Buist in- 
formed us, were one and the same thing. To our judgment, a 
flower of the latter, open here, appeared identical with fasiculk- 
ris, which we had a short time previous seen at Mr. Wilder's; 
it is a pretty variety. Wilt6ni, of some English collections, ap- 
pears to be another variety; large plants which have flowered 
both at Mr. Wilder's and in our garden, have shown no appear- 
ance, of white in the flowers. Palm^ri alba and candidissima, 
both in this collection, are said to be fine white ones. Mr. Buist's 
camellias look very strong, and in excellent health. In this 
house we also noticed two new azaleas in bloom; one was the 
A. indica var. Gillinghdmi, and the other phoenicea^^legans; each 
have rosy purple flowers, very large, and in abundance, and are 
most valuable additions to the green-house or conservatory. 

In the stove we found a variety of plants, and a good stock 
of the Cli&nthus puniceus, Benth&mta fragifera, Russ61ia jun- 
cea, and Manettia glabra; of Beaumontia grandifldra, Ix6ra ban- 
ducha, Lant^na Sell6wu, Cal&dium bicolor, and some other new 
things, there is also a good stock; of that elegant stove climber, 
Ipomae^a Horsf&ll(c, Mr. Buist possesses a few plants. We 
here saw some of the pitcher plants, JVep6nthes distillatdria,which 
Mr. Buist had raised from seed; they were bearing a few minute 
little pitchers, which were extremely curious. We hope the 
plants will be kept alive, and increased under Mr. Buist's care, 
and we shall expect .to see them introduced to all hot-houses. 
Of Dionae'^a muscipula we, observed a good stock; the plants are 
procured in abundance in their native localities at the south, and 
are intended for transportation to England, where they are ex- 
tremely rare. 

In the old range of houses the plants look vigorous and heal- 
thy. There has been a great number of new plants added during 
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the past two years; and it is impossible for us, from our yery 
limited visit, to mention but few of the most rare and beautiful 
of these: .Mmulus cardiniilis, (see p. 181,) Lechnaultta for- 
m6sa, beautiful; Fuchsta sp. var. grandifl6ra,raised by tlie Messrs. 
Young, of Epsom, and said to be splendid; Pimel^a decusskta, 
charming ; Lophosp6rmum cserilleum ; Gardoquia Hookdri, 
exquisite; Gloxinia &Iba; Tacsdnia pinnatistipula, very elegant; 
Ceandthus azCireus; Olivia n6bilis, &c. &c. Mr. Buist's stock of 
heaths is very much reduced; plants of E. rubida only were in 
bloom. Many new calceolarias have been added; some of them, 
we suspect, if true, very superb: this is a tribe of plants pos- 
sessing great beauty, and deserving of general cultivation: no 
plants more enliven a green-house throughout the spring and sum- 
mer than the different new varieties which have now become so 
numerous. 

In geraniums, Mr. Buist has added most of the fine ones, 
such as Dennis's Perfection, &c.; the plants of these sorts are 
small, and not yet in bloom. In roses there has been an acces- 
sion of many fine varieties; among others, the monthly cabbage, 
Thia Hymen6, multifiora Laure Davoust, &c. The former 
is stated to be very fine. Of the common tea roses and yellow 
Noisette, Mr. Buist has a large stock. 

A great variety of seeds, collected by Mr. Nuttall in the vici- 
nity of Columbia River, were put into the hands of Mr. Buist, 
by this botanist, to cultivate; several kinds were already up, and 
many new things are expected ; among others is a shrubby 
mimulus, which, Mr. Nuttall states, surpasses all others; some 
of the Calochorti seeds, and a few of them are probably the 
same plants tliat were sent to England by Mr. Douglas. A 
cactus, believed to be the C. n6bilis L., was just beginning to 
grow; and several other plants, one of a singular habit, throwing 
out long stoiones; their names cannot be ascertained until they 
bloom. Many of the seedling plants will bloom the coming 
summer, and among them some beautiful things are looked for. 

Mr. Buist is now doing a very extensive business, principally 
with the south, where, with a mild climate, a great part of what 
are with us green-house plants flourish as well in the open air as 
the common hardy shrubs of our gardens. The great expense 
attending the erection of structures for plants, in the Middle and 
Eastern States, is a great obstacle to so rapid an increase of 
a floricultural taste as would otherwise take place. It is beyond 
the means of many persons, who have a great love for flowers 
and shrubs, to indulge in it to any extent, from the high price of 
labor, and tlie expense attending the construction of suitable 
green-houses, &c.; and it is therefore to hardy shrubs and plants 
that we should direct our attention. By a judicious selection of 
these, and the introduction of all that are sufficiently hardy for 
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our climate, the beauty of the garden may be enhanced in a two- 
fold degree to what it is at present; in particular, hardy herba- 
ceous plants are much neglected, and it would give us great 
pleasure to see them enriching the borders and parterres of gar- 
dens, now barren of beautiful flowers, or filled with such as are 
scarcely worth growing from their inferiority. 

Mr. Buist has now engaged Mr. Scott, late of Knight's Ex- 
otic Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea, England, to take the charge 
, of his establishment. The business concerns of his nursery 
have become so extensive, that he has, personally, very little time 
to devote to the propagation and cultivation of plants. Under 
the skill of Mr. Scott, the rarest and most difficult plants to 
propagate will be increased to supply all demands. 

Residence of J. B. Smithy Esq, — In our former visit to Mr. 
Smith's garden, we unfortunately called when he was absent from 
home, and bad not therefore the pleasure of seeing him. We 
hastily walked through the several houses, intending, if our time 
flowed, to call again; but we were deprived of this pleasure. 
A short time after, the whole collection was purchased by Mr. 
Knevels, of Newburgh, N. Y., a zealous amateur, who now 
possesses the finest collection in that State. Mr. Smith in- 
formed us that he sold every plant, expecting to visit France; but 
from some circumstances his tour was delayed, and subsequently 
he commenced making up the present collection. How well he 
has succeeded, and with what assiduity he must have labored, 
can readily be perceived from a mere glance at the plants. The 
collection is but very little inferior, in point of rare specimens, 
to his former one, but the plants are smaller. The camel- 
lias were then more numerous than now, but they did not embrace 
any better varieties. We have just noticed sonie seedlings 
which wer« Raised by Mr. Smith. Among those which we this 
time observed in flower may be noticed conspicua, a very large 
deep red one; imbrickta, a fine specimen, with three or four 
flowers, each handsomely striped; exc61sa is a pretty semi-double 
white; many of the more common sorts were expanded. Mr. 
Smith has again commenced the raising of seedlings, and already 
has some forty or fifty plants of one year's growth, •/^'rbutus 
Andr&chne we saw in full bloom; it is a splendid object for the 
conservatory. Several fine lemon and orange trees fill up part 
of the green-house; these Mr. Smith purchased at different 
places in the city, which abounds in large specimens. 

In one of the hot-houses, the largest of the two, there are al- 
ready many fine plants; among others, the Panddnus spiralis, 
Illicium floridknum, Hibbertta volubilis, Lim6nia pentaphylla, 
Bonapartea juncea, &c.; a few fine amaryllises were just expand- 
ing; one, A. psittacina hybrida, was extremely magnificent. The 
smaller stove or hot-house we found crowded with plants. There 
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are two elegant specimens of Chams^ops hiimilis, which Mr. 
Smith thinks are specifically different; two or three of Astra- 
ps^a Wallichu, a notice of the flowering of the largest of which, 
the past spring, will be found at p. 112; the dependent dried 
umbels were still adhering to nearly all the terminal shoots, and 
the plant, when in full flower, must have been splendid. One 
other species, A. mdllis, is in this collection. Mr. Smith also 
possesses Strelitzia juncea, not yet of much size. We also 
noticed Ix6ra croc&ta, Bunsf61sta grandifldra, Cal&dium bicolor, 
Zkmia integrifdiia, Crinum am4bile, ffibiscus iiliifldrus; these, 
and, in fact, the whole collection, are well grown, and are now 
in a most vigorous and thriving state. Indeed we know not 
where to pobt out a collection which is kept in better order. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that the present one will fully 
equal, if not surpass, the former in a few years. 

Mr. Smith has lately taken the whole care of his plants per- 
sonally, having been without a gardener for some time; the diffi- 
culty of procuring such as are able to manage so valuable a col- 
lection is very great; indeed it is almost impossible to find those 
who have a good knowledge of the propagation and cultivation 
of green-house and hot-house plants. So many gentlemen and 
amateurs have been deceived and disappointed in the employment 
of the numerous would-be-called gardeners, who are to be found 
in all the Atlantic States, that the skill of the truly scientific 
and professional man is often doubted. There are. many with 
whom we are well acquainted, to whose care any collection of 
plants, however rare and choice, might be entrusted with safety; 
and there are also those to whom we should be unwilling to leave 
the very commonest plants. It is only for the professional man, 
to be distinguished from the mass of itinerant gardeners who 
travel the country, to make himself known by contributions to 
horticuhural magazines, or to his employers by his superior 
knowledge of plants, not of the mere names alone, but of their 
properties and physiological character, their history, geography, 
&c., and by some knowledge of the natural as well as the arti- 
ficial system of botany. Unless he does this, it will be difiicult 
for him to obtain that confidence in his employer, if an intelligent 
man, that he otherwise would. We look forward to the time 
when the profession of the gardener will be in this country one 
of great importance, and when their services will be in continual 
demand; we are but yet in the very mfancy of the art, and have 
many things to learn; and the young American gardener should, 
consequently, fi( himself for the state of things that is to come. 

We conclude our notice of Mr. Smith's garden, after this 
short digression, by requesting all amateurs who may visit Phila- 
delphia to call and see it: we are confident Mr. Smith will be 
happy to show them his very choice collection. 
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Nursery and flower egtablishment of Mr. A. Dryburgh, — This 
place, formerly known as Messrs. Dryburgh & Sherwood *s 
Nursery, is situated, we believe, in Arch-street, near Schuylkill 
3d. It is now under the sole management of Mr. Dryburgh, 
Mr. Sherwood having retired from the concern, and established 
himself at Laurel Hill, about five miles from the city. The 
collection of plants is not very celebrated, but contains some 
fine speciments. We saw here some of the largest C^reus spe- 
ciosissimus that we have ever observed ; they are growing in 
large pots, and tlie shoots are kept in place by means of stakes 
inserted into the sides of each; they are in vigorous health, 
and must soon present a most gorgeous array of magnificent 
flowers. Mr. Dryburgh pointed out to us several plants of the 
Cli&nthus puniceus: this shrub is perfectly hardy at the south, 
and is destined to be one of the most valuable that has ever been 
introduced. The collection of camellias is not extensive, though 
there are some very good specimens of double whites. We 
here also saw a very large plant of Bonap&rtea juncea; a large 
Zkmia h6rrida; Amaryllis Johnsont, with a fine umbel of flowers. 
The stock of roses is very large, and Mr. Dryburgh has many 
of the finer kinds budded into stocks of the Boursalt. We saw 
plants of the yellow tea and Noisette, which were much more 
vigorous than when growing on their own roots; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that all the more slender ones flourish better 
in this way. The vigor of the stock is imparted to the scion, 
and much stronger wood and larger flowers are the result of the 
union. Harrison's yellow Scotch, a very pretty rose, is ex- 
ceedingly showy,^ budded in this manner, and the vigor of the 
plant is two-fold. [Noisette Lamarque, in the collection of 
Mr. Sweetser, has made shoots four feet long, and nearly half 
an inch through, while plants on their own roots have thrown up 
but slender suckers; this we have witnessed within a short time.] 
Mr. Dryburgh has a considerable number of the more common 
green-house plants. 

Mr. Sherwood^a Establishment^ Laurel fBK.— Mr. Sherwood, 
as we have just stated, was formerly connected with Mr. Dry- 
burgh in the nursery business; but after the establishment of the 
cemetery at Laurel Hill, he was selected to take charge of it. 
He has had erected a large green-house, nearly or quite one 
hundred feet long, which is divided into three compartments. 
The house having been just completed, we could not expect to 
find the plants in the same order that we should in an old estab- 
lishment. The camellias, of which there is a good collection 
of the more common varieties, are in a vigorous state, but need 
some syringings, to wash the. dust from the foliage; of rare kinds 
we did not notice many. We observed a very large number of 
seedling heaths which had just been potted off. There are con- 
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taiued in the first compartment; the second is almost wholly filled 
with roses; and the third with geranium^ and other plants. There 
are some very fine specimens of cactuses in this collection. We 
noticed a number of pots of pansies, some of which had one or 
two flowers expanded, that were very beautiful; these pretty lit- 
tle plants are not so highly appreciated as they deserve to be; it 
IS, however, owing in a great degree to the plants, which have 
been raised from the English seed, having been but little better 
than common kinds. Were pains taken to select the seed after 
one or two good ones have been grown, then the chance of grow- 
ing superior ones would be certain; like all florists' flowers, a 
great deal depends on their cultivation and management. 

Unfortunately Mr. Sherwood was not at home, and, from our 
short visit, we did not notice all the plants. This place 
will eventually contain many choice and well grown specimens. 

Bartram^a Botanic Garden. — This fine place, established 
by the elder Bartram, one of the first naturalists the United 
States has produced, is situated on the western bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, a few miles distant from the city. It is about twelve acres 
in extent, and is filled with upwards of two thousand species of 
Amerian forest trees and shrubs. Mr. Bartram, was bred a far- 
mer, but his enthusiastic love of botany drew him from this situ- 
ation, and he established this nursery, and travelled all over the 
western and southern country, regardless of all dangers, collect- 
ing the seeds of trees, shrubs and plants of every description, 
which he transferred to his nursery. At a very advanced age, 
he made a tour through the southern country, collecting every 
thing that would ornament the park, the pleasure ground, or the 
flower garden. He corresponded with Linnaeus, and other emi- 
nent botanists and physiologists ki Europe, and often sent seeds 
and plants to the former. Immense quantities of forest tree 
seeds were sent out to England and the Continent, and hundreds 
of trees, which are now the ornament of many of the fine parks 
and pleasure grounds, were either raised from seeds, or have 
been grown from young plants, sent from Bartram's Botanic 
Garden. After his death it was carried on by the two sons, 
John and William, who conducted it in the same excellent man- 
ner that it had been done by their father. It is now owned by 
Col. Carr, who married the daughter of John Bartram, and it is 
still noted for its splendid specimens of American trees^ which 
were planted by Bartram the elder, and have now attained to an 
unusual size: Cupr6ssus disticha is one hundred and twelve feet 
high, and is ninety^one years old. A large business in American 
forest tree seeds is carried on with the seedsmen of Britain and 
the Continent, and great quantities are annually exported. 

The exotic department, to which there are several detached 
houses devoted, is rich in old specimens of some plants, but, 
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in rare and choice ones, is inferior to some others. In 
the largest or main house we found a very good collection of ca- 
mellias, embracing a great number of seedlings, most of which 
have not yet flowered, but the plants of which have obtained a 
large size. Mr. Carr has raised one which he designates C. ja- 
p6nica var. Wriiyt, after his friend, Dr. Wray, an enthusiastic 
amateur and botanist, of Augusta, 6a. It was pronounced by a 
committee of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society a very 
fine variety. We believe it is a large dark red, with a few 
touches of white. Among the other plants we saw, as usual, all 
the various kinds; one small house is nearly filled with roses for 
cutting for bouauets during the winter season. In the orangery 
attached to the large green-house are a great number of very old 
orange and lemon trees. 

In a smaller house, kept up to the temperature of the stove, 
and partly used for propagating purposes, we noticed a great 
number of plants. We here saw the practice of grafting the 
shoots of the tree peony .upon the tubers of the common sort 
carried into operation, and we were informed that it answers per- 
fectly, and is a safe mode of increasing this magnificent plant: 
the mode of performing the operation is given in our II. p. 377. 
Those we saw had been in some time, and the buds and shoots 
looked as fresh and full as on the old plants. This plant is not 
firee of propagation, and it will be a long time before the price of 
good flowering ones will come within the means of the garden- 
ing community in general. This we regret: its great splendor 
and perfect hardiness render it one of the most desirable of hardy 
shrubs. [An amateur and great lover of flowers, who cultivates 
nearly all the tree and herbaceous psonies, writes us, under a late 
date, that he is about trjring to procure seeds irom the common 
garden one and other varieties, such as the frkgrans, &c., by 
impregnation with the former, in the hope of procuring some 
superior sorts. We shall endeavor to learn the result of his 
zeal, and shall with. pleasure communicate it to our readers.] 
But we hope, notwithstanding its slow increase, ta see it as gen- 
erally cultivated as the old double red. Here we also saw an 
immense number of plants of the Dions^'a muscipula, taken from 
their native locality, for exportation. Numerous plants were in 
the course of propagation. 

Our visit was rendered much less interesting by the absence 
of Mr. Carr from home, and we walked through the houses 
alone, taking a memorandum of what we thought worthy of note; 
but, no doubt, omitting many things which deserve mention for 
their beauty or singularity. The various structures for contain- 
ing the plants have been erected some years, and do not present 
any exterior or interior display. A short time since Col. Carr 
lost one house, together widi all the plants, by fire. 
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We stopped for a few minutes in the seed room, to notice the 
fine collection of cactuses which we found here; they are verj 
well grown, and contain some new kinds, some time since re- 
ceived from Mexico, and which have not, we believe, yet pro- 
duced flowers: some are of grotesque forms and singular appear- 
ance. We presume that this is the most complete collection in 
the country, numbering a greater quantity of species or varieties. 
More interest attaches to this old establishment in the summer 
season, when the numerous species of American trees, shrubs, 
vines, hardy evergreens, &c., collected fiom all parts of the 
Union, are in foliage and flower; and which are of such interest 
to the lover of our indigenous trees, as would well pay for a visit 
to this city. An English writer has observed that the large spe- 
cimens are alone worth travelling five hundred miles to see. 

It is with deep regret that we learn that one of the principal 
rail roads in the State of Pennsylvania, now constructing, will 
run to the city directly through the nursery of Coh Carr, and 
will cut up the grounds in such a manner as to entirely destroy 
their beauty ; but what is a source of yet deeper regret, is the destruc- 
tion which it will cause of some of the old and still beautiful speci- 
mens of trees which ornament the place; several of these, which 
have long served as a memento of the zealous labors of the elder 
Bartram and his sons, will fall by the woodman's axe. It is a 
melancholy scene to the American horticulturist to see the few 
beautiful private residences and nurseries of which our country 
can boast, one by one, purchased by individuals or companies, 
to be cut up into building lots, or otherwise destroyed, by rail 
roads running directly through them. Dr. Hosack's, at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., the best specimen of gardening in this countiy, 
was ^e first; Mr. Pratt's, Laurel Hill, but little inferior in its 
style, next; and now one of the oldest nurseries, founded bv 
one of the best naturalists this country overproduced, is to fol- 
low, though not the same, a similar fate. We hope, however, 
that the time is approaching when the public taste will be brought 
to such a state as to appreciate and venerate the many beaumul 
country residences which ahready exist, and rather than destroy 
what few there are, endeavor to hold them up as specimens of 
individual wealth, accompanied with taste and libendity, a love 
of our indigenous forest trees «nd shrubs, and a desire to im- 

I>rove, by the aid of art, the appearance of the country in some 
ocalities not naturally picturesque, or give to the vnld and almost 
uninhabited spots that quiet repose of character and highly cul- 
tivated appearance which harmonizes more consonantly with our 
feelings and ideas. In a country subject to the same wise laws 
as those by which ours is governed, we can never expect to see 
the same elegant places descend hereditarily through many gene- 
rations, nor, if we could, should we wish it; but we do sincerely 
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hope that the same destroymg power which has prevailed within 
a few years will be arrested by some change of taste, and that 
individuals may, at least during their lifetime, see the results of 
their early labors. 

JVt«r«cry of the Messrs. Landreth. — This establishment is now 
owned and carried on by Mr. Thomas Landreth, the old firm of 
D. & C. Landreth having been dissolved. We have not seen 
it since the fall of 1831; but some remarks will be found in vol. 
I. p. 201, which we made from recollection of our visit at that 
time. 

The collection of green and hot-house plants is not very ex- 
tensive, it being confined in three middling sized structures, and 
does not afford the same interest to the amateur as either Mr. 
Smith's or Mr. Buist's. It however contains some fine speci- 
mens. Here is by far the largest and strongest plant of the 
true i2hodod6ndron arbdreum in the country: it is upwards of 
eight feet high, handsomely branched, and covered with healthy 
foliage, and, at this time, showing the seed pods of upwards of 
twenty 'five umbels of flowers. What a superb display it must 
have presented! Some of the flowers were impregnated, and it 
is expected a number of seedlings will be raised from the seed. 
This plant must be very old; it was, when we saw it, six years 
ago, at least five feet high. We have never seen a plant since 
in any other nursery or private establishment, which we have vi- 
sited, of any size; and what we have observed were small, un- 
healthy looking ones, with sunburnt foliage and slender shoots. 
We certainly think our cultivators do not understand its manage- 
ment: something there must be wrong, or it would flourish better. 
What peculiar management Mr. Landredi's has had we are not 
aware; but we hope to receive from him some account of this 
plant. 

The exotic department, we expect, is not so rich, according 
to the present advantages of procuring plants, as it has been 
in years past; but the nursery business is kept up with the same 
vigor and correctness. The stock of camellias is not large, and 
does not number above forty or fifty varieties. Camellia jap6n- 
ica var. Landr^thii is now considerably esteemed, and the stock 
of plants somewhat reduced. There is a good stock of Cor- 
Tdi^a specidsa, and we observed one large frame filled with seed- 
ling magnolias. 

The earliness of the season preveuted us from making here, 
or at any of the places we have noticed, any remarks upon the 
plants of the open garden. But we observed that the large Osage 
orange, (Macli!lra aurantiaca,) here, has not had the last year's 
shoots winter killed in the least; there is, we think, no doubt 
of its perfect hardiness even in the latitude of New York or 
Boston. As regards its utility as a hedge plant, there are various 
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opinions; but to test this, we are happy to inform our readers 
that Mr. Cushing, of Bebnont Place, is about setting out, as 
soon as the ground can be prepared to receive them, one thou- 
sand good sized seedling plants. They will be planted out the 
distance of about a foot or fifteen inches from each other, in a 
single Ime; they are now about a foot high. Plants are readily 
raised from seeds, which may be procured in their native locali- 
ties in the Arkansas Territory, and vegetate freely. 

The seed establishment, formerly a branch of the Messrs. D. 
& C. Landreth's nursery, is now continued imder the firm of 
D. Landreth & Co., in Chesnut-street, and is entirely separate 
from the nursery grounds now carried on by Mr. Thomas Lan- 
dreth. Messrs. D. Landreth & Co. are, however, his agents for 
the sale of trees and shrubs. 

The rapid advancement which horticulture has made within the 
past two years cannot be more apparent than by a comparison 
of the present business of the nurserymen with that two 
years since. New commercial gardens have sprung up in 
all parts of the country, and in scarcely one instance have any 
of the old establishments had their trade diminished, but, on the 
contrary, increased. The leading article in the present volume, 
upon the state of horticulture in dbis country, by our correspon-* 
dent, Mr. A. J. Downing, gives an excellent retrospective and 
brief view of its progress up to the time that it was written; and 
to keep our readers informed of its future advancement, we pro- 
pose to give, if possible, .an article, in the commencement of^the 
next, and each succeeding volume, containing a retrospective 
view of each year; of the principal new private and coipmercial gar- 
dens which have been established; of the most beautiful new 
flowers and fruits introduced, or raised in this country, that have 
become generally cultivated; of the progress landscape gardening 
has made; and, indeed, every thing relating to horticulture which 
we may consider as new to the amateur gardener or nurseryman. 
We here invite all our present correspondents to communicate 
to us any information upon these particular points. Spread over 
so wide an extent of country as are all the various nurseries, it would 
be almost impossible for us to make such an article by any means 
complete, unless they co-operate with us freely. Amateur gen- 
tlemen, residing at a distance in the western and southern parts 
of the Union, we would respectfully request to send us some 
notice of their annual improvements. If we are aided in our 
exertions, as no doubt we shall be, we hope our article will be 
one containing considerable information, and interesting to all our 
readers. 
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Art. II. Mies on the Cultivation of Vineyards in the United 
States. By A. J. Downing, Botanic Garden and Nurse- 
' ries, Newburgh, New York. 

Your readers may not generally be aware of the progress which 
the cultivation of the grape is making in various parts of the 
Union. Although not encouraged, like the silk culture, by le- 
gislative premiums or acts of the state government, yet individu- 
al enterprise is demonstrating that the United States will yet be- 
come as celebrated for its wines as its other agricultural products. 
It cannot be doubted that the culture of a plant that produces 
more than one hundred and fifty millions of dollars to France 
annually, and employs so large a proportion of her laboring 
class, will find a genial soil and climate in a country that ex- 
tends from the 25th* to the 48th*' of latitude. We are in- 
duced to believe, from observation, that the milder and more 
temperate portions of the Middle and Western States will be- 
come the field of the finest vineyards at no very distant period. 

All the successful experiments which have been made among 
us in the vineyard culture of the grape, have been made with the 
native varieties. This should be well understood, as many per- 
sons have been induced to believe, from the failure of those who 
have attempted to introduce the wine grape of Europe into this 
countnr, that the soil and climate were unfavorable to the produc- 
tion 01 wine. Thousands have been expended upon the culti- 
vation of the European varieties, but the results have been, in 
every instance, most unfortunate, while those few persons who 
have turned their attention to the indigenous varieties have re- 
alized their most sanguine expectations. 

The late Major Adlum, of the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Herbemont, of South Carolina, and Mr. Longworth, of Ohio, 
have been the most successful cultivators of our native grapes, 
on a large scale, in the Union. Their wines have been pro- 
nounced, by connoisseurs, equal to some of the most celebrated 
foreign productions, and their success in the field culture of the 
grape has been such as to remove all doubts of the entire feasi- 
bility and profit of wine-making among us. Mr. Longworth, a 
gentleman of ample means in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, 
has probably made the most extensive experiments in the culture 
of American grapes, and, we are happy to say, with the 
most decided success. We have lately had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving a communication from him on this subject, in which he 
states that he has produced wines of qualities so nearly resem- 
bling those of the finest Rhenish and Madeiras, that the best 
judges have been deceived by them, and have pronounced the 
domestic to be the foreign wines. Mr. Longworth states that 
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the average crop of grapes and quaDtity of wine per acre, in this 
country, will far exceed tliat of Europe, and believes that the 
only secret of making the finest wine lies in the fermentation. 
This opinion receives confirmation from the well known fact that " 
in Europe there is often a difierence of two hundred per cent. 
in the value of wines made from vineyards adjoining each other. 
The number of gallons to the acre in Europe is rarely so great 
as one thousand. The Scuppernon vines in the south have 
yielded, in one instance, (Capt. Bnrlingham's^) two thousand 
gallons, and Mr. Longworth informs us that he has obtained one 
thousand four hundred and seventy gallons to the acre from the 
Isabella. This product will be considered enormous, until we 
recoUect the remarkably prolific nature of the American grapes 
as compared with the foreign varieties. The Schuylkill Muscadell 
is the wine grape of ^e Swiss in Vevay; but Mr. Longworth 
considers the Uatawba decidedly the first of all our native grapes 
for wine. The wine made by him from this grape retains a de- 
licate aroma, quite unique and peculiar; that made from the 
Schuylkill Muscadell, with a few years of age, strongly resembles 
Madeira, and is sold for that article in the cofiee houses at Cin- 
cinnati. 

The cultivation of the grape has been greatly retarded in this 
country by too rigid an adherence to the European rules and 
practices. As it is now ascertained that it is impossible to na- 
turalize the European grape for vineyard culture among us, we 
should make such deviations in the management of the best 
American varieties as reason and experience may dictate. The first 
of these is giving the vbes a greater extent of surface in training 
than is practised abroad, in consequence of their greater vigor 
of growth. Instead of being trained upright to single stakes, 
they should here be suJOTered to extend themselves several feet 
laterally, and a less severe method of prunmg should be adopted. 
From the greater thriftiness and exuberance of growth in our vines, 
a stronger soil may and should also be chosen for their culture. 
The old decomposed soils of many of our mountain ridges in 
the Middle States, where now the native vines clamber in wild 
luxuriance from tree to tree, will, we have no doubt, become, in 
time, the site of many of die finest vineyards, whose products 
will equal in celebri^ the famous wines of the Cote Rotie, 
Hermitage, &c. of France.* Thus runs the old song in favor 
of the hills: 

*' Toiyoon le bon Tin croit sor les montagnes 
IHuw les rochera, et sur lei coteanx; 
Cehii qui croit dani lei raaes campagnes, 
Ne vaut riea, a canie dei eaux.*' 

* These fine wines are produced upon decomposed granite soil, strong- 
ly analogous to those or the valley in and near many of our granite 
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But fertile plains, particularly where the formation is a calca- 
reous or limestone one, must also be found highly favorable to 
the growth of the vine. For the native grape, the farther north 
their cultivation is attempted the more requisite it will be to 
procure a favorable and sunny exposition; and a system of prun- 
ing should of course be adopted which will afford a free circula- 
tion of the sun and air for the ripening of the fruit. 

Aside from the vintage, and the fermentation and management 
of the vine, no species of cultivation can be more easily managed 
than that of the grape. Planted in straight lines, and trained 
laterally to poles, the plough kept in motion between the rows, 
and a semi-annual pruning, will be all the mysteries of cultiva- 
tion. On the other hand, the revenue accruing from it will, we 
confidently believe, from data in our profession, and from the 
results placed before the public by the successful experimenters 
above stated, be as great or greater than from any other branch 
of agriculture. A. J. D. 



Art. III. On the OuUivationofthe Tree JMignonettCy and same 
Remarks on raising Roses from Seeds. By L. Boll, Florist, 
New York. 

Having promised you, when you called at our establishment, 
on your late visit to this city, a short communication upon the 
cultivation of the mignonette, in what is called the tree mode, I 
send you the following remarks. If you consider them worthy 
an insertion in your Magazine, they are at your service. 

I sow the seeds, at various seasons, as the plants are wanted 
to bloom; one or more pots, according to the number of plants 
recjuired, are filled with a light compost, and the seeds scattered 
thinly upon the surface. The pots are placed in a favorable sit- 
uation m the open air, (unless in severe weather,) where the 
seeds soon vegetate. When the young plants have made three 
or four leaves, I select all those which are strong and vigorous, 
discarding the others, and transplant them into small pots, one in 
each. After this operation is finished, I place the pots in a 
frame, or in a good situation in the green-house. When they 
begin to start, I allow but one leader to grow, taking off, care- 
fully, all the hteral branches, until the main shoot arrives at some 
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height, when they are permitted to grow. When the pots are 
full of roots, which may he easily known by turning the plants out, 
they should be removed into the next size, and they are 
again shifted into a third size when they have filled the second. 
By pursuing this mode, I can raise plants from one to two feet 
high. It should be observed that the compost for the pots must 
be rich and light, and always kept in a moist state. 

This is my mode of practice, followed for many year&, and 
which I have invariably found to succeed. 

Raising Seedling Roses. — I observe in your number for April, 
p. 136, an article, on raismg roses from seed, b^ Mr. Russell. 
Is not your correspondent mistaken in saying it requires two 
years for the seeds .to vegetate? I can assure you that I have 
planted them in the month of February, and, fifteen weeks there- 
after, have had a plant from the same in bloom f Thi» rose is 
now in our establishment under the name of the ^^ Pretty Ame- 
rican." It is the smallest of all roses. [Our correspondent 
had not probably read the notice of the Master Burke rose, at p. 
129, when this communication was written. — Cond.] The 
plants do not grow more than six or seven inches high, and the 
flower is about the size of a five cent piece. 

We havp about one hundred and fifty seedling roses, all of 
which have flowered within the past two years. With particular 
care the seeds can all be made to vegetate in about four months. 
But particular care is necessary, and the peculiar precautions 
requisite I will give you in a future number of the Magioine. 
I would observe, in conclusion, that all the perpetuals, Bengal, 
Chinese, Tea, and Noisette roses, can be made to produce their 
flowers the first year. 

I am, dear sir, yours, &c., 

JWto Yorkj Afril 24, 1837. 



AftT. IV. Jfbtices of new and beauHful Plants ^figured in the 
London Fioricvttural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
•Seeount of those which it wotM be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards*s Botameal Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbeiy. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s, colored, 3s. plain. £d- 

VOL. III.— NO. VI. 28 r or^al^ 
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ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., P. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fesBor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis'a Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 39. Sd, colored, 3$. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2#. ed. each. 

The Horticultural Journal, FlorisVs Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; U. each. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 

Kanunculdeea, • 

DELPBFNIUM 
moDtinum De Cand, syn: Z). hirsiituin Roth, D. elAtum AH. Mountain LBrkipur. A 
hardy peroDDlal plant; growiuK ft-om Ave to ils feet high ; with Woe lltfwen: appeariaf 
in the aatumn; propagated by seed and diviiion of the roots; a native of the Alps. 
Hot fieg., 1938. 

This is the well known bee larkspur of our gardens; and al- 
though it has been an inhabitant of some of them for many years, 
it does not seem to be near so extensively cultivated as from its 
beauty we should suppose it would. Dr. Lindley remarks, in 
figuring this species, that " there are in this country [England] 
many beautiful species of Delphinium, about which little islmown, 
except to mere botanists. They have been little cultivated, and 
never figured, and to the great mass of the lovers of plants are 
as new as if they had never been introduced." He therefore 

f>roposes to bring them gradually into notice by occasionally pub- 
ishmg a figure of some of the species or varieties in the Botan- 
ical Register. " For," he continues, " what can be more 
graceful than the tall slender stems of many species of l>el- 
phinium, or more perfect than the form of their dissected leaves, 
which no insects dare touch, or more agreeable tints than the rich 
blue, whether deep or pale, of their singular flowers.^ what is there 
more easy of cultivation, and more perennially durable.^ And 
what species of well known hardy plants are more in need of 
figures to illustrate them.^" Among the larkspurs, in their single 
state, this is probably the most beautiful; the plants grow very 
strong, to the height, frequently, of six or more feet, and the 
tall stems are terminated with fine spikes or racemes of blue 
flowers. It is a native of the Alps of Central Europe: De 
CandoUe says it inhabits the valleys of mountains nearly as high 
up as the limits of the trees: it is also conmion on the mountains 
of Switzerland. No plant can be of easier cultivation, or more 
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perfectly hardy in our climate, than Jhis species, and it should 
be in every flower border. Only four or five species and varie- 
ties of this extensive and showy genus of plants are grown in 
our gardens at present; but we hope soon to add many more of 
the fine ones which exist in English collections. EquaUy hardy 
and equally beautiful, they should be generally known and culti* 
vated. (Bot. Reg.^ March.) 
Malvdcece. 

Nin;TA'LL/jff (after Mr. Tbomas Nuttall, a writer of the Systematic Botany of North 
America.) 
eorddta UndL Heart-Beared Nuttallia. A (?) pereonial plant ; growing a loot or more In 
height ; with pale roey flowers ; appearing in aatnmn ; propagated by seeda ; a native of 
Teia8(.'). Bot. Reg., 1938. 

A very beautiful species of this genus, dedicated to Mr. Nut- 
tall by Dr. Hooker. Mr. Drummond collected the seeds of 
this species, we believe, in Texas, and transmitted them to the 
Glasgow Botanic Garden, where plants were raised, and distri- 
buted to several gardens. The habit of the plant is neat ; the 
flowers are of a pale purple or rose color, and are produced on 
long terminal peduncles. Unfortunately the specimens from 
which the drawing was taken were mislaid, and, consequently, 
no description of this species could be given. Whether it will 
prove hardy in our climate is doubtful. It merits, however, to 
be mtroduced.. {Bot. Reg.y March.) 

CactdceoR. 

FERB'SKM 
BCttleAta De Cawi. syn : C&ctne Per^kui L. West Indian Gooseberry. A green-bouse 
plant ; growing two or more feet high ; with white flowers ; appearing in October •, 
propagated by cuttings ; a native of the West Indies. Bot. Beg., 1998. 

This is a plant which is in many of our collections, but which 
has seldom or ever flowered. Unlike the other cactaceous 
plants, it has fully formed leaves, of a large size, and the plant 
forms quite a bush when properly and successfully cultivated. 
In England it is used as a stock on which to graft other kinds. 
The flowers, though not possessing the brilliancy and splendor of 
the well known and more popular plants of this order, are, however, 
not unhandsome. " They form fine clusters of white and green 
cups, and the fruit is like a mellow gooseberry.'' Dr. Lindley 
remarks, that " the woody matter of the stem is one of the best 
illustrations that physiologists are acquainted with of the plan 
on which exogenous trunks are formed. This is easily seen by 
taking an old stem of Per6skta aculekta, and macerating it for a 
few weeks, when the whole of the horizontal cellular system de- 
cays, leaving behind it the longitudinal system, in the form of a 
woody skeleton." The drawing was communicated by W, 
M. Christy, Esq., of the Claphara Road, in October, 1833. 
{Bot. Reg.j Feb.) 
Rosdcece. 

CRATMGVB 
ll4Ta var. lobAta £. syn: 0. tarbln4ta Pttnk, JM^spllns Mlch4uzii Pers. Rough* 
barked Thorn ; single fruited variety. A hardy small tree ; a native of Nortli Amerie^ 
BoC. Reg., 1933. Digitized by CjOOglC 
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This is supposed by Dr. Lindley to be a mere variety of C 
flkva, while Loudon, in his Arboretum Britannicum^ and De Can- 
doUe, consider it as the true species. ^^ It seems to be the 
same as the C. turbin&ta of Fursh and Elliott; but the specific 

?hrase of these authors is insufficient to settle the question. 
Tndoubtedly C. fl^va of Elliott was a misnomer; nor can the 
sunmier haw of the same writer, with oval, well flavored, fruit, 
from sandy soil on die sea islands of Carolina, be referred to the 
true C. flkva, as he supposes. It forms a small tree, with a 
xough bark similar to an elm, and with a compact spreading head. 
In some parts it is spiny, in others wholly unarmed. It dif- 
fers from C. flkva in nothing except its fruit, which appears soli- 
tary instead of in clusters, and in its more sharply cut leaves. 
{BoL Reg.y Feb.) 

Ojcyacintha var. OUveriana Zindl, nyn: C. Olivendiui Bofc. C. Ozyacintba, No. 10. X««rf. 
jM>. Brit, Hainr-Zeared black fVuited Uawihorn. A bardy (?) small tree, luppoted to be 
a native of Aaia Minor. Bot. Eeg., 1933. 

A much showier and more desirable variety than the last. The 
foliage is thick and handsome, and the branches are terminated 
with very dense cymes of black haws or berries, which give the 
tree a fine appearance. ' It has been supposed a species; but it 
differs v«ry little from the common hawthorn, except its oval 
black haws and downy leaves. It is stated to be a native of Asia 
Minor, but Dr. Lindley has never seen wild specimens. Mr. 
Loudon, in his arrangement of this tribe, has assigned it as a 
variety of the Oxyac&ntha, No. 10. Probably perfectly hardy 
in our climate. {Bot, Reg.^ Feb.) 

likvti De Camd. Boagh-6aHlwtf Tborn. A bardy small tree; witii white «weet flowen. Bot. 
Beg., 1939. 

This species, figured subsequently to the C. flkva var. lobkta, 
Is sc^x;ely distinguishable from the latter variety. Both the C. 
iSiiva and its variety are two which are the least worth culti- 
itating for their beauty. Their mode of growth is stiff and in- 
elegant, their foliage not abundant nor deep colored, and the fruit 
undistiiiguishable, at a short distance from the leaves it grows 
amons, it being of a similar color. It is a native of the Middle 
and Southern States. {Bot, Reg.y March.) 

Legumindcea. 

BAVIE'SM 
uliciaa Don Furze-fiftc Oorlesia. A green-houso evergreen thnh : growing fVom two to 
three feet high ; with yellow and orange flowers ; appearing in April and May ; propaga- 
ted by cuilings; grown ia loam and peat} a native of ^'ew South Wales. Pax. Mag. 
Bot. 

A charrning plant from New South Wales, which has been a 
long time introduced into Britain, but is not yet, that we are 
aware, in our gardens. The foliage is small, linear, ending in a 
sharp point; the flowers are yellow, pencilled with a few deeper 
stripes; they are axillary, solitary, on short peduncles, and pro- 
duced in great numbers towards the extremities of the branches. 
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Mr. Paxton states, that although a hardy green-house plant, it 
requires that '*• nicety in its management, without which it does not 
grow or flower freely." It is a very beautiful plant, and highly 
desirable. (Pax. Mag. Bot.y March.) 
£uphorbtdce(e. 

UUPBO^RB/^ 
fulg^ns JTono. Fulgent Euphorbia. A stove shnib : growing tliree or four feet high ; with 
brilliant acarlet flowers ; appearing In March and April ; propagated by cuttings ; culti- 
vated In sandy heath mould and loam ', a native of Mexico. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

See our IL p. 416, where a description of this species is given, 
copied from a communication in the Gardener^s Magazine^ 
by Mr. F. Rauch, during a tour in Germany; but we notice it 
again, as it has not been previously figured in any of the botanical 
or floricultural publications in Britain. It flowered for the first 
time in England last November, in the nursery of Messrs. Lu- 
combe, Pince & Co., of Exeter, who furnished the specimen 
from which the drawing was taken. Its beauty is not in the 
bractes,as in the Poins^ttta pulch6rrima Chra.^ and many species 
of £uph5rbta, but in the flowers, which are produced in axillary 
clusters upon all the terminal shoots, and which are of a most vivid, 
scarlet color. The terminal leaves are of a diflerent color from 
the lower ones, being ^^ shaded with a pink or bluish color, or 
mottled with a faint blue upon a purplish ground." Mr. Pax- 
ton remains, that to convey an idea of its beauty it is only ne- 
cessary to add ^^ that, in general efiect, it greatly surpasses the 
weH known E. spl6ndens, even when in its highest perfection." 
It thrives in a high temperature, and is propagated with facility 
from cuttings. (Pax. Mag. Bot.^ March.) 

'BabamindceoR. 

TROPiE'OLUM 
trlcoldnim SwL Three-eoUnd TropKolam. A pretty €lfmbitig plant; with scailet an^ 
purple flowers ; appearing in the spring and summer ; propagated by the division of the 
Toot and by seeds j a native of Valparaiso, fiot. Reg., 1935. 

Somewhat in general appearance like the T. brachyc^ras, no- 
ticed at p. 175. The stems are very slender, the leaves pehate, 
five or six parted, and correspond in size to the tiny branches, 
as well as the flowers. When first introduced, and for some 
time after its arrival, it was with great difiiculty made to flourish, 
and but faintly showed the great beauty " that every one knows 
to be its attribute; but the skill of English gardeners has so com- 
pletely overcome the difficulties of iis growth and management, 
thatnothfng is now more common than to see large pieces of trel- 
lage covered with hundreds of its gay, scarlet, and purple flow- 
ers." How much do we wish that it might be cultivated as 
easily and as generally in our gardens! The English amateurs 
and gardeners, when it is grown in pots, display its graceful habit 
and lovely flower^, by training it to wires, made into some fanciful 
shape, and fixed firmly in the pots. Would it not be worth 
while for some of our wealthy amateurs, those who value flpwers 
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for their beauty alone, and not their intrinsic worth, to introduce 
all the tropsolums not yet in our gardens, and to give some at- 
tention to their growth? T. peregrinum, we believe, is in but 
one or two collections. A plant of T. pentaphyHum, (Chymo- 
c4rpus Don pentaphyllus,) of which some information will be 
found in our t. p. 346, was growing in the garden of the Messrs. 
Sumner, in 1835, but we suspect it is now lost. Both this and 
the T. brachyc^ras and tricoldrum we should be pleased to see 
in every amateur collection. It is a native of bushy places, on 
the hills near Valparaiso. (Bot. Reg.y Feb.) 

T. m&jus var. atrosanguinium is now blooming in several gar- 
dens; it is very pretty for pot culture, and, trained to a wire trel- 
lis, presents a handsome appearance, with its numerous blood- 
colored flowers. 
Nepenthdcece. 

JVBPE'NTHES 

.diatUlatdrla Pitcher Plant. A shrubby stove plant; growing twenty feet high; flowen 
apetalDus ; appearins; all the year; propagated by offsetts ; grown in peat and moss ; a 
native of Egypt. Paz. Mag. Bot. 

This most remarkable plant, the peculiar structure of whose 
leaves has so long attracted the notice of learned physiologists 
and botanists, and whose cultivation has puzzled ^e efforts of 
scientific gardeners, in their endeavors to grow it successfully, is 
figured by Mr. Paxton from a specimen which was produced m 
the collection at Chatsworth, under his care, where a single 
plant had upon it the past winter, at one time, upwards of fifty 
fdll grown pitchers. It is to these singular appendages to the 
leaves that the plant owes its value to the florist, as well as bo- 
tanist, and not to the flowers^ which are produced in a dense 
spike, apetalous, (without any petals,) disagreeable in their odor, 
and altogether destitute of any elegance. 

The singular formation of the, leaves of Sarrac^nta purp\!urea, 
a plant indigenous to our meadows, has probably often been no- 
ticed by most of our readers; but their structure, though unac- 
counted for, is in no way to be compared to the much stranger 
formation of the pitchers of the .A/ep^nthes distillat6ria; these 
are produced on the extremities of the leaves, which are entire, 
and nearly two feet in length; the mid-rib is lengthened into a 
tortuous pendulous tendril, bearing these on their extremities, 
which are erect, of a dmgy color, and surmounted by a lid, re- 
maining closed when small, but opening at about a right angle 
when they are grown to their full size; Mr. Paxton measured 
some of these, and found their dimensions to be as follows: 
^^ length of the fullest grown pitchers, from the base to the rim 
of the mouth, six to nine inches; circumference at the broadest 
part, five inches." The pitchers, both opened and unopened, 
invariably contain a larger or less quantity of pure sweet water, 
and in the opened ones are often found insects: from this cir- 
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cumstance it has been supposed that the office of this fluid was 
to decoy insects into them. This, however, is but the conjec- 
ture of botanists; the real design of their singular structure can 
be no other than to display the endless diversity and power of 
the Creator. 

In cultivation, it requires a high temperature for the roots as 
well as the branches. It is to the circumstance of the pot con- 
taining the plant, which has produced so many flowers at Chats- 
worth, standing directly on the top of the entrance of one of the 
main flues into the stove, that Mr. Paxton attributes its great 
vigor and profuse flowering; it has attained the height of more 
than twenty feet; it prefers a partially shaded place, and should 
not be exposed to the rays of the hot sun. It was first intro- 
duced in 1789, but was afterwards lost; subsequently, however, 
both Mr. Cooper, of Wentworth, and the Messrs. Shepherds, 
of Liverpool, raised plants from seeds received from the Cicar 
Mountains, in Bengal. (Fax. Mag. Bot.y Feb.) 

Mr. Buist has one or two young plants of the JVep6n- 
thes, which he lately raised from seeds; we saw them at our late 
visit, but they had then only attained the height of two or three 
inches, yet the minute pitcners were well developed. We hope . 
it will soon find its way into our stove collections; it is, undoubt- 
edly, deserving of general cultivation. 

Carophylldce<e. 
Lychnis Bungedna. — This plant, which is noticed in our II. 
p. 341, is also figured in Paxton^ 8 Magazine for February. We 
there learn, in addition to what we have already given, that ^* it 
is easy of cultivation, preferring a light, fresh, loamy soil; some 
specimens grown m pots attained the height of from three to 
four feet, and kept in flower, in a cool green-house, for nearly 
two months. As late as July, a plant was turned out into a 
south border, which produced upwards of forty flowers in Sep- 
tember. The same correspondent writes thus: ^^ When planted 
out in May there is no doubt of its proving one of the most 
showy half hardy plants lately introduced." 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 

Asterdcece. 

MO'&NjI Lindl. (Jlfoma, one of the heroines of the northern romances, waf a beaatitul 
lady, confined in a golden ball, fuarded by a tbouaand lancers, whose sole office was to 
do her bidding day and night. Her coart could only be held where the sunbeams and the 
Slimmer breeses had the freest access. During her residence on earth, she was worshipped 
as a divinity* and when she disappeared, her knights and her lancers vanished with her. 
Sbe is described as having been a person of tbe most kind and gentle disposition; but of 
a melancholy and somewhat imperious temperament. Uer figure was noble and com- 
manding, her voice melodious, and her smile su resistless that the fiercest animals were 
tamed by merely looking at her. After her, various heroines of northern romance have 
been named Moma or Morni. In the present instance, the Ingenious reader wUl have 
no diflieulty In tracing a resemblance between this mysUcal personage and the plant 
before him.) 
nItldaJLijufl. Thebeautlflil Moma. A beantifhl perennial (?)ftame (?) plant; growing two feet 
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high : with yellow flowers ; appearing ia Aagiut and September ; propagated by aeede ; 
a natiTe of the Swan RiTer. Bot. Reg., 1. 1941. 

" A lovely plant, with its strong heads of the most rich and 
transparent yellow, having quite a metallic brilliancy when illu- 
minated by the sun. It may be said, indeed, that Elichrysum 
bractektum and bicolor are more showy; but they want altogether 
the softness and delicacy of M6rna, while the latter is destitute 
of none of their richness and brilliancy." It flowered, for the 
first time, in England in 1836, and was exhibited at one of the 
London Horticultural Society^s exhibitions by Robert Mangles, 
Esq., who obtained a Knightian medal. It is certainly an ele- 
gant plant; the flower, though somewhat resembling our well 
known golden eternal flower, is, however, far more delicate, of 
greater lustre, and, in habit, as graceful and lovely as its generic 
name implies. It is a rich acquisition. (BoU Reg.., March.) 

Gesnerekcex. 

GEBNETlLdr 
Selldwt Dr. Bellow's Geenera. An herbaceone etove plant ; irrowing a foot or more in 
height ; flowers bright scarlet : propagated by cattings ; culUvated ia sandy peat and 
loam ; a native of Brazil. Paz. Mag. Hot., Vol. HI. 

A most brilliant plant, with dense terminal racemes of very 
bright scarlet flowers; the corolla is tubular, and nearly three 
inches long. The leaves opposite and nearly sessile. It is a 
native of Brazil, and was first sent to the Botanic Garden at 
Berlin, by the botanist in honor of whom the specific name 
was given. The root is bulbous, and, when in a dormant state, 
watering must be withheld; but if a little care is given, it is easily 
grown. It is allied to the 6. fauciklis, noticed in II. p. 25. 
{Pax. Mag. Bot.y March.) 

ScrophularidcecB. 

VZROmQA (anofd but not classical Latin name, whose derivation has occupied and per- 
plexed etymologisu as much as any upon record.— Supposed by some to be an alteFation 
of Betonicay by others to be derived from the Greek, and by a third to be of a mule kind 
between the Greek and Latin.— SmttA.) 
perfollata Dior. Perfoliate Veronica. A frame perennial: growing a fbot high; with 
blue flowers ; appearing In July ; propagated by division of the roots ; a native of Port 
Jackson. Bot. Reg., 1930. 

Introduced some years since to Britain, but is seldom culti- 
vated; the racemes or spikes of flowers are of a pale blue^ and 
graceful; and probably the reason why it has not been grown is 
its tenderness, being unable to stand the severity of the winter, in 
England, unprotected. 

Dr. Lindley states that V. diosmsfdlia, ^icifdlia and cattar- 
ractas, aD natives of either New Holland, Van Dieman's Land, 
or New Zealand, and not yet in Europe, ^^ yield in beauty to few 
plants of the same countries.'' 

Veronicas are a pretty tribe, and several species,as V. exalti- 
tum, negl^cta, 61egans, spicatay p{lmila, &c., we have in our 
possession; they are all perfectly hardy, and are among the pret- 
tiest perennial plants. {Bot. Reg.y Feb.) 
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SolandeecR. 

PETJOrjfMUndh 
iatormddla Graham ayn : NferemMrsia line&ris GraMam Salplgldssis Hne^Lria Hookai- Inter- 
mediate Petunia. A half hardy green-houM plant ; growing two feet or more higli ; with 
violet and purple flowers ; appearing all summer j propagated by cuttings and seeds ; a 
native of Buenos Ayres. Bot.Beg., 1931. 

Like the P. phcenicea, extremely showy and delicate, but in 
a much less degree; the leaves are linear and small, and the plant 
is not so well adapted to out-door culture in the summer as the 
others. It was first published as a Nieremb6rgta, by Dr. Gra- 
ham, in the Ed. JV*eto PhiL Journal^ in 1832, and afterwards 
by the same namq m Sweet's BriL Flower Garden^ 237, and by 
Dr. Hooker as Salpigl6ssis, in the Bot. Magazine^ 3256. But 
to neither of these genera. Dr. Lindley thinks, can it be uni- 
ted, certainly not to the latter, from its pentandrous corolla. 
{BoU Reg., Feb.) 

P. phoenicea, in the stove at Mr« Sweetser's, trained to a 
trellis, has presented one mass of bloom from December to the 
present moment, (May 20th.) It is one of the showiest plants we 
possess. 

Yerbendeeoi. 

FERBFNA 
Tweediiiiui Niven Hr. Tweedie's aearlat Vervain. A perennial green-house (?) plant ; 
growing about two feet high ; with rosy crimson flowers : appearing in the autumn ; propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings; cultivated in a rich sandy loam. Pai. Mag. Bot. 

Registered at p. 139, but without much information respect- 
ing its habit, &c. It is said to surpass the V. chamsdrifdlia 
^^ both in beauty of flowers and elegance of growth, growing 
more erect, and being covered with a dense mass of conictd 
shaped rosy crimson flowers." From the figure, this does not 
appear an exaggeration: the corymbs, or cones of flowers, show 
to much more advantage than the flattish ones of the chamsdri- 
fdlia; its erect growth will give it an additional value. The 
seeds were sent by Mr. Tweedie to the Dublin Botanic Garden, 
who found the plants growing plentifully in bog^y places at La- 
guna de la Molina, in the Banda Oriental. It is freely propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings, and, we presume, wBl ripen seeds, 
and soon become as generally grown and as great a favorite as 
the V. ehamsedrifdlia. Messrs. Cunningham, at Liverpool, have 
the stock to dispose of. (Pax. Mag. Bot.y Feb.) 

Hydrophylldcece. 

NflMO'PHILA 
atomiria FUdker Speckled Nemophila. A hardy annual ; growing six Inches high t with 
white flowers ; appearing during the summer } supposed to be a native of California. 
Bol. Reg., IMO. 

Inferior in every respect to N. insignis, and hardly worth 
growing. The flowers are quite small, and destitute of the bril- 
liant blue in the corollas of the former. . The seeds were 
received from Dr. Fischer, of the Imperial Garden at St. Pe- 
tersburgh; but there can be but little doubt it is a native of Cali- 
fornia. (BoU Reg.y March.) 

VOL- HI.— NO. VI. 29 C^r<n^n]i> 
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M0NOCOTTLEDONOU8 Plants. 

PHYCE'LLA 
brevituba Herb Short-tubed Phycella. A green-hottse balb ; p^wiog a foot blgh ; with 
KBriet flowera ; appearing in ■priDg : tocreaBed by offlwtB : caltWated in sandj loam. 
i5ot Reg., 1M3. 

A very beautiful bulb, with smaD scarlet flowers, ne*arly re- 
lated to r. ignea, with which species Dr. Lindley thinks it may 
be questioned whether it is specifically distinct. Mr. Herbert 
has described it in his forthcoming work on the Amaryllicldced;, 
where he has given the following remarks upon the habits and 
treatment of the genus: — " The phycellas have been found dif- 
ficult to cultivate, because they are often Set in peat, though they 
grow naturally in a sandy or strong soil, on a dry r#cky substra- 
tum, and proper rest has not been allowed them. They should be 
planted in a light soil, well drained, and be left dry from the 
moment their leaves show a disposition to wither, till the bulbs, 
on (examination, show a disposition to put out fresh fibres at 
their base. The old fibres in this genus seem always to perish 
before the plant vegetates again; it cannot therefore be injurious, 
and may be advantageous, to take the bulbs out of the ground 
when the leaves perish, and set them again when they are dis- 
posed to move. They will be preserved best when at rest m 
dry sand. I consider that phycellas should begin to grow in 
February, and go to rest in August. If the leaf endures later 
than August, they should have six months' rest before they are 
watered again." Their habit is to flower after the leaves have 
acquired their growth, before they go to rest. The drawing 
;tvas taken from a specimen which flowered at Knight's Exotic 
Nursery. (BoL Reg,<i March.) 

OrckiddcecB. 

BIFR£NA*Rr A Limdl. (to named fn alluaton to the doable strap or ftBnam that ooBBeets the 
pollen masMs with their gland.) 
anrantiaca LfntU. Onnip-eohred Biftenaria. A stove epiphyte ; growing six or eight Inches 
high J with orange colored flowers ; a native of Demarara. BoL Reg., 1875. 

Pretty, but hot so showy as many others: the flowers are small, 
orange colored, mottled with brown spots. It flowered in the 
Duke of Devonshire's garden, at Chiswiok. {Bot. Reg.j July.) 

EPIDE^NBRUU 
bifidum jSiM, HnM'Kpped Epidendrum. An epipbrte; growing three feet high; with 
white and puiple flowers: appearing in July ; a native of the West Indtosu Bot. Reg., 
1879. 

A beautiful species, throwing up a branched stem to the 
height of three feet, and terminated with many elegant flowers, 
the lip vebed with bright purple. Found upon the branches of 
trees in the West Indies. {Bot. Reg.j July.) 

■kinndri Bateman M88. Mr. Bkinner'B Epidendrum. An epiphyte; growing fh» one to 
two feet high ; with pale purple flowers j appearing in January. A native of Ooate- 
mala. Bol, Reg., 1861. 

" Among die most free-flowering of its tribe, every one of 
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its shoots, both great and small, having been invariably succeeded 
by a spike of flowers." The stem is slender and erect, and 
terminated by a spike of from twenty to thirty pale purple flow- 
ers. Its disposition to produce them, freely, renders it a valua- 
ble plant. It is a native of Guatemala, and was introduced in 
1835, and flowered in January, 1836. A species which we 
hope will soon be found in our gardens. {Bat. Reg.,, Aug.) 

c'mulnm Lindl. Emalont Epidendnim. A stove epiphyte ; itrowlng a few inches high ; 
with white flowera ; appearing in Febniary ; a native of Pan. Bot. Seg., 1896. 

^^ Closely allied to the variable E. frigrans, from which it is 
distinguished by its pseudo bulbs being oval, and not tapered to 
each end." Not handsome, but of a delicate character, and a 
tender species. (Bot. Reg., Oct.) 

ONCI'DIUM 
Laneeamm Lindl. Mr. Lance's Oncidinm. A stove epipliyte j growing about a foot 
. high ; with veUow, chocolate and violet flowers ; appearing in June. A native of Sati- 
nam. fioC. Reg., 1887. 

One of the most splendid of the tribe. We cannot better 
give a description of it than by copying the following from the 
Horticultural Transactions, written by Dr. Lindley. " The 
flowers are disposed in a short-branched rigid panicle, elevated 
on a stalk not quite as long as the longest leaves; it is about six 
or nine inches long, and densely covered with flowers, which 
sometimes assume a corymbose, sometimes a racemose ar- 
rangement. The flowers, when expanded, measure an inch and 
three quarters, from the tip of their back sepal to the point of 
their lip: they emit a delicious fragrance resembling that of the 
garden pink. The sepals are oblong, concave, obtuse, a little 
waved, and greenish-yellow at the edge, bright yellow in the 
middle, and regularly marked with broad bloches of crimson, 
which run together near the base. The two petals are similar 
to the sepals. The lip is bright violet, darkest at the lower 
half; at the base it is prolonged on each side into a triangular 
tooth, and in the middle of the base there are three nearly equal 
tubercles, which, towards the column, terminate a ridge that 
gradually lowers, and then disappears at ;the expanded portion of 
the lip; above the base it is narrow, and then extends again into 
a broad, thin, light purple, somewhat truncated and toothed ex- 
tremity. The column has an oblique, rounded, ear-like append- 
age on each side, and is capped by a rich crimson anther." The 
leaves are, on a well cultivated plant, eighteen inches long, and 
the flowers on one spike number upwards of thhly. 

It was introduced by Mr. Lance, from Surinam, where he 
found it growing on the trunks of the tamarind, sapodilla, and 
calabash trees, generally preferring them to any others. Upon 
his return to England he brought several plants, which he pre- 
sented to various collections, including that of the Horticultural 
Society. It is not difficult to manage, and is grown in the So- 
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ciety's garden, in a house facing the north: the plant thrives in 
a mixture of sandy peat, potsherds and decayed wood. Dr. 
Lindley remarks that such an ^^ acceptable addition to the hot- 
houses {of England] has rarely been made.'' {BoU Reg.., Aug.) 

tridifdiiam Lhtdl, Pigmy Oncldlum. A 8toy« epiphyte: crowing two or three indiM 
Jiigh ; with yellow flowers -, a native of Soutti America. Bou Reg. 1911. 

A curious little species, common in many of the hotter parts 
of America. Descourtlitz states that it grows exclusively on 
the branches of orange and lemon trees. Its small size will ren- 
der it only desirable to make up a collection* (Bat. Reg.j 
Nov.) 

crtspam Lodd. CnT\e6-Jlowired Oneidium. A stoye epiphyte ; growing two feet high ; 
with cheBUiat-.colored flowen: appearing in May ; a native of Brazil. Hot. Reg., 1990. 

Another splendid species, in its native habitats often growing 
with fifty or sixty flowers on a stalk. It has not, however, ever 
produced this number in a cultivated state; but its deep chest- 
nut flowers, of a large size, even as the plant flourishes in the 
English gardens, give it a distinct claim upon the care of the 
cultivator. Dr. Lindley enumerates twelve other species with 
which he is acquainted, which have not yet been published. 
(Bot, Beg.y Jan.) 

lunAtum IdndL Ormcent-Upped Oncldinm. A stove epiphyte ; growing six Inches high ; 
with yellow and orange flowers ; appearing in June ; a native of Demarara. Bot Reg., 
1999. 

This is a pretty species, somewhat related to O. Harrisonui- 
num. It throws up a slender, erect spike, six or eight inches 
high, upon which appear about fifteen flowers, of a bright yel- 
low, mottled with orange. Introduced by the Messrs. Lod- 
diges- {BoL lUg., Feb.) 

Uiftl* LLnH. Sad-eoZ«r«{ Cirrhoa. A stove epiphyte ; growing a foot high ; with pur- 
plish flowers ; appearing In Jane ; a native of Mexico. Bot. Reg., 1880. 

Valuable from its delicious fragrance, as well as its singular 
formed lip and pendulous flowing habit. The flowers appear in 
dense spikes. {BoU Reg., Sept.) 

'JBPIME>DICJM (an old name, suppoved to be derived fh>m Mtdts, wbera the plant was lepated 
to grow,) 
macr&nthom Momn & DectdsM LsiTge-fiowered Epimedinm. A hardy epiphyte ; growing 
a foot higH ; with pale violet flowen ; appearing hi April ; a native of Japan. Bot. Reg., 
1906. 

" A very sweet scented species." The plant is furnished 
with trinerved leaves, and the flow^ers appear in racemes. It is 
one out of one hundred and sixty species of Japanese plants 
brought to Europe by Dr. von Siebold, and first flowered in 
the conservatory at Ghent. If it will prove hardy in our cli- 
mate it will be a valuable addition. {Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

ASPA'BIA (Literally lembract, in alhision to the manner in wliich the column is embraced 
by the labellum.) 
varieg^ta JUndl. Variegated Atpasfa. A «tove epiphyte ; growing three or four inchea 
high: with variegated flowers; appearing in February} anactive of South America. 
Bot. Reg., 1907. 

" Flowers deliciously sweet in the morning." The pseudo 
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bulbs throw up a short spike, which is terminated with two or 
three elegant variegated flowers. It is easy of cultivation, and, 
Dr. Lindley remarks, should be in every collection. There 
are only two published species of this genus. {Bot. Reg.y 
Nov.) 

MYA'NTHUS 

deltoideuB Lindl. Triangnlar-7tp|»«<I Flywort. A atove epiphyte ; growing aboot a foot 
bigh ; flowers own and purple ; appearing in October ; a natlye of Demarara. Bot. 
Reg., 1696. 

This is a fourth species of this curious genus. The flowers 
are drooping, upon a terminal spike, and exceedingly handsome: 
the lip fs of a rich purple color, with a dash of green in the 
centre. Dr. Lindley, in his Genera and Species of Orchideoue 
Plants^ published in 1833, attempted to remove one species, 
the M. cristitus, into the genus Catas^tum; but from the imper- 
fect knowledge he then possessed, he was mistaken: the genus 
My&nthus has now been so modified as to include that species. 
Found in Demarara, and sent to England, where it flowered in 
the collection of Richard Harrison, Esq., of Aighburgh, in Octo- 
ber, 1835. {Bot. Reg.y October.) 

BCAPHYGLOTTIS P^ppir. et EiuOUher f from a boat and a t»ng%9^ in aUuaion to tbe maal 
fontf of the lahellum./ 
▼loUcea isiMdL Violet Boaillp. A itove epipfayte ; crowing two or three inchei Iilgb ; 
with rose colored flowers j a native of Demarara. Bot. Reg., 1901. 

Of botanical interest only, the flowers being small and incon- 
spicuous« Imported by the Messrs. Loddiges. {Bot. Reg.j 
Oct.) 

lONOTSlS Xknih. (Litently viol9trJke9d'. why so named not known.) 
t^nera LindL Delicate lonopais. A tender stove epiphyte j with white and violet flow- 
ers ; appearing In May ; a native of Havana. Bot. Reg., 1904. 

A slender delicate plant of but little beauty, and very difficult 
to cultivates The genus is but little known, as the plants are so 
tender that they cannot be preserved on shipboard. It flowered 
in the coliection of Sir Charles Lemon. {Bot. Reg.^ Nov.) 

BRASSAVO*!^ 
«ordita Luna, Heart-2^ad Bratsavdla. A stove epiphyte ; growing six inches high ; with 
green and white flowers ; appearing in January ; a native of Brazil. Bot. Reg., 1914. 

A species not possessing any great beauty. It is a native of 
Brazil, and was introduced by the Messrs. Loddiges. Dr. 
Lindley remarks that ''there will be no certainty in the cultiva- 
tion of epiphytal Orchidiceae till we become more precisely ac- 
quainted with the habits of the diflerent species than we now 
are. At present it is usual to consider them all natives of damp 
shady woods. It is, however, quite certain that such is only 
the habit of some of them. The whole genus Brassavola, for 
example, grows upon stones and rocks, never upon trees, in open 
forest glades, fuUy exposed to the sun." These same remarks 
will apply to many other orders, in which many of the diflerent 
species sufier more from being planted in situations not natural 
to them in their native habitats, than all other causes together. 
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Too frequently plants which require a dry and sandy soil are 
planted in one continually saturated with water; and again, those 
which require a moist situation are planted in a dry one; and so 
in regard to light and shade. We might enumerate many gene* 
rally cultivated plants which are mistreated in this manner;, but 
we pass them by, advising the amateur or gardener to learn, if 
possible, the habit of every species before planting them out. 
(Bot. Reg.y Dec.) 

PRESCO^T/4 Lindl. (named in compliment to John Preacott, Esq., of St. Petenborsli, a 
learneil and indefktignble botaniii.) 
col6ran8 Lutdl. Purplish Prencottia. An herbaceoui ttove plant ; growing a foot hich : 
with gfeenlsh flowbre ; appearing in January ; coltlTated in aavdy peat ; a mlivo of 
Brazil. Bot. J^g., 1916. 

An herbaceous plant, with solitary, ovate, oblong, acuminate 
leaves, and dense cylindrical spikes of greenish-white erect 
flowers. It grows readily in sandy peat, flowering in its season, 
and dying down for the remainder of the year. Introduced by 
the Messrs. Loddiges. {Bot. Rtg.^ Dec.) 

CATTLEYA 
intermMla var. p4lllda UML ayn; C. intermedia Onktm in BH. Mug, Pale^^bmrad 
intermediate Cattleya. A itove epiphyte ; growing six inches high ; with white and 
crimson flowers ; appearing in June ; a native of Brazil. Bot. Reg., 1019. 

Exceedingly pretty, as indeed is the original species of this 
and the others of the genus. The plant throws up a slender 
stem, on which appear two pale pink 9r blush flowers, the lip 
elegantly marked with crimson. It flowered in the collection 
of the London Horticultural Society. Dr. Lindley describes 
five species which have not yet been figured, and part of which 
have not been introduced; C. bicoior and coccinea, he states, 
are not at all inferior to the C. labi^ta and C. Loddig^su. It 
g)rows equaUy well in its native country, ^' on the sea-beaten 
rock and the moss-covered tree, in the heart of the forest." 
{Bot. Reg.y Dec.) 

TRIOONPDIUM Lindl. (Named in alinsion to the triangalar ftmn of several parts ; ttas 

sepals form a three-cornered cup ; the gland on which the pollen masses rest is an ob- 

tiise-angled triangle, and the stigma is a triangular excavation.) 

obtAsaro UmdL Bluat-psteisd Trigonidium. A stove epiphyte ; growing six inches blgk ; 

with white and orange colored ilowers; appearing in August: a native of Demannu 

Bot. Reg., 1993. 

A species of a free flowering habit, and easy of cultivation, 
but not freely increased. The flowers are solitary, upon erect 
stems, with three petals disposed in a triangular form. These 
stems spring from a rhizoma connecting two pseudo bulbs. 
Found in Demarara, by Mr. Colley, in 1834. {Bot. Reg.j Jan.) 

BURLINGTO'N/.^ Lindl. (Dedicated to the Countess of Burlington, an amiable and accom- 
plished lady.) 
Candida LtM. 6nowHPAtf« Burlingtonia. A stove epiphyte ; growing six inches high; wltb 
white flowers ; appearing in April ; a native of Deuerara. Bot. Reg., 1997^ 

" The vegetable kingdom comprehends nothing more perfectly 
lovely than the delicate flowers of this plant, in which not a tinge 
of color sullies the snow-white transparency of the petals, unless 
it be a faint dash of straw color on the lip." The flowers ap- 
pear on pendulous racemes, five on each, and are, in truth, from 
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their pearly whiteness and graceful form, objects of most sur- 
passing loveliness. It is a native of Demarara, was imported 
by Mr. Bateman, and flowered in his rich collection at Knyp- 
ersley, in April, 1835. 

The genus Burlingt6nta comprehends five species, ^^each of 
which vies with the other in loveliness; one of them, B. venis- 
ta, a native of Brazil, may be literally said to sink beneath its 
long heavy clusters of snow-white blossoms, just tinged with 
pink; a second, seated upon the highest branches of the cedrela 
tree, perfumes the forests of the same country with the odors of 
jonquils, — it is the B. frkgrans; while a third, B. rub^scens, 
delicately spotted with rose color, inhabits the trunks of the cala- 
^ bash tree, in the mission of Surimaguas, in the province of Mag« 
nas, the hottest part of Peru, and is loaded with blossoms all the 
year long; and the fourth, J3. rigida, with many peculiarities, 
breathes the odor of the violet." Only the latter of them is 
yet in the collections of Britain, the Messrs. Loddiges possess* 
ing living plants. {Bot Reg., Jan.) 

BPIRA'X^THES (lA alluflion to the spiral manner in which the flowen of many ipeelea are 
anraagecl.) 
bractedM Lmdl. hon f-traetei Lady's Trace*. A stove herbaceous plant ; growing a foot 
high ; with yellow flowers; appearing in May. Bot. Beg., 1994. 

Interesting, but by no means showy. The flowers appear oti 
a long spike, and are small and inconspicuous. Introduced from 
Saint Catherine's, by the Messrs. Loddiges. {Bot. 'Reg., Feb.) 

CHF8IS Lindl. (ftom XSetSt • melting. The pollen masses of this plant are, as it were, 
ftised together.) 
aArea LindL Gclden-Jtomered Chysls. A stove epiphyte ; growing two Aet high ; with yel- 
low flowers ; appearing in Jane ; Ctt]ti?ated in turfy peat and potsherds ; a native of 
Venaxoela. Bot. Keg., 1997. 

Another splendid plant of this order. The flowers are large 
and showy, of a deep golden yellow, and the lip veined with 
crimson; the racemes, upon which they are produced, are pen- 
dulous, often bearing ten flowers on each. It was discovered 
by Mr. Henchman, (collector for H. Lowe & Co.,) in Venezu- 
ela, where he describes it as ^^ growing suspended from the 
lateral branches of trees, so that its pseudo bulbs, which, in their 
growing state, are uncommonly brittle, hang downwards, and wave 
in the wind, which would otherwise be sufficient to break them." 
It flourishes in pots of turfy peat and potsherds, suspended from 
the rafters of the stove. Messrs. Lowe & Co. have a good stock 
of the plants (or sale. (Bot. Reg.^ March.) 

BOLBOFHVLLUM Thmian (flrmn he1bo$, ahnlb, and pkj^Um, a toaf, ia tfloaion to the toavM 
universally arising ttam a bulb-ii*e stem or peevdo-bolb.) 
bdlttgerum Lmdl, Bearded Bolbopfayllum. A stove epipfavte j growing three or four Inchet 
Ufh ; with zed flowers ; appearing In June ) a native of Sierra Leona. Bot. Reg., 1948. 

A most curious and remarkable plant, which, Dr. Lindley 
states, ^^ a drawing is altogether incapable of representmg," so 
strange a conformation exists in this species, and which can only 
be ^^ evident in the course of the following description: " 
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'' The number of flowers in each raceme is from fifteen to twenty. 
The bracts are, for the size of the flowers, rather larffe, round, ovate, 
a little stem-clasping, very pale green, and stained witn crimson at the 
points .... The lip is one of the most extraordinary organs known 
even amone orchidaceous plants j it is a long, narrow, flexuous, sharp- 
pointed body, closely covered with a }re]low felt ; just within its point 
there is a deep purple beard of exceedingly flne compact hairs; on the 
under side, at a little distance from the point of the lip, is another such 
beard; and, besides, there is, at the end of the lip, a brush, consisting 
of very long purple threads, so excessively delicate that the slightest 
disturbance of the air sets them in motion, when they wave eently to 
and fro like a tuft of threads cut from a spider's web. Of the last 
mentioned hairs, some are of the same thickness throughout, others ter- 
minate in an oblong club, so that, when the hairs are wavinff in the air, 
and I do not know that they are ever at rest, a part float along ffrace- 
fuUy and slowly, while the others are impelled, by the weight of their 

glandular extremities, to a more rapid oscillation." Nor is this all; the 
p itself, with its yellow felt, its two beards, and its long purple brushes, 
is articulated with the column by such a very nice joint, that to breathe 
upon it is sufficient to produce a rocking movement, so conspicuous and 
protracted, that one is really tempted to believe that there must be 
something of an animal nature infused into the most implant-like pro- 
duction." 

Messrs. Loddiges possess it and another species with sunitar 
habits. {BoL Reg.^ March.) 

Of the plants enumerated under this order, Epid^ndnira Skin- 
ndrt, Oncidium Lancednttm and crispum, Cirrbae^a tristis, As- 
p^sia variegkta, Burlingtdnia c&ndida, Chysis aiirea and Bolbo- 
phyllum barbigerum, are the most remarkable and splendid. 

LiKdcece. 

aCI'LLA 
Capanid«a Romer et BchuUs. syn : Omitli6satoni coerAlenm JUffaneaque, Capaail BtfMl. M 
hardy bulb i growing two feet higb : with purpllib flowers : appeaziog in June : t nativo- 
of Sicily. Bot. Beg., 1878. • ' «- , r- • 

" A great rarity'* ... in Britain. The habit of the plant 
is similar to the ornithogalums; the flowers are of a dull purple, 
and appear on corymbose spikes; the pistils are bright blue, 
which contrast prettily with the purple petals. A good acquisi- 
tion to our limited number of hardy June flowering bulbs. (Bot. 
Reg., July.) 

TVCCA 
drecdnis Una, Dngon-tree-iaoved Adam'e Needle. A hardy (?) evergreen plant : growinf 
nine or ten feet bif h : witb wbite flowers : appearing from May to August : a native of 
Nortb Carolina, lot. Keg., 1694. 

** The most stately of the genus." It grows along the sea- 
shore of North and South Carolina, intermixed with the F. glo- 
ridsa. Dr. Lindley remarks that " what may be species and 
what y^eties of this noble genus, is, in the present state of 
botanical information, impossible to say." We have ourselves 
plants raised from seeds of what we received as the glori6sa, 
which exhibit great variation in their habit; some of the leaves 
are erect and rigid, others thin and flaccid. The flowers of the 
present plant are distinguished by their spreading petals, the seg- 
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ments, instead of remaining closed in a globose manner, as in 
most others, expandbg till they diverge from the flower stalk at 
nearly a right angle. 

F. filamentdsa has stood our winters unprotected; and the past 
season we left out a seedling plant which we suppose to be gloridsa 
or drac6nis, which has been uninjured: probably if they were 
planted on diy or rocky places there would be scarcely any dan- 
ger of their being destroyed. No plants have a more striking 
appearance than these; and as they are easily raised from seed, 
or procured at the nurseries, at a reasonable price, we hope to 
see them generally cultivated. They are elegant ornaments of 
the green-house. {Bot. Reg,, Sept.) 

Medda Bint. Wesk-Ieoverf Adam's Needle. A berdy (?) peiennlal plant ; srewiog two 
or three feet high ; with white flowen ; appearing in July. Bot. £eg., 1895. 

Distinct from the above, it being of a stemless habit. Its 
native country is unknown, but it probably belongs to North 
America. This and all the species grow in a sandy soil, gener- 
ally upon the sea-shore. {Bot, Reg., Sept.) 

NBCTAROSCO^DIUM Idndl, (From nMtar, hooey, and tkoriom, garUc, in aUadon to the 
honey pores in the flowers. 
stoalum Gtiw. Sicilian JToiMy-garllc. A hardy bulbous plant; growing two feet high; 
with purple flowers; appearing In May and June: prraagated by eeeas and oflbets; a 
native of Sicily. Bot. Reg., 1913. 

A handsome bulbous plant, with an umbellate head of nume- 
rous large pendulous dowers, purple on the inner side and green- 
ish-red on the outer. It has been heretofore referred to the genus 
j9'llium, but now constitutes a new genus. Perfectly hardy in 
England, and, being a native of the moimtainous parts of Sicily, 
may prove so in our climate; at least, it can be preserved in a 
cellar or frame. {Bot. Reg.j Dec.) 

TR1TEL0IA 
unifldra Lindl. On^^lowered Triteleia. A Ihime bulbous plant ; growing six inches high ; 
with bine flowers ; appearing in June. A native of Mendoza. Bot. Beg., 19S1 . 

A bulbous plant, with slender one-flowered scapes of pale blue 
blossoms of a starry form, smelling powerfully of garlic, not pos- 
sessing much beauty. It was found by Dr. Gillies in Mendoza. 
{Bot. Reg.y Jan.) 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Foreign Notieet. 

ENGLAND. 

Rhododendron Cunninghdmi. — This is the name of a new species 
which has flowered in the establishment of the Messrs. Young, of £p- 

VOL. III. — NO. VI. 30 f^\ 
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8om, and which is said to surpass even the old R. arbdreum in the rich- 
ness and beaufy of the color of its flowers. It was probably raised 
from seeds. The Messrs. Young have also a number of hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons of their own production. — (Pax. Ma^, Bot.) 

New mode of Heating by Hot Water, upon the same plan a$ that in- 
vented by Mr, Hogg, described at p. 248^ in Vol. II. — A new appara* 
tus for heating hj hot water is described, and illustrated with cuts, in 
Paxton^s Magazine of Botany for March. The boiler is composed of 
a double cone of tin of copper, in shape nearly resembling a sugar loaf, 
with the top cut off. The mner cone is the furnace, the space between 
that and tne outer form the boiler; so that a thin shell of water, 
about one inch or an inch and a half in thickness, surrounds the fire. 
From the top and the bottom of the boiler issue two pipes, fitted with 
union joints; at the junction of the upper joint with the boiler is a small 
steam-pipe, connected with a valve. The chimney is detached from 
the furnace, fitting on to it like the lid of a pot, and moveable, to allow 
the fuel to be introduced at the top of the furnace. The peculiarities 
of the chimnev are a circular plate of strong iron, nearly as large as 
the opening of the furnace, suspended by three rods, over the fire, and 
causing the flame to play against the sides of the boiler, the drafl tak- 
ing place all around it, and a deep rim of sheet iron about three inches 
broad, in form of an inverted cone, attached, at its upper edge, to the 
lid, but leaving a space of about one and a half inch between itself and 
the circular plate or damper. 

The boiler is placed on a rinff of iron, rather broader than the bottom 
of the boiler, wnich is attached to a square frame of wrought iron, by 
which it is fastened to the brick work. The grate rests on one or more 
brackets, (as in the common cylinder stoves,) and is let down with a 
hook when it is required to clear the furnace. 

The circulation of the water is on a similar plan to that generally 
in use. It is described as follows : — " The pipe from the upper union 
joint of the boiler enters the lower side of the cast-iron pipe, (a few 
mches from the boiler,) and from the other extremity of the range of 
iron pipes, a lead pipe, also from the lower side of the iron pipe, en- 
ters the top of the reservoir. A strong cask answers the purpose of a 
reservoir as well as anything, though an iron tank or close cistern of 
very thin copper would be more durable. From the lower side of this 
reservoir another lead pipe enters the union joint at the bottom of the 
boiler : at the highest pomt of the whole system of heating pipes, there 
is flxed on the upper side of the pipe a small air-pipe, where the other 
extremity is turned over into the supply cistern, so that any water casu- 
ally thrown there is returned into that cistern. The supply cistern, the 
bottom of which is not lower than the upper side of the pipe, is placed 
over the reservoir, and communicates with itj by a small pipe entering 
the reservoir at the bottom. The steam-valve is placed just above the 
supply cistern, having a small basin or funnel round it, like those of the 
escape-pipe of steam-vessel boilers, so that water thrown out, or con- 
densed steam, may fall into the supply-cistern. This escape of water 
or steam, however, can only take place when the water boils, which, 
if the boiler be properly proportioned to its work, can rarely take 
place. It is, however, a precaution which could not be safely omitted, 
though the danger of water being thrown out, there, is best obviated by 
loadmg the water with a small weight of two or three ounces, or a 
quarter of a pound, on the square inch. The apparatus being filled 
through the supply-cistern, the water enters the reservoir, and thence 
fills both boiler and pipes, the air escaping from the air-pipe, until the 
water standing in the bottom of the supply-cistern indicates Uiat all is 
full. The ^e being then lighted, the heated water flows into the iron 
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pipes, and thence into the reservoir, till all, having received one change 
or heat, passes airain through the boiler, acquiring a fresh heat, till all 
is ready boiling. 'When the fire declines a counter current takes place; 
the hot water from the reservoir rises to the pipes, where, as it cools, it 
descends into the boiler, and thence into tne bottom of the reservoir, 
till all be cool again — having rendered up its heat into the pit or house." 

It can be applied to the heating of pits of every description, as well 
as green-houses, stoves, &c. &c. Engravings are annexed, illustrating 
the mode of applying this system to the former. 

The proportions for constructing the boilers are also f^iven-: they are 
numbered from 1 to 4. Nos. 1 and S have only been tried, and are of 
the following dimensions: — No. 1, upper diameter, six inches; lower 
diameter, nine inches; perpendicular height, eighteen inches; thickness 
of water in boiler, one and a half inch; diameter of conmiunication 
nipes, one and a quarter inch; diameter- of chimnev, three inches. 
No. 3, upper diameter, six inches; lower do., ten inches; perpendicu- 
lar, twenty inches; thickness of water in boiler, one and a half inch; 
diameter of communication pipes, one and a half inch; diameter of 
chimney, three and a half inches. No. 1 is probably the smallest size 
generally serviceable: the whole quantity of water heated is about 
Uiirtv gallons, and the apparatus of this size will amply suffice for two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty feet of glass. 

No estimate is ffiven of the probable cost of the apparatus. 

Of the value of this mode compared with that of jnr. Hogg we are 
nm able to state from this description. It is much more complicated, 
and will, fVom this circumstance, net be so likely to be adopted. — Ctmd, 



Art. II. Domestic Notices. 



Mr, Walker's Tulip Show.— The first public tulip show ever made in 
New England, was to take place just as the present number was going 
to press, at Mr. Walker's garden, in Roxbuiy. According to an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers, we anticipate that amateurs and connois- 
seurs of this truly magnificent flower will have a fine treat from an in- 
spection of the bed. We shall endeavor, by aH means, to call and see 
it, and shall probably, in our next, give our readers a more particular 
account of the same. — Cond. 

OetUiknB. <ica6/i«.— This lovely little plant has been in bloom, in all 
its elegance, in our garden, the past month. Three or four of its ultra* 
marine flowers were expanded at one time, upon a very small plant, 
presenting to the eye one of the most attractive sights that it has 
neen our pleasure to witness for a long period. Why is it that we do 
not oftener see it in our gardens ? It has not, to our Knowledge, flow- 
ered in the vicinity of Boston, unless at the Botanic Garden at Cam- 
bridge. In England the plants are extensively used as an edging for the 
flower borders, where it grows with amazing luxuriance, ana throws up 
its elegant blossoms, excelling in their azure and metallic tint all other blue 
flowers. G. crinita, with its fringed corolla, is fine, but in color will 
bear no comparison with the acaulis. It seems to prefer a damp, par- 
tially shaded situation, not exposed to great variations of heat and dry- 
In such it is placed in our garden, and although the plants have 
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not the vigorous appearance they have in England, still they are suffi- 
ciently BO to produce bloom. We shall try some ezperimeots in its 
culture the present season, and, if possible, solve the reason of its gen- 
erallv pumr growth and sickly character. — Id, 

Yucca filamerUbsa, — The same plant of this species, mentioned, in 
our II, p. 419, as having stood out, during several winters, in the gar- 
den of Mr. Walker, has lived through the past one without the loss of 
a sinffle leaf; it will probably throw up a fine spike of flowers. 

After living through such a severe winter, which has killed many of 
our most common, and, generally considered, hardiest plants, not injured 
in the least for many years previous, there can be no danger of leaving 
it out hereaAer. — la. 

The New 2^aland FlaXf (FhSrmium tkMz,) — A few seeds of this 
valuable plant have been kinoly sent us by our friend, Wm. P. Jenny. 
£80., of Fairhaven. -The seeds were also accompanied with a specimen 
of the raw material. Some notice of this plant will be found in our vol. 
II. p. 192, and in the current one at p. 8. We have no doubt ourselves 
but It may be grown without any protection, during winter, in the Middle 
and Southern States; whether, however, it will endure the cold of the 
42^ of latitude, and north of that, we are in doubt. It is a native of 
New 2«ealand, a ffroup of islands lying between the parallels of the 35^ 
and 45"^ of south latitude. The French have succeeded in introducing 
it into their colony at Algiers; and the English government, aware of 
the value of this plant, the superiority of its JUn'e to the common flax, 
and its importance to her a^culture, have, by acts of the legislature, 
encouraged its cultivation m Britain as well as in her colonies. It is 
perfectly hardy in Cork, Ireland, in the 52® and 53° of latitude. Prob- 
ably our readers recollect, in the notice of the plant, in vol. II. p. 193, 
that our correspondent was authorized to say that he would place a few 
plants in the hands of any gentleman who would give them a fair trial, 
and make known the result. We will also cheerfully distribute our 
seeds to anv gentlemen who will do the same. It is certainly important 
to know whether it will stand our winters or not. The superiority of 
iu fibre is already acknowledged. Perhaps by protecting the plants, 
which are herbaceous, the first and second years that they are set out, 
with a slight covering of straw or leaves, thev would acquire such a 
size as afterwards to stand the severity of the winters. It is worth 
trial. Together with the Jtf6rus multicadlis, it will form an important 
article in our agriculture. — Id. 

Sowing large Patches of Migwmette.-^There is one thmg you ought 
to suggest to your readers, viz., the* sowing of large patches or beds of 
mignonette: generally so little is sown as to be almost useless. I intend 
to sow it profusely this spring in my garden. In the little front and 
back yards of a city dwelling there should be beds of it. In general 
fragrant plants are not^as much cultivated as they should be.— -Vottrt, 
J., Jiprino, 1887. 

Seven Years* Pumpkin. — ^A correspondent writes us under a late date, 
that this famous pumpkin is decidedly superior, for making pies, to the 
common kind, or the cocoa nut squash. A gentleman planted last spring 
about a dozen seeds, or less, and, although the season was so unfavor- 
able to all kinds of vines, particularly squashes and pumpkins, the pro- 
duct was astonishingly great and well ripened. It keeps remarkably 
well, though not as long as some may suppose, from its name; but there 
is no doubt it can be preserved a great while longer than any other, 
and in a perfectly sound state. We have been presented with a few 
seeds, which we shall try the present season.— Conrf. 

Origin p/ the Hermitage Vineyards.— The origin of these celebrated 
vineyards is quite remarkable. "It is related that an inhabitant of Con- 
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drieu haying turned hermit, he built hiniBelf a cell on an uncultivated 
sterile mountain in the neiffhborhood of Tain, on the Rhone, and em- 
ployed his leisure hours in breaking to pieces the granite rocks around 
nis dwelling. Having planted slips from Condrieu, they succeeded per- 
fectly. His example excited emulation, and valuable vineyards soon 
covered the stony . sides of the mountain from which the Hermitage 
wines are still raised." The site is a southern slope, so steep as to re- 
quire walls in many places for the support of the soil. The annual 
produce of the Hermitage vineyards, according to Chaptal, is now about 
3520 hectolitres, (66,500 ff aliens. )'-«^* J- ^• 

Importing Plants in CtUub Cases. — Have you ever tried the importa- 
tion of plants by having them set in earth in glazed boxes .^ The indi- 
vidual expenses would undoubtedly be enhanced, but in the end it 
would not cost half as much. Could not herbaceous plants be received 
in this manner ? I should be glad to have it tried with carnations? — J. 



Art. III. Fulton Market, New York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes, per bushel: Kidney's, 75 cts. to $1.00; com- 
mon, 62i to 75 cts. Turnips, per bushel: Ruta Basa, 75 cts. to 
$1.00. Onions, per bushel, $3.00. Beets, carrots and parsnips, per 
bushel, each, $1.00. Salsify, per bunch, 8 cts. Hoi^eradish, per doz. 
87i cts. Radishes, per bunch: long, 4 to 10 cts; turnip, 4 to 10 
cts. Shallots, per bunch, 6 cts. Leel^, per bunch, 6 cts. Chives, per 
buneh, 8 cts. Cauliflowers, each, 35 to 50 cts. Lettuce, per dozen 
heads, 50 cts. to $1.00. Dandelions, per half peck, 18 3-4 cts. Fet- 
tuces, per half peck, 121 cts. Cabbage sprouts, per half peck, 18 
3-4 cts. Spinach, per half peck, 13i to 18 3-4 cts. Water cresses, 
per half peck, IS} cts. Rhubarb, per dozen stalks, (unblanched,) 
18 8-4 to dU cts. Peas, per half peck, 37} cts. Bush beans, per 
half peck, $1.00. Artichokes, per dozen heads, $1.50, Tomatoes, 

Fer half peck, 50 cts. Asparagus, per bunch, 18 8-4 to 31 i cts. 
umpkins, each, 25 to 50 cts. Parsley, per bunch, 6 cts. 
JViM(.~Apples, per barrel: New York Pippins, $1.75 to $2.00; 
Russets, $1.50 to $2.50: French Spitzemberg's, $1.50. Cranberries, 

Ser half peck, $1.00. Pine apples, each, 15 to 50 cts. Oranges, per 
oz. 87i to $1.00. Lemons, per doz. 25 cts. Cocoanuts, each, 6i 
to 9 cts. Yams, per pound, 5 cts. Walnuts, per pound, 4 to 8 cts. 
Filberts, per pouna, 3 to 4 cts. 

RzMAaKs. — Beets, parsnips and carrots are scarce: of salsify scarce- 
ly any. Radishes just begm to come in. Cabbages are quite gone. 
A few cauliflowers, received from Charleston, are in the market, but 
they are scarce. Watercresses very plentiful. Celery and squashes 
are all out of the market. Peas and string beans have been received 
in considerable quantities from Charleston. Lettuces are generally of 
inferior quality. What artichokes are offered have been received from 
Charleston. Spinach and asparagus are very abundant. Tomatoes 
have come to hand from Matanzas, and are sold at moderate prices. 

Grapes and shaddocks are not in market. Pears are gone. No 
watermelons yet received. Cucumbers have not vet made their ap- 
pearance. Pine apples are abundant. — Yours, J. If., New York, May 
2S, 1837. 
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Faneuil Hall Market. 



Art. IV. Faneuil HaU Market. 



RocU, Tubers, ^c. 
Potatoes : 

Co—' '.{?:?&:::: 
E-v.'».{S:i£Xl::::: 

Tuniips: common, 

per bushel,... 

French, J I*'"J^*| 

* I per bushel, 

Onions : 

per bushel 

;2^^J p*b«nch. 

New Onions, per bunch,. . 

Beets, per bushel 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Salsify, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . . . 
Radishes, per bunch. 

Scarlet Short top, 

Scarlet Turnip, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 

Cabbageg, Salads^ ^e, 

Oabbages : per doxen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Rhubarb,per pound, 

Peas, per pock, 

Spinach, per peck, 

Dandelions, per peck,. . . , 

Cabbage sprouts, per peck, 

Asparagus, per bunch,. . . . 



From To 
«cts, 



1 60 
60 

2 00 
75 

8 00 

1 00 

2 25 
75 

1 00 

1 50 
50 

2 60 

4 

4 

6 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

12i 

12 

6 

6 

20 

14 



26 


60 


4 


6 


4 


6 


1 00 




17 




12i 




17 


20 


8 


10 



76 

55 

2 60 

1 00 

1 25 

2 50 
100 



75 

800 
6 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . 

Savory,pcr bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., . 



Sqiuuhu and Pumpkin*, 

Winter crookneck, per pound , 
West India, per pound,... 
Pumpkins, rach, 



Poi and Sweet Herbs. 



FhaU, 



Apples, dessert : 



Pean: . 

Watermelons, each, 

Cranberries, per bushel,.. 

Pine Apples, each, 

Cocoanuls,eacb, 

Grapes: (foreign,) per pound. 

White MalagBi,. 

Purple Malaga,. 
Cucumbers, each,. 






Shaddocks, each,. 

Almonds, (sweet,) 
Filberts, per 
Castana,. . . . 



pound,. 



From To 



$cu. 

6 

2 

12i 



00 

75 
2 60 

60 
200 
1 00 
200 

00 

8 60 
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400 
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60 
700 

25 
6 



25 

400 

60 

825 

87i 

4 60 

2 60 

14 

6 
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Remarks. A more favorable season than the last has tended to 
stock the market with early vegetables of excellent quality in ^ood 
time. Some of the first sowings of beans, and various kinds of vmes, 
have been cut off, from the present heavy rains; but we anticipate the 
receipt of a crop at least ten days sooner than last year. Potatoes are 
growing more scarce, and will probably advance somewhat considerably 
on the present rates: there have been but few arrivals from eastward; 
what have come were Chenangoes from Maine; we believe an order 
has been passed in Nova Scotia, prohibiting their exportation from that 
place; if so, the stock will be unexpectedly reduced, and the principal 
resource for a supply will be cut off; very large quantities have been 
received from Portsmouth and Dover, N. H.; Eastports are nearly 
gone. Flat turnips are all gone; but there is a tolerable supply of the 
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long yellow French. Old onions are exceedingly scarce; but new ones, 
of very fair size, are now received. Radishes are very abundant, and 
of handsome appearance. 

Cabbages are nearly or quite all ^one, as are also cauliflowers. Let- 
tuces now come in of first rate auality. Rhubarb is as abundant as we 
have ever known it. Spinach, aandelions, &c., a good supply. A few 
peas were received this week from Philadelphia; they were rather small; 
they will undoubted! v come to hand in considerable quantities, from 
New York, in a few days. Asparagus, considering the earliness of the 
season, comes to hand plentifully, and of good size. Of West India 
squashes there has been a few arrivals, of large lots, and the market is 
just now overstocked, so much so, that prices have fallen considerably. 

The fruit market continues exceedingly dull; indeed, for the lateness 
of the season, more so than could have been anticipated. Undoubtedly 
the pressure of the times has had a- sensible effect in diminishing the 
sales, when it is recollected that, generally speaking, they are luxuries, 
and not necessarv articles of food. Of apples there is a plentiful sup- 
ply, and of excellent quality : it has not probably happened during sev- 
eral years that they could be bought as cheap in the month of May as 
they could in November; but such is the fact now. The fines.t Bald- 
wins and russets, all carefully picked, sound, and of good size, can be 
had at the same rate as they were purchased for in the fall, soon afler 
the gathering of the crop. Pears are about gone; we believe the last 
were disposed of this week. Watermelons continue to come to hand 
from the West Indies, and prices have now become moderate. Pine 
apples are unusually plenty for the time of the year; the arrivals have 
been some weeks earlier than heretofore. Cucumbers have come to 
hand the past fortnight somewhat more freely, and there has been a re- 
duction in prices. Cocoanuts are now quite an article of trade; large 
quantities are brought here and sold, and perhaps it may be well to 

5[uote them hereafter. Oranges and lemons are rather scarce; West 
ndia oranges, of fine size, command the prices per doz. in our quota- 
tions. Walnuts are yet plentiful,— Fottr«, Jtf. T., Boston^ May flSd, 
18S7. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR JUNE. 

Up to the date we now write, (May 24,) the weather has been rather 
cold and chilly, and easterly winds prevail; these, with an abundance 
of rain, which has Hooded all low land, will destroy many seeds which 
have been already committed to the soil. Squashes, cucumbers, Lima 
beans, and sweet com, vegetables, which are almost invariably planted 
too soofiy will be destroyed in many instances. We wish we could 
convince both gentlemen and amateur gardeners that such early plant- 
ing as is generally practised in New England is not so favorable to 
many, indeed roost, crops, as if made later in the season. With the 
exception of a few kinos, the surest time to plant to have the seeds 
vegetate well, and sufficiently early to procure a good crop, is about 
the Gnt of June. Lima beans will not vegetate until the ground is 
warm, and so with regard to cucumbers and squashes. As agricultural 
information is diffused, the prejudices in favor of such early planting, 
now in practice) will give way, and the more natural one, of sowing 
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when the earth is in a state to receire seeds, and the air warm enough 
to*cause them to start into life and vigor at once will be adopted. 

We mentioned in our last, p. 186, in a few seasonable hints to the 
florist, that there would be yet sufficient time to sow nearly every vari- 
ety of seed: we say every, because they do not number more than six 
or ei^ht, which, of necessity, require to be planted sooner. From 
now till the 10th or the 15th of the month, sowintrs made will do well 
and flower abundantly ; and for fall flowering, sucn as the candy tufl, 
&c should be planted about the 25th, or not until the 1st of July. The 
flower borders will now begin to present a gay aspect ; and if there is 
a good assortment of perennials, the same sniiling appearance may be 
kept up the whole season. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Chape offitft, in the grapery, will now be swelling their fruit; syringje 
frequently, and cut away the superfluous leaves and branches, to admit 
all the light and air possible. Those in the open garden begin to push 
rapidly. 

Strawberry bede will need looking to, the weeds and grass kept out, 
and if in rows at some distance, short hay or light straw should be laid 
each side, for the trusses to fall upon, and keep the fruit from being 
spattered with the earth. 

Ora/Hng may yet be performed. 

Peach md other fruit treei^ in pots, should be watered with liquid 
manure. 

Oooieberry buehci: look after these, that the caterpillars may not de> 
■troy them. 

FLOWER DEPARTMEHT. 

Dahlia roots: this month may be considered as the proper one for 
planting out dahlias. From the 1st to the 25th, or even to July, may 
DC stated as by no means too -late to procure a good bloom. (Seie 
p. 200.) 

Annuals: continue to sow all sorts ; transplant out those which 
have been ^rown in pots. 

TuUps \nll be now in bloom; they should be shaded, to prolong their 
flowermg. 

Rose Sushes, now pruned in, short, will push new shoots, which will 
produce flowers a fortni|^ht later than if it nad not been done. 

Perennkds and biennials should be planted this month. They will 
flower generally if planted later, but by timely sowings they will stand 
the cola of winter much better. 

JhnaryUiseSf tsnof, gladioluses^ and similar bulbs done blooming, 
should he sparingly watered, and soon set at rest. 

Ericas should be now propagated. 

C^answns should be propagated this month. 

Chrysanihemums should be divided, and planted in small pots. 

CameUsas should now be removed to the open air, in a shady place. 

The greenrhouse, — Remove all kinds of roses, fferaninms, &c. &e. 
into the open air, and let air circulate freely througn the house. Such 
plants as are lefl in should be duly attended with water, &c. Look out 
for the red spider and the aphis, and apply the requisite cures. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMEVT. 

Celery plants, raised in pots or boxes, should be transplanted into 
small beds, that they may acquire strength and size before their final 
setting out. 

(htcumbers, in hot-beds, should have an abundance of air, and if the 
heat has declined too much, the bed should have a new lining. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Akt. I. Same Remarks upon the Production of netr varietiee 
of Strawberries^ from Seeds. By the Conductor. 

We have, for some time, liad in view an article on the pro* 
duction of new varieties of strawberries from seed, in order 
that our gardens might be supplied with what is at present 
a very great desideratum^ viz. choice kinds, equalling, if not 
'surpassing, the Keen's seedling in size, as prolific a bearer, and 
of as good or superior flavor to that, or the Downton which we 
have always considered a very delicious fruit, but partaking of 
thc$ hardiness of the mulberry (or pine, as it is sometimes called,) 
the earlv Virginia, and similar vigorous growing varieties, pro* 
bably of American origin, which stand our severe winters with- 
out the least protection; while the former and most other Eng- 
lish varieties,, which have obtained, and, undoubtedly, justly, a 
celebrated reputation among the horticulturists of Britain, suffer 
from the long duration of our winters, and, in most instances, 
perish from their intense cold. The disappointment which cul- 
tivators have been subject to, since the introduction of the fine 
European kinds, has increased to such a degree, that but few of 
the once remarkable sorts, compared with what were grown two 
or three years ago, are to be found in our gardens. 8ome indi- 
viduals, with more prejudice than good judgment, have de- 
nounced Keen's seedling, and others equally excellent, as un- 
worthy of a place in the garden; and if the former was rated 
according to its general product, under the ordinary care given to 
other varieties, and planted in a similar soil, we are not confident 
but it would come under that class of fruits which some au« 
thors hare styled as ^^ oulcasts.^^ But two or three instances 
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have come to our knowledge, in which this variety has grown 
vigorously and produced its fruit in perfection, for more than one 
season, in this country. Several other English varieties are 
equally as tender as the Keen's seedling, and not to be depended 
upon for a crop, unless protected through our winters: it is 
therefore of great importance to possess a variety or varieties of 
equal or better qualities than those we have just mentioned, and 
of a character sufficiently hardy to live tlirough the most rigo- 
rous cold unhurt. In no way can this be done but through the 
medium of the seed acted upon by the pollen of the various 
kinds. 

It is many years since Messrs. Knight, Keen and others, first 
produced new and superior varieties to those previously in culti- 
vation; but the great success of their experiments, which were 
pursued with great zeal, led them to continue them, and the re- 
sult has been the production of an immense number of new 
kinds, but of which only ten or twelve can be said to be really 
worth growing. None of these do well in our climate, unless 
the Downton, which may be an exception, although it does not 
flourish with the vigor of the American sorts, but produces a 
fine fruit, and the vines are much hardier than other kinds. The 
M ethven castle or Methven scarlet is a large and tolerably hardy 
strawberry, but it is very destitute of flavor; some new and said 
to be very remarkable sorts have been made known within a 
year or two, but they have not yet been introduced, and their 
value in our climate not yet ascertained: when, however, we 
consider the great difierence between the climate of this country 
and that of Great Britain, it is somewhat doubtful whether any of 
their fine varieties will ever be sufficiently hardy to stand our 
winters. 

Convinced, from such conclusions, that we must look to our 
own gardens for hardy varieties of strawberries, we attempted, 
about four years since, to raise a number of plants from seeds, 
with the hope of selecting some one or two which would pos- 
sess all the good properties of a strawberry, and of a character 
sufficiently hardy to stand our winters unprotected; and although 
at the present moment our plants have not been fully tested, 
they have so far that we are assured of something much better 
than any of our previously known American kinds, and we are 
no^ yet certain but what equally as fine in flavor as the best 
English varieties. From want of room to arrange the plants, a 
year has been lost in ascertaining their respective merits; but, 
another season, we anticipate a show of some very superior spe- 
cimens of fruit. 

We had intended to give some hints on the production of 
new varieties, some time since, in order that amateurs might be 
induced to try the experiment the present year; but as we have 
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been prevented by the quantity of, other information on hand, 
we do so jdow, in order that preparations raay be made for next 
spring. In the mean time much can be done by encouraging 
such plants as it is desirable to save seed from, that they may ac- 
quire strength to throw up large trusses of blossoms, and conse- 
quently larger and superior fruit. 

The first thing to be considered, is, what particular varieties 
are best suited for this purpose. If hardiness is, and it certain- 
ly should be, the first and great object of the cultivator, he should 
endeavor, if he is not possessed of the plants, to procure such 
as are suitable; if earliness is an object, that kind should be se- 
lected as a parent whose fruit is perfected the first in the season; 
if size and flavor are objects, and they certainly are, next to har- 
diness, those varieties which are noted for these characters should 
be chosen. It should be the purpose of the raiser of new 
varieties to combine all these properties as much as possible; 
that is, to procure hardy, large, and superior flavored fruit: earli- 
ness is not so much desired as the other qualities; for in propor- 
tion as the bearing season is advanced, the size of the fruit is 
lessened, as it has a shorter tiche to perfect its growth. As good 
varieties to breed from, we would mentiop the early Virginia, 
Methven scarlet, and mulberry or pine; and as sorts to mix with 
these, the Keen's seedling, old pine, and Downton. 

Perhaps the following intermixtures would produce excellent 
varieties: If to procure a hardy, large and well flavored one, 
select the Methven scarlet for one of the parents; let this be 
impregnated with the Keen's seedling, and, perhaps, the Down- 
ton. We have before remarked, at p. 101, that fertilization can 
be effected with at least two, and, perhaps, more kinds, and 
combine the characters of both; in this case the stigma may be 
impregnated with' one variety, which may be tender, to impart 
its flavor, or size, or both, and with another for its hardiness or 
capability of withstanding our winters unhurt. Thus the early Vir- 
ginia may be impregnated with the Keen's seedling for produc- 
tiveness, size, and firmness of flesh, and the Downton for flavor; 
or the Keen's seedling may be impregnated with the early Vir- 
ginia for hardiness, and the Downton for flavor; the Methven 
scarlet, which is hardier than any other of the large English 
strawberries, may be fertiHzed with the Keen's seedling and the 
Virginia, or the mulberry: these are but a few of the intermix- 
tures, with a limited nnmbei^ of sorts; but the experiment can 
be tried with the Chili, roseberry, Southborough, meloti, 
Wilmot's superb, Myatt's new pine, &c. 

The cultivator who is desirous of raising new varieties should 
now prepare his bed for that purpose, by cutting away all super- 
fluous runners as fast as they appear, and encouraging the old 
plants to make as vigorous a growth as possible; the beds should 
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be watered in dry weather throughout the summer, and upon the 
approach of autumn top dress them with an inch or two of old 
well decomposed manures; the Keen's seedling and other Eng- 
lish varieties, upon the approach of frost, will need a covering 
of leaves or straw, to protect them from injury. This is all 
that need be done. 

When the spring opens, the plants should be looked over and 
divested of all dry or decayed leaves ; the soil, if quite rich, 
need be only hoed, to destroy the weeds and loosen the surface, 
that the rain can penetrate easier; if not, however, of a rich na- 
ture, let another top dressing be added. It is after this that the 
plants will require much attention at the hands of the cultivator; 
if any runners make their appearance before the trusses of fruit, 
they should be cut away carefully; when the flower buds appear, 
cut away all the trusses, but one to each root; and as soon as 
the buds are ready to expand, let them be taken o£f one by one, 
leaving only the first fruit, (the one at' the base of the truss of 
flowers;) the whole strength of the root wiU then nourish the fruit 
that is left, and it will acquire a good size; if the weather should 
prove to be dry, give good waterings occasionally, and if with 
liquid manure, so much the better. No other care is requisite 
but to keep the runners cut away until the fruit is gathered for 
seed. 

But we come to the impregnation of the flowers. As soon 
as the first bud expands, which is generally the one at the base 
of the truss, with a very small, sharp pointed, scissors, cut away 
the anthers which are situated at, and around, the base of the em- 
bryo fruit; as soon as this is done tie a piece of gauze over the 
whole, in order to keep the bees and the wind from carrying the 
farina of other flowers to the stigma; the day after this opera^ 
tion is performed select the stamens from the variety or varieties 
with which it is intended to fertilize the stigma, always taking 
them from a healthy and vigorous plants and a well formed fruit: 
take the gauze from the flower to be impregnated, and, with a 
camel's hair pencil, apply the pollen to the stigma, being very 
careful to topch every part, or an ill formed fruit might be the 
result; tie the gauze over again immediately, and all is finished. 
The cultivator should bear in mind that the embryo fruit should 
be well formed and not depressed, coxcomb-shaped, or unhand- 
somely formed in any way ; otherwise the progeny might exhibit 
the same defect. Be careful to preserve a memorandum of the 
variety or varieties with which every plant is impregnated. 

All the fruits for seed should be managed in the same man- 
ner; and when they are picked wash out the seed immediately, 
and put it in papers, with the remarks and names attached. It 
may remain in the seed room until February, or it may be sown 
in a frame, in the open garden, in August, which method some 
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gramrers have recommended; for our own part we prefer keep- 
ing them until February or March, and then sow thera in pots or 
pans, in the gre6n-house, or in a cold frame. Make the soil rich and 
fine in which the seed is sown, and keep them tolerably moist 
until they vegetate, which will be in from one to four months. 

When the plants which appeared first have acquired a few 
rough leaves, take them out of the seed pans or boxes, and place 
them in small pots, one in each, and in this manner proceed un- 
til May, when the whole should be set out in a well prepared 
bed, placing the plants at a good distance from each other, where 
they are to remain to fruit. The ground should be made tole- 
rably fine and quite rich. Manage the plants in the same man* 
ner as old beds, and keep nearly all the runners cut off until the 
first fruit has appeared, so that the merit of a seedling may be 
ascertained before it is propagated. The second year they will 
produce fruit, when all their properties should be noted down 
carefully, and those which are of a superior character retained 
for cultivation, and the others rooted up and destroyed. The 
second year, however, will not always thoroughly test the char- 
acter of a fruit; and it would be better to let the plants bear an- 
other season, when their superior strength and vigorous condition 
will enable them to produce large and fine specimens of fruit. 

Almost every form, color and property, will be exhibited in 
the fruit; some will be fine flavored but miserable bearers; some 
great producers, but the fruit small; some with very large fruit, 
but without any flavor; some coxcomb-shaped, others long, flat, 
round, &c; some smooth on the surface, others with the seeds 
imbedded; some scarlet, others dark red, and all the interme- 
diate shades of color; and a great variety of foliage will be 
shown: the grower, when summing up the qualities of a fruit, 
should take each into consideration, and give them their due 
estimation. As a standard of excellence, a fruit should possess 
nearly the following properties: vines hardy, capable of living 
through our winters without injury; leaves large, not so nume- 
rous as to shade the fruit too much; scapes of a moderate length, 
80 as to elevate the fruit above the ground, stout, and well 
branched, with numerous peduncles ; flowers large, produced 
tolerably early, and every one succeeded by a well shaped fruit; 
fruit large, round or ovate, well formed, of a good color, and 
polished surface; flesh firm, juicy, scarlet, without a core, of a 
orisk rich grateful flavor. 

The principal of these properties may be thus valued: — Har- 
diness of the vines, 3; flavor, 3; siz^, 2; productiveness, 2; 
firmness of flesh, 2; color, 1. The chance of raising a very 
superior fruit may be considered as one to five hundred. 

When the grower has decided which to save and which to 
raject, he ahould at once proceed to destroy those which are 
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considered as not worth cultivating; for if left in the garden tbej 
are apt to be transplanted into a new bed, and thus confusion may 
arise among the varieties: because a great many of the plants 
produce good fruit is no reason they should be suffered to re- 
main. The stock of fine fruit can be increased to any extent in 
a year or two. 

We have made these remarks at this time in the hope of in- 
ducing amateurs*as well as nurserymen to attempt the raising of 
new varieties of strawberries. As yet the plants of nearly all 
the kinds in cultivation have been introduced from the Eng- 
lish gardens, and are not suited to the severity of our cli- 
mate. There is no reason to doubt that strawberries of su- 
perior flavor and of equal size to any ever originated by English 
horticulturists can be produced in this country, and we hope the 
time is not far distant when we shall not be dependent upon 
England for new varieties* 



Art. II. Roses — new Varieties. — By An Amateur. 

In a former communication I mentioned that Mr. Samuel 
Feast, of this city, had produced a large number of new varie- 
ties of roses, rhododendrons, azaleas, &c. Some of the roses 
are now in bloom, and many of them may be deemed valuable 
additions to our floral collections: I mean additions^ for, unlike 
many new things with which we are blessed from year to year, 
by our friends over the water, they are distinct from all other 
known individuals — ^they are themselves alone. They are not 
old plants with new names either, as very many new plants turn 
out to be. And, by the way, permit me to digress for the- pur- 
pose of giving you an instance of the re-christening of plants, 
evidently for the purpose of increasing sales. In one of your 
numbers of last winter, a correspondent, writing firom Philadel- 
phia, mentioned the monthly cabbage rose, that they had in 
Philadelphia, in such terms that I immediately sent to the person 
whom I guessed was the writer, for the monthly cabbage rose 
spoken of, referring to the Magazine for the description. He 
sent me the rose — and what do you think it proves to be.^ Why, 
the Gloria de jPVance; the same we have had for some time, and 
6f which one of our gardeners (Mr. John Feast,) had an abun- 
dance of saleable plants, the stock of which he got from Phila- 
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delphia. There is no mistake about it — ^the plants are in bloom, 
and speak, as loud as full«blown roses can speak, for themselves. 
Besides which, the label on the plant which I received bears 
thb inscription, (in the hand-writiDg of the person of whom I ob* 
tained it, and who I guess to be the author of the article above 
alluded to in your Magazine.) The label is " Gloria de France, 
or Monthly cabbage." Now, sir, what is the- object of giv- 
ing a new name to this rose, but to enable the person to sell them 
to those who had them before under another name? When your 
Magazine arrived here with the notice of the monthly cabbage, 
all our gardeners and many amateurs were on tiptoe to get it. I 
got the start of them in my hurry to be cheated, and saved them 
Uie expense and trouble of getting what they already possessed. 
The rose is a very fine one, and is not inappropriately called the 
monthly cabbage; but its other and well known name should 
have accompanied the new one, to prevent mistakes, and paying 
dearly for duplicates* By the way, the monthly cabbage sells 
for something mor« in Philadelphia than the Gloria de France, 
which I suppose is to pay for the trouble of giving it a new 
name. 

But to return to Mr. Feast's roses. I have just seen six 
Ayrshire roses, four pure white and two pink, all of exquisite 
form, and very double. The whites are pure almost as snow, 
and the pinks exquisitely rich and bright. But the greatest ac- 
quisitions are those called by him La belle Triumphe, the crim- 
son Ayrshire, the perpetxial Bourbon^ and the double prairie 
rose. La belle Triumphe is very dark crimson in the centre of 
the flower, growing paler towards the circumference, till it gets 
quite light pink, resembling somewhat the .flower of the micro- 
phylla rose. It is very double, and cabbage form. The perpetu- 
al Bourbon is like the old Bourbon rose in form and color, but is a 
perpetual bloomer. The double prairie rose was produced from 
the seed of a plant raised from the seed of the wild rose of the west- 
em prairies. It is decidedly one of the most beautiful roses I ever 
saw. It is of the richest possible crimson, of the cabbage form, 
and when fully open forms a perfect goblet, the petals forming a cup 
so close and compact that it will hold water. In the centre there are 
a few imperfect petals, beautifully striped with white and yellow. 
It is altogether a most valuable addition to our gardens. Some 
of the Ayrshire roses ai-e the most lovely white flowers you can 
imagine. These are only a few, a very few, of the new varie- 
ties of Mr. Feast's roses; but they are so very striking, that I 
thought I would attempt a description of them, as a confirmation 
of what I have before written to you. I ought to mention, also, 
that Mr. John Feast has a very large collection of new varieties 
(also produced by cross impregnation,) of roses, rhododendrons*, 
pelargoniums, azaleas, &c. ^' Last, not k(Mt," permit me to 
mention a couple of. roses in my own collection, 
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highly of. They were raised from seed by a much respected 
lady of South Carolina, now deceased, who did me the great fa-» 
vor of sending them to me, and for which favor I cannot be suf- 
ficiently grateful to her memory. One is the Herbem6nti gran- 
difldra, a very tall growing plant, deep rich pink flowers, double, 
and exquisitely beautiful. The only fault with it is the simulta* 
neous opening of nearly all the buds, thus producing a mass of 
bloom, covering the plant from top to bottom, (it is seven feet 
high,) and thus making the time of its flowering short, only about 
ten days: it is evidently a hybrid. The other is the Herbemont 
musk cluster. The flowers are double the size of the common 
white musk cluster, equally white, much more fragrant, and 
the plant is far more prolific and a perpetual bloomer. Last 
year my plant had three branches; this year it has upwards of 
one hundred and fifty branches, all bearing the buds of large cl«8« 
ters of flowers. Of all plants I ever saw, I never came across 
so thrifty a grower. The fragrance is so profuse that it fills the 
air for fifty yards around. This plant was raised from seed by 
ihe late Mrs. N. Herbemont, of Columbia, S. C, who sent me 
the original plant, retaining only a few cuttings for herself. Like 
her most excellent husband, whose writings I have often seen 
gracing your pages, this lady was passionately fond of floricul- . 
ture, and produced many new varieties of roses and other plants. 
Among them she produced a very large white rose, very double, 
pure white, tall growth, and a perpetual bloomer. Three times 
has she and my very excellent friend, her husband, sent me cut* 
tings and slips of it, but with all my exertions I have never been 
able to make them grow; and Mr. Herbemont informs me that 
he has also failed in every attempt to propagate it, by budding, 
grafting, layering, &c. I do not however despair of getting it, 
as Mr. H. will persevere in his trials to produce a rooted plant. 
From what I have written, you will perceive the propriety of the 
naaies given the Herbemont roses. 

Yours, respectfully, 

.An Amateur. 
JBabtmore, June 10, 1837. 



Art. III. Some Recount of Bariram'^e Botanic Oarden. By 
Alexander Gordon, Botanical Collector. 

Sir, — The nature of my pursuits, leading me at many times 
to parts where I have no opportunity of seeing any ^f ^^o(ffi^* 
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odicals of the day, I have therefore to inform you it is only 
recently I have had the pleasure of perusing the pages of your 
useful and admirably conducted Magazine. It will at all times 
afford me great pleasure if I can contribute any useful matter for 
its pages. In the first place I shall commence with a subject, 
the information respecting which I shall give, will, I am assured, 
afford you great satisfaction. 

Bartram^s Botanic Garden, — I have recently visited this es- 
tablishment, which must, to every admirer of nature, on each 
successive examination, afford pleasure and delight. In your 
number of the Magazine for this month you deeply regret that 
the Baltimore rail-road, at present constructing in its vicinity, 
will " cut up the grounds in such a manner as to entirely destroy 
their beauty, and cause the destruction of some of the old and 
^beautiful specimens of trees which ornament the place, and which 
have so long served as a memento of the zealous labors of the 
elder Bartram and his sons." 

It is with the utmost satisfaction I have to inform you such 
will not be the case. The Rail-Road Company, although the 
law permitted them to do so, have, with a degree of good taste 
and national feeling deserving the highest commendation, deter- 
mined to leave unmolested the whole of the garden — a determi- 
nation which will put them to ten thousand dollars' additional 
expense, — but for which they will be rewarded with the grateful 
thanks of every individual who has experienced the gratification 
of examining the numerous and gigantic specimens of forest trees 
and shrubs which adorn the place. 

The rail-road is now constructing, and passes through part of 
Col. Carr's grounds — but as it was occupied only as a nursery, 
it does not at all interfere with the garden. In fact, from the 
manner in which Col. C. intends to lay out the space between 
his house and the rail-road, it will, in my opinion, be a decided 
improvement, and add another feature of attraction to this so 
deservedly far-famed estaWishment.* 

I am yours, most respectfully, 

Alexander Gordon. 

Philadelphia, June 20, 1837. 

* Col. Carr informed me it is his intention to dispose of the |;arden, 
on condition that it might be purchased by either the Philadelphia Hor- 
ticultural Society or any private gentleman who would presierve the 
characteristic features of the grounds. To the Philadelphia Horticul- 
tural Society Col. Carr, with a feeling which does him credit, would 
make a sacrifice. 'Tis sincerely to be hoped the ladies and gentlemen 
of this institution will avail themselves of this opportunity to obtain a 
place which, as far as respects a garden, will render their Society un- 
paralleled by any other in America. 
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[We shall be extremely- happy to hear from our correspotident 
often: for the above gratifying information Mr. Gordon will 
please accept our sincere thanks. — Cond.] 



Art. IV. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; mth some 
•Account of those tohich it v>ould be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards^ s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of PlanUi 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Cwiis's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss. 6(2. colored, Ss, 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., P. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowerine Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s, Gd, each. 

I%e Horticultural Journal, FhrisVs Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; \s, each. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS, PoLTPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

'Ranunculdceoe, 

DELPHI'MUM 
Tar. Barldw^ (garden variety) Barlow'i Delphininm. A hardy perennial plant; growing 

fVom six to eight feet high; with bine flowers; appearing in aummer; incieaaed by divla- 

ion of the root. Bot. Reg., 1944. 
iTelphintum pbosnicium of some cataloguee. 

This is a very splendid double variety of the larkspur, "pre- 
senting to the eye," as Dr. Lindley remarks, " the most gor- 
geous mass of lapis-lazuli blue that he is acquainted with in 
the vegetable kingdom.'* Messrs. Rollmsons, of Tooting, from 
whose garden the specimen was furnished, from which the draw- 
ing was taken, state that they received it from a friend m Man- 
chester several years a^o, under the name of Delphinium Bar- 
Idwu, and they believe it to have been raised by a florist of that 
name in the neighborhood of Manchester: undoubtedly it is a 
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hybrid production, and^ supposc^d, between D. grandifldrum and 
el&tum, it partaking in its growth and j9owers of the character of 
both. It is very easy of cuhivation, and appears to flourish in 
every soil and situation. Plants of it remain in bloom ^^throughout 
the whole summer and autumn, the principal stems sometimes at- 
taining tlie height of seven or eight feet, and much branched." 
Messrs. Rollinsons have disposed of plants to most of the nurse- 
rymen in Britain. It is a fine variety, being of a deeper and 
more brilliant blue than the double Chinese, and the flowers set 
together m<3^e thickly upon the spikes. We received a plant 
from England, a few years since, under this name, but, unfor- 
tunately, it died. We believe it is not, at present, in any of the 
nurseries or private gardens in this country, but its great beauty 
should claim for it a place in every collection of elegant plants, 
and we hope it will be soon introduced. It is, undoubtedly, as 
hardy as the D. montknum. {Bat. Reg.^ April.) 

Fapavericece. 

OintV8E>f « ( ClbryMiff, a celebrmted Homeric beauty: Uie name allative to the golden color of 
the flowere. 
eompicu lAndL Dwarf Chryseft. An annual plant; growing elr inchee high; with yel- 
low and orange flowen; appearing in summer; increased by seeds, fiot. Erg., 1948. 

This is another species (?) of the well known and universal- 
ly admired genus £schsch6Itzta, which, it now seems, must give 
way to that of Chrys^i^. The. continual changing of generic and 
specific names of plants by botanists has tended to create great 
confusion in their nomenclature, and it is much to be regretted 
they so often take place. That there have been errors, both 
with Linnaeus and his followers, there can be no doubt; indeed, 
from the manner in which many plants have been described, from 
dried specimens alone, it must have been impossible not to have 
recorded some mistakes; these, however, should only be cor- 
rected with great deliberation and care. Modern botanists have 
been denounced for changing the names of plants; for making 
several new genera from one old one; for entirely abolishing others, 
and for placing many genera in different orders^ from those in 
which they have been formerly situated: not to admit that such 
corrections may sometimes, and perhaps frequently, be made, 
would be at once acknowledging, what few would be willing to, 
the attainment of perfection in the science, even in its infancy. 
That some needless alterations have been made is well known, 
but that others have been so, correctly and judiciously, is equal- 
ly apparent; and a long time must elapse before the immense 
number of plants already discovered will be assigned their proper 
places in the respective systems of Linnsus and Jussieu. 

With regard to the alteration of the genus Escbscholtzta to 
that of Chrys^i^, all must allow, however correct or incorrect it 
may be, ^'that the substitution of so harmonious a word as 
Chrysdu for the barbarous combination of conflicting consonants 
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in the word Eschsch61tzia," is a welcome change. To give our 
readers, particularly those who are interested in the subject, an 
opportunity of judging of the propriety of the alteration, we 
copy the following remarks: Dr. Lindley states that they were 
sent him by a botanical friend, on whose correct judgment he 
could place great reliance:— *^^ It is surprising that so great a vio- 
lation of an established botanical rule, as is contained in the gene- 
ric name Eschsch61tzta, should have been so long permitted to 
remain. The rule to which we refer, is, that two different gene- 
ra should not both be named in honor of the same individual, |0r 
of the same family. Thus, for example, the name Linnse^a must 
be held to commemorate both the elder and the younger Linneus, 
and it would not be allowable to establish a different genus Lin- 
nes^a in honor of the latter. It is evident that nothing but con- 
fusion would arise from neglecting a rule of such plain utility. 

^^ Now, in the present case, the generic naine Esclisch61tzia 
has been previously appropriated to a genus among the Labik- 
ce9B, and dedicated to the memory of Eschscholtz, senior; this 
genus has been universally received, among others* by Mr. Ben- 
tham, in his recent arrangement of the Labikcess; and, conse- 
quently, the same name cannot be applied with any propriety to 
designate a different genus of the order Papaverkceae, in com- 
memoration of his son Eschscholtz, junior, the botanist who 
accompanied Kotzebue in his voyage round the world. It is 
true that we find the former name spelt Elscholtzta in botanical 
works, which appears to make a difference between them; but 
this has no better foundation than an error of the press; the two 
individuals to whom the genera are dedicated, standing to each 
other, as we have already remarked, in the relation of father and 
son. It is time, therefore, that this anomaly should be removed 
from our nomenclature, and that the name should be preserved 
to the plant to which it was originally appropriated." 

Dr. Lindley considers these observations ^^ as unanswerable/' 
and has consequently figured this species (or variety) under the 
name Chrysei*, to which both the old calif6rnica and crdcea be- 
long. We can hardly believe the crdcea and the comp&cta to 
be any thing more than varieties of the calif6rnica; we have rais- 
ed the crdcea from seeds, varying in shades of color from yellow to 
deep orange. Mr. Nuttall has informed us that he saw both the 
orange and yellow ones growing together in California, and he 
considers one as only a variety of the other. C. calif6rnica is, 
however, biennial, or of three or four years' duration, while the 
crdcea is only annual, all our attempts to carry it through the 
winter having proved unavailing. Dr. Lindley remarks that the 
compdcta ** seems to stand in much the same relation to C. cal- 
if6rnica and crdcea as those to each other; that is to say, if tbey 
are distinct, so is this: but if they are varieties of only one spe- 
cies, this must be reduced to that species also." C'ooale 
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The flower is similar to the others, onlj varying in color, the 
base of the petals being of a deep orange, shaded into a pale yel- 
low towards the edges: its habit is densely dwarf. Nothing is 
said of its native place, but it is probably from California. {Bot. 
Reg. J April.) 

C. cr6cea, from seeds self sown, is now in bloom in our gar- 
den: it produces seed in much greater abundance, grows more 
freely, and flowers far more profusely than the C. calif6mica, 
and will soon take the place of the latter, to its almost utter ex- 
clusion. Seeds planted early this month will bloom freely in 
September. 

Papitver orientkle and bracteiitum are now (June ]5,) splen- 
didly in flower; they are among the showiest perennials: we have 
blooms which will measure ten inches in diameter. 

Legumindcea. 
In this order we have several fine perennial lupins in flower. 
L. polyphyllus and p. &lba are both splendid, particularly the 
former, upon one single plant of which there are now fully ex- 
panded eight or ten spikes of flowers, four feet high, with up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty corols on each. It is one of the 
finest ornaments of the garden at this season, and no collection 
should be without it. The spikes of blooms far surpass those of 
the finest hyacinths, to which they have not an unapt resem- 
blance at a short distance; their many-parted leaves, nearly 
erect upon the footstalks, have a light and elegant appearance, 
contrasting beautifully with the tall, erect, and graceful spikes of 
blossoms. L. polyphyllus var. dlba is less showy than its pa- 
rent, but is, nevertheless, a fine plant. L. HillenidniM is also in 
bloom; it is an humble species, with dense spikes, about a foot 
high, of very deep blue flowers, and is a charming plant. An- 
other species, more robust than the last, but less so than the 
polyphyllus, is likewise flowering; the specific name is lost: the 
flowers, which are two-colored, pale yellow and blue, aie rather 
thinly set upon the spikes, and not very numerous. All the 
lupins like a light, sandy soil, in which they flourish in great per- 
fection: in one retentive of moisture they invariably grow weak, 
and, finally, disappear. There are a number of perennial species, 
all highly deserving of cultivation. 

Geranidcea. 
Geraniums. — At Mr. Wilder's Dennis's Perfection has been 
in flower, and is, we presume, yet in fijll splendor. It is a fine 
variety, and has been by the grower of it styled the " Prince of 
•Geraniums:" still, only to the eye of the connoisseur of this 
tribe, it has not the striking appearance of many common sorts. 
In the catalogue of Messrs. Dennis & Co., for 1837, we learn 
that this variety has given general satisfaction to the lovers of this 
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family io England: there has also been produced from it ^^ a nu- 
merous progeny of highly finished individuals, all partaking of 
. the fine habit of their parent, but vying in some new beauty of su- 
perior shape, color, or size of bloom." Indeed, like the dahlia, 
there seems to be no end to the new varieties, and perfection in 
the flower seems to be as far distant as it was when Sweet first 
commenced his elegant work on the tribe. Mr. Widnall, the 
celebrated dahlia grower, has raised a seedling from Dennis's 
Perfection, which far surpasses the latter. Numerous other 
seedlings have been raised, the past two years, of great merit: we 
copy the following description of three new ones from an adver- 
tising sheet for this year, raised by Mr. Rendle, a nurseryman. 

Rendle^s Alarm. — A seedling of 1835, a most beautiful form, 
deeper crimson ground than Perfection, a most beautiful dark 
round spot on the upper petals, with a splendid white centre. 

Criterion. — This flower is of a splendid shape, large in the 
way of the Gem, but a much brighter color, with a most beautiful 
white centre. The plant is of an excellent habit, and a most 
profuse bloomer. 

Helen Mc Gregor. — A splendid pure white, flowers very large 
and flat, and forms a complete circle; shows its bloom above the 
foliage, in a most beautiful and novel style, a very dark round 
spot on the upper petals. This is not equalled by any white 
flower in cuhivation. 

No doubt these varieties will find their way into the collections 
of this country, in a year or two, through the different nursery- 
men. 

Yioldcem. 

Pansies.-^We have lately seen, at Mr. Walker's, some fine 
new seedlings, which equal, if not excel, both as regards size 
and color, any that he has heretofore produced. Those who 
have seen his Othello will think this is high praise; but it is no 
more than truth. One to which he has given the rather inelegant 
cognomen of Hecate, is very remarkable for its size, its firmness 
of petal, and its hemispherical outline — properties which every 
good flower should possess, to entitle it to a name. The color 
of the two upper petals is a porcelain blue; the lower ones light 
purple towards the edges, and shaded into a yellow, which in- 
creases in brilliancy towards the eye: the habit of the plant is 
good. Another, called the Queen of violets, is a charming 
one, not, however, of the largest size. We found Othello, Clio, 
Village maid, Adelaide, and some others, beautifully in bloom; 
the first of these with some remarkably large flowers: this is a 
first-rate variety, possessing most of the good properties of a 
pansy for producing seed, by impregnation, from which to raise 
new kinds. 
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Mr. Walker has a large bed of plants just up, from which he 
expects to raise a few splendid varieties; amateurs may rest as- 
sured that he will name nothing that is not as good as bis Othel- 
lo. All lovers of this brilliant flower should call and look at his 
seedlings. 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
Gesneredi^cedd. 

GE&KKRJS 
lateiltia £»iwff. Brick-red Gesnera. A stove herbacfiout plant: growing from one to two feet 
liigli} with scarlet flnwerBj appearing iD June: cultivated in peat and loam: a native of 
Brazil, fiot. Reg., 1950. 

^^ Most nearly allied to 6. fauciiilis, (see vol. II., p. 25,) 
from which it differs in the leaves being more round, the flowers 
smaller, the flower-stalks longer, the base of the upper lip of 
the corolla as wide as the apex, the narrow orifice of the tube, 
and the truncated middle lobe of the lower lip." It belongs to 
the bulbous species of the genus. The flowers are scarlet, and 
very showy, from six to ten appearing on the terminal racemes, 
the lower ones axillary; the corolla is tomentose, the lip long 
and emarginate. It is a native of Brazil, from whence it was in- 
troduced by the London Horticultural Society, in whose collec- 
tion it flowered in 1834. {Bot. Reg.^ April.) 

Few of the Gesneras are cultivated in the collections of plants 
in this country: they are extremely beautiful, and deserve more 
attention at the hands of the amateur. 

Schrophularidcece. 

PfNTSTE'MON 
brevifldrui LindL Short-flowered Pentetemon. A perennial herbaceous plant; growin^^ two 
feet high; with white and purple flnwers; appearing in September; increased by cuttings; 
cultivated in peat and loam; a native of California; introduced in 1835. Bot. Beg., 1946. 

Plants of this species were raised from seeds picked from the 
dried specimens sent by Mr. Douglas to the London Horticul- 
tural Society. In its native country it ^^ appears to be a stout 
branchy plant, bearing a profusion of small white and purple 
flowers." In its cultivated state, however, it is so tender and 
difficult to manage, that its native beauty is but partially develop- 
ed. It appears to be hardy, but though it grows tolerably freely 
during summer, it perishes during the winter; and only two weak 
and puny speciniens are all that now remain. The stem is erect, 
the leaves ovate-lanceolate: the flowers appear in fastigate panicles, 
and are, from their number, very ornamental. A strong plant, 
covered with blossoms, must be a very interesting object. {Bot. 
Reg.j April.) 

Several varieties of calceolarias are now in bloom at Mr. 
Towne's, some of which are very splendid. The var. Grand 
Sultan is now in flower in most of the collections around Boston. 
Mr. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, has raised a new, and, we 
have been informed, elegant seedling. Mr. Wilder had a num.- 
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ber of seedling plants last wmter, but whether they have yet 
flowered or not, we have not learnt. 

Labidcex. 
GardoqulR Hookiru — Seeing you have referred to Mr. Pax- 
ton's figure of this plant, and as it is so great a favorite, I beg 
leave to correct several misrepresentations respecting its locality, 
&c. At the same time tliey, I am well aware, are not attributa- 
ble to Mr. Faxton, as I know they originated in SwteVs Flower 
Garden^ and when last in England I wrote Mr. David Don on 
the subject; but having been since in the West Indies, and see- 
ing them copied in the Magazine of Botanyj I have no know- 
ledge whether they were attended to, but, from the latter cause, 
I am led to infer otherwise. 

The Gardoquia was first discovered by Lewis Le Conte, 
Esq., in the month of September, 1830, on the banks of the 
AUamaha River. This gentlemen, to whom England is at the 
president indebted for many of its choicest floral gems, which 
through me were there introduced, not only informed me of the lo- 
cality of this plant, but took a three days' journey to show it 
me. I took the plants with me to England, in the spring of 
1832, left them with Mr. Skirving, of Liverpool, as they were 
sickly, to be transmitted to Mr. Geo. Charlwood, of London, 
entire. Sometime afterwards some were sent. My directions 
to Mr. Charlwood were, that should the plant prove a new ge- 
nus, to call it Lec6ntia, but if only a new species, to give that 
gentleman the credit which he so justly merited, by giving its 
specific name, Lec6atu; — judge then, of. my astonishment, in 
1835, on my return to England, to find this honor conferred on 
Dr. Hooker. Such is the history of this pretty shrub. It 
grows on a sandy hill, and, as far as I know its locality, is con- 
fined to that spot. 

You say Mr. Buist imported this plant from London, — ^both 
Mr. Buist and myself know how he became possessed of the 
plant, or rather, I should say, plants; but as I should be sorry to 
attempt to make your work the medium of a private controversy, 
I shall only add, Mr. B. obtained his plant in Philadelphia. No 
plantSy whatever seeds may, have been imported from England. — 
Yours J respectfully J Alexander Gordon^ {Botanical Collector j) 
Philadelphia^ June 20, 1837. 

MoNOCOTTLEDOMOUa PlANTS. 

Jlmaryllidkcesi. 

FANCRA»TIUM 
oalithlnam Cap-flowerod Sea-daffodil. A stove bulb; frowiBK fttmi two to three and a balf 
feet bigh} with wbite flowen: appearing In eammer : a native of Brazil. Paz. Mag. Hot., 

Vol.111. ' Kl- • -• » 

A species long known in the gardens of Britain, but sel- 
dom met with in collections. It is a very beautiful plant, with a 
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Bcape, about two feet high, terminated with two or more lai^e, 
clear white, delightfully fragrant flowers, which remain in perfec- 
tion an ^^ amazing length of time." The specimen from which 
the drawing was taken was furnished by Mr. Campbell, of the 
Manchester Botanic Garden. It is cultivated in the same man- 
ner as the other species. (Pax, Mag, Bot.^ April.) 

nShtrameriiM. — A number of species of this beautiful family 
are now blooming in various collections in the vicinity of Boston. 
In the collection of J. W. Boot, Esq., A. pulcbella (Hook^rt 
Swt.,) psittacina, F16s Martini, and a species, of which the name 
is lost, are in full flower. The St. Martin's flower is the most 
beautiful, in our opinion, of the whole. We have Pelegrina^ 
raised from seeds, psittacina, and a species, which we suppose 
to be aurantiaca, in bloom: the latter is very handsome, with 
bright orange flowers, elegantly striped, on the upper sepals, with 
a deeper tint. 

Orchiddcex, 

B£NANTHE?RA 
coGcinoa Scarlet-flowered Alr-pIant. A ttove epiphyte; Rrowlnjc twelre feet high; with 
■carlet flowen; appearing In October; a native of China. Pai. Mag. Bot., Vol. lU. 

For a long time previous to the introduction of this plant into 
Europe, its beauty was partially known, both from the reports of 
various travellers in China, and from a work of Loureiro, a mis- 
sionary, published in 1790: the London Horticultural Society 
also possessed a drawing of it; but it was not^intil it first pro- 
duced its flowers in Britain, at Claremont, in the garden of 
Prince Leopold, that its surpassing splendor became generally 
known to European cultivators. The Chinese cultivate it in 
their houses, suspended from the ceiling in a basket, or some 
other proper utensil, from whence its gorgeous flowers hang grace- 
fully, displaying a mass of bloom which has often been said to 
^^ surpass almost every other vegetable product known." 

From the reports of its beauty great exertions were made to 
introduce the plants into England. It was soon procured. At 
various times it was received, and always recognized, from its 
peculiar long leafy stems, veinless leaves, and fleshy tortuous 
roots. A long time elapsed after the plants had become general- 
ly introduced into the various collections, before any correct idea 
could be formed of the precise nature of its inflorescence, and 
all eflbrts to make the plants produce bloom seem to have been 
for a long time entirely fruitless, until Mr. Fairburn, (then gar- 
dener to Prince Leopold,) from an idea that the plants had l^en 
generally grown in too dry an atmosphere, tried the experiment 
of enveloping the stems with moss, and keeping it constantly 
moist, exposing the plants as much as possible to the sun; the 
result was the development of a panicle of flowers, two and 
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a half feet long, which opened at Clareoiont in the moQth of 
October, 1827, from which a drawing was taken for the Bot. 
Reg., t. 1131. Mr. Paxton thinks, however, that "a mis- 
take has arisen as to the real cause of its flowering; it havmg, 
in collections where a great moisture is continually- kept up, 
rarely or never flowered." At Wentworth, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Cooper, it has flowered several successive years: 
this experienced cultivator never washes his plants overhead, 
nor keeps up a very moist heat. Mr. Paxton details his method 
of cultivating the plant from which the present drawing was taken, 
which is as follows: — " About April, 1836, we had a plant put 
into a small house appropriated to the growth of a few stove 

!)lants, in which the heat varied from 65° to 70^: it was kept 
iree from moisture, except what arose from watering and occa- 
sionally syringing. Here the whole of the plant was exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun, and, as might be expected, this treat- 
ment caused the leaves slightly to shrivel, as well as turn a little 
yellow, but by occasionally washing them over in the afternoon, 
with the syringe, the plant did not sufier much; after it had been 
in this exposed situation for three months, we had the satisfaction 
of seeing two fine spikes of flowers pushing forth, one of which 
came to maturity. We have but little doubt, if proper attention 
is paid to placing the plant near the glass, and without the use of 
shade, that a flower-bud will soon make its appearance on a well 
established plant: it is necessary here to observe, that the plant 
ought to be six or eight feet high before this experiment is at- 
tempted." 

The plant may be described as having a long, round, leafy 
stem, sometimes branched, sending out many long fleshy tortu- 
ous roots, which cling firmly to a wall, the stem of a tree, or 
any other object within its reach, and which take hold so firmly 
as to be separated only with injury. The leaves are disposed 
in two uniform opposite rows, of a dark green color. The 
flowers are very numerous, and produced on a loose panicle, the 
stalks of which are hard and round. The sepals and petals are 
of a pale scarlet, obscurely blotched with a deeper tint. It is a 
native of Cochin China, where it grows on the branches of trees. 
(Pax. Mag, Bot.^ April.) 

Mr. Wilder possesses a plant of the Renanth^ra coccin^a^ 
which is yet, however, quite small; but as it is a rapid grower 
when duly supplied with heat and moisture, it will probably ere 
long display its splendid blossoms. 

Oncidium flexu6sum, ia the collection of Mr. Wilder, has 
been, the past month, elegantly in bloom. A panicle or spike 
was thrown out, twenty-seven inches in length, which was cover- 
ed with upwards of ninety flowers;' this is, we believe, the first 
plant of this species which has ever flowered in the country. 
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incepi var. Barkeriana Lindl. Mr. Barker's vmriety. A utove epiphyte: growing a foot 
high; Willi liluc floweri; appearing In December^ a native of Mexico. Bet Reg., 1947. 

'^ In general appearance, like Lae^lia &nceps." A beautiful 
plant, with delicate lilac sepals and petals, the lip marked, on 
the inner side, with deep rich purplish red, which has a very 
striking appearance. From one to three flowers are produced 
on a spike, a' foot high. It was introduced from Mexico by 
Messrs. Lowe & Co., and flowered in the rich collection of 
George Barker, Esq., of Birmingham. It is supposed to be 
common in some parts of Mexico; cultivated m the same roafl- 
ner as the cattleyas. {Bot. Reg,^ April.) 

TSICHOCE'NTRUH (from trieoxj a hair, and kentrony either a ipec or a centre; but the appK- 
eabtlhy of the mode le not apparent, nor ie it eiplatned bv its antlior, Mr. Poppig.) 
fZiecum ImuU. Btown-JUnMred Trichocentrum. A stove epiphyte; growing a few inche# 
biffh; with white and crimson flowera; appearing in July: a native of Mexico. Bot. Aeg., 

lasi. 

This is a very pretty plant, though less, showy than many of 
the epiphytes: the flowers appear on short p^sululous stems: 
the se|>als are of a greenish red, and the labellum of a pure 
white, touched with deep crimson at the base. It was import- 
ed by Knight, of the King's Road, in whose nursery it flower- 
ed in July last. It is stated to be '^ by no means of difficult 
cultivation." {Bot, Reg., April.) 

Monaehanthi et Myanthi cristatd. — Dr. Lindley gives, under 
these names, a figure of one of the most singular productions of 
nature. He states that '^ in November, 1836, Ilis Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire was so kind as to put into my hands the 
extraordinary flower represented in the accompanying plate, 
which may be regarded as one of the greatest curiosities that our 
gardens ever produced. Accustomed, as botanists now are, to 
the freaks and masqueradings of nature, and to the strangest de- 
parture from all rules, at every step among orchidaceous plants, 
there is certainly nothing upon record to be for a moment com- 
pared with the case before us. It is that of a plant of Myanthue 
crietatiu changing into a Monachanthus, related to Mon(icIum- 
thus viridisj and combining, in its own proper person, no fewer 
than three supposed genera, J^fyanthu8, Monaehanthus, and Cat€t' 
setum. 

^^ I doubt very much whether any one would have believed in 
the possibility of such transmutations upon weaker evidence than 
diat I am about to produce. At least, for my own part, I am 
much in the position of the person who, upon being assured of 
the truth of an improbable story, exclaimed, ^ Why, sir, I 
would not believe it if I saw it myself !' I am the first botanist 
who ever witnessed any of these changes: my observation was 
put upon record several years ago, and yet, when I read it again, 
in 1833, 1 really bdieved I must have been mistaken, and doubt- 
ed my own positive testimony. In this very Botanical Register, 
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vol. XII., fol. 966, in April, 1826, is the following note under 
Catasetum cristatuin: — 

^^ ' The importance of the peculiarity which exists in the label- 
lum (namely, its flattened, or furzed and crested state,) is mani- 
fested in a singular manner by a curious monster of this plant, 
which we have observed on an individual in the Horticultural 
Society's Garden. Among flowers of the ordmary structure 
two or three others were observed, in which the labellum was 
precisely of the same nature as that of Catasetum tridentatum; 
that is to say, destitute of the crested appendage, and perfectly 
galeate and naked.' 

^^ This, I repeat, appeared to me so extraordinary a statement, 
especially as after seven years it had never been corroborated by 
any other case of the kind, that I concluded I must have made 
some mistake, and I accordingly formed the genus Myanthui 
out of a species nearly allied to the very Catasetum cristatum, 
which, in IBM, I had seen sporting back to C. tridentatum. 

^^Not content with this, I added die genus MonachcMthuSy dis- 
tinguishing it from Catasetum, by the want of cirrhi on its 
column, and' by its penanth being turned back; and when the 
original species, J)f. viridis^ was sent to me from Wentworth, 
previously to the publication in this work, fol. ] 752, I felt no 
doubt of its being an entirely distinct plant. Even when Lord 
Fitzwilliam assured me that it was beyond all doubt an accidental 
sport of Catasetum tridefUatum^ I still adhered to my idea that 
an imported plant of Monachanthus viridis had been accidentally 
taken for the latter common species. Nor do I think that, as 
a botanist, I was to be blamed for these errors; the genera being 
founded upon characters which were apparently important, and 
which most assuredly no one could d priori have suspected could 
pass into each other, in the manner that has now been seen. If, 
however, it should be thought that I ought to have been aware of 
such metamorphoses, 1 at least have lost no time in acknowledg- 
ing the mistakes, and putting others on their guard against them 
for the future." 

After describing the way in- which they pass into each other, 
which would not be understood very well without the accompany- 
ing plate, Dr. Lindley states that ^' the necessary consequence is, 
that the supposed genera Myanthus and Monachanthus must be re- 
stored to Catasetum^ and I Lave no doubt now, although no proof 
has been seen of it, that Mormodes must share the same fate. But 
which of the species have their masks on, and which shew their 
real faces, I certainly will not at present presutoe to guess.'' 

Mr. Schomburgh, of Demarara, has lately found a specimen of 
Monachinthus, sporting to a crested My4nthus. Such singular 
deviations from nature we deem it our duty to record, for the 
benefit of American botanists and amateurs who may not aU pos- 
Bess this work. {Bot. Reg., April.) „,.ized.yGoOgle 
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AsphodelidceiB. 
Gladiolus var. pudibundus. — This splendid variety, noticed in 
our vol. II. p. 63, has been, and we presume still is, displaying 
its exquisite blossoms at Mr. Wilder's, who informs us that it is 
a most valuable plant. 



Art. V. CaUs at Gardens and Nurseries, 

Mr, Walker^s Tulip-show. — This show, which we adverted to in our 
last, took placq at Mr. Walker's warden the first week in June, and 
was one of the most gorgeous displays of this famous flower which we 
have ever had the pleasure of observing. The tulip is but little culti- 
vated in this country, particularly the finer varieties, and there are few 
collections which can claim the credit of growing such as are consider- 
ed of value by the amateur or connoisseur. In this instance, however, 
Mr. Walker may be truly said to lead in the " fancy." llis bed has 
been considered for several years as one of the best m the vicinity of 
Boston, and the additions which he has made to it the past season have 
been of such fine kinds as to place it, probably, before any other in the 
country. When we saw it the finest varieties had not fully expanded, 
but such as were we much admired. 

The bed contained seven hundred bulbs, and upwards of two hun- 
dred varieties; it was arranged with seven rows in width and one hun- 
dred in length : the tallest growing sorts were placed in the centre row, 
and the lowest at the outer edges. The whole presented a blaze of 
splendor and varied colors unknown in any other flower. What we 
much admired was Mr. Walker's arrangement for shading the blooms; 
this consisted of a strong but light frame-work, about six feet high, at 
the sides and ends, ana surmounted by a ridge-pole; to this was at- 
tached a canvass, which could be rolled up or let down, as the state of 
the weather permitted; when down it reached about halfway from the 
frame to the ground; from this distance to the ground was a light lat^ 
tice fence, painted greeny at each end was a sliding canvass door. The 
whole could thus be protected from the wind and rain. It is one of the 
neatest structures of the kind we have ever seen, and Mr. Walker must 
have been at great expense in fitting up the same. 

It would occupy too much space to enumerate all the fine kinds, but 
the following are a few which we thought worthy a place in every 
first-rate cofiection: — Bibloemens: Incomparable Diana, Francis Pri- 
mus, Holmes's King, Rose vesta, Marie Louise, Strong's rose, gloria 
aiborum, Ambassador d'Holland, La Sultan, Neal's Jefferson, and 
Louis XVI. Bixarres: Capt. Marry att, Sir F. Burdett, and gloria 
mundi. Neal's Jefferson is a very superb bibloemen, broke in New 
York, by Mr. Neal : it is a middle row bulb, and its growth vigorous. 
Louis A VI. was not fully out when we saw it, but it was sufficiently so 
to convince us that it yet retains its high character. 

Mr. Walker has several seedlings which have broke this year, but 
there are no remarkable ones among them. The plants were very 
well grown, and the colors run much less than in any collection we 
have before seen. On the whole it was a most gratifym^ display, and 
we hope the remuneration which Mr. Walker has received from the 
public nas been such as will induce him to continue his exhibition next 
year. — Cond, • r- i 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Young Gardener^s .Ssristanty earUaining a Cata- 
logue of Garden and Flower Seeds, with practical directiom 
under each head for the cultivation of Culinary FegetabUs 
and Flowers. Mso, directions for cultivating Frnit Trees^ 
the Grape Vine, ^c; to which is added a Calendar, showing 
the work necessary to be done in the various departments of 
Gardening, in every month of the year. Seventh edition, 
improved. By Thomas Bridgeman. 1 vol. 12mo. 360 
pages. New York, 1837. 

Whoever has watched the rapid strides which horticulture 
has made in this country within a fe^ years, and felt interested 
in its future prospects, must .have noticed the little attentioB 
which has heen paid to the department generally termed kitchen 
gardening: while new fruits and new flowers and flowering plants 
have been eagerly sought after, and introduced only at great ex- 
pense, the products of the kitchen garden have been sadly ne^ 
glected. As important as the various articles are, and still more 
important as are the new varieties which are yearly produced^ 
the market gardens of this country are greatly deficient in many 
of the best. The old kinds are still grown, and, from the effects 
of prejudice, in many instances, new varieties are discarded, amd 
not allowed a fair trial, to ascertain their respective merits. 

In the cultivation of vegetables the American gardener has yet 
much to learn — much to acquire before he will be able to grow 
plants to any thing like perfection; and as regards the quantity 
of vegetables to be produced from a given quantity of ground, 
with all his calculating powers, natural to a great portion of our 
countrymen, he will have to practice gardening many years be- 
fore he will gather as numerous crops as his transatlantic neigh- 
bors. The proper rotation of crops, too, a subject of the first 
importance, in market gardening, is but little understood, and 
much less carried into practice. A judicious adaptation of ma- 
nures to particular soils, and the art of improving poor and un- 
productive ones, are, also, each> subjects which have not suffi- 
ciently engaged the attention of the market gardener. 

But if we take a single glance at the progress of gardening 
in this country, we shall see to what causes these defects are 
to be attributed. The principal of them has been the want of 
correct and useful information, gathered from the practice of our 
own scientific men, upon the various departments, and the other 
the wide difihsion of works, for the want of something better, 
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compiled and arraoged wholly from English publications, without 
paying the least attention to the great difference between the cli- 
mates of the two countries: these compilations, too, by individuals 
wholly uninformed upon the subject, have been rendered still more 
objectionable; and, passing often under the name of original infor- 
mation, have been the guide of many cultivators, who have found 
out, too late, that a strict adherence to the rules frequently laid 
down has only ended in disappointment. These, with an obsti- 
nate prejudice to practise gardening emperically, to mark out no 
new track which reason may dictate, or the alteration of climate, 
or change of soil or situation require, and an utter dislike to aU 
look gardening whatever^ have been the principal causes of so 
limited a knowledge upon the subject. 

It was at this period, when the number of farming and gar- 
dening periodicals in the country was very limited, that this 
work, the title of which we have placed at the head of this arti- 
cle, made its appearance. The author was well known as pos- 
sessing considerable knowledge upon the subject, having prac- 
tised market gardening upwards of seventeen years. The ready 
sale of six editions of the work, and its passage to a seventh, 
are good evidences chat the information he has given to the pub- 
lic has been of such a kind as to render it an excellent guide 
both to the . market gardener, the amateur, and the gentleman. 
It is so long since it first made its appearance that it may seem al- 
together superfluous to notice it at this time; but as this edition 
contains many additions and improvements, and as many of 
our readers may have never seen it, we are glad to avail our- 
selves of an opportunity to make some extracts. 

Commencing the volume are some ^^ General Remarks on the 
management of the Kitchen Garden :" these embrace some 
excellent hints, and the following we commend to the attention 
of the gardener. 

" Previoas to entering on the work of a garden, the gardener should 
lay down rules for his future tfovemnient. In order to this, he should 
provide himself with a blank oook. In this he should first lay out a 
plan of his garden, allotting a place for all the different kinds of vege- 
• tables he intends to cultivate. As he proceeds in the business of plant- 
ing his grounds, if he were to keep an account of every thing he does 
relative to his garden, he would soon obtain some knowledge of the 
art. This the writer has done for the last seventeen years, and he flat- 
ters himself that a publication of the results of his practice will be in- 
teresting and useful to his readers. 

" If ffardeners were to make it a rule to record the dates and particu- 
lars of their transactions relative to tillage, plan ting,&«., they would know 
when to expect their aeeds to come up, and how to regulate their crops 
for succession^ and, when it is considered that plants of the Bras$ica, 
or cabbage tribe, are apt to get infected at the root3» if too frequently 

Canted in the same ground, and that a rotation of crops in general is 
ineficial, it will appear evident that a complete register of every thinf^ 
relative to culture is essential to the well-being of a garden." 
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There are some gardeners, and many farmers, who beliere 
that seeds, unless planted at just such a time, will not flourish or 
arrive at maturity in season. Those who have this mistaken 
idea should read the following attentively. 

" Some gardeners, as well as some writers, recommend certain fixed 
days for sowing and planting particular kinds of seeds; I think it neces- 
sary to guard ray readers from being misled. The failure of crops mav 
be often attributed to the observance of certain days for sowing, if 
some kinds of seeds be sown when the ground is wet and cold, they 
will become chilled in the ffround, and seldom vegetate. If they be 
sown in vei y dry weather, the germinative parts of the seed may be- 
come .injured by the burning rays of the sun, or the young plants may 
get devoured by insects as fast as they come up." 

Rotation of crops, the author thinks, and rightly, is a most 
important point, and should be particularly attended to. ^^ Vir- 
gil," he says, ^'who was a true philosopher, as well as a poet, 
very justly observes, that * the true repose of the earth is a 
change of its productions.'" 

^< It is a curious fact, that a plant may be killed by the poison which 
it has itself secreted, as a viper may be stung to death by its own ven- 
om. Hence it has been vefy generally noticed, that the soil in which 
some particular vegetables have grown, and into which they have dis- 
charged the excretions of their roots, is rendered noxious to the pros- 
perity of plants of the same or allied sjiecies, though it bequite adapted 
to the growth and support of other distinct species of vegetables. 

'* It is proved by experience, that fall spinach is an excellent prepara^ 
tive for beets, carrots, radishes, salsify, and all other tap, as well as tu- 
berous-rooted, vegetables. 

" Celery, or potatoes, constitute a suitable preparative for cabbage, 
cauliflower, and all other plants of the Brassica tribe; also artichokes, 
asparagus, lettuce, and onions, provided that such ground be well situ- 
ated, which is a circumstance always to be duly considered in laying 
out a garden. 

" Lands that have long lain ib pasture, are, for the first three or four 
years after being tilled, superior for cabbages, turnips, potatoes, &c., 
and afterwards for culinary vegetables in general. 

*^ The following rules are subjoined for further government : 

** Fibrous-rooted plants may be alternated witn tap, or tuberous- 
rooted, and vice vena, 

** Plants which produce luxuriant tops, so as to shade the land, to be 
succeeded by such as yield small tops or narrow leaves. 

" Plants which during their growth re(]^uire the operation of stirring 
the earth, to precede such as do not admit of such culture. 

" Ground which has been occupied by artichokes, asparagus, rhu- 
barb, sea kale, or such other crops as remain long on a given spot, 
should be subjected to a regular rotation of crops, &t at least as long a 

Seriod as it remained under such permanent crops. Hence, in all gar- 
ens judiciously managed, the strawberry bed is changed every three 
or four years, till it has gone the circuit of all the compartments; and 
asparagus beds, &c. should be renewed on the same principle, as often 
as they fail to produee luxuriantly. Indeed, no two crops snould be al- 
lowed to ripen their seeds in succession in the same soil, if it can be 
^avoided,. because, if it be not exhausted by such crops, weeds will ac- 
cumulate more than on beds frequently cultivated." 
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There are gardeners and farmers who beKeve that some vege- 
tables will only flourish upon the same spot of ground for years; ■ 
that a change of situation is injurious rather than beneficial. We 
have ourselves known onions, in more than one instance, to be 
cropped from one bed for twelve years in succession, from a 
belief that they could not be prodtkced upon another piece of 
ground equally as large and fine. Beets, carrots and parsnips, 
too, are grown upon the same spot for many successive years. 
It is a rule, which appears to have been adopted many years, for 
the owner of a garden to lay out a piece of ground into beds for 
these three varieties of vegetables; and as long as they continue 
to be cultivated they are planted upon the same spot. The re- 
sult is, that after a length of time, the product is greatly lessened, 
and the quality much inferior. It is also a custom in small gar- 
dens, cultivated, by individuals, for raising their own vegeta- 
bles, to appropriate beds for every kind; and to continue to crop 
these with the same varieties for an indefinite period: finally 
the land, in the idea of the cultivator, is " worn out," and is of 
no further use; he must either select a new spot, or buy his 
vegetables of the regular market gardener. Farmers practising 
upon the same rule, instead of tilling one spot of ground as it 
should be, continually select " new land," as ihey terra it, until 
a farm of twenty or thirty acres has been all ploughed over. 
The great loss of time in preparing the new ground, and the 
evident waste of manure, is not taken into consideration, but the 
same system continues to be pursued. The valuable informa- 
tion which is, however, circulating, through some of the agri- 
cultural periodicals, will eventually awaken the attention of our 
farmers to the subject, and lead to a proper and natural mode of 
cropping their ground. 

The preliminaiy observations on the fruit garden and orchard 
are very good, and Mr. Bridgeman's remarks respecting the use 
of ashes, both for the destruction of insects and the dressing of 
land, deserves the attention of every gardener. We have often 
wondered why this article was not used in our gardens to a far 
greater extent than it is at present: it is well known that the far- 
mers of Long Island, one of the most fertile spots in the coun- 
try, cover their land with it; it is carried away from Boston, 
and, we- presume, from other cities, cargo after cargo, and a high 
price is paid for it. We quote Mr. Bridgeman's observations 
on this point. 

" Although our limits will not allow of a further description of the 
various sorts of insects which injure our gardens, and frequently destroy 
the fruit of our labor, I cannot forbear directing the attention of our 
citizens to the importance of saving all kinds of ashes. If all agricul- 
turists and horticulturists were to offer an inducement to the inhabitants 
of large cities, to save their ashes in a dry state, they would be supplied 
not only with a valuable manure, but an antidote for many kinds of in- 
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sectff; and our citizens would be at a less risk from fire, by haviog a 
brick vault on the premises, for safe keeping them. In England, a pri- 
yate dwelling is not considered complete without an ash-vault; and a 
good farmer would dispense with his bam, rather than be destitute of 
an ash-house. I have known farmers to supply the cottagers with as 
much peat as they could burn, on condition of their saving them the 
ashes; and there are some that will keep men under pay throughout 
the year, burning peat for the same purpose; and any thing that has 
passed the fire is so valuable, that a cnimney-sweep will ^frequently 
clean chimneys for the sake of the soot, which is conveyed miles into 
the country, and sold at a price sufficient to reward the collectors, be- 
sides paying all expenses; even the housekeeper's ashes 'in cities is a 
marketable article at all times; at from ten to twenty-five cents per 
bushel, when kept dry and clean, and a euinea a load, was formerly 
the common price in the villages of Berkshire and Hampshire. 

" While on this subject, t would urge the importance of a spring 
dressing of ashes. If cultivators were to prepare turfs from tanners' 
bark, peat eaith, coal dust mixed with clay, cow dung, &c., and get 
them dried in the summer season, these, by being preserved through 
the winter, ma^ be burned around fruit orchards, while the trees are in 
blossom, and, if the fires are properly managed, a smoke may be kept 
up, b^ heaping on damp litter every night; this will prove pernicious to 
such insects as may reside in the trees, and the ashes being spread on the 
ground, will serve as a means for ;the destruction of others. An orchard 
thus managed oyery year will need no other manure. The smoking should 
be effected first on one side of the plantation, and afterwards on the other, 
or heaps may be prepared in different parts of the orchard, and fire a]^ 
plied, according as the wind may serve, to carry the smoke where it is 
most necessary. I know a gardener in the neighborhood of New York, 
who saved his plums and nectarines by burning salt hay, after its hav- 
ing been used as a covering for his spinach; and I have no hesitation in 
recommending it as an excellent remedy for securing fruit trees from 
insects, especially if some coarse tobacco could be procured to add to 
it. The clamper the materials are, in moderation, the more smoke 
they vrill create; and if a little tar, pitch, sulphur, or other pernicious 
combiistible» be sprinkled amongst them, it will be beneficial. This sub- 
ject appears to me of the utmost consequence to the farmer, as well as 
to the community at large. 

• t • • • • 

" Now I would ask, how is it that ashes are not as valuable to the 
farmer here, as they are in Europe? The extreme heat of the summers 
must certainly engender insects in equal if not greater proportions; and 
as respects manure, it must be scarcer in some parts of this extensive 
country, than it is in the densely populated countries of Europe. Per- 
haps some may answer, that ashes are alreadv used by our cultivators 
to a considerable extent; but I would remind such, that from the cir- 
cumstance of their being mixed up with other manures, and exposed to 
all sorts of weather, (as in our city,) they lose their virtue, so that a 
load may not be wortn more than 9. bushel would be, if kept dry and 
clean. The farmers of Europe consider peat ashes of more value than 
any others, and I am persuaded, that could they be fairly tested by 
some of our best cultivators, great good may result to the community. 
If the farmers of England can afford to keep men under pay, pepetu- 
ally burning peat for the sake of the ashes, it is natural to suppose that 
the poor of our community may be placed in easier circumstances as 
respects the article of fuel. Thousands of acres of land are to be 
found in the States of New York and New Jersey, and within a few 
miles of this city, which abound with peat earth; and the owners of 
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siidi have already becan to explore their treasures of this description. 
Good peat is now to be had in the city at the low price of eiffht cents 
per bushel, or three dollars per chaldrotk It burns well in all sorts of 
stoTes and grates, whether made for wood or coal, and also on the 
hearth; and if the ashes are not used to any better purposes than other 
ashes have usually been, it is the cheapest fuel known. I am persuaded 
that this subject is worthy of serious consideration, and if the editors 
of the different papers would arouse the public attention, so as to en- 
list some of our most active citizens to a consideration of the subject, 
incalculable good may result to the community at large." 

The descriptive lists of fruits, are tolerably complete, and 
contain a very good selection for a garden; some of the lists 
were furnished by different nurserymen, and tiyerefore contain 
some mistakes; we may, however, suppose them more free from 
such than many others, as Mr. Bridgeman states that fais ^^ lists 
of about three hundred varieties of tbjs various sorts of fruit will 
embrace what has been deemed by some as different varieties, 
perhaps to the number of a thousand." 

The work is written in plain language, easily to be underst<)od 
by the young beginner in gardening, who will find it a great help, 
until he is able to read and understand the more comprehensive 
works; and its value even to the partly experienced person is by 
no means of an ordinary character. It is adapted to our climate, 
and, unlike compilations from English works, the novice is not 
led into disappointment by following the rules as laid down, as 
he generally is, when following the advice of the latter. We 
repeat, that as far -as the book pretends, it is worth all others of 
a similar character that have ever been published in this country, 
and its cheapness should place it in the hands of all new beginners. 
It appears with many alterations, additions and improvements, 
and we hope Mr. Bridgeman will reap considerable benefit from 
the labors of fais pen. America has as yet produced but few 
agricultural or horticultural writers, compared with the number 
of her literary men; but we attribute this to the limited pursuit 
of the science, at the present moment, by men of talents; when 
it becomes as general as it has in England we may look for as 
much original information, from our own cultivators, as now ema- 
nates from the pens of English gardeners and amateurs. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notieei. 

Conservatory, — The following article on this subject is from the 
Penny Encyclopedia, Vol. YII., just published, and bears internal evi- 
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dence of being written by Dr. Lindley. The scientific gardener it will 
lead to very interesting and useful reflections: though to the mere prac- 
tical man it will be, to use the concluding expression of the article, 
" only a waste of words." '^ The names given to the garden buildings 
employed for preserving plants in an artificial climate are applied with 
so little precision, that it is almost a matter of indifierence which to se- 
lect for the purpose of explaining the principles that ought to be observ- 
ed in the construction of such houses. We shall, therefore, reserve for 
the article green-house what we have to say upon that head, and briefly 
dismiss the others as their names occur. In illustration of this remark, 
we may observe that the term conservator^^, which, as its meaning 
shows, was originally intended for buildinp in which plants were pre- 
served during winter, has come to be used, finally, for glass bouses, in 
which plants are cultivated by growing them in the open border, and, 
subsequently, for all such glazed buildings whatever. A conservatory, 
properly so called, is a brick building heated by artificial means, having 
Its whole southern part inclosed by large glazed sashes, which may be 
opened or shut at pleasure. Its floor is generally of straw, and a part 
of it is occupied by a stage, on whi6h plants in pots can be placed. One 
of these buildings, but in a ruinous state, may be seen in the Physic Gar- 
den, at Chelsea, [a specimen of this st^ie may be seen at the Linnsan 
GaMen and Nurseries of the Messrs. Prince, at Flushing, L. I., and also 
at one or two private residences in the vicinity of New York. — Cond.'] 
others are not uncommon in gardens that were laid out forty or fifty 
years ago; but they are fast falling into neglect or disuse, and, in our 
opinion, deservedly. Such a conservatory was intended to preserve, 
during the winter, orange trees, myrtles, American aloes, and similar 
plants, which, during summer, will flourish in the open air, but which 
require, in winter, to be protected against the inclemency, or, to speak 
more exactly, against the cold and wet, of the English climate. Such 
plants are torpid during winter; their rest begins with that of our trees; 
and it is easy to prevent a renewal of their growth at tbo early a time. 
To preserve against too much wet, and from severe cold, especially in 
the spring, is all that is requisite for them; and these objects the old 
conservatory answered perfectly well. It had ,< moreover, the advan- 
tages of being spacious, without being excessively coiStly; of being easily 
heated; and of requiring the smallest possible amount of labor for the 
plants in it. Persons, hoWever, gradually forgetting the original ob}eet 
of the conservatory, added to it numerous species, requiring a very dif- ' 
ferent treatment in winter from those it was contrived for; and, what 
was far worse, they attempted, by humidity and high temperature, to 
keep the plants in a growing state all the winter. The necessary con- 
sequence of this was, that those plants which formerly succeeded in the 
conservatory became unhealthy; the new comers disappointed the ex- 
pectations of their cultivators; and the building fell into discredit. The 
reason of this is sufficiently obvious: plants, when in a growing state, 
require an abundant supply of light. A conservatory is particularly ill 
calculated, on account ot its solid roof and sides, for the admission of 
light; and, consequently, a conservatory is not suitable for plants in a 
growing state. But plants, when torpid, as in the winter season, require 
a very moderate supply of light, ana this a conservatory is sufficiently 
calculated to admit. 

*' A house of this kind is best suited for gardens of considerable ex- 
tent, where a large number of plants is required, during the summer, for 
the ornament of the flower garden and shrubbery. Under such circum- 
stances, we strongly recommend the erection of conservatories, as the 
cheapest, the most efficient, and the most ornamental mode of preserv- 
ing in a healthy state, during winter, not only oranges, myrtles, and 
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sensitive plants, but, in genera], all the species which are natives of 
countries that, without experiencing severe frost, are cold enough, dur- 
ing winter, to suspend the vital energies of vegetation. It will be per- 
fectly within the gardener's power to keep the earth in which conserva- 
tory plants grow sufficiently damp, during the winter, to enable them to 
accumulate, by the return of sprmg, an abundant supplv of new sap: 
and this is all that he need be particularly reminded of, if he understand 
his business scientifically: if he does not, advice to him would be only a 
waste of words." — {Penny Cyc, Art. Conservatory, copied into Gard. 
Mag.) 

Ve^trueiion oflnseeU by Manual Labor. — How often does one enter 
a garden with the cabbages all dissected to shreds by caterpillars, and 
the owner inquiring of every one for some recondite mode of killing 
them; when, if he would offer to two or three lads a penny a quart for 
all they could pick off, his cabbages would be cleared of eveir assailant 
in a few hours; and in the same way he might have the aphides crushed 
off any plant particularly valuable, and the caterpillars collected from 
the gooseberry bushes, by shaking them suddenly over two or three 
newspapers laid round them. Even on a large scale it might be worth 
trying, if it would not answer, to employ boys to brush off, with some 
light kind of whisk, the aphides from hops, when extensively attacked, 
on sheets spread below, wnen they could be easily collected and dej^troy- 
ed : and if a few thousand ducks can clear a district of turnips from the 
blacks, there seems no reason (seeing that, however fast the ducks gob- 
ble, their stomachs have no great capacity, and must therefore soon be 
filled,) why an array of boys, collected from the neighboring villages, 
might not clear the land ^uite as effectually, and with little greater cost 
in the end. The mischief is, that in England [and America, too. — 
Cond.} we are prone to take it for granted that certain evils are irreme- 
diable, without ever fairly trying to remove them. Thus, if our hedges 
or trees are generally and extensively infested with caterpillars, we 
should laugh at the idea of getting rid of them by manual operations; 
and yet the f^rench and Belgians, in similar cases, constantly employ 
such means; and, in fact, the municipal authorities every year enjoin*, 
by printed notices and fines for non-compliance, on the proprietors of 
the land, ieheniller, to cut off [the points of the shoots mfested] their 
trees. Even the very Turks (in such matters less fatalists than our-, 
selves), have the good sense to send out whole armies to collect locusts, 
and to destroy them (as mentioned in the papers in a recent instance) 
by thousands of bushels. — (Extract of a letter from Mr. Spenee, the 
Entomologist, in the Oard. Ma^.) 

Efficacy of Cotton in preserving Fruit. — ^We have been informed, by 
a gentleman who has had practical proof of its success, or a new mode 
or keeping fruits fresh for the table, as grapes, plums, &c., a long time 
after they have been gathered: It is simply to alternate them in layers 
with cotton batting, in clean stone jars, anci to place them in a chamber 
secure from frost. A servant in the family of William Morey, Union 
Village, Washington County, about to visit her friends, secured a quan- 
tity of plums in this way, to preserve them until her return. They 
were found to have kept in excellent condition, long after the fruit had 
disappeared in the garden. From the hint thus afforded, Mr. Morey, 
Mr. Holmes, and one or two neighbors, laid down grapes in this man- 
ner last fall, and they enjoyed the luxury of fresh fine fruit through the 
winter, until the early part of March. {Cultivator.) 

New mode of Destroying Ants. — Accident has furnished an ex- 
cellent receipt for destroymg ants. A merchant, whose warehouses 
were infested by these destructive insects, remarked, on a sudden, that 
they had deserted one particular room; and observation having con- 
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vinced him that the ctrcumstance was caused by a barrel of fish oil, 
which had been placed there, he tried the experifnent of plfltcing some 
of the oil round the plants in the garden, when he found it produced 
the effect of driving the ants from the place in a few hours. (French 
Newspaper,) 



Art. II. Foreign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 



British Agriculture, — It is the opinion of competent judges, that the 
advances made in the agriculture of Great Britain, during the last sev- 
enty or eighty years, are scarcely exceeded by the improvement and 
extension of its manufactures, within the same period; and that to these 
advances no other old settled country furnishes any parallel. That they 
have been very rapid, indeed, the following figures and comparisons 
abundantly show. In 1760, the total growth of all kinds of grain in 
England and Wales was about 120,000,000 of bushels. To this should 
be added, perhaps, 30,000,000 for Scotland — making a grand total of 
150,000,000. In 1835, the quantity in both kingdoms could not have 
been less than 340,000,000 of bushels. In 1755, the population of the 
whole island did not much, if any, exceed 7,500,000. in 1831, it had 
risen to 16,525,180, heinff an increase of 9,000,000, or 120 per cent! 
Now thenmprovements m agriculture have more than kept pace with 
this prodigious increase of demand for its various productions; for it is 
agreed, on all hands, that the 16,500,000, or rather the 17,500,000, ^for 
more than a million have been added since 1831,) are much fuller ted, 
aud on provisions of a far better quality, than the 7,500,000 were in 
1755. Nor is Great Britain indebted at all, at present, to foreign mar- 
kets for her supplies. Since 1832, she has imported no grain worth 
mentioning, and till within the last six months prices have been so ex- 
ceedingly depressed, as to call forth loud complaints from the whole 
agricultural mterest of the country. England is at this moment so far 
from wanting any of our bread-stuffs, if we had them to export, that 
she has been supplying us all winter liberally from her own granaries, 
and, according to the latest advices, she has still bread enough and to 
spare. Again, it is estimated by British writers of high authority, that 
the subsistence of 9,000,000 of people costs, in raw produce, not less 
than £72,000,000, or £S for each individual per annum. According to 
this estimate, the annual product of this great branch of national indus- 
try is $350,000,000 more, at present, than it was in 1755; which is more 
than twice the value of the whole cotton manufacture of the country in 
1831. Now if it costs $350,000,000 to feed the increased population of 
9,000,000, then to feed the present population of 17,500,000 must cost 
near $700,000,000! What an amazinp agricultural product for so 
small a territory ! And yet it is the opinion of practical men of the 
highest respectability in England, that the raw produce of the island 
mij^ht be well nigh doubled, without any greater proportional expenses 
bemg incurred in its production. That is to say, 35,000,000 of people 
might draw their subsistence from that one little speck in the ocean I 
Now toe have a territory more than fifteen times as large as the island 
of Great Britain; and what should hinder it, when it comes to be brought 
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under no higher cuhivation than some parts of England and Scotland, 
from sustaining a population of Jive or <ix hundred millions of people? 
This would give to Virginia something like thirty millions — to Illinois 
and Missouri about the same number each — to l!few York near twenty^ 
Jive millions, and so in proportion to the other States. I am quite aware 
that this estimate will be regarded as extremely visionary and incredi- 
ble by many of your readers; but not more so than it would have been 
thought, in the middle of the last century, that England, Scotland and 
Wales could ever be made to sustain thirtv-iive, or even thirty millions. 

Among the causes which have more than doubled -the agricultural 
produce of Great Britain, within the period just alluded to, may be 
mentioned the inclosing of six or seven millions of acres of commons 
and common fields, by which their annual product has been increased, 
in many cases, more than ten-fold — the cultivation of heaths and other 
waste lands — the redeeming of extensive and inexhaustibly rich fens 
from the possession of aquatic birds and animals — the great improve- 
ment in agricultural implements — the furrow draining of clay and other 
cold and stiff soils — the better rotation of crops — the extensive introduc- 
tion of turnips and clover — the immense increase of common manure, 
and the introduction of one at least, whose extraordinary nutritive qual- 
ities have but recently been discovered. Next to wheat, the turnip 
crop, which forty years ago was hardly worth nAentioning, is now more 
valuable than any other, both to landlords and tenants. It is used 
chiefly in feeding and fattening cattle and sheep; and while immense 
numbers of both are kept in the most healthy and thriving condition up- 
on this vegetable, one species of which, the Kuta Baga, has lately been 
introduced and is extensively productive, the lands are greatly enriched, 
and soon prepared for any otner crop which the farmer may find most 
profitable m his system of rotation. Clover, too, is doing much to en- 
rich the soil of Enffland and Scotland, and to reward the labors of those 
who mobten it with the sweat of their brows. It is surprisinff to see to 
what an extent the light, sandy lands of England have alreacfy been re- 
deemed from comparative sterility under this cultivation, and are now 
sowed with the nnest wheat. The process is still going on, and bids 
fau* to proceed as long as there remain any such lands to be reclaimed 
and enriched. Indeed, who can tell how much the cultivation of the 
turnip may ultimately add to the wealth, and help to sustain the popu- 
lation of Britain ? According to an estimate which I have lately seen, 
it is now worth many millions sterling, per annum, to the single county 
of Norfolk. Carrots, also, are found to be a very profitable crop in 
some parts of England, and the farmers are turning their attention to 
the cultivation of this very nutritious esculent, with increasing interest 
and advantage. 

Among the several kinds of manure which have long been in high re- 
pute, lime and marl are inexhaustible; particularly the former, which 
the low price of coal brings at a cheap rate. On some soils, and near 
the kilns, it is used in great quantities. I have seen fields covered with 
k, just as ours are with bam manure; and when it is spread, the ground 
appears, at a little distance, as if it were covered with snow. 

But the richest and most profitable kind of dressing which has yet 
been tried^ and which is a new source of agricultural wealth to Great 
Britain, is bone manure. It began first to be used, on a large scale, in 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, where its influence has been all but mirac-i 
ulous! Extensive tracts of country, which a few years ago were mere 
wastes, occupied by rabbit warrens, have been converted into some of the 
finest and best managed farms in England. This signal improvement, 
though it did not begm, has been carried to its present perfection, by the 
use of the manure just ipeotioned. Since bone dust has come into gen- 
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eral use, the turnip crop has been increased, in ni^n^ instances, ten fold, 
and in few less than /our or five fold, and the efrect has been equally 
surprising upon the succeeding crops of grain, on the same land. This 
is the testimony of practical men, well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances, and they have no doubt that the soil will go on progressively 
improving, and requiring a less quantity of bones, annually, from its in- 
creased fertility and power. It answers best on light chalky soib. A 
single farmer in Lincolnshire is said to have generally about six hun- 
dred acres dressed almost entirely with bone manure, furnishing a vast 
supply of food for cattle, and of common manure for other lands, and 
is fitting those on which it i^ sown for bearing the most luxuriant crops 
of wheat and barley. 

In Scotland the use of bone manure is still more recent, but scarcely 
less productive. In the Lothians, in Berwickshire, and in fact everv 
where, it is working wonders. Being so light and easily transported, 
compared with any other kind of manure, many a rugzed and hilly tract 
is fertilized b}*^ it, which must otherwise have remained in a state of na- 
ture. To pulverize the bones, mills are constructed in the vicinity of 
all the large towns, and, besides what their own markets furnish, large 
quantities of bone dust are imported by the Scotch farmers. 

I am almost ashamed to offer your readers this brief and meagre 
sketch of the present state of British agriculture; but neither time nor 
space will permit me to enlarge. There are limits, no doubt, beyond 
which improvements in cuitivating the soil cannot be carried. But there 
is no reason to think that these limits have yet been approached, even 
in the most productive districts of England and Scotland: for the sci- 
ence of agriculture never advanced more rapidly than it has done with- 
in the last few years; or, rather, I should say, were I entitled to speak 
with any authority on the subject, it seems to be almost in its infancy. 
Who that looks at the astonishing improvements of the last fitly years, 
both in the science and the art of husbandry — who that recollects how 
lately the potato, that most rich, nutritious and productive of all our fa- 
rinaceous esculents^ has been brought into general use — who that con- 
siders what inexhaustible sources of nutrition and fertility and wealth, 
the turnip and other green crops have so recently become in Britain, 
will undertake to say, that otner vegetables, still more nutritious and 
productive, may not yet be introduced and brought under general culti- 
vation ? Who can tell what new substances scientific and practical ag- 
riculturists may yet find, possessing far higher fertilizing virtues than 
any now in use, or what combinations and mixtures chemistry ipay fur- 
nish, so cheap and so abundant, as to put a new aspect of fertility upon 
lands already most productive.^ Who, in looking at the best acre in 
all England, would venture to say, that it can never, by any possible 
improvements and discoveries, be made more productive of human sus- 
tenance than it now is ^ Who knows but that a hundred, or a thousand 
years hence, it may yield four fold ? Who, in short, can even conjec- 
ture what amazing undeveloped agricultural resources yet lie hidden in 
lands which have hitherto been regarded as scarcely worth tilling at all? 
For myself, I do not deem it at all extravagant to predict, that in the 
millenium, if not before, the single island of Great Britain will produce 
food enough for a population ot fifty millions | nor that, when swords 
shall be beaten into ploughshares and spears into ]>runing-hooks, and 
instead of the thorn shall come up the nr-tree, and instead of the briar 
shall come up the myrrh-tree, the present territory of the United States 
will pour the boon of plenty into the laps of a thousand miUion of ti»- 
hahitantst-^iJDr, Humphrey's letters from England to the N. Y, Oih- 
server,) 

Qrofjoing the EpiphyUum truneiitum by grafting upon Cdetur trian- 
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guliltris, — I could never satisfactorily grow the Epiphyllam truncktum 
upon it8 own bottom, and therefore was induced to try what could be 
enected by grafting. In the spring of 1830 1 inserted a graft on C&ctus tri- 
angularis, about six inches from the pot; the result of this experiment has 
been highlv gratifying, and the plant is now fifteen inches in height, and 
has pendulous branches falling in all directions to the bottom of the pot. 
For four years sut;cessive1y the plant has flowered freely, increasing the 
number of its flowers as it has mcreased in size. In NoTember last it 
produced one hundred and seven flowers, and was greatly admired bv 
all who saw it. The compost used was one half loam, the other half 
equal proportions of peat and leaf mould, and the pot was well cracked 
at the bottom .... I have a border eighteen inches wide round the 
inside of the pit of a stove, filled with compost, in which I put such 
plant as I imagine will ^row better in this situation than in pots. In 
this border a plant of Epiphyllum truncktum, grafted, also, on C^reus 
triangulkris, was plantea about eight years ago; and it is now three feet 
six inches high, four feet six inches in diameter, and would have been 
much larger had it not not l>een pruned back occasionally, to prevent it 
from hanging over the pathway. The plant is supported by a wood 
frame, the formation of which is nearly that of a parasol; and the pro- 
fusion of flowers which it produces every spring is really astonishing. 
Last spring it presented a complete cone of flowers, to the number of 
above one thousand. This plant having produced such a striking 
eflfoct, I have planted two of the £. truncAtum in the same border, and 
I hope to realize similar results. — {Corre^ondent of the Qard, Mag 
for Mtvreh.) 



Art. III. DomeBtie Notices, 

bnpromt^ strong Clay «ot^.— Such of your readers as may be form- 
ing new gardens, or wish to improve old ones, where the soil is a heavy 
tenacious clay, will perhaps be gratified to learn that by the process of 
bumir^, the clay may be rendered a very fertile and friable soil. This 
process of ^rtilizing clay is not a new one, but the practice has of late 
become so general in some parts of Europe, as no longer to be a matter 
of novelty or experiment, and the success which follows its adoption 
has in many cases been truly wonderful, transforming a stiff* unproduc- 
tive clay into a soil of great fertility, easily worked and totally changed 
in its appearance. A conunon remedy resorted to in the case of a su- 
perabundance of clay was the addition of large quantities of sand^ but 
this is in many cases expensive, and in none so eflfectual in producing a 
fine mellow soil. 

The modtu operandi is as follows. A trench of the desirable length 
is thrown out, about six or eight feet wide, and three feet deep. At the 
bottom of this are placed layers of small brush, faggots, 8cc., and at 
the top it is filled with old roots, larger wood, &c. I'he fire is then 
lighted, and when ignition has commenced the whole is covered with 
clay, except a few vent holes, for the admission of air. As the com- 
bustion increases the whole mass becomes heated, and additions of fresh 
clay are made to the heap, until it reaches the height of eight or nine 
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feet, and there is seldom any necessity for a renewal of fuel. After the 
burning is completed the heap is thrown down, and scattered over the 
surface. 

The rationale of burning soils, according to Sir Humphiey Davy, is 
founded in well known chemical laws. Nearly all soils are composed 
in their bases of primitive earths and oxide of iron. Certain propor- 
tions of these earths have so strong an attraction for each other as to 
form a single homogeneous compound, which resists, in a great meas- 
ure, the action of the air and water. Calcination, or burning, by changing 
these proportions, breaks up that chemical attraction, prevents so inti- 
mate a combination, and produces a light porous soil, capable of ab- 
sorbing water readily, and admitting the air with facility to the roots of 
vegetation. When the clay contains a superabundance of calcareous 
matter the latter is converted into an active fertilizer of plants. Peat 
soils, containing too much inert vegetable substances, are also much 
improved by buminir. — A, J, D., Botanic Gar dim and Nurseriet, NeW' 
burgh, N.y. * 

fristitriEL eonseqiidn^L. — ^What has been the fate of the plant you left 
out (vol. II. p. 236,) of this elegant climber? So much nas been said 
about it that 1 am determined to try a plant. If it will flower in a pot, 
and with the protection of an ordinary cold room, in winter, I shall be 
satisfied with it, but I am in hopes it may be acclimated. — Yours, J,y 
April 23rf, 1837. 

Schizopitalon Walkiri. — This sweet little plant is now blooming in 
our garden, raised from seeds sent from the Imperial Botanic Garden, at 
St. Petersburg, to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by Dr. Fisch- 
er. The plants are vet small, but they are each terminated with three 
or four pure white, fragrant flowers, the petals (five in number,) most 
exauisitely cut, so as to resemble cut paper. Its habit is very delicate, 
ana it only opens its flowers towards the cool of evening, the rays of 
the hot sun seeming too powerful for its graceful petals. It flowered 
in the Botanic Garcfen, at Cambridge, six or seven years a^o, since which 
time we do not think it has been seen in this country, untd now. It cer- 
tainly merits all the care that can be given it. — Cond, 

Bone dust for Rye^ Wheat and (Srass crops, ^c. — I have been try- 
ing about twenty acres of rye, wheat and grass lands with bone dust, 
and have planted four acres of potatoes in horn shavings, procured 
from the comb makers, of which I may give you an account when I 
gather ray crops, in the fall. — Yours, C, New York, June 23, 1837. 
[We shall be extremely happy to learn the results of both the wheat 
and other grain and grass crops, and also of the potatoes. We have 
ourself a great opinion of the fertilizing properties of bone dust, and 
have, in another page, copied the observations of Dr. Humphrey, 
which he has communicatee! to the Neto York Observer, in the hope of 
directing the attention of farmers and gardeners to its valuable proper- 
ties. We are acquainted with a gentleman who has tried the. bone 
dust upon dahlias, the present season; the result of the experiment, 
which may be important to florists, we shall give in the ensuing fall or 
winter. — Cond,] 

Large specimens of the Cyclamen pirsicum, — I have a Cyclamen 
p^rsicum, on which I counted three hundred and seventy-five flowers; 
and, on another, three hundred flowers, in the.month of February last. 
The bulbs are now dormant, and measure ^ve inches in diameter. — 
Yours, C, New York, June 23, 1837. 

fTw/Aria Conse^t^^na. — In the garden of Mr. Panton, of New York, 
there is a plant of Wistkrta Consequkna, with a stem at least an inch 
and a half through. It has now been planted about seven years, and 
has not been protected in the least since it was put into the ground. It 
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stands near toa large pear tree, over which it ran, year before last, cov- 
ering the whole tree, and almost destroying it. A great many young 
and strong plants have been taken from it, and its yearly growth is still 
so luxuriant as to overrun all objects within its reach. It has flowered 
beautifully for several years, and« the past spring, was covered with 
hundreds of its delightful, large, bluish Iflac, cluMers of blossoms. The 
garden of Mr. Panton is surrounded by high buildings, as indeed are 
all city gardens, when the owner of a mansion has the good fortune to 
possess one, and the severity of the cold, during winter, has less effect in 
a thickly inhabited city like New York, than in the adjacent country. At 
Mr. Hogg's, up town, he protects his in a cold house, or frame, but we 
have no hesitation in saying it would stand the winter in his warden as 
well as in Mr. Panton's, particularly as it has now acquired a good 
size; and we have but little doubt but that strong plants, if grown in 
pots, in the green-house, and turned out into a soutti border, and train- 
ed close to a wall or fence, would flourish well in the country. It 
possesses splendor enough to repay all the care that may be bestowed 
upon a plant. — Cond. 

Large Magndlla, glainca. — There is now growing, in the fine garden 
of T. Magoun, Jr. Esq., of Medford, a slirub of this species, which 
has attained the height of twelve or fifteen feet, and thirty or forty in 
circumference: it has produced, this season, upwards of five hundred 
blossoms, a great number of which are now in full beauty. The tree 
has been planted upwards of twenty-five years, and the base of the 
trunk is a foot through. It was planted by Mr. William £. Carter, now 
of the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, when he was gardener to Mr. 
Ward, who then owned the place. It must be one of the noblest spe- 
cimens in the country out of its native locality. — Id. 



Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Seedling Roses. — Sir, — In the number of your Magazine for June, 
page 217, Mr. Boll, of New York, writes as follows: — " I observe in 
your number for April, page 136, an article on raising roses from seed, 
by Mr. Russell. Is not your correspondent mistaken in saying it re- 
quires two years for the seeds to vegetate? {This is an error. It 
should read one year, instead of two: the mistake occurred in the 
translation of th^ communication, and escaped our notice until too 
late for alteration. — Cond.] I can assure you that I have planted 
them in the month of February, and, fifteen weeks thereafter, have 
had a plant from the same in bloom. This rose is now in our estab- 
lishment, under the name of the Pretty American." Mr. Editor, that 
Mr. Boll has been so fortunate as to raise the abovementioned rose, 
and to have had the unspeakable pleasure of beholding its flowers 
in the time by him specified, I have no reason to doubt; but I must 
acknowledge, that it appears to me to be a very remarkable instance, 
and such an one, perhaps, as Mr. Boll himself never saw or heard of 
before: Mr. Boll riirther adds, *' with particular care the seeds of roses 
can all be made to vegetate in about four months. But particular care 
is necessary, and the peculiar cautions requisite I will give you in a fu- 
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ture number of your Maffazioe." The information here promised will, 
I have no doubt, be gladly received by a number of amateurs, whose 
impatience would not allow them to wait so long before they can ascer- 
tain the results of their labors, as I have proposed, in my article. It 
will be perceived that Mr. Boll says that it takes about four months for 
the seeds to vegetate, and particular care is necessary, — the Pretty 
American must iiave liad the cultivators^ most peculiar care, the seed 
having vegetated, grown, aud the plant produced its flowers, in less 
time, by two weeks, than is here allowed for the seeds to vegetate. 
If the reader will take the trouble to look over my article again, he 
will find that Mr. Boll has evidently misunderstood its meaning. 

I beg leave again to state to the reader, that without the aid of some 
artificial process, the seeds of the roses will not vegetate in less than 
one year, i. e. if it is placed in the natural ground in the spring of the 
year, it will not make its appearance before the ensuing spring. — Yow9y 
J. W, Russell, Mount Auburn, Cambridge, June 20, 1837. 

West's St. Peter's Grape., — We stated in our last, p. 196, that we 
knew not that this variety had been introduced to our gardens. Mr. 
Wilder, however, has reminded us that he informed us last year that 
he had it growing at his garden, having introduced it in the spring of 
1836. At the time we wrote the notice of this grape it escaped our 
memory, and we now correct our mistake. — Con£ 



Art, V. Queries, Criticisms, 4'C. 

ImpDrting Plants in Glass Cases, — It may be interesting to the read- 
ers of your valuable Magazine, to learn that stove and green-house 
plants can be imported in glass cases, with the greatest safety, in the 
summer season, provided the officers of the ship which brings them will 
keep the csLses fully exposed to the sun during the voyage, I have just 
received from Messrs. JLoddiges & Sons, per the President, a case con- 
taining twenty-two pots of plants, out of which only three have perish- 
ed. Among those in good order are the following: — Gongdro atropur- 
SOrea, Oncidium flexu6sa, Metrosid^ros v^ra, Cattleya Forbesti, 
«pid^ndmm cochle^tum, Astrapee^a WalHchii, jBor^nta serruUtaV 
£rica carinkta, Pergul^ria odoratissima, Sch<Sttui speci^sa, M4rica 
hOmilis and semi-ap^rta, Taes^ia pinnatistipula, Stanhdpea grandi- 
fl6ra, Denrdbium pulch^llnm, and also several fine corneas. The 
cases cost three guineas each, but will last for several years' transpcNrta- 
tion, if they are taken care of. Freight from Li!(ndon, about three 
dollars ijercase. — YourSy truly, N. G. C,,New York, June 24/A, 1887. 
P. S. Messrs. Loddiges & Sons, in their letter to me, under date of 
6th May, say, ** This mode of packing has been successful when the 
eases are kept on deck, in full sun, hut never otherwise; we shall do 
our utmost to prevail on the commander of the vef^sel to keep them up, 
which is all there is to do — as, the air being excluded, there is no evapo- 
ration.»—iV: G, C. 

Destruction of the Slugs that if^fest Rose bushes. — Is there no reme- 
dy for the destruction of the pestiferous insects which eat the leaves of 
rose bushes in such a manner as to resemble net-work* If any of your 
correspondents know any remedy, it would be gratefully received by 
your friend and subscriber — S,, June 22, 1837. 
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Art. Vl. Massachusetts HortieuUural Society, 

Saturdw, May ^Ith, ISSl , -^Exhibited. From Chas. Olmstead, 
Eflq., of East Hartford, Conn., Belmont apples; they were brought by 
Mr. Olrastead from Ohio, last autumn, it is considered one of the 
best fruits of that part of the country. 

Distributed, bcions of the Belmont apple, from Mr. Olmstead: 
also, scions of the true Jonathan, or Philip Kick apple, from Messrs. 
C. & A- J. Downing, Newburffh, N. Y. 

Saturday i June 9th, — Exhibited. From Mr. D. Haggerston, gar- 
dener to J. P. Gushing, Esq., a fine specimen of C^reus speciosissimus, 
and a splendid new variety; also, a pot of Keen's seedling strawber- 
ries. From J. A. Kenrick, seven varieties of peonies, and a number 
of varieties of azalead. 

Saturday, 16/A. — Exhibited. From S. R. Johnson, of Charlestown, 
flowers of the yellow and red Austrian rose, and Polem6nium cseri]^ 
leum. From S. Walker, bouquets of flowers, containing />ict4mnu8 
fraxin^lla, Spiree^a filip^ndula fl. pL, l/^speris matronklis fl. pL &lba, 
Polem6nium cieri^leum. Lychnis Floscilculi fl.pl. /Vis p4llida, and sev- 
eral fine varieties of pansies. 



Art. VII, Fulton Market^ New York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes, per bushel: Kidney's, 88 cts. to 91.35; com- 
mon, 56 to 63i| cts. New turnips, 131 cts per bunch, (of eight or 
ten.) Horseradish, per doz. roots, 87i| cts. Radishes, per doz. 
bunches, 18 to 371 cts. Shallots, per bunch, 9 cts. Garlic, per 
bunch, (of 100,) 40 to 50 cts. Early cabbages, each, 4 to 8 cts. Let- 
tuce, per dozen heads, 131 to 50 cts. Peas, per half peck, 18 to 60 
cts. String or bush beans, per half peck, 75 cts. Asparagus, per bunch, 
131 to 35 cts. Cauliflowers, each, 35 cts. Spinach, per half peck, 
131 cts. Pumpkins, per pound, 3 cts. 

.FVtif^— Apples, per barrel: Russets, $1.75 to $3.00. Cranberries, 
per half peck, $1.00. Pine apples, each, 131 to 35 cts. Cherries, 
per pouna, 35 cts. Strawberries, per basket, (containing about a pint,) 
to 131 cts. Green gooseberries, per half peck, 371 cts. Green currants, 7 
per half peck, 35 els. Cucumbers, each, 131 to 35 cts. Lemons, per 
doz. 35 cts. Oranfles, per doz. 371 to 631 cts. Limes, per doz. 131 
cts. Bananas, per aoz. 50 cts. Yams, per pound, 4 cts. Cocoanuts, 
per dozen, 75 cts. 

Remarks. — Beets, carrots, salsi^ and winter turnips are gone. Rad- 
ishes and lettuces plentiful. Cauliflowers are scarce. Bush beans have 
just come in, and are yet scarce. Of peas and early cabbages a very 
good supply. Pumpkins plentiful. Old onions are out of the mar- 
kei. Garlic abundant. Rhubarb, scarcely any, and what there is good 
for nothing. 

Of apples, with the exception of Russets, there are none. Cranber- 
ries are almost gone. Cherries scarce: strawberries a good supply. 
Bananas are scarce. Pine apples abundant. Of other fruits a good 
supply. Dried fruits are almost « drug. — Yours, J. if., New York^ 
June 19, 1837. 
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Faneuil Hall Market, 



Art. VIII. Fanevil Hall Market. 



RoaU, Tubers, ^, 



Potatoes: 



New, per half peck,. . . , 
Turnipe: common, 

per bushel, 

New, per buncb, 

Onions : 

per buahel 

New onions, per bunch,, 

Beets J ^*^» ^^ bushel, . . . 
^^ * \ new, per bunch,. . . 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horseradbh, per pound,. . . 
Radishes, per bunch. 

Scarlet short top, 

Scarlet turnip 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



From To 
9cts.^cts, 



1 SO 
GO 

2 00 
76 

2 25 
76 
87ii 

1 00 
6 

2 50 

I 4 

I ^ 

' 6 

1 00 

I 6 

1 00 

1 00 
12 



1 76 
56 

2 50 

1 00 

2 60 
1 00 

60 



300 
6 
6 

8 



2 



Cabbages, Salads, ^. 

Gabbam: 

Early, each, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Rhubarb,per pound, 

Peas.JP*'^*^*' 

'"''iperpeck, 

String beans, per half peck,. 

Spinach, per peck, 

Dandelions, per peck, 

Cabbage sprouto, per peck,. . 

Beet tops, per peck, 

Asparagus, per bunch, 



14 ' 



6 




26 


60 


8 


4 


8 


4 


1 00 




26 




37, 


60 


12; 




12; 




lit 






6 


8 



Squashes and Pumpkins. 

Winter crookneck, per pound. 
West India, per pound,... 
Pumpkins, each, 



Pot and Sweet Herbs. 



From To 
«^cCs.ScU. 



12i 20 



Parsley, per half peck,. . . . 

Sage, per pound, I 17 

" 6 

6 
6 



Marjoram, per bunch, . 

Savoi'y,pcr bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., . 

Fruits. 



Apples, dessert : 

Common, J P^'^^H- 
* i per bushel,.. . 

Russets, JP^''^*;'*!---' 
' l per busliel, 

Pears : 

Bakinir 5 pef banel,. .. . 

**^*"^'i per bushel,.... 

Watermelons, each 

Cherries, per quart, 

Strawberries, per quart: 

Wood, 

Keen's seedling, 

Common, ............. 

Cranberries, ]x2r bushel,. . . 

Pine-apples, each, 

Cocoanuts,each, 

Green goosebemcs, per quart. 
Green currants, per quart,.. 
Cucumbers, each, 

o~«e3.{<;:jfc:;;:: 
'--".{li^fc:::::: 

Shaddocks, each 

w.jn„..^p:j^Xt::: 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound, 

Filberts, per pounid 

Castana, 



3 60 

2 00 

3 60 

1 50 
60 
20 

26 
60 
87i 
6 00 
12i 

6 
17 

6 
12J 

4 00 
26 

8 00 
26 
26 

4 00 

2 26 
12 

4 
8 



20 

12 
12 



4 00 



4 00 

2 00 
76 
26 

87i 
76 
60 
7 00 
25 

20 

26 

4 60 

60 

3 26 

m 

4 60 
2 50 

14 
6 
6 



Remarks. — The market has been better supjplted with new vegetables 
this month than was anticipated at the date of our last report; favora- 
ble weather in the earlv part of the month advanced vegetation rapid- 
Iv. Notwithstanding the more abundant supply^ and accordingly a re- 
duction of the price of the more plentiful articles, si^alJ sales are only 
effected, and those principally with city customers, or those in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The prostration of business throughout the country 
has affected the marketman as well as the merchant, mechanic, or 
manufacturer. Not only are the more luxurious articles purchased in 
smaller quantities than usual, but there being few strangers in town 
compared with the number last season at this time, the demand is ex- 
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ceedingly limited. A revival is, however, looked for, and should the 
crops prove as abundant as we have now every reason to believe they 
will be, the moderate prices will induce a more ready sale of many ar- 
ticles. 

Potatoes are scarce; a few new ones from New York were in the 
market this week, but they were small and inferior: the new crop from 
the vicinity will come in before our next report. New turnips are 
quite plentv, much more so than last year at this time; old ones are all 
gone : no French in the market. New onions are abundant, and of excel- 
lent quality and good size; no old ones are to be found, except a few 
inferior Connecticut reds. Old beets are nearly gone; new ones have 
come to hand this week, of tolerable size. Parsnips and carrots are 
about gone. Radishes are exceedinglv plentiful and fine. The first 
early cabbages of any size were brought m this week; we take this op- 
portunity to remark that a few of the vanack which we have observed 
for sale had remarkable firm heads for this early season : it is a first-rate 
variety. No cauliflowers yet. Lettuce is plenty. Rhubarb very abun- 
dant, almost a drug. Spinach and other greens abundant. Asparagus 
has been uncommonly abundant. Peas have come to hand m large 
quantities, and are now selling at very moderate prices : the crop is 
good. String beans have made their appearance from New York. 
West India squashes are yet plentiful. 

Of fruit the last year's stock is reduced : no kinds of apples are now to 
be found, except the Russets; and but few of the latter remain on hand. 
Baking pears all fone. Cherries are not plentiful, nor as good as in 
seasons m general. Pine-apples were, we believe, never so abundant 
or more excellent in flavor than this season : the arrivals have been 
very numerous, and the fruit in fine order. Green fruits for tarts are 

Slentiful. Strawberries come in of fine size, and in tolerable abun- 
ance, more so than last year. Cucumbers are now more plentiful, 
and will soon come in from the open ground. Cranberries are yet to be 
had. Oranges are considerably higher than at our last. — YourSf M. T., 
Boston^ June 33, 1837. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR JULY. 

The month so far (June 34,) has been much more favorable to vege- 
tation than the same season last year: vines and other tender plants, 
which barely stood the cold and wet weather of May, now look strong 
and vigorous. Seeds committed to the soil in June have vegetated freely. 

Now is the season to destroy weeds and insects: there is no so sure 
way to do the latter thoroughly as by manual operations: it is of no use 
to trust to nostrums, decoctions, Sec. Sec. ; the best and surest method 
to destroy nearly all troublesome insects (except the red spider and 
aphis,) is by picking them off by hand : one man vriW ffo over a large 
piece of ground in a day or two, and destroy more than ne would in ten 
times the amount of time spent in syringing with tobacco water, dusting 
with snufi; file. ficc. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grape vines in the grapery will now need frequent syringings: gire, 
also, good quantities of air. Now will be the time to thin out the clus- 
ters of fruit, if it is desirable to have the berries of fine size; some per- 
sons may, however, think this is of no use: it is not, if fine large clus- 
ters, well filled and yet not crowded, are not an object. One man who 
understands the operation will go over a large grapery in a day, and if 
forced for the market, the higher price such will brinff will more than 
defray his expenses. Keep the vines well thinned, and laid open to the 
sun as much as possible. Vines in the open garden should now be di- 
vested of superfluous shouts, and those reserved for another season 
carefully washed, or tied to the wall or trellis. 

Straxoherry beds should now be looked over, and the superfluous run- 
ners cut ofl*. If it is intended to make new beds in the month of Septem- 
ber, some of the strongest runners should be pegged into the ground, 
and the weak ones cut away. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT* 

Dahlicu: strong plants of dahlias may yet be set out, and they will 
flower abundantly in September. The plants set out in June will now 
need staking, and if dry weather ensues tney will need water. 

TuZip«, hyacinthsy and other bulbs of similar habit, should be taken 
up. 

Ixiae^ aparaxises, &c. in pots, should be taken out, and laid away in 
dry papers. 

Oeraniums should be propagated from cuttings; now is the best 
season. 

Ericas should be still propagated. 

CameUiaSy if not removed from the green-house, should be immedi- 
ately, or their flower buds will be too far advanced, and the plants 
ahoot into a new growth. 

Lemvn and orange stocks may be budded the latter part of the month. 

Pansies may be now increased by pipings. 

Chrysanthemums should be topped in the early part of the month. 

Carnations bxA pinks should be layered and piped this month. 

Perennial flower seeds may be yet sown. 

Cactuses may be removed from the stove or green-house to the open 
air. 

Mignonette, sown the latter part of the month, will bloom in Novem- 
ber and December. 

Calceolarias, as soon as they have done flowering, should be sparing- 
ly watered. 

Rose-hushes may be layered and budded this month. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Celery plants should now be set out for earthing up. 
Cucumbers may be yet sown for pickles. 
Sow lettuce for a fall crop. 

Rhubarb: new beds may now be prepared for planting the roots early 
in September. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Protection against Hail Storms. Mtice and Descrip- 
tion of the Paragrele^ or Hail Rod, By A. J. DowNmo, 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 

The paragrehy or hail rod, appears to be scarcely known at 
present in this country. Hail storms are undoubtedly much less 
frequent here than in the middle and south of Europe; but, nev- 
ertheless, some districts of the United States seem peculiarly 
liable to hail-storms in summer, and an account of the means at 
present in use on the Continent of Europe to guard against such 
evils will be acceptable to many of the readers of this Magazine. 

The paragr^le, we believe, was first invented by M. Lapos- 
tolle, ot Amiens. It has, however, been considerably improved 
by Professor TroUard, of Tarbes, whom we quote for authority 
for the following description, from Berneaud's exceUent Manuel 
du Vigneron. 

^' To make the hail rod a rope of straw is the first thing ne- 
cessary; it must be made of ripe wheat straw, soaked and twist- 
ed, plaited with three strand and then with four ply, making 
twelve strand to the rope. This cable of straw must be twenty- 
five feet long, and through the centre there must run a strong 
twine of tow yam: this cable of straw must be fastened at top 
and bottom to a stake of the same length, solidly fixed in the 
ground, and armed at the top with a metallic point of tin, (latten^) 
with no iron. The stake should be a pole of firm wood, en- 
tirely cleared of the bark, which makes it liable to rot. The 
cable is fastened, at each end, by a wire of tin, or, what is bet- 
ter, red copper, and must be stretched tight, and tied to the 
pole, at intervals of every foot and a half, with the same wire. • 

VOL. III. — ^NO. viii. 36 ^. . 
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The tin poiDt at top should be one and a half inch thick and 
eight inches lone, placed in direct contact with the tow yarn* 
The hail rods should be about six hundred feet apart, and fixed 
upon the most elevated points, such as the tops of hills, roofs of 
houses, or trunks of stout trees. The cost is about a franc a 
piece, (twenty cents,) and they last at least fifteen years." 

These hail rods, so simple in their construction, and easily ob- 
tained in every part of the country, have now, we believe, been 
in use nearly twenty years in France and Switzerland. Many 
extensive districts in both these cbuntries, which formerly suf- 
fered severely firom hail storms, and in which the crops and vine- 
yards were subject almost annually to great destruction, are, 
since the paragr^le has been generally adopted, protected dmost 
entirely against their desolating effects. The Linnean Society 
of Paris, some time since, with a commendable zeal, made ex- 
tensive inquiries in all parts of the Continent respecting the util- 
ity of this instrument, and the result, as exhibited by them, 
proves the paragr^le, in all districts liable to hail storms, to be an 
mvention truly invaluable. Public experiments were made in 
such parts of the country as were most subject to hail showers, 
and while those districts where paragr^les had been erected were 
quite protected, neighboring districts not guarded by these hail- 
rods, were, as before, much devastated. The Society, drawing 
their conclusions from the facts elicited by the various trials 
made in France, estimated that the annual saving which would 
arise from a general adoption of the paragrile, tbroughout that 
country, would not be less than five millions of dollars. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the method by 
which the paragr^le produces its effects. A commonly received 
theory, based on the supposition that hail is produced by a con- 
gelation of the drops of water, m very elevated strata of the 
atmosphere, is, that the hail rod, by attracting and detaining these 
vapors in a lower stratum than that in which freezing takes phice, 
prevents its formation. But as hail storms are generally accom* 
panied by thunder and lightning, an American writer has suggest- 
ed that the paragrde acts by abstracting the superabundance of 
electricity from highly charged clouds. The formation of hail, 
according to this writer, takes place acij when, by the sudden 
passage of the electric fluid through the cloud, a portion of the 
water is decomposed, and returns into its oripnal gaseous state, 
the heat abstracted (by the change fi'om a Uquid to an eriform 
state,) from the neighboring particles (or clouds ?) is so great as 
to convert them into ice, when they descend in the form of hail. 
The decomposition of a single cubic inch of water, according to 
the tables of Biotj will reduce the temperature of 5.64 pounds 
of water frrai 73^ to 32**, the freezing pomt of Fahrenheit. 
The decomposition of water by the electric spark is now a well 
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known fact, but the peculiar manner in which electricity acts up- 
on the clouds, or the exact manner in which they must be situ* 
ated, in order that hail shall be produced, does not yet appear to 
us to be clearly demonstrated. That, however, the electric 
fluid is a necessary agent in the production of hail in summer, 
we can scarcely doubt; and the claims of the paragr^le or hail 
rod appear so well established, that we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend strongly the use of so valuable a means of protection in all 
parts of the Union liable to frequent or destructive hail storms. 

A. J. D. 

Mwburghj JV. F., July 16, 1837. 



Art. II. Sime Remarks on the herbaceous PcRonies^ together 
trith a description ((f most of the Species and Farietiesy and a 
few observaHons upon their Propagationy CuUioationy 4^c« Bj 
the Conductor. * 

In our last volume, pp. 335 and 367, we gave an account of 
the free peonies, describmg all the species and varieties, -with 
their mode of propagation, cultivation, &c., and it was our in- 
tention at the *time to have added some observations upon the 
faerbaceoos species and varieties; but the extreme length to 
which that article was extended, embracing everything in relatioo 
to the tree peonies, and an enumeration of every known species 
or variety, up to the time it was written, prevented us from sqr-' 
ing anjrtbbg respecting the herbaceous ones. We have there- 
fore thought that an account of them would not be unacceptable 
at the present time: we believe that very little b known about 
the majority of the sjpecies and varieties, and as cultivators are 
about adding many of the tribe to their collections, our remarks 
may probably serve as a guitfe to a better selection of those 
which are truly ll^utiful and desirable. 

Th^ psony, though its flowers are of short duration, is one of 
the most gorgeous tribes m the vegetable kingdom, and contri- 
butes more to the splendor of the garden, in the spring and early 
summer mcmths, than any other family whatever : preceding the 
beautiful and fragrant rose in its season of blooming, and the 
latest species and varieties shedding their fiided flowers just as 
the former be^in to open, they expand at a time, when, if we 
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except tbe tulip, n6 other plants of any great ornament are in 
bloom. In the numerous species and varieties are displayed a 
great variety of colors, from pure white, through the intermedi- 
ate shades of blush, rosy, red, &c., to deep purple, with both 
single and double flowers. Combining these with a perfect har- 
diness of constitution, a free habit of blooming, and of the 
most simple cultivation, they present claims to the floricul- 
turist which few other plants can be said to possess. 

The old double red paeony is so common, that the family, of 
which it may be said to be one of the best, is at once familiar to 
every reader: all the double ones, though not shaped precisely 
like this, have a similar habit and formation; the single species 
and varieties have from six to ten petals, and somewhat resem- 
ble a single poppy, with the exception of the stigmas, which 
are three and upwards in number, as in the double ones: some 
of these latter are very showy, while others are scarcely worth 
a place in a garden, unless the object is to fill up a shrubbery in 
a large garden, or to grow in a shady situation, in which they 
flourish much better than most other plants. They are then de- 
sirable, and their great abundance of flowers in part make up the 
loBS of their individual beauty. 

The first species introduced to England was the oflicin&lis, 
the parent of the common double-red; it is a native of Switzer- ' 
land and other parts of Europe, and also of China and Japan, 
and was known as early as 1548. At w})at time, however, the 
double variety appeared, there is no accurate data; but it was 
the first double one known in England. Sometime after it became 
generally cultivated, the albifldra, and several varieties of great 
beauty raised from it, together with many others, were introduced. 
Withm a very few years some four or five varieties have been 
imported from China, of surpassing splendor; these are not 
yet found in many collections, but their rapidity of increase 
will soon place them in the hands of all desirous of procuring 
them. 

But few collections in this country yet embrace only a limited 
number of sorts, and these confined to particular ones; but the 
greater part of all those yet known have flowered with us the past 
springs and we took the opportunitv to make such notes and obser- 
vations as will enable us to give a very short description of all that 
displayed their blossoms. The names under which we received 
them are, we believe, generally correct; but whether entirely so 
or not we cannot now state; we therefore give those by which 
they 'are known to us. 

Ptddnia officinalis. — This species has large, single, crimson 
flowers, with yellow stamens; its habit of growth is of the mid- 
dle size, the branches spreading. The blossoms are produced 
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from the 1st to the 6th of June. One of the sbgle sorts 
worthy of general cultivation. 

P. officiniilis var. bl&nda. — A variety of the former, with 
middle sized, pale purple, flowers, produced from the 1st to the 
4th of June : same habit of its parent. Not very desirable. 

P. oflicin&lis var. Sabint.-— One of the most showy of all the 
single ones: the flowers are extremely large, of a very brilliant 
crimson, with bright yellow stamens and anthers: in foliage 'and 
habit just like the last: in flower from the 4th to the 12th of June. 
It is a variety which should be in every garden. 

P. officmklis var, Albicans. — With fine large double flowers, 
of a pale rosy color, when they first expand, but gradually chang- 
ing to a very pde blush, nearly white; it has the same habit of 
the other varieties of the species, and is a free flowerer. In 
bloom from the 4th to the 12th of June. One of the best. 

P. officiniilis var, carn^scens. — A very showy double variety, 
with pale rosy flowers faintly striped with a deeper tint: habit 
the same as its parent. In full flower from the 4th to the 12th of 
June. Together with the last named, it should be found in ev- 
ery good collection. 

P. officiniilis var. ri^bra. — The well known, universally culti- 
vated, imd always admired old double red. We do not know 
how long it has been in this country, though we presume some 
of the older amateurs of the present day may have be6n the first 
to import it. It commanded a great price when first known in 
England. So general has it now become, that almost every vil- 
lage garden possesses a clump of roots, and t)ie little parterres 
in front of cottages, by the road sides, throughout the countiy, 
are decked with its gay blossoms in the month of June. AU the 
varieties of the officmklis are of the same habit as this, and 
bloom at nearly the same time, from the 4th to the 12th of June; 
in sunny situations, however, in a dry soil, they flower much 
earlier. It is one of the showiest and most desirable, and only 
wants rarity to render it a plant that would be more sought 
after than any other variety of the herbaceous ones. It goes 
under the name of atronibens in some English nursery cata- 
logues, having ourselves received it once under this name. 

P. albifldra. — This species is a native of Siberia, and was 
introduced to England in 1784. It has large single white flow- 
ers, with brilliant yellow stamens. It grows taller and more 
erect than the officiniilis and its varieties, (about three feet,) and 
has a smooth shining foliage, much more ornamental than the 
former. In perfection from the 8th to the 16th of June. Not 
so desirable as most of the varieties. 

P. albifldra var. vestklis. — A single white variety, with a simi- 
lar habit and character to the original species. It is also a native 
of Siberia. Flowers from the 8th to the 16th of June. 
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P. albifl6ra var. unifldra. — Of a very erect habit, with single 
white flowers, similar to the vest&lis: sometimes two flowers ap- 
pear on a branch. This is also a native of Siberia, and is m 
beauty from the 8th to the 16th of June. Bather more attrao- 
tive than the two last named. 

P. alblfldra var. tart&rica. — One of the prettiest of the single 
flowered varieties. The blossoms have from ten to fifteen petals 
each, are often in clusters of from two to six on a branch, and of 
a pale pink or flesh color; the habit of the plant, like the uni- 
fl6ra, is erect and tall, and the flowers have a very showy ap- 
pearance, from their great number. A native of Siberia, and 
blossoms from the 8th to the 1 6th of June* It should be in 
every coUecUon of any extent. 

P. albifldra var. c&ndida. — With flesh colored flowers of about 
eight petals, and similar in character to the vestklis: it is a native 
of Siberia, and in perfection at the same time as the latter variety. 
Of no great beauty. 

P. albifl6ra var. Whitl^ji. — A splendid variety, with very 
large double flowers, of a creamy pink when they first expand, 
afterwards becoming white: the outer row of petals is large, as 
in the old double red, but the inner ones ^ are smaller, and the 
flower assumes a more conical shape. It is already in all choice 
collections, but it is yet new to most gardens. The flowers 
are produced on tall erect stems, which, however, becooie pen- 
dant, when they expand, from their great weight. It is a native 
of China, firom whence it was btroduced to England, along with 
the HJUnet and ir&grans, about 1784. Probably this and- all the 
following varieties of albifldra were raised firom seed by the Chi- 
nese. In perfection from the 12th to the 25th of June. It is 
one of the most beantiful and desirable in a garden. 

P. albifldra var. Hiuoaei. — With very large, double, rose col- 
ored, blossoms, and the same habit as the Whitl^ji; it flowers 
at the same period, and was introduced from China. Equally 
elegant with the Whitldji. 

P. albifldra var. fi*&grans. — Another handsome variety, said to 
possess considerable fragrance, but in so slight a degree as scarce- 
ly to deserve the name. Like the whole tribe of pseonies, and, 
indeed, most of the £anuncidkceae, to which they belong, they 
are narcotic in a high degree, and by frequent smelling of this 
variety, what odor there is soon becomes disagreeable. At a 
distance it is not unpleasant. This variety flowers later than the 
Whitl^ji, coming into bloom just as that variety is going out, 
and thus keeping up the display for upwards of a mon&: the 
height of their flowering is about the 30th of June, though we 
have frequently seen fine flowers cut as late as the middle of 
July. Habit the same as the Whitl^ji, of rather taller growth, 
with erect stems: flowers large and double, of a deep rose color. 
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It was introduced) with the last two varieties, from China, and is 
as desirable as either of them. 

P. albiildra ear. P6ttst.— This is the name of a new variety, 
with splendid double crimson flowers. Introduced from China, 
bv Mr. John Potfts, in compliment to whom it was named by 
Mr. Sabine, m 1822. Its habit is the same as the others. It . 
is figured in the Botanical Register^ 1. 1436. It has, we believe, 
been imported alive into the country, but has not yet flowered, 
to our knowledge. It was said to be one of the most brilliant 
of the varieties of the albifl^ra previous to the introduction of the 
following. 

P. albifldra var. Reev^su. — Another lately introduced varie- 

3r, of great magnificence. It was brought from China by Mr. 
ohn Reeves, a few years since, and, from a figure in Pax- 
Um's Magazine of Botany, (vol. I, p. 197,) we should judge it 
to excel all the red ones. The flower is large, and the petals 
have a velvety appearance. It is yet rare m England, and is in 
but one or two collections in this country, and has not yet flow- 
ered here. But we mention it, so that amateurs who are making a 
selection will know what are fine and worthy of possessing. 

P. tenuifdlia.— 'A generally admired species, of a dwarf habit, 
but with very delicate, finely cut foliage, from whence its name* 
The flowers are single and deep red, and are produced on very 
short peduncles. The whole plant does not attain above a foot 
in heights It is a native of Siberia, and it is another of the sin- 
^e ones worth cultivating. It flowers from the 10th to the 16th 
of June* ' 

P. tenuifdlia var. pl^na.*— Figured in Sweeps British Flower 
Oardenj t. 345, and said to have been received by Mr. Goldie, 
nurseryman, at Ayr, from the Imperial Botanic Garden, at St. 
Petersburgh. It is very splendid, with double, deep red flow- 
ers, and the same exquisite foliage of its parent. It is not yet 
in this country, but will probably soon be introduced, and must 
be grown, along with the Whitl^ji, frigrans, &c., in every choice 
ooUection. It is, we believe, a native of Siberia. 

P. cor&llina. — A single flowered species, with middle sized, 
duH purplish red, blossoms, appearing from the 8th to the 16lh 
of June. The habit of the plant is dwarf. It is only deserving 
of cultivation when the object is to collect together all the spe- 
cies. A native of Switzerland. 

P. an6mala.-— With smglepale red or pmk flowers, of a droop- 
ing habit, appearing about the same time as the cor&llma. Its 
habit is also dwarf. A native of Siberia. A petty species. 

P. tritemitta. — This species has single purple flowers: the 
plant grows erect, about two feet high. In blossom from the 
6th to the 12th of June. A native of Siberia. Of no great 
beauty. 
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AD tb^ above species and varieties bave smooth leaves: the 
foliage of the following kinds is pubescent underneath. 

P. peregrina. — This is a tolerably pretty species, with single, 
shaded purple, blossoms; the plant has a dwarfish habit, and dis- 
plays its flowers among ihe first of the season,«on which accpunt 
It is a desirable species. In perfection firom the 1st to the 6th 
of June. A native of the Levant. 

P. peregrina var. Grevillit. — Similar to the last in its flowers 
and habit, the former of which are single pale purple, with yel- 
low stamens. Flowers early, fi*om the 1st to the 8th of June. 

P. peregrina var. compacta. — ^Densely dwarf and compact in 
its mode of growth, and is interesting, from the small stature of 
the plant, which produces numerous small, single, pale purple, 
flowers, at the same time as the last variety. It is ornamental 
in the border, and although its flowers, like all the single ones, 
are very fugitive, it is a desirable variety. 

P. parad6xica. — One of the handsomest of the single kinds, 
blooming early and abundantly, with large, deep purple, flowers 
and yellow stamens, contrasting elegantly with the color of the 
petals. It is the first psony in bloom, opening about the 28th 
of May, and going out of flower about the 8th or 10th of June. 
It is a native of the Levant, and 'is an ornamental species. 

P. parad6xica var. fimbrikta. — A very fine double variety, 
with the petals somewhat jagged, JDrom whence its name, as some- 
times called, the fringed psony. The flowers are rosy pur- 
ple, and large; the habit of the plant is nearly the same as its 
Earent. In perfection fi*om the 10th to the 20th of June. For 
eauty it must be classed with the albifldra var. Whitl^/i, &c., 
and cultivated in all gardens where these are grown. 

P. decdra. — Produces large, single, deep crimson flowers: 
plants under the middle size: in bloom early, fi-om the 1st to the 
8th of June. 

P. decdra var. Palliisu. — In habit and character similar to 
the dec6ra: the flowers are single, of a deep bright purple, vnth 
small yellow stamens. In bloom from the 2d to &e 8th of June. 
A pretty variety. 

P. decdra var. eliitior. — Like the last in almost every respect, 
both as regards its halut, time of flowering, and size and color 
of the blossoms. 

P. arietina. — With single, pale purple, flowers, produced from 
the 1st to the 8th of June; plant middle sized. Not very at- 
tractive. 

P. arietina var. oxoni^nsis (?) — Another of the family, with 
large, single, pale rosy, flowers, and bright yellow stamens; one 
of the earliest in bloom, opening about the close of May. Tol- 
erably pretty. 

P. humilis. — With handsome, rich rosy purple, flowers, of a 
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cupped form, and with bright yellow stamens; the habit of the 
plant is dwarf. It is a native of Spain, and was introduced to 
England in 1633. It is a very desirable species. 

P. humilis var, c©^sia(?) — This has larger flowers than the 
P. hilmilis, of a pale purple color. The plant is pretty in its 
habit, and has neat foliage. Flowers from the 2d to the 8th of 
June. We doubt some of this being a variety of the humilis; 
it grows too strong. It is, however, quite handsome. 

P. m611is. — Has dark, dull, single, purple flowers, and small 
stamens, and is scarcely worth growing at all. It flowers from 
the 1st to the 8th of June. 

P. piibens. — One of the first to display its blossoms, which are 
middle sized, single, and of a light purple color, with rich yellow 
stamens; the petals are wavy. Opens its flowers from the 28th 
of May to the 6th of June. More desirable than many of the 
single purple ones. 

P. Russi. — Noticed in our II, p. 22. It is a very fine spe- 
cies, with large, rich deep crimson, single flowers, from six to 
ten petals each, and brilliant deep yellow stamens. It is a na- 
tive of Sicily. In teauty from the 4th to the 12th of June. 
This should be in all gardens. 

P. prae^cox (?) — Flowers single purple, with light yellow sta- 
mens; habit of the plant dwarf. Blooms from the 4th to the 
12th of June. Of no great attraction. We have some doubt 
about the correctness of the name; but it is the one under which 
we received it. 

The above are all the species and varieties which have flow- 
ered in our collection. We have some others, but prefer not to 
give their description until another season. The names are as 
follows: — villdsa, cretica, mukipetala, lob^ta, hybrida, and Bax- 
t^ri. They are all, we believe, single flowered ones. 

For a small garden, where it is only wished to grow the choicest 
sorts, we enumerate the following: — P. officinalis var. Sabim, 
bl&nda, Albicans, cam^scens, rubra, albifl6ra var. unifldra, tar- 
t&rica, sib^rica, Whitl^ji, Humei, fr^grans, Fottsi, and 
Reev^sii, P. tenuif61ia and tenuifolia var, pl^na, P. parad6xica, 
and parad6xica var, fimbria ta, P. peregrina var. compacta, and 
P. Russi. Such, however, as suit the taste, can be chosen from 
the above descriptive list. In very large gardens, where there 
are extensive pleasure grounds and flower borders, we would ad- 
vise the planting of every species and variety. 

The cultivation of the herbaceous pseonies is simple and easy, 
as may be perceived in the fact that the old double red has be- 
come so generally diflused over so great an extent of country, 
and is grown in any and every soil or situation; sometimes under 
the drip and shade of trees, at others in the full sun; in a rich 
soil and in a poor one; in either place or soil they flourish well, 
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though the plants have a preference for a ^od loamy situation. 
In a like manner all the species and varieties may be grown as 
easily as the old red: after a kind has been once purchased it 
can be uicreased very rapidly. But as there may be some new 
beginners who may need a little information respecting their pro- 
pagation, and as we have something to offer upon raismg the 
Eiants from seed, we shall conclude this article with the following 
eads, — Raising new varieties from seed, propagation, and culti- 
vation. 

Raising new varieties from Seed. — It is not a little remarkable 
that the raising of new varieties of peonies, among the multitude 
of plants which have been experimented upon, for that purpose, 
by English amateurs, gentlemen and nurserymen, has never been 
tried, or, if practised, has never been attended with success. Of 
the tree psonies, though no new seedlings have been obtained, 
in Britain, superior to the P. Mautan var. papaverkcea B&nksice, 
Lord Mountnorris has raised several which are exceedingly 
beautiful: the brothers Baumann, of Bol wilier, have also raised 
some fine ones, equalling, according to their catalogues, any of 
the varieties. Other attempts have been, and still are, made with 
the shrubby kinds. But the herbaceous ones have altogether es- 
caped any notice. We believe that not a single plant has ever 
been raised; at least, we find no record of such m what works 
we have had occasion to read. The whole of the above nume- 
rous list are mostly natives of Siberia and China, and all the 
fine double ones have been imported from the latter country, and 
were undoubtedly produced by the Chinese, from seeds, either 
by accident or by their skill. When, however, the seeds can 
be so easily gathered, and impregnation so well attended to, we 
cannot cease to wonder that the herbaceous ones have so long 
been neglected. We have no hesitation in saying, that were 
this operation persevered in, and judicious mixtures made, 
many exceedingly splendid double varieties would be the result. 
And we cannot here omit to call the attention of our cultivators 
to the subject, lest they should fall into the same way as their 
distant friends. Both the double and single ones produce an 
abundance of seed, and it needs only patience to continue such 
experiments. When we reflect upon what has been done with the 
dahlia alone, not to mention the camellia and other plants, we cer- 
tainly cannot but feel encouraged to proceed, hex a beginning 
be made at once, and there need be no fear of a rich reward for 
the pains. 

The seeds are generally ripe in August, and should be imme- 
diately taken from the plant, and put into paper bags, where they 
may remain a few days, until a place can be prepared for plant- 
ing them. Let this also be done, and sow uie seeds in drills, 
covered about half an inch, where they must remain, and in the 
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following spring the young plants will make their appearance. 
They should be allowed to stand in the seed bed about three 
years, after which they may be removed to the places in the 
flower border, where they are to remain, to produce bloom, 
which they generally do in the fifth year, when their character 
can be ascertained, and the expectations of the cultivator real- 
ized, by, perhaps, the opening of one or two, out of a number, 
superb double varieties. 

Propagation. — This consists in merely separating the roots, 
reserving a good eye to each; any root, however small, will 
grow, provided it has a bud attached to it, otherwise it will pro- 
bably not. The best time for dividing the roots is the month of 
September; they may then be removed with safety; and if the 
roots are of a tolerable size, and have a full^ prominent^ bud at- 
tached, they will flower the following season. They may also 
be removed in the early part of the month of April, with suc- 
cess, so as to bloom the same season, but September is the best 
time. 

CuUivaHon, — In almost any soil or situation they will grow, 
but we have found them to produce the largest flowers in a rich, 
deep, loamy soil, not too retentive of moisture; a partially shaded 
aspect is also more favorable to the production of good flowers 
than a sunny one; they likewise remain in perfection a longer 
time. They are all perfectly hardy, and need no protection of 
any kind. One thing should be borne in mind, to remove the 
roola every three or four years, at the same time separating 
them, as the flowers will not be so large and fine when the roots 
get grown together in a mass. 

Peonies force very well, and where there is green-house, with 
plenty of room, and a quantity of spare roots, a number of plants 
may be potted. The only labor is to put two or three good 
tubers, with a prominent eye attached, into a pot (about number 
six,) of rich loamy soil, in the month of October: from this 
time till January the plants may remain in a cool place, free from 
frost, when they should be taken into the green-house, and set in 
a cool, rather shady situation, but where they will have the bene- 
fit of the fresh air admitted to the house; this will prevent their 
being drawn up; and a fine display of blossoms will be the re- 
sult. After the plants have flowered the roots may be turned 
into the border, where they will recover their strength. 

The species and varieties that we have enumerated in this ar- 
ticle embrace nearly all, we believe, that have been introduced to 
England; and those who are desirous of adding all the kinds to their 
collections, will find an account of every new one, should there 
be any raised from seed, or imported from China, under our head 
of Floricultural Notices; we shall be happy to learn that experi- 
ments will be tried by our amateurs to produce new varieties. 
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We have stated (page 210,) that a great lover of the tribe in- 
tended to commence, this season, with sowing seeds, and we 
hope others will follow. How infinite a variety might be pro- 
duced, and how brilliant would be our gardens, in June, with the 
gorgeous colors of their blossoms! 



Art. III. On the Cultivation and Treatment of Pelargoniums. 
By Thomas Hogg, Nurseryman, New York. 

As I believe it would be acceptable to many of your readers 
to know the mode of treatment necessary to grow, and bloom in 
perfection, that most beautiful tribe of plants, the pelargoniums, 
which are now so universally and deservedly admired, I would 
beg leave, through the medium of your valuable Magazine, to 
lay before them the mode which I have adopted, and which I 
find from experience to be the best way of having a succession 
of bloom from February to July. 

In your Mai'ch number you have an excellent paper on the 
propagation of this tribe, by Mr. Russell, which I would recom- 
mend to the attentive perusal of your readers; as, however, he 
has not entered fully into the details of their cultivation, but 
confined his remarks principally to their propagation, my remarks 
will be limited on the latter, and more extended on the former.* 

I would remark, however, with all deference to Mr. Russell's 
choice, that I shall use the name pelargonium, because it is the 
proper name of this tribe of plants, geranium being the name of 
another genus, and no more applicable to that under considera- 
tion than the name .^tem^sia is applicable to the genus Chrysan- 
themum. 

The necessary compost, and which I find to be the best, is 
composed of one half good sandy loam, from old pastures, 
which has been laid in a heap for four or six months previous to 
using; one quarter two-year-old, well rotted, horse manure, and 
one quarter vegetable mould; to tliis, for some of the more deli- 
cate varieties, a little sand may be added. The turf should be 
well broken up and well mixed with the manure and vegetable 

* They will also be limited to the cultivation of the shrubby species — 
the tuberous rooted, and, indeed, a few of the shrubby species, as P. 
tricolor, requiring rather different management, upon which, perhaps, I 
may at some future time send you a few lines. — T. H, 
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mould; it should then be raked over two or three times, to re- 
move such parts of it as may not have been broken fine enough: 
sifting gives more labor, and does more harm than good, except 
for cuttings. 

The time when I generally put in my cuttings is the month of 
August, although the month of June will do as well; cuttings 
put in in July do not do so well, owing to the great heat of that 
month. I prefer the month of August, because the plants gen- 
erally produce better cuttings at that time, and they do not have 
to struggle against the heat so much as those put in in June, for 
then the weather gets warmer; whereas it gradually gets cooler 
after the second week of August: the month of June may an- 
swer very well in the neighborhood of Boston, as the summer is 
generally much cooler there than here.* The cuttings should be 
about four inches in length, and should be taken off with a heel, if 
possible, and cut smoothly across with a sharp knife, and divest- 
ed of all but the two or three top leaves; they should then each 
be put into a No. pot, [called number one's around Boston,] 
holding about half a pint, filled with the above mentioned com- 
post, well sifted, and a little sand mixed with it: after being 
moderately watered with a fine rose they are to be put into a 
moderate hot-bed, the sashes of which must be kept down and 
no air admitted, except when it is necessary to water them, which 
should be done moderately for a week or ten days, observing to 
shade them whilst the sun shines upon the frame; after ten days' 
time air may be gradually admitted, and, at the end of four or 
five weeks from the time of putting them in, they will be well 
rooted; they are then to be put into No. 4 pots, [number two's 
around Boston,] and placed in a cold frame until they are housed 
for the winter. 

The house in which they are placed should be kept cool, the tem- 
perature not to exceed 40° or 43°; the plants should have plenty of 
air, plenty of light, and plenty of room, and should be but sparingly 
watered; particular attention to these particulars is necessary, for if 
the house is kept too close, and too warm, and too much water 
given, the plants will begin to grow and become drawn; they must 
just be kept in statu quo until they are put into the forcing house, 
of which I am now about to speak. About the 16th of January 
some of the plants are to be shifted into No. 1 pots, [three's 
around Boston,] and placed in a house having a minimum tempe- 
rature of 60°, where they must be kept near the glass, have 
plenty of air, plenty of room ^ plenty of light, and plenty of 

• Very little. The difTercnce between the temperature of the month of 
July of Boston and vicinity, and New York, is trifling. The growing 
season is nearly two months longer around New York, but it is very 
little warmer. — Cond. 
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ii>ater; they must be particularly attended to at this time, so that 
they may not receive any check, from want of water, air, or 
heat, as it would injure them materially; they must also be fre- 
quently turned to the light, and their dead leaves taken off, as 
they are very impatient of foul stagnated air, which, crowding 
them together, and leaving on the decayed leaves, is sure to pro- 
duce. This lot of plants will be in bloom about the 20th or 25th 
of February. 

About the 1st of February another lot should be potted off, 
and the same course pursued as with the first; and thus, by pot- 
ting a lot every two weeks till the middle of April, and bringing 
them from the green-house to the forcing house, a constant suc- 
cession of bloom may be kept up till July. In the middle of 
April those left in the green-house should be repotted : there 
wUl be no need of putting these into the forcing house, as the 
increased temperature of the house will be sufficient for them. 
It is not necessary that the plants should be as near the glass 
when in bloom as when in a growing state; if the construction of 
the house admits of it, a shelf on the back wall, or hanging 
within two feet of the rafters, is a good situation for them; they 
can be removed from thence, and placed upon the lower staging, 
when in bloom, and their place upon the shelf supplied by an- 
other lot. After the plants have done blooming the flower stems 
should be cut out, and they should have a top-dressing of the 
compost, and be placed in the open air, where no particular at- 
tention to them will be requisite: those first brought into the 
forcing house will furnish cuttings which can be put in, in June, 
but the greater part will not be fit for that purpose till August. 
I do not think it advisable to keep the plants over to another 
season, as they will take up a great deal of room in the forcing 
house; should this not be an object, some of the best sorts can 
be preserved: they should have a second top dressing in Sep- 
tember, and, when housed, receive the same treatment as in the 
previous season, only shifting them into larger sized pots; gene- 
rally, however, cuttings put in in June will be strong enough to 
put into No. 2 pots when put into the forcing house. Cuttings 
of the roots furnish very fine plants, generally being more bushy 
than those made from the top: in making them, pieces of the 
root about as thick as a straw, and about two inches long, are 
made use of; these are to be put, two or three into a No. i pot, 
with about a quarter of an inch of the thickest end above the 
surface of the mould; they are to receive the same treatment as 
other cuttings, over which they have an advantage, as they can 
be put in earlier in the season, and thus produce larger plants, 
where that is desired. The great advantage of the above treat- 
ment is, that a person having but a small place, can have a col- 
lection of fifty or a hundred varieties, and duplicate plants of 
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each, without taking up much room, and he can also always have 
a constant succession of bloom for five months in the year. 

The ratuynaU of this roodo of treatment is simply imi- 
tating their natural climate — the south of Africa — where the 
earth, for some months in the year, is dried up for want of 
rain, and vegetation nearly ceases until the rainy season com- 
mences, when the plains again become covered, as it were, with' 
a carpet composed of multitudes of plants, displaying all the va- 
riety and brilliancy of coloring with which the vegetable kingdom 
is adorned. This mode of allowing them a season of rest, or 
rather starvation, only giving them enough of moisture to keep 
them alive, is generally adopted by the London growers. Cat- 
tleugh, one of the greatest growers for that market, adopts it 
entirely; he keeps his plants in winter, (the weather, at that sea- 
son, being much milder there than here,) in the open ground, 
driving stakes around them, and putting cross pieces from one to 
another, covering them all round and over with a thickness of 
four to six bass mats, uncovering them once a week, for the pur- 
pose of watering them; in this way they are kept excluded from 
tight and air, until they are repotted and put into the forcmg 
bouse. Gaines, Dennis, and nearly all the other growers, keep 
them in frames and green-houses, m the way I have described. 
It may be objected that there is too much trouble attending this 
mode, but upon trial it will be found amply to repay it, — for in- 
stead of the long legged, ugly looking plants, which we generally 
see, we shall have fine, dwarf, healthy plants, with large foliage, 
and large umbels of bcilliant colored flowers, with the beautiful 
pencilling which is peculiar to this lovely tribe of plants, strongly 
and well defined. 

It may be because I am a great admirer of this plant, but I 
really think there is no green-house exotic which so amply re- 
pays the care bestowed upon it as the pelargonium, — there are 
none which display such a variety or contrast of colors, com- 
prising the purest white, the most delicate blush imaginable, the 
richest crimson, the most brilliant scarlet, velvety purple, fiery 
orange, or the finest rose or pink, contrasted with beautiful pur- 
ple, black, or white spots and pencillings, some combining two 
or three of these colors, almost equalling in beauty the exquisite 
coloring and tinting of the C^reus speciosissimus ; others again 
having a bizarre and unique appearance, the petals being of dif- 
ferent colors. A good collection of pelargoniums, well bloom- 
ed, forms a coup d^cdl well worth going a hundred miles out of 
one's way to see. 



Yours, respectfully, 

Thomas Hogg. 



JVetr York^ July 18, 1837. 
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Art. IV. J^otices ofnetc and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis' s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss. 6d. colored, 3«. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Horticultural Journal, Florist's Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is. each. 

^otes relating to Floriculture. — Dr. Lippold, of Belgium, 
has gone out botanical collector, and has sailed for Madeira and 
the Canary Isles. He goes out by the aid of subscribers, the 
price of each subscription being £5, and each of the subscribers 
to receive a certain proportion of the seeds, plants and dried 
specimens. If a sufficient number of subscriptions are sent in, 
Dr. Lippold will proceed, after exploring Madeira and the Canary 
Isles, to Madagascar, which is his ultimatum. It has been the 
greatest wish of Dr. Lippold to go out botanizing in an extra- 
European country, for the last twenty-five years. Among the 
subscribers are Sir W. J. Hooker, Dr. Graham, Messrs. Loddi- 
ges, &c. Many rich additions will undoubtedly be made to the 
collections of Britain. (Gard. Mag,) 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 
KanunculdceoR. 

CLE'MATIS 
cenklea Siebold eyn: C. ccrAIea crandiflura i>/ Collections. Violet Clematis. A fenrdy pe- 
rennial climbing plant; with violet colored flowera; appearing in October; a native of 
Japan. Bot. Keg., 1955. 

" Nearly related to C. fl6rida, from which it differs, not only 
in the color, delicacy, and transparency of its blossoms, but also 
in its leaves, being only once ternate, and in the sepals not 
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touching and overlapping each other at the edges." This is an 
exceedingly graceful growing species, with very large flowers 
and deep purple stamens, "more ornamental than those of any 
species of Clematis yet in this country [England]." The 
C. florida is in several collections in this country, but it is in- 
ferior to this; like the former, however, it is a native of Japan, 
from whence it was introduced to the European gardens by Dr. 
Van Siebold, the indefatigable investigator of the Flora of that 
country. It will undoubtedly prove as hardy as the fl6rida. 
" A free growing and profuse blooming plant." It was received 
from Belgium by Messrs. Lowe & Co., of Clapton, in whose 
collection it flowered in October last. Messrs. L. & Co. have 
another very distinct one, called bicolor or Siebdldi. (Bot Reg., 
May.) 

Papaverdcece. 

PLATYSTI'GMA Bemtkam (from plaUs, broad, and stigma.) 
lineAre BnUkam Unewi-Umtd Platy stigma. An annual i^ant ; growine aboat a foot higb } 
with wiiite and yellow flowers j appearing in summer ; a native of California. B«t. Rcg.t 
1964. 

^^ One of the prettiest of all little smnuals, with its graceful 
cups of white and yellow, resembling those of a ranunculus, but 
far more gay." The leaves are linear, opposite; the peduncles 
solitary, axillary, and terminated with single, nearly erect flow- 
ers, some of which have six, and others eight petals. It was 
originally found in California, by Douglas, but he did not send 
any of the seed to England. It has recently been received at 
St. Petersburgh, from the Russian settlements in California, and 
from thence has found its way into the English gardens. The 
damp summers of England, however, Dr. Lindley fears, will 
prevent its ripening seed with any certainty. It would probably 
flourish freely in our climate. (Bot. Reg., May.) 

Onagrdcea. 

PU'CHSM 
globdea var. ^legans Elegant t^clbe-Jlovered Fuchsia. A green-honse plant ; growing from 
a foot to eighteen inches high ; with crimson flowers i a|ipe«ring in the summer ; a hybrid 
variety ; increased by cuttiuRS ; cultivated in rich soil. Paz. Mag. Bot. Vol. III. p. 75. 
[Mr. D. Don and Sir W. J. Hooker consider the globtka aa only a variety of macrost^mma.] 

A most beautiful plant of this elegant genus, somewhat similar 
to the globosa, but with much larger flowers; the general habit 
of the plant is also ^^ bold and elegant." It was raised by Mr. 
Silverlock, at his nursery in Chichester, where the drawing was' 
taken from a plant in flower. Mr. S. states that he is certain of 
its being grown from seeds of the globosa, but he does n«t know 
with what other species or variety the flowers were impregnated, 
as numerous other crosses were made at the satie time. Mr. 
Paxton adds that " of its being a fixed variety there is no doubt." 
This variety !s easily grown in any rich soil, and freely increased 
by cuttings. 

This beautiful family is too much neglected in our gardens; 
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it is true we occasionally find the globdsa, gr&cilis, and one or 
two other varieties or species, but we have few of the fine ones 
which have been produced from seed by the experiments of the 
English amateurs, with the tribe, within the few past years. Nor 
does their cultivation appear to be understood; generally speak* 
ing the plants are mere stunted branchy shrubs, with a few flow- 
ers, and yellow sickly foliage. We have seen the gr&cilis in one 
or two collections grown to the height of five feet, and it was 
then a superb object; but such specimens are rare, and where a 

Elant is found of this size, ten may be found which are not a foot 
igh. All the species and varieties are valuable for planting out 
in clumps, in the border, or in beds by themselves, where they 
flower abundantly the whole season. They are so easily raised 
that we hope to see them in every garden having any pretensions 
to beauty. 

F. ten611a and Youngt var. grandifl6ra are now both blooming 
at Mr. Towne's, in Snowhill Street, Boston: the latter is said 
to be very splendid, and one of the best that has been raised. 
RosdcetB. § Pomex. 

BTBLANyJBSfJl (The Honorable Wm. Fox Streni^ays, F. R. 8., ia to well known in Ibis 
eoantry for a learned and indefaiigable inve^tifOitOT of the Flora of Europe, aa to render 
auperfluouB any Jusciflcation of the name now proposed for a most distinct and remark- 
able fwnus.^Ziiuflry.) 
glanc^sGens ZmuIL syn: Oate'puB gladca WaOidi Grey-leaved Btranwsla. A green-boQW 
slirub ; growing upward* of twelve feet high ; with white flowere } appearing in Jane : 
propagated by grafting or budding upon the common thorn : a native ot Nepal. Bot. Beg., 

This is a very beautiful new evergreen, which was first brought 
to England by Dr. Wallich, ten or eleven years since, and 
placed in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, under 
the name of O^atae^gus glauca ; it has been extensively distributed, 
and is now quite common in the private collections and nurseries 
of Britain. ^^ In the neighborhood of London the species is 
scarcely more hardy than a myrtle, but it grows very well against 
a wall, when it is protected, and in such a situation it flowers in 
the month of June." Its worst habit is its pushing too early in 
the spring, which exposes it to damage by frosts; and this is 
said to happen in its native coimtry, as the dried specimens dis- 
tributed by the East India Company appear to have suffered by 
some such accident. It is a tree of medium size, evergreen, 
leaves coriaceous, lanceolate, acute, and serrated, something like 
those of Photinia integrif61ia; flowers white, in dense, many- 
flowered corymbs, which must have a beautiful appearance. The 
genus is one of the most remarkable in the sub-order Pomes of 
iZosiiceffi, in consequence of its truly capsular five-valved fruit, - 
resembling a pomme only so far as the fleshy calyx is concerned. 
In no other pomeous genera is there any tendency to a separa- 
tion of the capsules into valves. {Bot, Reg., May.) 

This species will prove a valuable hardy plant south of the 
Potomac, and would be a desirable one to grow in pots, in the 
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green-houses of the Middle and Northern States. It would be 
H, pretty counterpart to the well known and generally admired 
lauristinus, and, like the latter, would undoubtedly be an eligible 
plant for cutting for bouquets during the winter season. Per- 
haps it may acclimatized to the Middle States, particularly to 
the city gardens. 

CKAT.£*6US 

coediMaL. tya. C. glanduldra tFiOd, C. glandnltea var. macncAntha Bi4. Bsg., 191S. C 
macfuc4ntha Lodd, and Loud, Arb, Brit, BcAtiet-firuUed Hawtborn. 

C. glandtU6sa of WHldenow^ DeCandoUe and Loudon. !■ the same epeciei M C. cocdneii of 
Linacua. C. aanxuinea of PaUag, referred to C. glanduldsa by WiOd^momy D* OamdoiU 
and Loudon, ia distinct from C. cticcinea, ia its want of gland* upon the calyx and petioles, 
as well as in its country and habit. 

C. gland aldsa of jfi/0/i, referred bv WUldtnmtB, DeCandoMe and Loudon to C. coccinea, mis- 
called glandal6sa, is a totally different species, and may be the same as C. spatholdita. 

This is the same species as that noticed at p. 172 as the C. 
glanduldsa var. macrac&ntha. Dr. Lindley states that when this 
species was figured under the name of C. glanduldsa var. ma* 
crac&ntha, it did not occur to him to look very particularly into 
the synonymes, his object being ^^ chiefly to publish a figure of 
the species under some recognised name, the critical inquiry in- 
to the entangled synonymy of the whole genus Crate^gus being 
left for a special discussion, by whomsoever might be disposed 
so to amuse himself." Dr. Asa Gray, however, has addressed 
Dr. Lindley upon the subject, and informed him that ^^ it is one 
of the most common species in the Northern States, and is far 
miliar to every one [to botanists only, rarely to an amateur.] 
It is the JC. pyrifdlia Torrey^ and, as supposed, of preceding 
authors." But Dr. Lindley thinks that pyrif61ia was written for 
coccinea, for he has dried specimens from Dr. Torrey himself, 
marked ^^ C. coccinea auct. Amer. C. pyrifdiia ? Conunon 
near New York." 

This confusion of names arose with Willdenow, who ^^ first 
copied the specific character of C. glanduldsa from the Hortue 
Ketoensis, and then added C sanguinea of Pallas as a synonyme; 
hence the latter plant and the C glanduldsa became identified 
in the eyes of systematic writers, and a fresh character was con- 
trived, to suit the erroneous combination." Professor DeCan- 
doUe, not having studied the genus, transferred the error to his 
Prodomw^ " which has given rise to some of the most extraordi- 
nary confusion in writers who shall be nameless." The above 
synonymes help to adjust the matter in a degree. {Bot. Reg.y 
May.) 

Cratie^gus spathul^ta. — Dr. Gray has sent Dr. Lindley some 
criticisms upon this species, also noticed at p. 172. They are 
as follows: — " I am not convinced of the correctness of the view 
you take respecting the C. spathul&ta Michx. and the C. virgin- 
ica Loudon. I have before me specimens of C virginica Lou' 
don in various states, from North Carolina to Florida; and of 
the true C. spathul&ta, as it is considered by Americui bota- 
nists, (your C. microcirpa,) from Georgia, .New( 
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Texas, and Arkansas. The specimens exhibit the various di- 
versities in fob'age for which the plant is remarkable. The spe- 
cies is well known to our botanists, and the reason of its being 
altogether omitted from the floras of Torrey, Hooker and Beck, 
is, that the works alluded to are confined to the botany of the 
Northern States and British America; whereas the above men- 
tioned species does not grow north of Virginia." Dr. Gray then 
gives several reasons for considering the C. microcdrpa Lindl. 
Bot. Reg,^ 1846, (see vol. II, p. 257,) the same as the origi- 
nal C spathul^ta. Dr. Lindley, however, adheres to his for- 
mer opinion, which he shows to be correct, by reasons which 
outweigh the objections of Dr. Gray. (Bot. Reg.^ May.) 

In the text to Stranvse^sia glaucescens. Dr. Lindley has ad- 
ded some information upon the pomeous /2osaces, which, though 
they have undergone some examination since the year 1820, 
when he first revised them, have never received much original 
criticism. The following is the substance of his remarks: — 

Ejiibo'tkta. 
" E. ? cord^ta and E. obtusif61ia do not belong to the jjenus; they arc 
much nearer Cotone&ster, having 6ul)-parietal carpels. JBut their petals 
are longer than is usual in Cotonc^ster, and there is only one ovule in 
each cell. I therefore think they may be safely separated, as a pecu- 
liar genus, to which the nanie of Hesper6meles (or Western apple,) 
will not be inappropriate. 

Photi'nia. 
This must be divided into two sections, until an examination of the 
fruit of the second section shall show whether it is not rather a sepa- 
rate genus, viz. 

§ Euphofinia: ovary, complete, bilocular. 
P. semil&ta Lindl. 

P« J9runif51id, quite distinct from serrul&ta, in the leaves being glan- 
dular on the under side. 
P. arbutif^lia Lindl. 
P. argiita Wallieh, 

§ Myriomeles: ovary, semibilocular. 

P. pustulkta. 

P. integrif51ia LindL (came with the specimens of Stranvae'^sta 
glaucescens, from Dr. Wallieh.) 

P. «ugenif51ia Wallick. 

P. dilbia — unless it be distinct; its proper place cannot be decided 
until an examination of the fruit can he made." 

CarophylldceoR. 
Some beautifiil new seedling pinks have bloomed this season 
around Boston. Messrs. Walker and Miller of Roxbury, and 
Mr. Wilder of Dorchester, have several which are exceedingly 
fine. Mr. Miller has four or five which, we believe, he has con- 
sidered as deserving of names. Mr. Walker has' already given 
the following names to his best ones, viz : — 

Walker's Cmhinstbnia, Estelle, Col. Wilder, Othello, Claudius, 
Mary Louisa, and Nealet . r " ^ ^ ^ I ^ 
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Cushing^dnia (which we hope, however, Mr. Walker will 
alter to Mr. Cushing's pink,) in coropliment to J. P. Cushing, 
Esq., of Belmont Place, Watertown, one of the greatest patrons 
of gardening in the country, is a very fine one, and we are glad 
Mr. Walker has set the example of naming flowers in compli- 
ment to the patrons and amateurs of gardening, of which our 
country can already boast of a great number. Mr. Wilder has 
also raised some fine ones, but he has informed us that he shall 

Sow them another season before he shall give them any names, 
r. Miller has also given one of the best of his the name of 
Daniel Webster. The lovers of this beautiful and fragrant 
flower must be gratified to see the zeal which is manifested in 
the raising of new varieties. Another season we shall look for- 
ward to a ^^ pink show " of great interest. 

DlCOTrLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

Otnc/ion^ces. 

6ARDE'N/w« (oamed in compliment to Dr. Alexander Garden, pbyaieiaa^of Oharlefltoa,S. C, 
and a correspondent of Llnnsos.) 
pinnea LmdL C1oth4«aMf2 Oardenfo. A atove ahrub ; prowinc fonr or fl^e fbet high ; witk 
straw colored Moseoma : appearing in June ; a native of Souu America. Bot. Reg., 1969. 

A new Stove shrub, with the habit of the other species, but 
with very large, long, rugose leaves, and with terminal clus- 
tery of long tubular flowers, of a straw color on the inner, and a 
yellowish orange on the outer, side of the petals. It was intro- 
duced, some years ago, to the London Horticultural Society's 
garden, where the present drawing was taken, three years since. 
Like a greater part of the ^^ woody inhabitants of the tropics, it 
seldom produces flowers in this country." It is scarcely worth 
introduction; the flowers are destitute of fragrance, and the foli- 
age coarse and unhandsome. {BoU Reg.^ May.) 

FokmomdetiB. 

LeptoAphon ^ndrosdcew and dtnsiflbrw, as will be seen m 
another page, have been exhibited at the Horticultural Society's 
room. We have several plants in bloom, all of which are charm- 
ing, with their clusters of flowers of various shades, from white 
to Uue. They flower freely, but prefer a cool situation, and 
flourish better when planted in early spring, than when the same 
is delayed until May. 

Fhidx Drumm6ndi. — The Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert, in 
a note to Dr. Lindley, in the Botanical Registery states that this 
species never ripens seeds with him, but that it is ^^ easily multi- 
plied and perpetuated by pipings, in sand, on a warm flue. A 
piping from the flowering umbel makes as good a plant as any 
other part of it, though it may baV'O only flower buds when set." 

Schrophulariicem. 
HwsiRvL jinua. — See vol. I, p. 426. A figure of this most 
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beautiful plant is given in Paxton^s Magazine^ to the description 
of which is appended some remarks upon its cultivation, which 
we extract, as the species is now in the collections of this coun- 
try. " To grow it well, an atmosphere between that of a stove 
and a green-bouse seems to suit excellently. The plant at Chats- 
worth was grown in the succulent house, where the thermometer 
ranges between 50** and 60*^, except in the summer, when it of 
course, in hot weather, rises higher. It delights in goo4 sandy 
loam, 'mixed with about one third peat and a little sand. It 
should have plenty of pot room, and, when growing, a good sup- 
ply of water. It is advantageous, in growing plants of this spe- 
cies, to syringe them frequently, in order to prevent the appear- 
ance of insects, as they are rather subject to the ravages of these 
intruders, if not attentively watched." Plants are freely raised 
from cuttings, in sandy mould, in a little bottom heat. (Pax. 
MafT, Bot.y May.) 

We have now this plant coming into bloom; it is yet small, 
but the beautiful crimson scarlet tubular blossoms, so profuse 
upon almost leafless branches, have an exceedingly fine effect. 
It is a valuable plant for planting in pots, and then suspending 
the latter from the ceiling of a room or a green-house. Mr. 
Paxton gives a figure, in which the tiny branches hang slenderly 
upon either side of the pots, producing dense clusters of ele- 
gant blossoms. 

CoHitwia atrophylla. — This is the name under which the flow- 
ers of a coUinsia were exhibited at a late meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. The plants were raised from 
seeds, received from Mr. Nuttall, who gathered them in Califor- 
nia last year. From the specimen, which was weak, we could 
not form a correct opinion of its beauty, but it appears to pos- 
sess superior claims to the pretty C. bicolor; the flowers have a 
white ground, like the bicolor, but the lower part of the corolla 
is exquisitely marked with spots of dark purple, which give it a 
brilliant appearance. Its habit of growth is, we believe, similar 
to the other. It is an annual. 

"Miimulus cardindlU, — We have a plant of this species in full 
bloom. It is upwards of five feet high, and is covered with its 
brilliant scarlet blossoms. It is by far the most ornamental of 
all the species, and is deserving of cultivation in every collection 
of plants. It is raised from seed, suckers tr cuttings. 

Solandcece. 

^oldna ditripKcifdlia. — We have now in bloom a very pretty 
annual, which we received from an amateur, under this name, who 
received the seeds from London last season. Like the N. pros- 
tr&ta, it is a trailing species; but in place of the small inconspi- 
cuous blossoms of that plant, the N. atriplicif61ia has large, ele- 
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gant, sbowy flowers, two inches in diameter, very nearly resem- 
bling the common and beautiful Conv61vuIus minor, both in its 
colors, which are blue and white, and in the size of the corollas. 
It has not the coarse foliage of the Conv61vulus minor. To- 
gether with the Nemophila insignis, it will be a valuable plant 
for winter culture, in the green-house, at which season the flow- 
ers will remain in perfection a much longer time than during the 
hot weather of our summers. It probably seeds freely, and will 
undoubtedly be generally cultivated another year. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

Orchiddcea, 

LiE>LIA 
incepg. Two-edffed Loyiia. A stove epiphyte ; grovinK nbout a foot and a half higb ; wiili 
rich parple flowers ; appearing in December; cultivated in peat earth and broken pots- 
herds ; a native of Mexico. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 73. 

One of the most lovely of this curious, interesting and splen- 
did tribe of plants. The flowers appear on a scape, a foot and 
a half high, in pairs; the sepals, five in number, are of a rich 
rosy lilac; and the lip is of the richest purple tint. Mr. Pax- 
ton considers this plant fully "equal, if not superior, to any 
thing known among the orchideous tribe." Dr. Lindley states, in 
his description, in the Botanical Register^ 1751, " when we have 
said that it is equal in beauty to any of the cattleyas; that it has a far 
more graceful mode of growth, in consequence of the length of its 
slender scaly stems, from the point of which the flowers spring; 
and that it difiuses an agreeable fragrance, we shall have said that 
it is one of the most interesting of the tribe that has yet made 
its appearance." 

In cultivation it prefers a hot and rather humid atmosphere, 
and to be placed in a situation where it will not receive the di- 
rect rays of the sun: it should be potted in peat soil, mixed with 
broken potsherds, and the leaves sprinkled occasionally with 
warm water in the afternoon. It should be introduced to the 
gardens of this country. Now that the experiment has been fairly 
tried of importing plants in glass cases, and there is no longer 
doubt of their being received with safety, (p. 276,) we hope all 
the fine epiphytes will be imported. {Pax. Mag. Bot.^ May.) 

PERISTE'RIA Hooker (A dore: the column In the original species, P. el&ta, resembles a dove 
hovering with expanded wings.) 
cerlna LtnM. Waxen Dove-flower. A stove epiphyte ; growing six inches high ; with pale 

yellow flowers ; appearing in June ; a native of the Spanish Main. Bot. Reg., 1953. 
Allied to P. p^ndula of the BoU Mag. 

A very pretty species of this very curious genus. The scape 
is short, pendulous, and termmated by a dense raceme of from 
nine to ten flowers, each flower turning up. It is a native of the 
Spanish Main, and was imported by Mr. Knight, of the King's 
Road, in whose nursery the drawing was made. The flowers 
smell powerfully of juniper. {Bot. Reg.^ May.) 
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MEOACU'NIUM R. Bnmn (From Megas^ large, and klino, a bed, in iilluaion to the braad, 
aword-flhaped bed or rachis of tbe flowers.) 
mixlmum lAndl, Largest Megaclinium. A stove epiphyte j growing a foot high; witk 
pale yellowiali-green flowers ; appearing in August ; a natire of Sierra Leooe. Bot. Reg., 
1959. 

Another species of this singular genus, the first of which was 
published five or six years ago. Some time after. Dr. Lindley 
found the imperfect remains of another in the Banksian herbari- 
um, and, through the exertions of the correspondents of the 
Messrs. Loddiges, it has at last been introduced. It is not very 
remarkable for its beauty, but rather for its singular mode of pro- 
ducing its flowers, upon a broad bed or rachis. It is probably of 
easy cultivation. {Bot Reg.j May.) 

ONCFDIUM 
eitrinum Lmdl. Lemon-«elor«^ Oncidlum. A stove •pipbvte: growing abont a foot and a 
half high ; with lemon colored flowers : a native of Tnnidad : introdaeed in 1835. Paz. 
Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 77. 

A very handsome and rare species, '^ highly worthy of a 
place in the most select collections, on account of its bold ap- 
pearance and pretty lemon-colored flowers." It is described as 
having a simple stem, not branched: flowers pale lemon color, 
very distant from each other: the crest of the lip consists of 
about eight warts, which are slightly downy: the stigma is nearly 
orbicular. The leaves of the pseudo-bulbs have a singular 
yellow tint. It is rather difficult of cultivation, requiring a 
hot humid atmosphere, and particular care should be taken never 
to overwater at the roots. It was introduced by the Messrs. 
Loddiges, from Trinidad, and flowered in their fine collection. 
{Pax. Mag. BoU^ May.) 

\j%lid;Ct(z, 

LACUENA'L/4 
piliida var. cieral^scens LukU, "BlJiB-pnMnikg pale I^achendlia. A graen-house Imlb; grow- 
ing a foot high; with pale blue flowers; appearing in Febraaiy; a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Bot. Keg., 1945. 

A very pretty variety of the lachenalias, which are but seldom 
seen in the collections of plants of this country. The flowers 
are numerous, upon a very erect stem, and are of a pale blue on 
the inside, and a deeper tint on the outside, of the pe tals. The 
specimen was received from the Rev. and Hon. William Her- 
bert, who says that there are three distinct states of this species. 
Introduced from the Cape of Good Hope. {Bot. Reg.j April.) 

The only two species which are, we believe, cultivated around 
Boston, are the versicolor and quadricolor: we hope, however, 
that so pretty a family will receive more attention. They are 
easy of cultivation. 

ArdcecB. 

PmLODI/NDRON SekoU (from PkOot, Co love, and dendron, a tree; in allusion to the faahit of 
the plants of this genns to overrun trees in the South American forests.) 
crassin^rvum Lindl. Thlck-ribbed Philodendron. A stove climber; growing twenty or 
thhty feet high ; with white flowers; appearing in December ; a native of Brazil. Bot. 
Beg., 1958. 

'^ This is one of the extraordinary climbers, which, in tropical 
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forests, lay bold of the trunks and limbs of trees, fix tbemselves 
upon their bark, root on their surface, often twine round and stran- 
gle them in their embrace, or sometimes hang down like cords or 
cables, from tree to tree, contributing, along with wild vines, 
bauhinias, and other powerful twisting leguminaceous plants, 
aristolochias, passion flowers, and the like, to render the forests 
impassable." The plant has a very stout, strong stem, from the 
joints of which issue the roots, which cling to the trees for sup- 
port. The flowers, which are white, arise from the axils of ihe 
leaves, and somewhat resemble a caladium, to which genus this 
species formerly belonged: " CalSidium," however, " like many 
of the genera of the botanists of the last age, was a heteroge- 
neous assemblage of various plants, having only a sort of prima 
facie resemblance; it is now confined to certain tuberous kinds, 
while the caulescent species go into other genera, of which Phi- 
lodendron is one." 

This plant. Dr. Lindley states, '^ in its organs of vegetation 
constitutes a case of excessive development, in part arising out 
of high heat, light and moisture, and in part dependant upon its 
own specific nature. The strong stem that bears its leaves and 
sheathes is the same part which, in the European arum, remains 
under ground, in the form of a round leafless tqber. When it is 
concentrated, as in the latter case, it contains a large quantity of 
nutritious fsecula, mixed with an acrid principle; while in a dif- 
fuse state the fscula disappears, and the acrid part alone remains. 
Hence the arborescent araceous plants are simply dangerous and 
nutritious, or, the dangerous parts being removed by washing, 
simply nutritious." It is a native of Brazil, and requires stove 
cultivation: the specimen was received from the Rev. Frederick 
Beadon, in December last. {Bot. Reg., May.) 



Art. VI. Calls at Gardens and Nurseries, 

O. C, Thorbum's, Ravenswood, L. J., New York.— June 22rf, 1337. 
Mr. Thorburn has just commenced the erection of a geranium house ut 
his garden at this place, connected with his seed-store in the city, which 
is to be devoted almost exclusively to the cultivation of this very beau- 
tiful and fashionable tribe of plants, the new varieties of which are so 
much superior to anything heretofore produced. We are exceedingly 
glad that Mr. Thorburn has become so much interested in this family 
as to cause the erection of a house for them alone; for we are con- 
vinced, that, when a superb collection is seen in full bloom, and the 
plants properly grown, no gentleman who can appreciate the beau- 
ty of a plant, and has the means within his power, would be contented 
until he had added to his other structures for growing plants and flow- 
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en, one for the cultivation of geraniums alone. It is useless to pretend 
to grow geraniums to any degree of perfection in an ordinary green- 
house, mixed in with all sorts of plants; the great abundance of air 
which they require, and the necessity of placinur them near the glass, 
both of which cannot be done in a green-house filled with other plants, 
are obstacles to their healthy growth, when in such a situation. Mr. 
Hogff has set the example, havmg for a long time kept his collection 
in a house adapted to their growth; and Mr. Thorburn is now follow- 
ing his example. New York may, therefore, be said to lead in the cul- 
tivation of the j^eranium, which, as yet, has received but slight attention 
at the hands of amateurs or nurserymen around Boston. Mr. Thor- 
burn has a superb collection of plants, and, with the additions which he 
has made the past spring, it will equal if not excel any other in the coun- 
try. Several of the new kinds we noticed in bloom, but did not have 
an opportunity to note down their names. Messrs. Dennis & Co. have 
sent Mr. Thorburn all their finest ones. 

We found Mr. Macintosh, the gardener, making great preparations 
for setting out dahlias; he had already planted upwards of two thou- 
sand; and it is the intention of Mr. Thorburn to set out upwards often 
thousand plants. The pressure of the times has affected the business of 
the nurseryman as well as other trades, and the demand for dahlias has 
been exceedingly limited; consequently a greater number remain on 
hand. One of the greatest displays may be anticipated that was ever 
made in this country, as Mr. Thorburn's collection embraces nearly all 
the fine ones which have come out in England this season. 

In the garden the roses were in full bloom, which is about a fortnight 
sooner than they fiower in the vicinity of Boston. A bed of double 
dwarf rocket larkspurs, from seeds sown in the fall, made a magnifi- 
cent displa}^ some of the spikes being a foot in length. We would not 
have those of our readers, who appreciate this plant, forget to sow the 
seeds the coming fall. It is one of the most showy annuals. The 
plants were all removed from the green-house and stove, with the ex- 
ception of a few geraniums, and but little of interest was to be seen. 

Noe ^ BoWgy 6th Avenue. — June fl^d. We found the fine collection 
of roses here in full bloom, althouj^h the height of their beauty was 
past. We have before mentioned, m speaking of this place, (p. 134,) 
that it contained one of the best collections of roses in the country. 
What is remarkable is, that not any of the tree roses were destroyed 
by the severity of the winter, while m the vicinity of Boston they were 
nearly all destroyed, both stock and scion. That the winters have 
a much more severe effect on vegetation around Boston than in New 
York there is not the least doubt; for we have repeatedly seen so many 
evidences of it ourselves, that we are wholly satisfied in this respect. 
Many plants which in the former place need entire protection, live in 
the latter without the least whatever. In the garden of Mr. Panton, 
in the city, Magndh'a consnicua has stood out upwards of six years, and 
has produced a great number of flowers for the last two or three sea- 
sons; it has never been injured in the least. We have also noticed the 
WistJiria Consequkna, which has stood out here, (p. 274.) In New 
York the roses were only protected with a little straw around the tope. 
But such protection would be of no use whatever around Boston; cover- 
ing both the stock and grafts with three or four inches of leaves, hay, or 
strawy manure, is the least which can be done with a certainty of in- 
suring them safe from the effects of the severe weather. 

But to return to the roses. Some of the finest of the hardy ones 
were the crested moss, white moss, flesh colored moss, perpetual Lodo- 
iska, Madame Hardy, and belle Faber; the crested moss was particu- 
larly splendid, having a very singular crested appendage attached to the 
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ca]3rx, which constitutes its benuty. Madame Hardy is a lovely white 
rose; perpetual Lodoiska is one of the most elegant of that class. We 
also founu several noisettes full of flowers; among others, Lamarque, 
Triumph d'ArcoIe, (which, Mr. Boll informs us, is the same as the 
Jaune D^spr^z of some English catalogues,) noisette Fellemberg, 
Ami^e Vibert, &c.; the Lamarque was the finest specimen we have 
ever seen, and fully confirms the high character of this, the finest in 
truth of ail the noisettes. A strong branch (its habit is very robust,) 
had been thrown up about three feet, which was terminated with a clus- 
ter of six fully expanded flowers, and six buds, which had just began to 
show color; each flower was larger than any of the moss roses, and 
some idea may be formed of its elgance, when six of such a size are 
collected into one bunch. This rose was sold, when first raised in 
France, for the sum of 8000 francs, (upwards of five hundred dollars :) 
the Ami^e Vibert is very pretty, but will not compare with the La- 
marque. We also saw, at this time, the Triumph ue Luxemborg, of 
the tea family, in perfection. It is a most exauisite variety; the flowers 
are large, of globular form, the petals cuppeu, in the way of a provins 
rose, and of a buff and rose color. This rose also sold in France for 
4000 francs. A great many others were blooming, but those that we 
have particularized here are the most choice and rare. Mr. Boll haa a 
lar^e number of hardy seedling roses; only a few of them had opened 
their blossoms, but one of these was a very fine variety. The whole 
collection is in most excellent order, and the management of the plants 
reflects much credit upon the skill of the cultivator. Mr. Boll baa 
promised us some hints on his mode of growing roses, and our readers 
mav anticipate some valuable information. 

Mr. Hogg^s, — June 33. The geraniums here had nearly passed their 
bloom, and were mostly removed to the open air, where they were dia* 
playinff their flowers, though not in much perfection. We noticed, how- 
ever, the flowers of several verv choice new ones, for which Mr. Hoge'a 
Collection is so famous; several very elegant seedlings of his own rais- 
ing were also in bloom, and two or three of them will be excellent ad- 
ditions to collections. We are glad to see this family attracting so 
much attention, and we doubt not but a few years will find our gardens 
enriched with American seedlings, equalling the most superb English 
yarieties. 

In the green-house we found several of the cactus tribe in bloom; 
among others the C^reus speciosissimus and C. Jenkensdnt. Mr. Hogg 
has quite a collection, and they look in good health. A new fuchsia, 
(the name of which we forget,) was charming. 

The roses in the garden were displaying their last flowers, of which 
there is here a large number of fine ones. Various herbaceous plants 
were also in bloom; and we noticed a bed of that pretty new perennial, 
Gaill&rdui arist^ta. But the greatest attraction at Mr. Hosrg's, at this 
time, was a superb specimen of the exquisitely lovely Greville rose. A 
plant, with three tnll branches about ten feet high, was covered with 
upwards ofaixty clusters of its " flowers of all hue," making it literally 
one mass of roses. In some of the clusters we counted upwards of 
twenty-five buds and expanded flowers ! What is remarkable is, that 
the plant stands the winter without any protection. It is decidedly 
equal to the character which was given of it, some yenrs since, when it 
was first known in the gardens of this country. Mr. Hog^ had planted 
out most of his dahlias, and they had already attained considerable size; 
a splendid display is anticipated around New York, as well as in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, the approaching autumn. We should not omit to 
mention, that for neatness and cleanliness, Mr. Hogg's grounds excelled 
any which came under our notice. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Remarks on the Natural Order Cy caddcece^ toith a 
description of the Ovula and Seeds of Cyccuf revoluta. By 
A. J. Downing. Read before the Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, and published in Sillinian^s Journal for 
April and May. 

This is an exceedingly interesting and well written paper, 
upon a subject very little understood, viz. the germination of the 
Cycad&ceas, and formation of the seeds of the plants of this or- 
der. The various species flower so rarely that botanists have 
not bad an opportunity to study the character of the order, and 
as yet the structure of the plants remains but partially known. 
This paper contains an account of the observations made by 
Mr. Downing upon a fine specimen of Cycas revoliita, which 
was produced last season in the garden of Mr. Knevels, of New- 
burgh, New York, upon a plant about thirty years old, which 
had flowered once previously. It is accompanied by a lithogra- 
phic folio plate, which is necessary to the proper understanding 
of the description, and the reader who is desirous of seeing this 
paper entire we refer to Dr. Silliman's Journal. The prefatory 
remarks upon the order we copy, as exhibiting a brief account 
of all die observations that have been made upon it, by those 
botanists who have examined the plants. 

" For a loDg time, those Tvho examined this ^oup of plants seem ro 
have been more occupied with their external appearance, as exhibited 
in the fine pinnated foliage and simple trunk of Cycas, than with any 
minute investigation of the real nature of the reproductive organs. 
When, however, the plants of this order were attentively examined as 
to their germination, their mode of inflorescence, and especially as to 
the nature of those singular bodies denominated the female flowers, 
new light was thrown upon their characters and affinities. To that 
learned and most accurate botanist, Robert Brown, we are mainly in- 
debted for those views which explain the true structure of Cycadaceae, 
and establish an intimate relationship with the apparently very different 
group of plants known under the name of Coniferte. These views 
were presented to the world in a paper read before the Linneean Society 
of London, in 1825, on the < structure of the female flowers in Cyca- 
dace® and ConifersB.'* The elder Richard, in his admirable * Memoire 
sur les Conifires et Us Cycadies,^ prepared about the same time, and 
published anerwards by his son, had indeed, with great ingenuity, es- 
tablished the afiinity between Cycadaceie and Conifene; but his views 
respecting the female flower and seed of both these tribes differ widely 
from those of Brown, and are now generally admitted by the first bota- 
nists to be erroneous. The female flower of these orders consists, ac- 

♦ " Vide Appendix to Capt. King^s Voynge, p. 22.'* 
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cording to Richard, of a monosepalous perianth or calyx, enveloping or 
adhering to an unilocular ovarium, which contains the true seed. He 
considers the aperture at the apex of the outer coat to be the style, and 
the projecting point of the second, the stigma. Brown, on the contra- 
ry, suggested that the calyx, 8lc. of Richard are but the membranes of 
the ovula, and in the mature state the integuments of the seed; in short, 
that the bodies called by Richard and other writers the female flowers, 
are naked ovida, borne upon the margins of a contracted leaf, which 
last may be considered as an imperfect and open ovarium. The im- 

firegnation he supposed to take place ihrou<{h the foramen of the ovu- 
um, (the perforated stigma of Richard,^ their being (contrary to the 
usual structure in phenoi^amous plants,) no style or stigma through 
which the pollen can find its way to that body. These ideas, so start- 
ling and paradoxical at first sight, were slowly received even by the 
most acute botanists, but have finally been almost universally adopted. 
The so-called naked seeds of Linnaeus, having been demonstrated to be 
one-seeded fruits, it appears that the Cycadaceae and Coniferse alone 
have the peculiarity of producing truly naked seeds, and that they com- 
pose therefore a distinct natural group, to which the name of Gymnos- 
permee has very appropriately been given. 

" Aside from an examination of the ovula themselves, and their in- 
teguments, the botanist who studies the structure of the organs of re- 
production in Cycadacese, cannot but be convinced, that what were 
formerly called pistillate flowers are simply ovula in the first place, and 
afterwards naked seeds. The modified leaf, bearing the ovula upon its 
face or margin, is undoubtedly a carpellum in an imperfect sta^e of de- 
velopment, the seeds of which would be enclosed in an ovarium, if 
the edges of that carpellary leaf were folded together in the usual man- 
ner. In Cyeas circinalis, the ordinary appearance of the pinnated leaf 
is so far departed from as to exhibit, in fact, a flat, scale-like carpel, 
with the rows of ovula upon either margin, thus closely resembling an 
ovarium formed of a single carpellum, (such as a follicle or legume,) 
spread open. In C. revoTuia the leaf is ui a less altered state, having 
at the extremity contracted pinnated divisions; but the part occupied by 
the ovula is, as in C. circinalis, the margin of the leaf. If, therefore, 
the pistillum be a modified leaf or carpellum, from the edges of which 
are produced the ovula, as is now admitted by the first structural bota- 
nists, the envelopes of the bodies which constitute the female organs in 
Cycadaceee and Coniferae cannot be the calyx and ovarium, or indeed 
any thing else than the proper integuments of the seed; inasmuch as 
these bodies are producer! upon the margins of the ovarium, the sum- 
mit of which, if it were folded together, would become the style or 
fiti^ma, and at the base, or surrouncling which, would be found, perhaps, 
if in a state of suflicient development, the true floral envelopes. This 
argument receives additional force from the well known tendency of 
many leaves to produce upon their margins, either buds, (as in Bryo- 
phyllum and other plants,) which are in fact distinct individuals, or 
ovula, which are capable of becoming such by impregnation." 

The observations of European botanists have been generally 
made with the C circinStlis, the seed of which appears to be in 
a less perfect state of development than the C. revoluta. 

The closing remarks of Mr. Downing will be read with inter- 
est; his conclusions respecting the order before us, are, that " it 
is evident that the so called female flowers and fruits in Cycadi- 
ceae and Coniferaceae are naked ovula and seeds, not only from 
their position, upon an imperfectly formed ovarium, (the convo- 
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lution of which has not taken place, and the seeds are conse- 
quently left naked upon its face or margin,) but from their simi- 
larity to other plants, in the structure of the seeds themselves, 
having the same integuments, the same foramina in the ovula and 
mycropyle in the mature seed, with only such slight deviations 
in structure as might be expected, from the peculiar economy of 
their orders." 

" A resemblance in inflorescence, fructification, and seed, are not the 
only points of agreement between Cycadacese and Conifer®. The sim- 
ple cylindrical stem of the former, which resembles outwanlly the trunk 
of the palms, (a Monocotyledonous order,) has been shown, by M. 
Brongniart, to be decidedly exogenous in structure — probably only grow- 
ing in the form of a simple trunk, in consequence of the non-develop- 
ment of the axillary buds. The leaves of both the Cycas and the nr 
tribes, as Prof. Lindley remarks, have the same parallel arrangement of 
veins, f^nd both tribes exhibit a marked similarity in the fewness of their 
spiral vessels. Cycadaceee and ConifersB still farther agree in a char- 
acter lately discovered, as unique as it is important, anH which alone 
would establish the fact of a strong afRnity existing between the two 
orders; namely, the singular perforations in, or rather globules adherent 
to, the fibres of their wood, to which there exists nothing analogous in 
the structure of any other tribe of plants.* 

" Placed thus, as it were, at the lowest step, in the gradation of plants 
which have a vascular system and an exogenous structure, Crymnotper' 
mm approach closely in their affinities to flowerless plants, through the 
Cycadaceie, which have mostly the same gyrate vernation as therms, a 
manner of producing their seeds upon the margins of the leaves, anala- 
gous to the production of the thecce in Osmundacese, and the same pin- 
nated foliage and simple columnar trunks as some of the arborescent 
ferns. They are also related to Eauisetacese by a similar simplicity of 
structure in the female organs, it the sporules of that singular order 
are really naked ovula, as is very plausibly suggested by M. Ad. Brong- 
niart. At least the resemblance of those organs to the female flower 
of Zamia is in the highest degree obvious and striking. 

" But the relation between the ferns and other flowerless plants, and 
Cycadacese and Coniferae, as well as the importance of these orders in 
former times, can only be properly appreciated by those who have paid 
attention to fossil botany, and are acquainted, by means of that inter- 
esting science, with the primitive flora of the globe. In those remote 
Efjes, when ferns and marine Algee, Equisetaceee, and Lycopodiaceie, 
with CycadaceeB, Coniferce, and a few palms, constituted the whole of 
the vegetable kingdom, these orders occupied a much more conspicuous 
station than at the present day. At that period, when, as geology has 
now incontestibly proved, the globe was tenanted by a 'race ofreptUet* 
— (those strangely formed animals, the aquatic and amphibious haiuri- 
OTM, which existed before the formation of the secondary strata,) — the 
vegetation of the earth was also in a corresponding primitive state of 
organization. Cellulares or flowerless plants covered the greater por- 
tion of the globe; among which were Equisetaceaa of enormous size, 

• •« So pennanent 13 this rharacteristic, that geologiBts have recently through it identi- 
fied CoDiferow wood, which has been imbedded in the coal eu^ata for thomands of yean! 
Messrs. Nicol and Witham, l>y grinding down to very thin plates sections of fossil woods, 
have been able to call in the microscope to their aid, and have ascertained their structure 
in the moat aatis&ctory manner. I'lieir examinations have led them to the conclusion, 
that all known exogenous fossil woods belong either to Conifei-ae or Cycadacese.'* 
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herbaceous and arborescent ferns, the latter of extraordinary^ altitude, 
and LycopodiacesB, an order now dwindled down to a few diminutive, 
moss-like plants, but which, it is thought by Bron'gniart, reached at that 
time the stature of our tallest forest trees. Associated with these, are 
found the first Conifene and Cycadacese, which compose a very consid- 
erable proportion of the flora of those remote ages, being probably the 
next advance in the ascending scale of vegetable structure. In the 
ferns and other flowerless plants, we find the reproductive organs either 
obscure or imperfect; and in the next succeeding step, (the Conifers 
and CycadacesB,) those organs, though distinctly characterized, are still 
formed in the most simple manner, and accompanied with a correspond- 
ing simplicity in the structure of the wood, the leaves, and the whole 
vegetable system. As also we perceive the remains of the carnivorous 
and lacustnne mammalia succeeding in a later formation to those of the 
more primitive animals, so we find the palms, some of the Liliacese, 
and many Dicotyledonous plants, gradually assuming their respective 
places, just as the improving condition of the globe became more fitted 
to their respective organizations. In this way the history of the earth 
is unfolded to us; and such are the proofs perpetuated and unchanged 
through centuries of time, which show that it is through successive 
ages, and by a slow and gradual series of changes, that tne globe has 
acquired its present more perfect state; and that both departments of 
organized matter have advanced with equal steps and mutually depen- 
dent relations to that condition (perhaps still progressive,) in which 
they are found at the present moment." 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
AaT. I. General Notices. 

Influence of Vapor on vegetation, — Messrs. Edwards & Colin have 
read, at the Academy of Sciences, a third memoir on the influence of 
vapor on vegetation. They observed, first, that the grains of winter 
wheat did not terminate in air, because they were not saturated with 
moisture; but that the germination, which, where the grains are satu- 
rated with moisture, takes place in about eight days, happens in from 
sixteen to twenty-four hours, if the grains are partly plunged in water. 
From much experience, they have discovered that a temperature nearly 
constant, (for example, that of a cellar of 50° Fahr.,) is better for ger- 
mination than a more elevated, but variable, temperature, since the 
variation of temperature prevents the air from being constantly satura- 
ted with moisture. It is worthy of remark, that the grains absorb more 
water in the latter case than when exposed to the uniform temperature 
of a cellar. There are two conditions necessary for germination to 
take place in the air: first, a certain proportion of water m the grains; 
and secondly, that tne air surrounding them be in a peculiarly moist 
state. 

In air thus charged with moisture, the grain commences by absorbing 
water; and, when it has absorbed a sufficient quantity, if the tempera- 
ture is constant, the air, still saturated with vapor, keeps the external 
membrane in a state of humidity favorable to vegetation. If the hu- 
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midity of the air varies, then the external membrane is, not hamid 
enough to perform its functions. 

Messrs. Edwards 8l Colin have studied, according to their principles, 
the effect of the different kinds of humid soil on germination; and, 
finally, they have determined the effects of air saturated with vapor on 
vegetation, and have arrived at the result, that this is the condition of 
the air the most favorable for almost all plants. 

In confirmation of this view, they have cited the observations made 
at Havana, by M. De la Sayra, and the practice of the stoves in England; 
where, by saturating the air with vapor, pine apples are obtained, of 
the weight of eight pounds. (L^Echo au monae savant ^ April 12, 
1837, translated into the Gard, Mag.) 

Chapes ripened without the Sun's rays, — The following fact will 
prove that grapes may attain their full size, and become perfectly ripe, 
without receiving the immediate rays of the sun, if the vines on which 
they grow receive the sun's necessary w^armth: — On the south side of 
the Orphan Asylum, at Oranienburg, there is a vine of the white gut- 
edels, which is partly trained over an outer casement of the boys' sleep- 
ing room, so that the window cannot be opened. In the spring of last 
year ^1836,) a fruit-bud of the vine found its way through a chink in 
the wmdow, not wider than a single straw, and grew well. Although 
confined to the narrow space between the inner and the outer window, 
in which not a single ray of the sun penetrated throughout the whole 
year, the grapes continued to increase in size, and kept pace with those 
on the same vine in the open air, and ripened when they did, in the 
month of October. The bunch consisted of about fifky grapes, of a 
tolerable size, and particularly sweet. As this may be interesting to 
others, as well as useful as a reference, I wish to make it known to the 
lovers of gardening generally. (^Garten Zeitungy translated into the 
Gard. Jtfag.) 

Zinc Labels, — Zinc is the only fit ingredient for labels, whether to be 
used in the ground or in pots. A sheet of zinc is easily cut, by the gar- 
dener, with strong scissors, into labels of whatever size he may want. 
If the zinc is greasy, the labels should be steeped for a minute or two 
in diluted nitric acid. The following receipt for making ink' for writing 
on the zinc was communicated to me by a gentleman who was in the 
habit of using it, and I have found it indelible^ Take verdigris in pow^der, 
1 part ; sal ammoniac in powder, 1 part; lampblack, half apart; water, 
ten parts. Mix carefully in a mortar; keep the mkin a bottle, well corked. 
It must be well shaken before the pen is dipped in it. {HerberVs AmO' 
ryllidiiceosy p. 411.) We have before (vol. II, p. 153,) stated our 
opinion of the great utility of these labels over all others; and we are 
happy to be seconded in our opinion by so experienced an amateur as 
Mr. Herbert. — Cond, 



Art. II. Foreign Notices, 
ENGLAND. 



Open spaces for the Exercise and Recreation of the People, — " Mr. 
Hume," m the House of Commons, March 9, " moved a resolution, 
that in all enclosure bills, a provision should be made for leaving an 
open space sufficient for the purposes of exercise and recreation for 
the neighboring populations. He proposed that this should be one of 
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the standing orders.*' The resolution was biffhly applauded bv several 
honorable members, and unanimously acreed to. (Jtfom. ChromeUy 
March 10.) It must be gratifyinf in a nigh dejpree to the people of 
Great Britain to have such a resolution pass; it speaks well for the 
taste and the desire of those, who have it in their p^wer, to increase 
the pleasures of the people, by openinc to them places fer exercise and 
recreation, and in a great degree thereby increasing the health of town» 
and villages, which would, ottierwise, in time, become thickly covered 
with dwellings of various descriptions. Some act or resolve of Con- 
gress, authonzing the selectmen of towns or the corporations of eities 
to reserve open spaces for the exercise of the people, would have a 
great effect m spreading a taste for rural scenery, and likewise afford 
" breathing places" for a dense population. This is, perhaps, anticW 
pating much; but we hope the time will soon arrive when sueh will be 
the case. — Cond, 

Cfrowing Grapeg in the oven air. — Mr. Moss, gardener «t Bastnow 
castle, Herefordshire, raisea five hundred pounch of black Hamburgh 
grapes from one vine last season. In 1835 the erop was equally as 
heavy. They were fine flavored. {Oard. Mag,) 

Seedling dineraria$. — Mr. Henderson, of Pine apple Place, London, 
has latelv raised several seedling cinerarias, which are said to be " in- 
deed truly splendid." Their habit is dwarf, thev are free flowerers, 
and early bloomers. They are far superior to anjrthing of the kind before 
seen, and, it is stated, should be la every collection. {Pax. Mag, Bot.) 

fViMria, Conseqfwkifi. — ^This beautiful plant, which is now becoming 
so common an ornament of our green-houses, verandahs, and garden 
walls, will, nevertheless, still be considered worthv of a situation in ev- 
ery collection, on account of its flowering so early in the spring, and 
the flowers being so beautiful and fragrant; and we have no doubt that 
anj method of making it flower more abundantly would be well re- 
ceived by our readers. Mr. Knight, of Chelsea, has a simple method 
of causing this plant to flower three times a year, by the following 
treatment: — after the first flowering is over, which will be about the 
latter end of May, he strips off all the leaves, and cuts off all young 
and snptffluous shoots which have been formed, to within a few eyes 
of the stem, which causes it to throw out fresh leaves, and to flower 
again in the months of July and Auffust; and after this flowering is 
over the same process is repeated, or cutting off the leaves, and this 
causes it to flower again in tne months of October and November. It 
may be said that this plant will naturally flower twice, and sometimes 
thnce, in the season; but when it does, (which is but seldom,) the flow- 
ers are so weak, and there are so few of them, that it is never worth 
notice; whereas, by the above simple process, an abundant succession 
of flowers may be ensured throughout the whole season. It should he 
remembered that these remarks will not apply to y&ung plants, but only 
those that are well established. {Pax. Mag. Bot.) 



Art. III. Domettie Notices. 



FUberti^-Whorileberriet. — ^When on a visit, a fewvears sinee, in 
Maine, I made several excursions on the borders of the Kennebec, and 
saw, for the first time, a number of shrubs, some of which aifpeared to 
me worth the trouble of transplanting. Amongst others I brought home 
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with me plants of the one known there as the hazle-nut, and yery close- 
Iv retembling the very common shrub known here by the same name. 
1 can see no difference in the two except in the fruit, where it is obvious 
enough. I succeeded in collecting about thirty nuts from my plants the 
second year after transplanting, aiid exhibited them at the Horticultural 
Society's room. They were referred to a .committee, who reported that 
they '<\ippeared to resemble the European filbert." Mr. Nuttall enter* 
tained no doubt but they were the same. In fact, sonie filberts from tho 
shops were shown with them, and no one could point out any differ* 
ence. I have now increased my plants, and in the autumn hope to send 
you a pound or two of the nuts, in the hope that you will shew them to 
your numerous visiters, and perhaps aid in the cultivation of what 
seems to me a valuable auxiliary to our dessert fruits. 

Another fruit which I occasiooally se^ in our market should find a 
place in the gardens. It is the tokite huckleberry, or whortleberry. It 
bears the same relation to the black, as the white currant does to the 
red, and, like that, is, no doubt, an accidental variety, it is transparent, 
and bein^ free from the color which stains so badly in the black, is a 
most desirable fruit for puddini^s or the table. Plants enoi^h may be 
found in the western part of Middlesex county. — Yawtf J. 5., BostoUy 
July 10, 1837. 



Art. IV. Retro9pectwe Criticism. 

Rosea — new varieties, — in answer to "An Amateur ^^^ (p. 246.) — ^It cer- 
tainly will afford great pleasure to the floricultural world to observe the 
many remarks in your useful -pages on the subject of new and distinct 
plants, and especially the very distinct roses of your Baltimore ama- 
teur. But on one point he has fairly missed his mark; he did not send 
to Rbsa for his plant at the time he mentions; it must haye been to some 
honest nurseryman who did not wish to cheat, (as he terms it,) and gave 
him both jiames, a virtue rarely practised. He must be a very obscure 
amateur indeed, or then he would have found that the rose was known 
in Baltimore under both names in the fall of 1886, — also he has evinced 
great Ignorance in the priority of the name, for '< Monthly Cabbage" is 
the prior name, a name that it was known by as early as 18S4, and 
'' Gloria de France" not known till the fall of 1835. He also mistakes 
the price; there is no difference except in regard to size. In truth the 
whole of his attack is dictated in anything except the spirit of justice: 
the next he makes let him take the field and not the bush. 1 would also 
advise him to " re-chriaten" some of the roses he describes: a rose an- 
swering the description of his perpetual Bourbon was exhibited at the 
Grand Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, in 1835, 
which rose did not originate at Baltimore. 

It is a lamentable fact that the names of roses are in great confusion: 
I have seen the same roses imported under from two to six different 
names, which would afford an excellent cheating subject for *^ An Ama- 
teur;" but when he digresses again, let him tread upon a more firm 
foundation than guessing, and he will not require to be corrected by — 
Rbsa, Philadelphia, July 17, 1837. 

Gardoquiti HooHri. — In the last number of your Magazine, page 
356, Mr. A. Gordon says that no plants of Gardoquia Hookdrt nave 
been imported from England. It has been sent to me twice — once from 
Liverpool and once from London. He also insinuates that I obtained 
my plant in a manner that requires a cloud to cover the transaction. 
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In a public periodical of such extensive circulation as yours, the subject 
should have been boldly and fearlessly treated, or entirely suppressed. 
Mr. 6. will confer a particular favor on me b^ publishing, through the 
medium of your Magazine, the manner in which he supposes, or rather 
affirms, I obtained a plant in Philadelphia. If he does not, neither 
withdraw his insinuation, I will use the freedom of your Magazine to 
treat Mr. 6. in the manner I think most proper. The aspersion he 
throws on the character of Mr. Skirving, of Liverpool, (in the same 

{>age,) is ver]^ unbecoming, especially in a situation where Mr. S. is not 
ikely to see it. Mr. Skirving is a nurseryman of great i|iteg[rity, and 
well known as such by the trade of the United States. — lam, nr, yotir«, 
trukf, R. Bmst, Philadelphia, July 15, 1837. 



Art. V. Queries, Replies, ^e. 

I think Mr. Russell and Mr. Boll are both right — the former treating 
of raising what are termed '^ hardy garden roses " from seeds, and the 
latter those of Chinese, Bengal and Noisette roses. It is well known 
that many of the Chinese rose seeds will come up in a few weeks, on 
bottom heat, and flower the same season; and it is as well known that 
all the art that has been tried cannot cause the varieties of i?6sa dama- 
c^na and provincialis to bloom, the first season, from seed : a communi- 
cation to the contrary would be invaluable to your readers, and parti- 
cularly to— Rd*a, Philadelphia, July 17, 1837. 



Abt. YI. Massachusetts Hortictdtural Society, 

Saturday^ June ^4th, IS91 , --Exhibited. From J. D. W. Williams, 
a flowering plant of £rica ventric6sa sup^rba. From J. A. Kenrick, 
cut flowers of the Irene rose. From M. P. Wilder, cut flowers of 
Pesbnia albifldra Richards6n» (J) Alstroem^rta psittacina, Salpigldssis 
picta, and other varieties, Granu Sultan calceolaria, rose Mabaen, and a 
great variety of seedling pansies. From S. Walker, seedling pinks, 
and fine seedliuff pansies of the following kinds: Village Maid, Othello, 
Clio, Hecate, &c From Wm. Kenrick, cut flowers of Delphinium 
Slogans pldno, several varieties of pa^onies, branches of the purple 
beach, &c. &c. 

July 1st, — Exhibited. From T. Lee, Esq., cut flowers of Rhodo- 
dendron m&ximum, Kklmia latif&lia, Menzi^^ia globul^ris, Magn6lta 
gladca, Ferb6scum comp&cta, Leptosiphon androsaceus, Lasth^nia cal- 
ifdrnica, Lupinus polyphyllus, Sten&ctis speci6sa, and CIcdme spin6.sa. 
From S. Walker, cut flowers of Ferbdna chauitedrif^lia, Campanula 
|?ersicfef51ia, and p. &lba pldno; a great number of seedling pinks and 
pansies, ranuncuuises, pffionies, larkspurs, &c. From M. P. Wilder, 
cut flowers of Gladiolus pudibdndus, a variety of seedling pinks and 
pansies; and numerous specimens of roses, embracing the Snowball, 
York and Lancaster, Mexicaine, provins, mosses, &c. From W. Mil- 
ler, cut flowers of P^bnia albiflora var. fr^rans, and Whitl^jt; also, 
roses, and fine seedling pinks. From Dr. J. C. Howard, a variety of 
dahlias. From Wm. Kenrick, cut flowers of Po^onta albifldra var. 
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ftkgnnn and Wfaitl^jt, and roses. From J. A. Kenrick, a superb va- 
riety of roiMSA, and cut flowers of i's&nur albifl6ra Tar. Hilkmei, frkgrans, 
and Whitld^i. From Hovey & Co., fine bouquets, containing Cfaryfi^i« 
€r6oea, GaillardMi aristMa, Delphinium ^iegana pUno, &c. &c.; also, 
Geo. IV, prolific moss, &o«gede Luxembourg moss, General Lamarque, 
and yellow Noisette roses. 

From Hovey & Co., superb specimens of seedling strawl)erries. 
From J« L. L. F. Warren, Metbven scarlet strawberries, and short 
prickly cucumbers. 

A meeting of the Society was held this day, to take into consideration 
the expediency of celebrating the ensuing anniversary of the Society, 
by an Address and an Exhibition of flowers and fruits; and committees 
were accordingly chosen. Capt. Alexander Parris and Samuel Hunne- 
well were admitted members of the Society. 

July 9lh, — Exhibited. From M. P. Wilder, a variety of roses, 
among which were the Ball of Snow, belle Judithe, Mexicaine, Gen. 
Lamarque, Btige-leaved moss, &.c.; also, fine seedling pinks. From T. 
Lee, Esq., cut flowers of JRhodod^ndron m&ximum, K41mta latif^lia, 
Mi^dia spMndens, Leptosipbon deusifl6rus and androsiceus, Cnlimpelis 
sckbra, JV&lva sp? a variety of dahlias, and specimens of the Ayrsnire, 
Marie Leonidas, and Noisette roses. From Dr. J. C. Howard, a vari- 
ety of dahlias. From Wm. Kenrick, bouquets of flowers containing 
pceonies, roses, honeysuckles, &,c. From S. Walker, seedling pinks of 
the following names: — Walker's Claudius, Mary Louisa, Esteflej Col. 
Wilder, Cushingihniay Othello, and Neal^m; also, fine nansies and 
ranunculuses, and cut flowers of Clematis er^cta, Gaill&rdta arist^ta, 
iSpirsB^a filipendula and fl. pl^no, Lysim^chia quadrifdlia, ^noth<i^ra 
Frazirt, Lythrum salicAria, roses, &c From Hovey & Co., bouquets 
containing *a great variety of flowers, and specimens of the JVilmulus 
cardinklis. From Messrs. Winship, a great variety of dahlias, among 
which were Agripmna, Countess of Liverpool, picta formosfssima, 
Springfield Rival, Emperor of the Yellows, &c. &c. ; also, specimens 
or several new plants, raised from seeds collected by Mr. Nuttall, on his 
late visit to the Columbia River. 

From E. Vose, Esq., black tartarian and white bigareau cherries, and 
Metbven scarlet strawberries. From J. L. L. F." Warren, Methven 
scarlet strawberries. 

At this meeting Messrs. C. & A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. T., were 
elected members of the Society. 

July lb. — Exhibited. From Dr. J. C. How^ard, several varieties of 
dahlias, and CMt flowers of Hdya carndsa. From J. Towne, Boston, 
an elegant specimen of Erica manimosa. From Charles Hood, Esq., 
cut flowers of the Liod^ndron tulipfera. From M. P. Wilder, cut flow- 
ers of geraniums, containing, among others, grandissima, Adelinie, Dio- 
mcde, Clarissimum, Capt. Cook, and Statira; also, Schiz&nthus retOsus, 
•Afiniulus grandifldra, and several kinds of roses. From T. Mason, 
several dahlias, roses, &c. &c. From Wm. Kenrick, bouquets contain- 
ing a great variety of flowers. From S. Walker, fine seedling pinks, 
and a variety of ranunculuses; also, bouquets containing a great variety 
of flowers. From Hovey & Co., bouquets of flowers, and specimens 
of the double white and scarlet lychnis, Campanula Trachelium pUno, 
C Lorr^jt, Phldx c&rnea, Gaill&rdta aristkta, &.c. &c. From Messrs. 
Winship, a variety of cut flowers, among which were five species and 
varieties of passion flowers, Cobce^a scandens, CEnoth^ra glaiica, Lo- 
phosp6rmum erub^scens, Ayrshire roses, carnations, geraniums, pinks, 
&c., and a species of collinsia, C. atrophylla, from California. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Roaring lion gooseberries. From T, 
Mason, vellow Antwerp and Franconia raspberries. From B. Guild, 
apples of last year's growth. From S. Sweetser^ ripe tomatoes. 
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July ftM. — Exhibited. From S. Sweetser, dahlias, geraniums, and 
cut flowers of H6ya cam6sa, and two varieties of iVilrium spl^ndens. 
From T. Mason, a variety of dahlias, and a double variety of iV^rium, 
with pale pink flowers. From Jos. Breck & Co., several dahlias, 
among others Ariel, and Metropolitan Calypso, Calli^psis tinct6ria var. 
atrosanguiuea, double mary golds, and seedling larkspurs from the D, 
grandiflora. From Dr. J. C. Howard, a variety or dahlias. From 
Hovejr & Co., bouquets of flowers. From Messrs. Winship, cut flow- 
ers or Yitcea filament6sa, H6ya cam6sa, Cobce^a sc&ndens, passion 
flowers, phloxes, &c., and several dahlias. From S. R. Johnson, car- 
nations, and cut flowers of the Triumph de Luxemborg, Countess of 
Albemarle, and Jaune D^spr^s (cailed bv some the Triumph d'Arcole) 
roses. From S. Walker, cut flowers of Cimicifuga fe^iaa, Asti*&ntia 
mkjor, (Enoth^ra macroc&rpa, and Ferb^na chamcedrif51ia: also, bou- 

3uets and specimens of pinks, pansies and dahlias. From M. P. "Wil- 
er, dahlias. 

From S. Downer, Downer cherries. From J. L. L. F. Warren, 
scarlet strawberries, and several sorts of gooseberries; also a flne caul-< 
iflower. From J. G. Thurston, Lancaster, large gooseberries. From 
T. Mason, Franconia and yellow Antwerp raspberries, and several vari- 
eties of gooseberries. From J. T. Buckingham, red and yellow Ant- 
werp raspberries, Bvi Champagne curnvats. From J. Mackay, Wes- 
ton, russet apples of the crop of 18J6. 

At this meeting it was announced that the Hon. Wm. Lincoln, of 
Worcester, had accepted of the invitation to deliver the Address at the 
anniversary of the Society, in September next. Caleb Eddy was cho- 
sen a member of the Society. 



Art. VU. FuUon Market, New York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes, new, per bushel, 75 cts. to $1.35 per bushel; 
old, 75 cts. to $1. Turnii)S, new, per bushel, 50 to 75 cts. Beets, per 
hunch, 6 to 8 cts. Carrots, per bunch, 6 to 8 cts. Cabbages, per doz. 
50 cts. to $1. Lettuce, per doz. 13i to 35 cts. Peas, per bushel, 50 
els. to $1. String beans, per bushel, 50 cts. to $1. Cauliflowers, each, 
9 to 25 cts. Radishes, per doz. bunches, 18 S-4 cts. Onions, per cut, 
(or rope.) 4 to 8 cts; green, per bunch, 3 cts. Summer squashes, per 
dozen, 75 cts. to $1. Shallots, per bunch, 2 cts. Cucumbers, 4 cts. 
each to 18 S-4 cts. per dozeu. 

Fruit. — Apples, per bushel, 75 cts. to $1. Pears, baking, per half 
peck, 25 to 37i cts. Currants, per quart: red, 6 cts.; white, 12i^ cts. 
Cherries, per pound, 6 to 12} cts. Strawberries, per basket, 6 to 8 cts. 
Raspberries, per basket, 6 to 8 cts. Gooseberries, per quart, 18 to 25 
cts. Blackberries, per quart, 12i^ to 18 cts. Whortleberries, per qt., 
l^h to 18 cts. Watermelons, each, 19 to 50 cts. Pine apples, each, 12} 
to 25 cts. Oranges, per doz., 37!^ to 62} cts. Limes, per doz., 12} 
cts. Lemons, per doz., 25 cts. Bananas, per doz., 50 cts. Yarns, per 
pound, 4 cts. Cocoanuts, per doz., 75 cts. 

Remarks. — The market is generally well supplied. Potatoes are 
fast coming in, and the prices falling. Turnips, beets, carrots, and cab- 
bages, are plenty, as peas also have been, but are now getting inferior 
and scarce. Of lettuces and radishes a superabundance, as also of cu- 
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Fanenil Hall Market. 



cumbers at present. There were a few tomatoes in market, but so few 
that it is not worth while to quoto prices. Currants and gooseberries 
have been plenty, and the prices quoted for the latter relate to the best 
English varieties, of which there are now more in market than any pre- 
vious season. Of cherries, strawberries, and raspberries the supply 
has been moderate. — Yoursj J. H., July 22, 1837. 



A»T. VIII. Faneml Hall Market. 



Potatoee, new : 

c—'liSSs:!:::: 

Turnips, new : 

per bunch, 

Onions, new : 

J^^J per bunch. 

Beets, new, per bunch, 

Carrots, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . . 
Radishes, per bimcb. 

Scarlet short top, 

Scarlet turnip 

Shallots, per pbund, 

Garlic, pier pound, 

Cabbagetf Salads, ^, 

Cabbaces : 

Early, each, 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce, per bead, 

Rhubarb,per pound, 

'•-'{S^if:::::::::: 

String Beans, per peck: 

Common,. 

Cranberry, . , 

Marrow, 

Tomatoes, per dozen,. 

Squashes and Pumpkins, 

Summer Squaslies, per doien 

Bosh 

Crookneck,. , 

West India, per pound, 

Pumpkins, each, , 



From To 



<|cts. 

1 60 

00 
1 60 

76 ^1 00 

4 6 



(Tcts. 



2 00 
66 

200 



4 
4 
6 
6 
12 

S 

S 

20 

14 



S 

8 
12i 

S 

8 
75 
25 

17 
25 
25 
26 



10 

10 

2 

124 



6 

6 

26 

4 

4 

100 



20 



60 



12 

12 

3 

20 



Pot and StDtet Herbs. 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . 

Savory, per biinc^ 

Si)earmint, per bunch., . 

Prtiits, 



Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, J ^^^•*7■^» 

' i per biisliel, 

Old Russets, per bushel, 

Pears, early, per peck, 

Watcnnclotts, each, 

Cherries, per quart, 

Strawberries, per quart: 

Wood, 

Raspberries, per quart : 

Red Antwerp, 

Yellow Antwerp, 

Fine-apples, each, 

Cocoanuts,each, 

Gooseberries, per quart, 

Currants, per quart: 

White, 

Red, 

Black, per bushel, 

Grapes, (hot-house) per pound: 

Black Hamburgh, 

While Chaswelas, 

Green (wild) per buRhei,. . . 

Cucumbers, per dozen » 

Cranberries, per bushel, 

Oranges, ^[;^J^^^-;;;;- •; 

Umon8,Jl^''*f^' 

» { |)er doxcn, 

Shaddocks, each, 

^vain-...fp^;a:::::;: 

Almonds, (sweet,) per pound,. . 

Fillierts, per pound, 

Castana, 



From 


To 


$cts. 


ectf. 


26 

17 



6 


20 
12 
12 



2 60 8 00 

1 60 ;2 00 

2 00 

75 1 00 
12A' 50 
10' 



26 

26 
25 

6 
12i 

6 

6 

300 

1 00 
75 

1 00 
10 

6 00 

4 00 



12J 



25 

17 

8 

S 

4 00 



1 00 

12i 
7 00 
4 50 



25 j 50 
3 00 |3 25 



25 

26 

4 00 

2 25 

12 

4 

3 



374 

4 50 

2 00 

14 

6 

6 



REMAaKS. — The great difference in tho supply of the various vege- 
tables for the market between the date of our last report and thi^, was 
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never more apparent than the present season. Very few indeed of the 
articles which are now to be bad in great abundance were then to be 
found. This has been in a degree owing to the favorable weather 
during the previous part of this month, which has given a rapid start to 
vegetation. Crops in general look well, and com, which last year was 
not received until very late in the season, will, from appearance now, 
soon come to hand. Potatoes have been received earlier than last year, 
of large size and of very excellent qualitv; prices are now moderate; 
of the old stock there are very few to be found. Turnips are plentiful. 
A few bunches of this year's crop (from Connecticut,) were received 
this week; the supply of green ones is abundant. Beets and carrots 
now come in of fine size. Radishes are about done for the season; 
as other articles come in they are less sought aAer; this, together with 
the hot weather of our climate, which prevents their being raised of 
good quality, induces gardeners to give up growing them after July. 

Cabbages are now received in quantities, and prices have fallen; 
some Savoys came to hand this week of tolerable size. Some of the 
most beautiful cauliflowers that we have seen for a lonff time are now 
in market, and the prices are very low. Peas are still plentiful; the 
marrowfats and other late ones are now to be had. Strmg beans are 
abundant and fine. Tomatoes from the vicinity, of good size and well 
ripened, are now brought in. Summer squashes of both sorts are plen- 
tiful and fine. The stock of West Indias is most exhausted. 

Fruits of most kinds are as abundant as could be anticipated. Ap- 
ples have been received in considerable quantities from Vir^nia, though 
they have not been of very superior quality, but, on the contrary, rather 
ordinary. A few russets of last yeai 's crop yet remain. Some pears have 
been brought from New York and sold at quotations, and a few of the 
sort, from this vicinity, called the Independent, have also been received; 
a few days, however, will find the market supplied with an abundance 
of fine sorts. Of watermelons there have been some arrivals; but they 
were of inferior quality and small size compared with what are gene- 
rally brought from Virginia. Cherries tolerably abundant and good. 
Strawberries about done. Raspberries are more plentiful this season 
than we have before known them. Grapes from the hot-houses of this 
vicinity come in now of most excellent quality, but sales are ex- 
ceedingly dull; very few purchasers are found at the present prices. 
Currants in abundance. Cucumbers are now to be had by the dozen 
at a less price than they sold for each, at the time of the last report. A 
few cranberries remain. Pine apples continue plenty. There is veijr 
little alteration in the prices of oranges and lemons, and the stock is 
about the same.— yotir», M, T., July 33, 1837. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR AUGUST. 
rKUIT DEPARTMBNT. 

Orape fnnes, in the green-house or grapery, will now need frequent 
Byringmgs, with pure water, and if any mildew makes its appearance, 
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one or twice washing the Tines vrith soap-suds will have a gpood effect. 
Finish thinning out, if it has not been done before, and tie up the shoul- 
ders of the large clusters. Keep the vines well nailed or tied up, and 
take off all superfluous wood. 

Vines in the open garden should now be divested of all superfluous 
shoots, and the bearing wood for next year laid in at full length. Sy^ 
ringe frequently. 

Strawberry beds: prepare the ground now for new beds> which may 
be set the latter part of the month. If the weather, however^ should 
prove dry, it will be better to delay till early in September. 

Fruit trees, of most kinds, may be budded successfully this month. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Camdlias: water these sparingly now, as an excess of UEioisture will 
cause them to drop their buds. Syringe them frequently. Inarching 
may be successfully performed this month. 

Orange and lemon trees may be budded this month. 

Geraniums should be cut down, if not done before, and the cuttings 
put in. 

Ericas may still be propagated, and the old plants repotted, if not 
previously done. 

Chrysanthemums should be shifled into large pots, (number four,) 
this month. 

Roses may be budded this month. Select good thrifty stocks. 

Carnations: finish laying these as soon as possible. 

Pinks may be now increased by pipings. 

Amaryllis belladonna: repot the bulbs the latter part of the month. 

Mignonette may now be sown for blooming in December. 

Cactus cuttings may now be taken ofi* and layed away, to heal up 
their wounds, previous to putting them into pots. 

Schizanthuses, nemophilas, and other annuals, for the green-house in 
winter, should now be sown. 

Hydrangeas may be propagated this month. 

Perennial flower seeds, which were sown last month, and the plants 
from which are now of good size, should be transplanted the latter part 
of the month. 

Calceolaria cuttings should now be put in. 

Dahlias should now receive attention : they will grow rapidly, and 
they should be judiciously trimmed of all superfluous shoots, and those 
remaining tied up neatlj^ to good strong stakes. If dry weather should 
occur, give good supplies of water. Mulching at the roots of the self 
colored ones, with old coarse manure, will tend to increase their size, 
and giye them deep color. 

TBOETABLB DEPARTMENT. 

Celery for a late crop may be now set out. 

Spinach seed should be sown soon. 

White onions, for early spring use, should be planted this month. 

Rhubarb roots nmy be transplanted the latter part of the month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. J^otes and Observations on Gardens and Nurseries in 
the vicinity of JVewar/c, JST, J., JVew York^ Hartford^ and 
Boston^ made during a visit between the 5th and 20th of July^ 
1837; — with some Remarks on the state of Horticulture and 
MSgricuUure. By E. Saters, Landscape Gardener. 

Agreeable to your request, I herewith send you a short 
description, although not so accurate as I could wish, of the 
itate of horticulture, as noticed m my late visit. I have added 
some hints respecting agriculture, which, though not, perhaps, 
altogether in accordance with the tenor of your Magazine, may 
be acceptable to some of your readers. Indeed, any intelligent 
person must be aware that the eye that is 'open to the progress 
and growth of horticulture^ cannot possibly be shut to agricul- 
ture; and so intimately connected is rural scenery with horticul* 
ture, that the more the one is blended with the other, as relates 
to culture and general observation, the greater will be the result 
of general improvement and domestic comfort in any country in 
which it may be practised. Therefore, under this impression, I 
proceed with my subject indiscriminately and impartially, always 
believing it to be the most agreeable to the general reader, and 
satisfactory to the most accurate judge. 

In reference to Newark, as respects horticulture, it has, Hke 
most other towns and cities, very much improved in the cultiva- 
tion of culinary vegetables, for the market, by the market gar- 
deners, particularly the more general introduction of the egg 
plant, pie plant, or tart rhubarb, celery, tomatoes, and choice 
vegetables, for which there is a pretty general supply and demand. 
The flower garden department, too, in the city, is becoming 
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not only a general appendage lo every house of the weahhier 
class of citizens, but is also beginning to be a source of amuse- 
ment and pleasure to the mechanic, and, indeed, all classes of 
the inhabitants. In the city there are several gentleman who 
keep a regular gardener, and are much improving their collec- 
tions of green-house plants: hardy shrubs, and all kinds of herba- 
ceous plants, are also eagerly sought after, to embellish the flow- 
er garden and shrubbery. Among the private gardens of note, 
are those of 

Wm. Wright^ Esq, — July 5th. This place, under the man- 
agement of Mr. J. Dukes, gardener, may be said to be the oldest 
established here. The garden contains about an acre of ground, 
very neatly laid out, in an open, bold manner, partly in flower 
borders and walks, very prettily contrasted with a grass oval, of 
a good proportion, at the end of which is a small green-house, 
well stocked with a good collection of green-house plants of the 
difl!erent varieties, as camellias, geraniums, roses, and other choice 
plants. Attached to the flower garden is a well kept kitchen 
garden, well stocked with choice fruit trees, several of which are 
trained to a good purpose as espaliers. 

The Garden of A. W. Kenny, Esq., (Mr. Henry Mont- 
gomery, gardener,} is in a good state of cultivation, and well 
stocked with choice fruit trees and excellent vegetables. This 
establishment was much improved last year, by attaching to it a 
new green-house, which was furnished with a choice collection 
of green-house plants, kept in excellent order through the winter, 
and, indeed, every thing corresponds, as a well stocked and man* 
aged garden. 

The Garden of Pruden Mling, Esq. consists of a green-house 
and flower-garden, well stocked with a choice collection of plants, 
and extensive grounds for the purpose of growing vegetables, 
&c. for the Newark market, which receives many fine produc- 
tions from the establishment. To these may be added many 
well arranged gardens, which it would take too much space in 
this communication to describe. 

In calling at these and otlier places, previous to leaving the 
city, I was much gratified at being shown^ by Mr. H. Montgo- 
mery, some fine new varieties of laced pinks, which would have 
done justice to some of the best prize shows in England : he also had 
some fine specimens of gooseberries, grown from trees planted last 
spring. In this establishment, and every other in this city, there 
appeared a general addition to the herbaceous list — a class of plants 
much wanted, and too much neglected, in the flower garden de- 
partment. Indeed every place indicated an improvement in the 
coUection of plants and better management of the grounds. In- 
dependent of cultivated exotic plants, this district of the Jerseys 
possesses some of the finest native varieties of shrubs and hedba- 
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ceous plants, which are in evety way richly deserving a place in 
the shrubbery and flower garden, and, indeed, are much arresting 
the attention of connoisseurs, and those who have gardens in the 
city, into which the Magn61ta glauca, azaleas, kalmias, spirasas, 
and other fine native shrubs, are introduced. Many pretty vari- 
eties of herbaceous plants are also introduced and cultivated 
to a good purpose, and greatly improved. In leaving Newark, 
the Magndlta glauca, in which this vicinity abounds, was then in 
flower, and its fragrance, for some distance around its native 
swamps, was not less exquisite than that, spoken of by traveUers, 
of the spice fragrance from the Molucca Islands in the East In- 
dies. The Magndlta glauca should find a place in every collec- 
tion of shrubs and flowers. 

From Newark I visited the gardens of the Messrs Brills, Jer- 
sey City, which have an extensive vegetable department attached, 
and from whence are produced such as are excelled by none in 
the New York market. They have also two good green-houses, 
appropriated to growing plants for the market, and excel in a fine 
collection of China tea-scented roses, and a numerous collection 
of seedling herbaceous and sufl!ruticose calceolarias: they have 
also a general collection of green-house plants, many fine varie- 
ties of annual flowers, and dahlias, which they have taken great 
pains to collect. 

In reference to the general crops of this district, they are gen- 
erally good, hut considered late, particularly the hay, which 
promised an abundant crop; the fruit also promises well, espe- 
cially pears, plums, gooseberries, currants, and small fruits, which 
have generally set well, and look healthy. 

July 6th. — In passing through New York, I found the markets 
generally well supplied with vegetables of the season; and the 
plants in the diflerent establishments in a healthy state, and maiiy 
additions made to their collections of new plants, particularly the 
geraniums, the Chinese roses, dahlias, and favorite plants and 
flowers. Owing to the weather being unfavorable, I proceeded 
on my journey as far as Hell-gate, where I called at the follow- 
ing places. 

Residence of JV*. Prime, Esq. — I found here my old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Aslop, gardener, who, in his usual polite manner, 
showed me his grape-house, which was in excellent order^ and a 
good crop of fruit. His first house of forced grapes, (nearly all 
the black Hamburgh,) was nearly ripe, and well colored; the 

r»ch-bouse, from which some fruit had been gathered for table, 
do not recollect to have ever seen in a more healthy state, or 
with a better crop of fruit; the nectarines were also very heavily 
loaded, particularly the Pitmaston, and every thing corresponded 
in good keeping and judicious management. From the garden of 
Mr. Prime, I called at that of 
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J. J. ^stor^ Esq. — Mr. Collins is gardener here; it is princi- 
pally appropriated to vegetables, of which an exceedingly fine 
crop was growing, and I also noticed some good specimens of 
choice dahlias in flower, and a good collection of green-house 
plants. 

From Hell-gate I crossed over to Hallet's Cove, to see Mr. 
Thorbum's place, who had, the evening previous, given me an 
invitation. 

G, C. Thorbum^s establishment. — Mr. Mcintosh, the man- 
ager, kindly took me through the place, where I was much grati- 
fied with the fine collection of green-house plants, particularly 
the extensive collection of camellias, which, Mr. M. informed 
me, was in flower nearly all the season, to supply the great de- 
mand for cut flowers. I also noticed several fine specimens of 
/Rhododendron, particularly the A. Russellidnum, R. arboreum, 
and the finer kinds. Some fine varieties of tea-scented China 
roses I also noticed, with many newly introduced geraniums, as 
the Admiral Nelson, a superb fine brilliant scarlet, the Princess 
of Nassau, maculktium superbum, &c. Mr. M. showed me 
some fine specimens of tree roses in flower, inoculated on the 
native briar, which stand the winter well, by bending down the 
head, and coverbg them with earth hi the fall, to protect them dur- 
ing winter. The collection of dahlias, which Mr. Thorburn has 
spared neither pains nor expense to collect, was also very nume- 
rous, and contains the finest and best kinds. The collection of 
plants in general was very good. 

I also noticed some fine specimens of tree roses, at the gar- 
den of II. Halsey, Esq., Hallet's Cove, under the management 
of Mr. Nathan Brewster, such as the Noisette Lamarque, Noi- 
sette ranoncule, crimson perpetual Noisette, George IV., dou- 
ble yellow. Village maid, and many other fine varieties of im- 
ported roses, which Mr. B. manages, by strawing the head or 
top of the plant, during winter, so as to protect the inoculated 
part from the intense cold. From Hallet's Cove I continued 
on my route to Harlem, where I called at the market garden of 

Henry Hall^ Esq,^ containing the most extensive grounds 
on the island, which have lately been laid out by his gar- 
dener, Mr. William Cunningham, in a very economical and 
judicious manner. This extensive garden is laid out in a 
free open style, partly for vegetables and partly for ornament. 
The walks are generally wide and bordered with wide flow- 
er borders, planted with rows of dwarf growing fruit trees, imd 
such shrubs and flowers as are generally to be found in such 
gardens; a great part of the ground is also occupied with fine 
sheets of water, or ponds, that give it a picturesque eflfect. 
One very large space is intended for a pond for oyster beds, and 
is so managed, that water from the Harlem river can be let in or 
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drawn out of it, at pleasure, by a draw bridge. On the ground 
I noticed several excellent specimens of rustic chairs, sum- 
mer bouses, &c., tastefully made from the-natural arms and limbs 
of trees. The garden is altogetlier well managed, and continues 
to be improved; and when the trees are grown so as to give a 
little more relief on the level ground, it will be almost unequalled 
as an extensive ground adapted for pleasure and useful horticul- 
ture, particularly if the enterprising proprietor builds (which, it 
may be suggested, he will,) a range of houses for green-house 
and exotic plants. 

It is much to be regretted, that, in a city like New York, 
there is not a place similarly laid out as a public garden, which 
could not fail to be patronized; but the difficulty would be, to 
obtain a piece of ground adapted in the like manner, which would 
be almost doubtful; and it could not be expected that these 
grounds could be obtained at any rate for the purpose. In con- 
tinuation of my route I called at 

West Farms^ the residence of David Lydig^ Esq, — July 8th. 
This establishment is four miles from Harlem, and is beautifully 
situated on the east side of a fine living stream of water, on 
which is a flour mill of considerable extent. The grounds, 
which are laid out in a fine open manner, principally ornamental, 
may be considered of the first order, being of an easy ascent 
from the stream, and laid out in long avenues of flower-borders 
and walks, with a good portion of lawn, together with summer 
houses, seats, and the like, very appropriately arranged, which, 
with the fine distant avenue of a wood, formed by the stream, 
render it a delightful summer residence. It is under the man- 
agement of Mr. Thomas Mercer. The flower garden is well 
supplied with good varieties of shrubs and hardy herbaceous 
plants, and is in most excellent order: there is a good kitchen 
garden, which has been formed with much labor, and a small 
green-house, that Mr. Mercer hopes to enlarge in the fall, which, 
if done, will render the place altogether one of the most desira- 
ble and agreeable to be found in this vicinity. 

Mr. Mercer showed me some good specimens of a seedling 
strawberry, called the Messrs. Downtown, [we should be happy 
to hear from Mr. Mercer respecting this variety — Cond..^] raised 
by him from the Keen's seedling. The fruit somewhat resem- 
bles its parent, in habit, but is of a more globular shape, color a 
light-red, fine solid pulp, highly flavored, and said to be a pro- 
lific bearer and very hardy plant: there is no doubt but it will be 
found every way to be deserving of general cultivation, if a fair 
trial is given. 

Westchester y J. Austin^ Esq. — 9th. ^ Mr. Karle, gardener: 
a pretty residence, with an extensive lawn and shrubbery; with 
a well laid out flower garden m the geomelrical style, and kitchen 
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garden in a low situation. The flower garden is well stocked 
with good plants, and I noticed a fine collection of the dahlia, 
and the best collection of carnation pinks I have seen. In the 
kitchen garden the crops had been much injured by the long con- 
tinued wet weather, and many of the flowers had also suffered. 
But Mr. Karle informed me that the flower department is to be 
removed to the high ground, near the mansion, where the loca* 
tion wiU be much better for the plants, and convenient to visiters. 
On the pleasure ground I noticed some fine specimens of tree 
roses, mostly of the perpetual kinds, which, Mr. Karle informed 
me, are in flower nearly all the season. In the kitchen garden 
was a fine square of melons, grown under hand-glasses, a method 
which will most probably have to be generally adopted, to obtain 
good fruit, unless the seasons alter from what they have been 
for a few years past. 

Crog'*8 Ktck^ Mr, Hammond^ 8 — 10th. An extensive fruit and 
vegetable garden, rented by Mr. Card, for the purpose of a 
market garden, in which he excels in good management and fine 
vegetables. His gooseberries were the finest specimens I have 
seen, and produced an excellent crop. The trees were planted 
some distance apart, in the centre of four feet asparagus beds — 
a method which appears original with Mr. Card, and which ¥nll 
perhaps be adopted by many. It should be remarked, however, 
that the trees in this situation are partially shaded from the burn- 
ing sun, and the roots in a rich, cool, moist situation, the princi- 
pal requisites to obtain good fruit in this climate. 

Mr. De Wolfe has an extensive garden in this neighborhood, 
which was politely shown me by his gai'dener, Mr. De Voe. 
Here is an extensive range of glass, built of a good width, for 
the growing of the grape; there is also another range, now in 
fruit, which is in a very thriving and healthy state, on a small 
scale, and which is intended to be altered on a line and of equal 
dimensions with the new one; this done, it will be one of the 
finest ranges of hot-houses to be seen about here. In the garden 
were many fine plants and vegetables, but Mr. De Voe complained 
much, as did every gardener, of the injury done by the long con- 
tinued wet weather. 

From Westchester I continued my route to New Haven, pass- 
ing through several pretty towns and villages, but my time would 
not admit of my stopping at any places on the road. I noticed, 
however, in most places, that horticulture appeared to be fast 
improving, particularly in towns and cities, where every house of 
any note has its flower garden, grape vines, &c. The agriculture 
of this district seems to be well managed, but in many places the 
crops of grass and rye are light, partly owing to their being win- 
ter killed, and partly to the ravages of a black worm. In many 
places the meadow land was overrun with that pest of vegetation, 
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the white weed, or ox-eye daisy, with which some hundreds of 
acres were perfectly white. Every farmer should unite in a de- 
termined effort to eradicate this pest of the land; for where it 
once gets precedence in any district, the farmer is a loser of at 
least twenty nfive per cent on his crop. 

JNTeto Haven^ reridence of Richard Muigrovt^ Esq. — July \2th. 
On my arrival here I was introduced to Mr. Moningham, the 
gardener, who kindly introduced me to his employer, who has a 
very pretty city garden, (with a green-house attached to it,) neat- 
ly laid out in well proportioned flower beds, planted with the 
choicest kinds of flowers, kept in the neatest and best order. 
The walls and fences were well covered with trained fruit trees 
of the choicer kinds, and every thbg about the place indicated 
the true amateur and practical gardener. 

Dr. Ivssy an amateur in fruit, and a cultivator of many fine va- 
rieties of medicinal plants,* kindly showed me his garden, in 
which he practises on fruit, by engrafting one variety upon an- 
other, and by which experiments he thinks he has proved, that 
the smaller kinds are much improved by grafting on the larger. 
The doctor has engrafted the Seckel pear into the pound pear, 
or Catillac, and says its fruit is finer and the tree a better producer. 
Dr. Ives has in his garden a seedling pear, which he names the New 
Haven pear; this had a fine crop of fruit, and he informed me 
that it was of an excellent quality; the variety originated with 
him, from seed, and seems to partake of the habit of the virgou- 
louse. From appearance, and such respectable authority, it will 
undoubtedly rank among the best varieties which have been pro- 
duced from seed in this country. [We shall be glad to receive 
from Dr. Ives an account of the origin of this variety, together 
with a description of the fruit, and other particulars respecting 
it. If this should meet his eye be will confer a favor by sending 
us some information in' regard to it. — Cond.'\ 

The next place of note in the city is that of Mr. Tappan's, 
managed by Mr. Moningham the elder, which is a type of the 
one already described in choice things and good order. There 
are also many pretty gardens attached to the different dwellings 
in the city, especially on Hillhouse Avenue, a prettily arranged 
part of the city, adapted for the first class of citizens, on a rising 

* It is much to be regretted that collections of medicinal plants, which 
can be easily obtained, are not more generally cultivated, particularly 
by the faculty. It is with pleasing recollections that I often brinff to 
mind the oft repeated phrase of my late employer, Dr. HoBack,of Hyde 
Park, (whose memory will often be regretted by the afflicted^ to whom 
he often gratuitously gave his advice,) — *' apply simples and herb tea, 
such as wormwood, horehound, &c." The doctor, a short time prior 
to his death, seemed very desirous to have a portion of ground at Hvde 
Park appropriated to medicinal plants, and would no doubt have excelled 
in the best collection, had he been spared to collect them. — E. 8. 
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eminence, from which a fine prospect of the surrounding country 
can be enjoyed by the residents. The grape, too, and other 
choice fruit, is much cultivated at New Haven, and, indeed, 
horticulture may be said to be generally cherished among the 
principal part of the citizens. 

From New Haven to Hartford the crops and general face of 
the country is similar to what was before named, and horticulture 
is improving; but I regretted to find that the cottage garden, that 
ornamental part of rural scenery, so much neglected at present; 
and I earnestly hope it will, ere long, become more general both 
for the benefit of landlord and tenant, setting aside the general 
improvement of native scenery. At Hartford I had the pleasure 
of being introduced to 

Judge J^iles^ an amateur in fruits and flowers. The judge 
politely showed me his garden, in which he is much interested, 
and gave me a very pleasing discourse of the difi^erent kinds of 
fruit, and his object of obtaining those which ripened in succession, 
and concluded by saying he had fruit of the best quality in eat- 
ing all the year, from his own little garden. He has also a small 
grapery, managed by his own hand, which was finely set with 
fruit, and in a healthy state. 

Garden of Mr, Tudor, — I had also the pleasure of seeing 
this place, conducted by Mr. Mugford, his gardener. It is neatly 
laid out in flower beds, and a green, and one of the best collec- 
tions of hardy herbaceous and choice green-house plants I have 
seen. 

There is a nursery lately established at this city, by Messrs. 
Ely and Whittemore, which promises one day to be a good es- 
tablishment; indeed, there is at this time a general collection of 
flowers . and nursery plants, and a choice collection of dahlias. 
Leaving Hartford, I continued my route to Worcester, where 
the same description as before may be given of the general pro- 
gress of horticulture. I called at two nurseries in this town; 
first that of 

Mr. White, — This nursery is an old establishment, and has 
many good specimens of the different kinds of fruit and forest 
trees. \ 

Mr, J, W. RusseWs Nursery and Vegetable Garden is a new 
place, with a spacious green-house for growing plants and grapes, 
and also intended for a nursery, for which it appears to be well 
adapted — and indeed there are many good things on the place al- 
ready; but its chief excellence, at present, is in the fine vegeta- 
bles grown here, and from which Worcester is supplied with the 
earliest and best of the season. Mr. Russell yet remains at 
Mount Auburn. 

Passing through the country, from Worcester to Boston, I 
noticed some pretty gardens, and, at my arrival, was much pleased 
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with my journey, and more especially as 1 met with the kindest 
attention from those whom I had the pleasure to visit, and for 
which I take this opportunity to return my sincere thanks; and I 
hope that these remarks, which it was not my intention to offer 
as a communication in your Magazine, will be viewed with indul- 
gence, as it has been my endeavor to speak impartially, and to 
offend no one; and any error of misapplication I may have made 
in this, or may make in any other, article I may publish, I shall 
at any time be glad to correct. 

In my observations I was much gratified at the general zeal 
for tlie improvement of horticulture, and noticed many prettily 
laid out places; but mostly found a deficiency in the collections 
of hardy shrubs and perennial flowering plants, which, with a 
little attention in collecting, would greatly embellish the flower 
garden. Such as the phloxes, rudbeckias, pentstemons, and 
similar showy tribes, should be collected, so as to give a variety 
of bloom all the flowering season, which is one of the principal 
features of the flower garden; no class of plants aflfords more 
delight, and it is to be hoped that they will be more generally cul- 
tivated. A collection once formed can be easily multiplied. 

With these remarks I conclude this article, with the hope that 
it may prove interesting to your readers. They are only made 
with a view to disclose the interest taken in horticulture, in the 
more remote places from those generally known, and where, 
though the places are yet mostly newly established, they bid fair 
to be among the finest residences in the country. 

Yours, most respectfully, 

£. Saters. 

Boston^ August 1, 1837. 

Mr. £. Sayers, the author of the above communication, and also of 
several excellent papers in our first and second volumes, some of them 
under various signatures, is now in Boston, and will be happy to attend 
to any thing which may be offered, in h'ls profession. How well be is 
capable to i>erform its various duties will be readily inferred from 
reading his several articles. It is some years since he has been in the 
vicinity of Boston, at which time he had the management of one of the 
finest situations that was to be found at that thne. He was afterwards 
employed by the late Dr. Hosack, at Hyde Park, since which time he . 
has been laying out gardens and pleasure grounds in the vicinity of New 
York and ^Tewark, N. J. He will remain in Boston several weeks, 
and will attend to any orders. 

It would give us great pleasure to receive similar accounts of the gar- 
dens in various parts of tne country. Gardeners visiting their brethren 
of the profession in distant places from where they reside, will confer a 
favor by sending us notices of such. It is one of our greatest objects to 
keep our readers informed of the progress of horticulture throughout, 
the country. — Cond, 
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Art. II. ObservcUions on the Cultivation of the B^hododin- 
dron maximum. By J. W. Russell. 

At a late exhibiiion of flowers at the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society's room, in Boston, I noticed a very splendid speci- 
men of the iZhodod^ndron maximum, from the garden of Thomas 
Lee, Esq., Brookline. This gentleman has manifested much 
zeal for native shrubs and plants, and is very successful in their 
cultivation. Although there was exhibited at the same time a 
number of choice roses, carnations, laced pinks, and a variety of 
other flowers, tastefully arranged, none appeared to be so gene- 
rally noticed as a cluster of this truly magnificent flower: a num- 
ber of the visiters were completely taken up with its unique and 
beautiful appearance, and were not a little astonished when they 
were informed that the plant that produced such charming flow- 
ers was a native of North America, and could be obtained at a 
trifling expense, from many places in the vicinity, particularly at 
Medfield, where it grows in considerable abundance. 

I very much doubt, if all the far-famed new varieties of this 
tribe, together with the true -R. arbdreum of Nepaul, were shown 
with a fine specimen of the native R. m&xiroum, whether any 
single cluster would be thought more highly of than this, I may add, 
too much neglected species: the flowers are closely set together, 
forming a handsome cone-shaped head; the corolla monopetalous; 
the border divided into five large, unequal, segments, which are 
white, shaded with lake, and slightly tinged with green ; the 
upper and largest segments closely dotted with orange colored 
spots. The eye may here rest on, and admire, in my humble 
opinion, longer with delight, flowers thus delicately shaded, than 
on those gorgeous crimson colored varieties. 

The compost I would recommend to be made use of for the 
successful cultivation of this desirable shrub, is three parts good 
peat earth, the other part yellow loam, well blended together be- 
fore it is used; if to be planted in clumps, (and I would by no 
means plant them singly,) the soil should be taken away to the 
depth of one and a half feet, or, if two feet, all the better, and 
filled up with such a compost as proposed, not forgetting to tread 
it down solid; for if this is neglected, the compost, being light, 
will be sure to settle more than the operator may be aware of. 
The quantity of plants required will depend entirely on the ex- 
tent of eround prepared for this purpose; the plants ought to be 
set out from one to three feet apart, according to their size, and 
not less than twelve or eighteen in one clump: the reason of 
planting so many together, is, that they shelter each other through 
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the inclement season of the year; they therefore grow much bet- 
ter than when placed singly. A western aspect is the most eli- 
gible situation, if it can be obtained. 

Yours, &c. 

J. W. Russell. 

Mount Auburn^ Cambridge, August 1, 1837. 



Art« III. Some Account of the Echinocactus EyrUsii^ udth a 
few observations upon the Management of the Cactdcece in gen- 
eral. "By the Conductor. 

This exquisitely beautiful plant having flowered in two or 
three collections around Boston and New York, the present sea- 
son, we have thought that some account of it might prove inter- 
esting to our readers. We have not ourselves, for a long time, 
seen a flower which has so highly pleased us as one which ap- 
peared upon a plant in our collection the past month. It has 
been rather lately introduced, and is not yet gen^raUy found in 
collections of plants. 

The splendor and magnificence of many of the species, and 
particularly the new varieties of this tribe, is so well known, that 
It is unnecessary to remark upon them here; the Cereus speci- 
osissimus, Epiphyllum speci6sum and trunc^tum, have been in^ 
habitants of our green and hot-houses for a long period, and the 
former of them still ranks among the best which have ever been 
cultivated. Within a few years the E. Ackermani, Vand^sta, 
Jenkins6m, and a number of others, have been introduced or 
raised from seed by English amateurs, and the catalogue of spe- 
cies and varieties is now swelled to a considerable size. 

The genus C&ctus formerly included many plants which are 
now placed in other genera, and several of which are included in 
Echinocdctus, a genus lately established by M. Otto and pre- 
served by De CandoUe. Some confusion existed in regard to 
the proper place of several species, but they have finally had 
their respective stations in the different genera assigned them. 

From an elaborate and able paper, entitled '^ Observations sur 
la famille des Cactuses," in the Annates de Fromont^ for July, 
1830, by M. Turpin, we have gathered some account of the 
£chinoc4ctus Eyri^sii; and as we believe it will be interesting. 
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we shall make some extracts from his communication. He de- 
scribes the genus Echinocactus and the species Eyridsii, accom- 
panying these descriptions with its history. 

The genus Echinocactus, according to Mr. Turpin, holds a 
situation midway between Meloc^ctus and C^reus. The echi- 
nocactuses have a melon-formed stem, composed of a variable 
number of ribs or angles, upon which are disposed alternately 
and in a spiral form the eyes and buds, which are woolly, and 
set around with spines. So far they resemble the melocactuses ; 
but they essentially differ in having their inflorescence more scat- 
tered, the tubes of the calyx covered with a large number of 
scales, by the multiplicity ot their petals, and by the fruit, which is 
covered with scales, instead of being naked and smooth. " Noth- 
ing," he states, " is more distinct among the new generas estab- 
lished than the melocactus, invariably crowned, as it were, by 
its conical spadix woolly and floriferous, and the echinocactus al- 
ways uncrowned, and with its inflorescence scattered." 

M. De Candolle, in his Prodomusj gives the description of 
nineteen species of Echinoc&ctus, but of which only six were 
known in a state of inflorescence. Since the publication of that 
work, however, M. De Candolle received from M. le Dr 
Coulter, of Mexico, an invoice of living cactuses, and in a post- 
script in the supplement to his learned Dissertation sur les Cac- 
tusesy has given the description, in Latin, of a great number of 
species, among which are four new echinocactuses, which, at the 
time that paper was written, (1830,) made the whole number 
twenty-three. Among all the species described, not one could 
be referred to the Echinoc&ctus Eyridsu.* 

The history of the plant, as gathered from M. Turpin's pa- 
per, is as follows: — M. Alexander Eyries, of Havre, whose 
distinguished zeal for every thing which could subserve the sci- 
ence, and who is so well known to all naturalists, has not only 
been desirous to communicate to me this new species of echino- 
cactus, but has furthermore, with great politeness, furnished me 
with data touching the native habitat of this vegetable, and its 
introduction to the nurserymen of Havre. Not satisfied with 
that merely, M. A. Eyries has urged his generosity to the extent 
of sending me four young plants; the first designed for the Jar- 
din du Roi, the second for the Establishment Royal et horticole 
de I'Institut de Fremont, the third for M. Fulchiron, and the 
fourth for myself; in a word, of hastening as much as possible 
the propagation and distribution of this beautiful species of the 
cactuses. 

" This cactus," says M. A. Eyries, in the communication ad- 

• Fn hoBor of M. Alexander Eyries, of Havre, to whom the author, 
M. Turpin, was indebted for a communication respecting this species. 
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dressed to M. Turpin, " was originally from Buenos Ayres:* 
a French sea captain brought two of the plants in 1827; one of 
them was given to one of his friends employed in the Bureaux 
de la douane, [custom-house,] the other to another of his friends, 
a captain like himself, who sent it to, or exchanged it with, a gar- 
dener of Ingouville. A short time after, this gardener made two- 
transverse sections of his plant, and sold me the superior part^ 
which, having readily rooted, gave me flowers in abundance, 
and of tolerable size.f 

^^ The inferior and truncated portion remained in the hands of 
the gardener, and produced no flowers; but, in the way of in- 
denmification, he obtained, instead of flowers, at least thirty 
eyes, which developed themselves in so many distinct oflTsets, 
and could be easily separated from the parent plant. The plant 
restored to the person employed in the custom-house, attracted 
(by the beauty of its flowers,) the attention of an English gar- 
dener, who stated that he had not seen this species in England, 
and who made very advantageous offers to obtain it, and by the 
force of his solicitations ihey gave him the superior part in ex- 
change for very beautiful plants which he sent from London. 
The inferior part remained with M. Bouthiller, an able horti- 
culturist of Havre, and has produced at this time some small 
plants, (as in the case of the gardener at Ingouville,) but not so 
abundantly." 

This account probably refers to the introduction of this spe- 
cies to France alone — as we find, in the text annexed to a figure 
of it, in the Botanical Register , t. 1707, that it was presented 
to the London Horticultural Society some years previous to 
1834, by Sir John Lubbock, who procured it from Mexico. As 
It is figured, however, under the name of E. Eyri^sn, which 
name, we infer, from M. Turpin's communication, was given by 
him, and as Dr. Lindley states that he does not find mention of 
this ^^ remarkable species" in the treatises of either Martins, 
Link and Otto, or De CandoUe, it may be an error of his; and 
possibly it found its way into the British collections through the 
English gardener who purchased the plant mentioned in the his- 
tory of the species above. 

" At the moment," says M. Turpin, " that the last sheet of 
my dissertation upon the cactuses went to press, I received from 
M. le Chevalier Soulange Bodin a volume of the Transactions 
of the Prussian Horticultural Society^ (vol. 6th,) published at 

* He thinks also of the Island of Madeira. 

t This operation ought to engage the attention of horticulturists, and 
iniduce them to multiply this most singular and beautiful of all cactuses. 
The melocactus is very rare in collections, but by sacrificing some, by 
cutting them transversely, maternal plants may be obtained from the 
inferior moiety. 
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Berlin, in which I found the description and a colored 6giire of 
a new species of £chinoc4ctus, under the name of E. oxygonus, 
by M. M. Link and Otto." But this species, he adds, which 
grows in Brazil, and which resembles, in some respects, the 
Echinocdctus Eyri6su, differs essentially by its spines, which 
are three times as long, and brown instead of being black; by the 
scales or foh'cles of the calyx, which are brown, or of a rose 
color, and slightly tinted, instead of being of a purple or green- 
ish blackness, and furnished abundantly with long slender gray 
hairs; and, in a word, by their rose colored flowers and their 
yellow anthers, instead of a white flower and woolly white an- 
thers. The E. oxyg6nous is, we believe, in some collections 
in this country, and we extract this account of it, that it may 
be readily known from the E. Eyri^sw. Mr. Sweetser, of Cam- 
bridgeport, has one which he received from France, under the 
name of E. Ottonw, which very much resembles the E. Eyri^stt. 
It may be oxygonus. Whether it was introduced into France 
and England at about the same time, or whether it was introduced 
to France alone, and from thence found its way to Britain, is of 
no great import; if the species is generally known under one 
name, it is suflicient. When in a state of inflorescence it can 
quickly be told from any of the other species. 

The first plants, we believe, that were ever received in this 
country, were a few brought out by Mr. Boll, of the firm of 
Noe & Boll, florists, New York; and from them the present 
number of plants distributed over the country have been pro- 
cured. Most of the collections of any note in the vicinity of 
our large cities possess a plant or two, although it has not yet 
produced flowers in many of them. Plants have flowered 
with Messrs. Noe & Boll, in New York, and perhaps at other 
places: around Boston it has flowered, we believe, at two or 
three places, for the first time, this season. 

This species has been reported, like the C^reus grandiflo- 
nis, to expand its flowers only at night. It is properly a night 
flowering species, but very much unlike the C. grandifl6rus, 
whose flowers open at about 11 o'clock in the evening, and long 
before the dawn of day are closed, never to unfold again. Not 
so with the Echinocaetus Eyri^sii; it remains in full bloom from 
twenty -four to thirty-six hours. 

From our memoranda we give the following as the progress of 
our plant from the time its buds first became visible: — Sometime 
in the latter part of April there appeared, nearly on the top of 
the stem, two woolly protuberancies, which we took to be the 
buds: they made very slow progress, and had not, until the mid- 
dle of June, attained more than four lines in length; they were 
then covered with long blackish-gray hairs, entirely enveloping 
the buds, which emerged therefrom about the first of July; in 
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the course of a few days one of them grew nearly an inch in 
length, and in another week (July 14thJ had attained its full 
size, and the flower expanded. It began to unfold about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, was fully expanded at nine o'clock in 
the evening, and continued so until three o'clock in the afternoon 
of the next day, when it gradually closed up, and in less than an 
hour the flower began to wilt and droop, and by ' night had en- 
tirely faded. It should however be remarked that our plant ac- 
cidentally fell out of the pot in April, and the soil was nearly all 
shaken from the roots; if this had not happened, it would proba- 
bly have opened several days sooner: the other bud soon after 
fell off without making any farther progress, probably owing to 
the cause just named. 

Of the great magnificence of this most superb species it seems 
scarcely necessary for us to say any thing at this time, after hav- 
ing so frequently noticed it: but our knowledge of the plant was 
from what we had read about it; and as we have seen the flower, 
we may be allowed to give some further account of it, from par* 
ticular observation. 

The flower measured, from the base of the tube to the tip of 
the petals, nine inches: its width at the top nearly four inches. 
The tube is funnel shaped, of a grayish-green, covered, at short 
distances, with tufts of blackish hairs. The petals are very nu- 
merous, lying in two rows, lanceolate, acuminate, reflexed at 
the edges, and of the most spotless and delicate white: the sta- 
mens are exceedingly numerous, a double portion of them being 
on one side, rismg just above tlie top of the tube, where the pet- 
als diverge from. The anthers are of a pale straw color: the 
style is barely as long as the stamens, and could not be distinctly 
seen at a short distance, unless looking directly down into the 
flower: the stigma rayed. It exhales one of the most rich and 
delicious odors in the vegetable world, partaking, as M. Turpin 
remarks, of the fragrance of the orange flower and the Datura 
arbdrea; but to us it seems more agreeable and pleasant than the 
orange flower itself. No language can convey an idea of its 
beauty. 

Unlike its near ally, the C^reus speciosissimus, it possesses 
none of the gorgeousness of that fine species: its beauty is of 
another kind. Before the expansion of the shaggy looking buds, 
no one would look for the transcendant beauty of the flower, 
which, as it gradually developes itself by its unfolding petals, Ve- 
veals to eye one of the most exquisite forms, united with a 
snowy white complexion, which, for loveliness, surpasses any 
thing that can be imagined. Its purity of color and elegance 
of form seem too charming to gaze upon; and, as if a'ware of 
this, it closes ere its unexpected beauty is scarcely observed. It 
is figured in the Botanical Register yt. 1707, and in the Botanical 
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Magazine^ t. 3411; but neither of the plates can be considered 
any thing more than faint resemblances to the flower, whose ele- 
gance cannot be conveyed to paper. That in the Botanical 
Register is much the best, but it lacks symmetry of form, and 
both have not the pure white of its petals, which color, in flow- 
ers, it has always been found impossible to picture with any 
effect. 

As respects the cultivation of the Echinoc&ctus, it is the same 
as the other nearly allied genera. Our experience has of course 
not yet been sufficient to discern whether this species requires 
any diflTerence of management. Our plant was potted in sandy 
loam and a small portion of peat, and it has made a fine growth, 
notwithstanding the injury which it received from the accident 
before mentioned. Undoubtedly it is of the easiest cultivation. 

In our second volume will be found several articles on the cul- 
tivation of the Cacticeae, by Mr. Russell, of Mount Auburn; 
but little can be added to his excellent remarks from our own 
practice. It has been our rule to grow the plants in a compost 
very similar to his, differing only in using, in the place of leaf 
mould, which he recommends, peat soil: the most important 
point is to give a good drainage to the pots, and this can only be 
effected by filling the pot to about one third of its depth with 
potsherds — coarse at the bottom, and finer ones on the top of 
these. Mr. Russell's remarks upon the usual system of man- 
aging the various species, particularly during winter, which has 
has been to keep the soil completely dried up, without scarcely 
a particle of moisture, are perfectly just ; we may add, too, that 
the rule almost universally adopted, of growing them in the small- 
est sized pots, is as far from a proper mode of treating them, as 
withholding from them judicious supplies of water. It will be 
seen, and, we suspect, with astonishment, in an extract from a 
late paper in the Horticultural Transactions^ (vol. I, part V,) 
which we shall give, that they are grown in large tubs! and with 
the greatest success. The old mode of treating this family, 
which we have always considered as destitute of their habit in their 
native localities, is now nearly exploded, and the rational one of 
allowing them both soil and moisture adopted. Many articles 
have appeared in the English Magazines upon their cultivation, 
but none of them appear to contain such excellent observations 
as that which we have just referred to. It was communicated to 
the Horticultural Society by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. An- 
trobus, Bart., one of the best cultivators of the tribe around 
London. 

** The compost that I use is an equal quantity of light turfy 
loam and pigeon's dung, and one third sheep's dung, exposing 
the mixture to the influence of the summer's sun and winter's 
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frost, to mellow. When wanted for use, I add one third of san- 
dy peat, in both cases mixing them well together. 

" I grow the young plants from February to July, in the forc- 
ing flower house, kept from 55^ to 60^ Fahrenheit; I afterwards 
remove them to a shelf in an airy situation in the green-house, 
exposed to the mid-day sun, giving them plenty of air and little 
water. The plants that I want to flower the following Septem- 
ber are placed in the forcing house, in the first week in Decem- 
ber, giving them very little water for the first ten days, and grad- 
ually increasing the water as the plants advance in growth. About 
the first of February I stop all the young shoots, which soon be- 
come well ripened; from this time I decrease the quantity of 
water, until they become quite dry, in order to throw the plants 
into a state of rest; in the beginning of March I replace them in 
a cold shady situation in the green-house, keeping them quite dry 
until the following June, when I put them again into the forcing 
house, treating them as before. For plants to flower in August, 
I place a quantity more in the forcing house the first week in 
January, treating them the same as those for September, only 
they are put to rest in the green-house a fortnight sooner, and re- 
placed in the forcing house one week sooner. 

^^ The first flowering plants are put in the forcing house the 
end of January, and will come into flower about the middle of 
March. When these plants have done flowering, and are re- 
moved from the drawing-room or green-house, I prune away most 
of the old shoots that have flowered, so that the plants are fur- 
nished regularly with young shoots for flowering the ensuing 
year; these plants are also placed in the forcing house for ten 
days, to ripen the young wood and dry up the moisture, and are 
put at rest in the green-house, as usual: such plants will flower a 
second time in October; others, put in the forcing house the 
middle of February, will flower about the end of April; if these 
are pruned and dried, and put to rest as before, they will flower 
a second time, in November, and so on in proportion. I repot 
them at all seasons, whenever the plants may require it, always 
observing to keep the pots well drained with potsherds, that the 
moisture may pass off readily. This process may be consid- 
ered troublesome; but superior growth and abundance of flowers 
amply repay the care bestowed. By the above treatment, the 
Cdreus specidsus and Jenkins6n{ have generally produced from 
ninety to a hundred fine expanded flowers at one year old. The 
plants that I brought before the Society [May 21, 1833,] were 
about two years old; the C. specidsus bore two hundred flowers, 
C. speciosissimus seventy-two, and C. Jenkinsdni one hundred 
and ninety -four. I prefer growing them in wooden tubs [!], 
with wire stakes fixed to the tub, to the usual mode, of support- 
ing them by stakes driven into the ball of the plant, which, 
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I consider, injures the fibre, and makes the plant appear un- 
sightly." 

A new way of growing the plants is mentioned by Mr. Pax- 
ton, in the Magazine of Botanj/j as practised by him at Chats- 
worth. ^^ The plants were turned out of their pots, and all the 
loose earth removed from them; a small quantity of turfy peat 
was placed round each root, the whole covered with moss, about 
two inches thick, and then neatly tied up with small tarred twine. 
The plants were then suspended, in an inverted position, from 
the rafters of a plant stove, and they were syringed twice a day 
through the growing season: they grew admirably; in three 
mont& the roots had protruded through the moss so much as to 
require a second coat of moss. This experiment was commenced 
in February, and in the course of the season the whole of the 
plants, with the exception of the pereskias, produced bloom, 

some of them two or three times Epiphyllum trunc^tum, 

thus treated, is a most beautiful object, and may be had in flower 
throughout the season." The following species were subjected 
to the experiment: — ^Epiphyllum specidsum, truncktum, Acker- 
m&nt, and splendidum; C^reus speciosis^imus and flagellif6rmis; 
several rhipsalises and pereskias. The temperature of the house, 
when the plants are in a growing state, is kept from 55^ to 65"^; 
but when the young shoots are matured they are removed to a 
lower temperature, from 40° to 50**, where they are allowed to 
stand until they are wanted to flower, when they are taken back 
to their former habitation. 

We should be glad to see this experiment tried by some of 
our amateurs; the plants would have a unique appearance when 
in full bloom — and, suspended from the rafters, would resemble 
epiphytes, which are now so fashionable among the amateurs* and 
nobility of England. 

The propi^ation of the diflferent species is simple and easy: 
a cutting taken ofl!* at almost any season of the year, and laid by 
a week or two, to heal up the wound, and then potted, will gene- 
rally root and send up new shoots in the course of a few weeks. 
The cuttings should be put into the same soil as recommended 
for the plants, and should be rather sparingly watered till they 
begin to grow. Afterward they require the same treatment as 
established plants. The Echinoc&ctus produces ofl!isets very 
slowlv; but if old plants are cut transversely, as practised by 
the French gardener mentioned in the extract from M. Turpin's 
paper, an abundance will be the result. 

All the smaller kinds maybe grafted successfully on the strong- 
er ones, as the C^reus triingulkris and speciosissimus; the Epi- 
phyllum truncittum grafted on the former is said to be an elegant 
object when in bloom. We have given an account of some 
plants managed in this way at p. 272-3. Mr. Wilder has a few 
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plant3 grafted in this manner, and, as will be seen in another page, 
Mr. Haggerston, at Belmont Place, has also grafted a large plant 
of C. triangularis with more than fifty scions of nearly half as 
many sorts. 

The production of new varieties from seed is beginning to at- 
tract the attention of our amateurs and nurserymen. Mr. Hogg, 
of New York, has a number of seedlings, raised, we believe, 
from the speciosissimus. Mr. Feast, of Baltimore, has raised 
several new varieties, which are said to be very splendid. The 
field for practice is extensive, and the tribe an interesting one; and 
it would not surprise us to see the present catalogue of species and 
varieties in a few years extended to a great length, by the addi- 
tion of magnificent varieties of exclusively American production. 

Several of the tribe are well adapted for cultivation in parlors, 
especially in those that are warmed by Anthracite coal, which 
gives out such a dry heat as to injure nearly all other plants. 
The Epiphyllum speci6sum is now considerably cultivated as a 
parlor inhabitant, and the other species may be as easily man- 
aged as that. The temperature during winter is fuUy sufficient 
for the developement of the flowers, and in summer the open air 
is the most proper place in which they can be put. Epiphyllum 
trunc&tum is exquisite for this purpose, as it begins to flower in 
the fall, and continues in bloom till nearly midwinter; it is soon 
succeeded by others, until the Echinoc&ctus Eyri^sit appears in 
July. We hope that more attention will be given to the tribe 
by admirers of parlor plants, as we are well assured that they will 
more amply repay their trouble than any other family. At some 
future time we intend to give a list of tdl the fine species and va- 
rieties of the CactiiceaB really worth growing, so that any one 
wishing to make a selection will have something to guide him in 
choosing the best and most valuable. The length of this article 
has necessitated us to omit such at this time. 



Art. IV. JfoHces of new and beauHful Plants figured in the 
London Phricultural and Botanical Magazines; tritk some 
•Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botamcal Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
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and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4«. colored, S». plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtie^s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 3«. Sd. colored, 3s, 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s. Gd, each. 

The Horticultural Journal, Florist's Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; la. each. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 
Ranunculdcece. 

DRLPHVmVM 

in termed til in ^it»n FariabU Larkrpiir. A hardy perennial plant ; p-owing Mx or peTen 
feet high ; with blue flowers ; appearing In June ; propagated by seeds and division of Uie 
roots. Bot. Reg., 1963. 

D. alp\nuni of fValdxtein and EStaihel, firom Hungary, D, el&tum of many authors, D. pal- 
roaiifiduRi of De CandolU, in part, and probably of some others. 

" One of the commonest of all perennials in the botanic gar- 
dens, [of England,] where it grows six or seven feet high, in 
rich soil, and forms a beautiful object, if allowed to spring among 
bushes which partially support the branches^ and prevent their 
being broken by the wind." Described with a laH branching 
stem, glaucous at the upper part, and cither downy or smooth 
towards the ground; leaves having a palmated figure, with from 
three to seven deep incised lobes, and either hairy or perfectly 
smooth, their petiole being round; smooth, glaucous, branched or 
simple racemes of flowers, of a blue color, which is either deep, 
or so pale as to be almost white; and a total absence of hairs 
from all parts connected with the flowers, except tlie disk of the 
two-lobed petals. These characters include a variety of plants 
found from the Pyrenees to Kamschatka, designated by botanists 
under various names, but which all belong to one and the same spe- 
cies. Dr. Lindley states that botanic gardens swarm with spe- 
cific names, all belonging to little varieties, ^^ which those who 
judge of the vegetable kingdom by its appearance in the mas- 
querade warehouse of a gardener, or who are not aware that a 
difference and a distinction must not be confounded, actually be- 
lieve to be so many natural species." To figure all such would 
be a waste of time and paper; and only those which are striking 
enough to render a mistake about them probable will be given. 
It should be grown together with the montanum and the other 
well known species and varieties. {Bot. Uegf., June/)- i 
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EUCHARI'DIUM (from 0ukariM^ In the Mnte of agreeable: in alloBion to tbe appearance of 
thifl plant Fischer & Meyer) 
concinnam FtMcher ic Meyer Neat Eucharidium. An annual plant; grnwinf afoot high; 
with lilac colored flowere : appearing in aummer ; a native of California : inirodaced in 
1836. Bot. Reg., 1962. 

" Although not to be compared with Cldrkia pulchella in 
point of beauty, it is a neat and by no means weedy plant, and 
perfectly hardy." In habit very similar to the Clarkia, to which 
it is allied, but rather more erect in its growth. It flowers about 
six weeks from the time of sowing the seed. Found near the 
Russian colony of Ross, in New California, and sent to the Lonr 
don Horticuhural Society's garden from that of the Imperial at 
St. Petersburgh. Worthy of introduction to our gardens. [Boil 
Reg,^ June.) 

¥abdce€R or Leguminosce. 

DILLWY'NM 
glycinifdlia Glycine-Uaved Dillwynln. A green-houae plant ; growing three or four feet 
hi^h ; with yellow and purple flowers ; appeoriniE in February and March ; propagated by 
cuttinga ; grown in peat, loam and itand. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol, IV, p. 99. 

One of the most interesting and beautiful of Australian plants. 
The flowers are purple, and are disposed in terminal racemes. 
The habit of the plant is slender, with rather procumbent stems 
and linear ovate brownish leaves. It was introduced to English 
collections five or six years since, and flowered first in the nur- 
sery of Mr. Knight of Chelsea. Like all the Australian plants, 
very few of which are yet found in the gardens of this country, 
it is rather difficult of cultivation, though in a much less degree 
than many others, and the following valuable inforitation on their 
growth, supplied by Mr. Paxton, will not be out of place here. 
After stating that the subject of these remarks thrives well in 
sandy heath mould, with a very little loam, placed in an airy sit- 
uation in a cool green-house, or pit where the frost is merely ex- 
cluded, he continues, " in watering, it is well to observe that 
caution so necessary to the growth of all Australian plants; for 
it is clear to us, that the many instances of indifl!erent success in 
cultivating plants from that part of the world are almost exclu- 
sively owing to injudicious watering. Many of our most valua- 
ble green-house plants, if once suflTered to flag or droop, will 
rarely recover without the loss of some of the leaves, or a por- 
tion of the shoots, and, sad to say, in many instances the plants 
die : oftentimes bad soil and careless potting are the causes of languor 
and ill health in some; still, plants m this state, if carefully shifted 
into suitable compost, are very often found to recover; but when 
once an indication of sickness arising from immoderate watering 
is seen, death is almost a certain consequence. The compost 
which is in general used for Australian plants, comprises peat, 
loam, and sand, in diflTerent proportions. In our judgment, one 
part of peat should never be employed to less than two parts of 
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loam; and if both peat and loam contain a good portion of sand 
in themselves, little besides need be added. In some instances 
it is not necessary to use loam in the composition at all, and it 
now and then happens that less peat than loam is required; but 
whether the proportions are necessarily equal or unequal, it is 
always best to incorporate such a quantity of sand as will be suf- 
ficient to keep the whole from binding or setting in the pot. In 
potting it is essential to pack the soil close down by the side of the 
old ball, by pressing it with the hand or potting stick; for if suf- 
fered to remain hollow or slack, the roots do not thrive. The 
pots should always be well drained at the bottom, in order to let 
(he water pass freely. Water should not be administered when 
the soil appears full of moisture, or when it feels in the least 
soddened, especially during winter." These excellent hints ap- 
ply to all the delicate fibrous rooted plants, such as ericas, &c., 
and should be read and re-read, to impress upon the memory the 
importance of judicious repotting and watering. 

The drawing was taken from a fine specimen furnished by 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince & Co., of Exeter, in whose collec- 
tion it flowered, in February last. (Poor. Mag. BoU^ June.) 

The purple Laburnum. — Much has been written in the Eng- 
lish periodicals within a year or two in respect to a new variety 
of the laburnum, with purple or scarlet blossoms, sent from France 
under the name of Cytisus Z.aburnum coccineum. Like all new 
things, everybody was eager to get it, so much was expected 
from it. Those who knew the tricks of foreign dealers cau- 
tioned their friends against allowing their expectations to be too 
sanguine. Plants sold rapidly, and the flowers from them were 
looked after with great interest. Dr. Lindley states that it is 
^'needless to describe the disappointment that was felt" when 
the scarlet laburnum first produced its dull, dingy, dirty purple 
clusters. ^^ And yet, what else could have been anticipated? 
for it was well known that the origin of the variety was between 
C. purpureus and C. Z<aburnum. Surely nothing better ought to 
have been expected from an intermixture so monstrous in regard 
to the habit of the two parents, and so unpromising as their col- 
ors." The specimen figured is pretty, having long pendant ra- 
cemes of dull purple and yellow flowers. It certainly would be 
an ornament to the pleasure ground, though not equid to the C. 
Laburnum. (^Bot. Reg,, June.) 

EtfpfcorftiJtceae. 

POINSETTM Graham (Tn compliment to the Hon. J. R. Poineett, of Booth Carolina, who 

introduced It from Mexico to the gardens of this country.) 

pulch^rrima BeautifUl Poinsettia. A stove ah rub; crowing six or eight feet high ; with 

brilliant scarlet bract(>fl ; appearing in January or February; propaeaied by cuttingi ; grown 

in eandy loam and vegetable mould ; a native of Mexico. Pax. Mag. BoC., Vol. IV, p. 97. 

Synonymea : £upb6rbta pulch^rrima IVUU. £. Poins^ltta of the gardens. 

Information respecting the new generic name of this beautiful 
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plant is given in our II, pp. 259, 295 and 417, and also in seve- 
ral places in our first and second volumes. It is too well known 
to require any additional remarks. But as a correspondent has 
asked for the specific character and distinctions which separate 
it from the Linnsean £uph6rbta, (vol. II, p. 436,) we annex 
the following, furnished by Dr. Graham for the Bot. Mag. 

" Generic Character, — Involucrum four-pieced. Flowers partially 
stalked, naked. Male flowers in two parts, one stamined. Female flow- 
ers solitary. Gerraen three-lobed. Vwdum solitary, with single lobes. 

" Speeifie Character, — Shrub erect, ramous: branches round, young 
shoots bluntly four-angled, green, glabrous, hollow. Leaves scatterecl, 
occasionally opposite, spreading, petiolate, ovate-elliptical, rubacute, 
sinuated, veinea, soil and pubescent on both sides,' bright ^een above, 
paler below. Petioles furrowed above. Bractecs similar in shape to 
the leaves, but aggregated, at the extremities of the branches, and splen- 
did vermilion color, paler below. Cymes terminal, subtrifid, at length 
falling off at a joint m the common footstalk. Involucres on short foot- 
stalks, articulated at the base, green, ovate orbicular, toothed, marked 
by five sutures on the outside, with which, alternate on the inside, five 
falcate processes, beginning with the narrow extremities at the mouth 
of the involucre, and, adhering to this, with their backs becoming grad- 
ually broader below, passing mwards, and attached to an elevation in 
the centre, they divide the lower part of the involucre into five distinct 
cells, and supporting on their edges erect fimbriee, they divide the upper 
part also, but less completely. Teeth of the involucre numerous, col- 
ored like the bracteee, woolly on the inside, connivent. appendages 
single, on the outside of the mvolucre, towards the axis of tne cyme, 
round, entire, peltate, folded in the middle, so as to appear two-lipped, 
nectariferous; four yellow teeth placed around the mouth of the invo- 
lucre, are abortive appendages. Male flowers about fourteen, in two 
rows in each loculament, and rising from its base, erect, petiolate, na- 
ked, monandrous, mixed with chaSls, (abortive male flowers?) which 
are woolly at the apex, and occasionally tinged red there. Petioles 
colorless, as long as the involucre. Filament red. Anthers two-lobed, 
lobes divaricated, so that those which are next each other in the two 
rows overlap, openini^ at a deep furrow alouff their outside. Pollen 
granules yellow, lenticular. Female flowers soTitair, central , on a short 
stout pedicle, naked. Germen three-lobed, each lobe emarginate; style 
wanting (?), ovule solitary in each lobe. These appearances I describe 
as I saw them, but the female flowers were probably imperfect, more 
enlarged, projected beyond the involucre, nor produced seed; but, after 
a whue, a small number of the male flowers, having been penected, and 
protruded beyond their involucre, this became vellow, and operated as 
the articulation, near the base of the footstalk, the bractes for some 
time remaining, and then the whole cyme dropped at the articulation in 
the common p^uncle." 

As regards its cultivation, though an article will be found in 
vol. II, p. 58, Mr. Paxton states that "it grows well in a hot- 
stove, potted in good open, rather sandy, loam, mixed with a 
little reduced dung or vegetable mould, and in order to keep it 
in a clean free-growing state, it requires plenty of water at the 
roots, and frequently to be carefully syringed all over the leaves 
and branches; this will encourage the latter to swell, and the for- 
mer to develope, the result of which will be large, healthy, high 
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colored bractes, at the termination of every branch." It is ea- 
sily propagated, and should be in every stove collection. Noth- 
ing can excel the beauty of a large plant, with every branch ter- 
minated with its superb scarlet bracteae, twenty inches across. 
The finest specimens that we have ever seen were those grown 
by our correspondent, Mr. Mackenzie, of Lemon Hill, late the 
residence of M. Pratt, Esq., Philadelphia. {Pax. Mag. Bot.j 
June.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
'Ericdcex. 

LEUCOniO£ D. Don (A poetic name,) 
florib&nda Bundle jIoverMt Leucothoe. A green-houae plant; growing eight or ten feet 
bigh ; with white flowera ; appearing in March and April ; a native of Georgia; cultiva- 
ted in sandy peat; propagated by layers or seeds : introduced in 1811. Pax. Mag. Bot., 
Vol. IV, p. 101. 
Synonyme: Andr6meda floribCinda. 

A beautiful green-house shrub ; a native of the mountains of 
Georgia, from whence it was introduced to England. Its habit 
is similar to our more common andromedas, but the flowers of 
this species ** which are of a snowy whiteness, literally cover 
the plant." In England the buds are formed in the fall, and re- 
main unopened until the ensuing spring, ^^when about March or 
April they begin to expand, and assume that exquisite whiteness 
which forms so striking and beautiful a contrast with its own and 
other surrounding foliage.'' The flowers appear in axillary and 
terminal racemes, forming large panicles. It continues in flower 
upwards of six weeks. 

Mr. Paxton states, that " though considered quite hardy in 
England, it has been, at Chatsworth, treated in the green-house, 
where, in consequence of the flowers existing in an unopened 
state through the winter, it appears to us as the only place in 
which they are likely to be brought to perfection." In the open 
ground the shoots are liable to be damaged by early frosts. It 
requires a liberal supply of water when in a growing state, if 
standing in a pot. Rather diflicult of propagation, the best mode 
being by seeds. Although it has been in British collections for 
upwards of twenty years, it is still a rare plant, and commands a 
high price. We believe they have been imported into this coun- 
try at the enormous rate of f 2, lOs. each. We are happy to 
see such a zeal manifested for the plants of this tribe; but it 
seems a waste of expense to import plants from abroad at such 
a price, when they can be procured in abundance at home. It 
should, however, be in the collections of all lovers of heaths and 
other ericaceous plants. {Pax, Mag. Bot.j June.) 
SchrophularidceoR. 

REHMA'NN/w9 Libosch (An unexplained name.) 
ehintosis Puekar St Meyer Chineae Rehmannia. A green>houae plant : growing two ftet 

bigb ; flowera purple ; appearing in July ; a natiTo of the north of China, reauly molti- 

plied by cuttinn. Bot. Reg., 1960. 
Synonymea : DigttiUa glntiadM Giutn. Ctoirdia glutlAdn Bung* BabminikM g^tttioAta 
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Of no great beauty, although great expectations were formed 
of it, from the reputed size of the flowers before it was intro- 
duced to England. It is perennial, with obovate, dentate leaves, 
and terminal spikes of dull purple tubulous flowers. It was re- 
ceived from the Imperial Garden at St. Petersburg, in 1835, 
and flowered in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, 
in 1836. {Bot. Reg,^ June.) 

HydroledcetB. 

WIGA'NDM Kiinth (Named in compUment to John Wigand, a bishop of Pomerania.) 
camcasAna Hnmb. Bovpl, end Kuntk Caraccaa Wigand ia. A stove shrub; growing abmit 
six f«»et high ; with lilac colored flowers -, appearing at different periods ; a native of the 
Caraccas. Bot. Keg., 1966. 

A rather interesting shrub, with terminal panicles of delicate 
lilac blossoms, which continue to open in succession for a great 
length of time. It was originally found in Caraccas, at the Que- 
brada of Cotecita, at the height of 2880 feet above the level of 
the sea, and introduced to the Royal Garden at Berlin, from 
whence it was sent to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
in whose collection it flowered. {Bot. Reg., June.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

•SmarylMkcex. 

HABRA'NTHUS 
gracilifdiius var. Boothuiniw Herb. Mr. Booth*s sHender-lfaved Habmnthus. A green-house 
or frame bulb; growingabout eight inches high; with bright pink flowers; appearing in 
October; a native of Haldonado, in Soalh America; culiivaied in loam, peat and sand. 
Bot. Reg., 1967. 

A beautiful variety, with delicate pale pink flowers, appearing 
in October, and continuing in beauty eight or ten days. The 
flowers are solitary, nodding, on a round, purplish colored pe- 
duncle. 

Mr. Booth, who sent Dr. Lindley the drawing and descrip- 
tion, states that the bulb is half hardy, only requiring protection 
from frost ; that it thrives pretty well in a mixture of loam, peat and 
sand, although he has not yet been able to increase it. Equally 
as beautiful as the other species. {Bot, Reg,^ June.) 

We have now in flower H. Andersoniand robustus, both very 
handsome, and somewhat similar in appearance to the one above 
noticed. Several bulbs have expanded two or three flowers 
each. 

OrchiddcecB. 

EPIDE'NDRUM 
nociiirnum var. latifdllnm Linil. Em^d-laned itif^t-smeUinf Epidendrnm. A stove epl- 

Shyte; growing a foot high; with white flowers; appearing In Bepleniber ; a native of 
iartinique. Bot. Reg., 1961. 

" The original Epid6ndrum nocturnum was found by Jacquin, 
filling the mountainous woods of Martinique with its fragrance at 
night, and is now common in our hot-houses." The present 
subiect flowered in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire, 
at Chatsworth, in September last; it diflers from the species in 
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its larger flowers and broader leaves. Beyond the fragrance its 
blossoms possess, it has no great claims upon the admirer of the 
orchideous family. Common in English collections. (Bot. Reg.^ 
June.) 

BOLBOPHVLLUM 
coeolnnm lAndl, Cocoannt Bolbophyllum. A stove epiphyte ; frowlng a foot high *, witb 
flesh colored flowers ; appearing in Janaaiy ; a native of Sierra Leone. Bot. Reg., 1964. 

^^ Related to B. recurvum, tetragdnum, and the others in their 
neighborhood, but is readily known by the pale flesh colored 
flowers, the serrated petals and the concave lip, delicately ciliated 
towards its base." The flowers, which are small, are produced 
on a long, erect and graceful spike, presenting a pretty appearance 
when in bloom. Introduced from Sierra Leone, where it grows 
on the cocoanut palm. Flowered both in the collection of the 
Messrs. Loddiges and Mr. Bateman, in January, 1835. (Bot. 
Reg.y June.) 



Abt. V. Calls at Gardens and Nurseries, 

Belmont Place, Mr. Ciuhing^s. — Aug. 15. The grounds at this place 
are fast filling up with the growth of the various new trees and shruhs 
which ha?e been planted within the two past years. The belt of ever- 
greens bordering the lawn, next to the main road, together with the va- 
rious clumps upon it, have made an excellent growth, and present a 
vigorous and healthy appearance. In the rear of the splendid range of 
houses, near the forcing ground, some Scotch larches, balsams, firs, 
yews, &c., which were planted on a small triangular spot, have made 
stronger shoots than any that we ever saw. The Scotcn larch should 
be generally introduced into the gardens of this country; it is a beauti- 
ful tree, of a graceful habit, and a rapid grower ; it is perfectly hardy, 
none of the shoots on those at Mr. Cfushiog's having been affected m 
the least by the severity of our winters. 

In passing through the range of green-houses, &c., we were much 

E leased at the well kept order of each department. The graperies were 
earing good crops of fruit, for young vmes which have been planted 
out only one vear. Mr. Haggerston tried an experiment the past 
spring, to retard the crop of one of the graperies as much as possible. 
His method was as follows :— early in the spring, before the weather 
was warm, the sashes of the roof were covered with boards, to exclude 
the rays of the sun : the border was also covered, to prevent the earth 
from becoming heated, otherwise the sashes covered with boards would 
have been of no use, as the sun's rays, acting upon the soil, would set the 
sap in motion, and the eyes would have immediately broken; the graj^ry 
was kept shut up close. This covering was contmued until the vmes 
showed symptoms of breaking their buds: the whole was then removed, 
and the vmes treated in the same manner as in the adjoining grapery. The 
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result has been fully equal to Mr. Haggerston's anticipations; the grapes 
in the grapery where do fire was used, and where the vines were al- 
lowed as much air and li«rht as possible, are now just beginning to color, 
while the berries on the clusters of those in the one which the experi- 
ment of retarding was tried upon, are but little larger than peas — at 
least three weeks behind the former. Possibly it ma^ require fire heat 
to ripen them off. By uursuing this experiment, which, Mr. Haggers- 
ton informs us he intenas to, the vines will be retarded another fortnight 
next season, the same time the next year, and in the same manner eve- 
ry year, until, he thinks, their bearing season will have been completely 
reversed. We are not confident that retarding can be performed be- 
yond a certain time by this mode: we are well aware tnat forcing by 
using fire heat three or four weeks sooner, each season, than the pre- 
ceding one, will reverse the season of bearing ; it is easy to create heat, 
but it is hard to prevent the vines from starting during the hot weather 
of our summers, unless other means are resorted to than merely cover- 
ing the borders of, and the sashes on, {graperies where they are grown, 
with boards. The air of graperies might be kept cool enough to pre- 
vent vegetation from proceeding, by occasionally putting in quantities 
of ice, covering the sashes with boards, keeping the doors closed, and 
by covering the border to h good depth with tan; in this manner we are 
not certain but what the object oi reversing their season of hearing 
might be whollv effected, but by no other method. We shall look, 
however, to Mr. Haggerston's experiment, with much interest. Tlffd 
wood for next year's crop is exceedingly large and well grown. 

In one of the stoves, ^both of which have in fact become pineries,) 
are upwards of eighty pines in a fruiting state, and some have already 
begun to swell off, as tne term is when they begin to color; there are 
six kinds now ripening, among which are the black Antigua, Provi- 
dence, and Globe : the former are already of tolerable size, and will un- 
doubtedly arrive at the weight of six or eight pounds* It is gratifying 
to see such a fine number of plants, and we may date the present time 
as the commencement of the taste for growing this " king of fruits," as 
it has been justly and truly denominated. In the other stove the pit is 
full of succession plants, which will produce a better crop, than the 
present one, next year; the plants look very well, are entirely free from 
the scale or any other insect, and are growing vigorously. Pines are 
easier to grow than cucumbers, when forced, and we hope that every 
gentleman who is fond of fine fruit will possess a pinery. 

We had nearly forgot to notice one or two fine specimens of grapes 
in pots which were standing in one of the {graperies; the grapes were 
ripe some time since, and Mr. Haggerston informed us he was reserv- 
ing them for exhibition the ensuing month. We certainly never saw a 
finer crop upon the same amount of wood; some of the clusters would 
weigh, we snould judge, at least one and a half pounds. Grapes, from 
vines in pots, have t>een cut here ever since the month of Aprd. Two 
dwarf apple trees, in pots, had each a fine large fruit upon them. 

In the green-house we found but little that was interesting at this 
season, although most of the stove plants had been removed into it; 
the pines requiring a high heat to ripen off the fruit, it was found neces- 
sary to remove the plants, which usually remain there during the sum- 
mer. Passifi6ra Keriiieslna, since last winter, has attained a consid- 
erable height, and had several flowers expanded : it is the finest of the 
lobed-leaved species, excelling the raeem6sa. Amaryllu BeUad&nna^ 
several pots or, was in bloom, having thrown up their flower stems 
rather prematurely. A number of plants of TrevirJina coccinea were 
the prettiest ornaments of the green-house. Stap^lta grandifl6ra was 
expanding several flowers. Alstrcemerta Pelegr)na was beautifully in 
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bloom. Intermixed with the other plants, and placed at intervals on the 
sta^e, were a great number of plants of Lobelia fdlgens; these, with 
their numerous spikes of brilliant scarlet blossoms stretching above the 
surrounding foliage, had an exceedingly showy appearance : this is what 
we have been urging upon amateurs and gardeners; the green-house 
may be made as much a place of ornament in summer as in winter, 
and instead of the bare shelves and stages, present one mass of living 
verdure, covered with the varied hues that the open garden presents 
when in its greatest splendor. A species of Nerinc, probably IH. ailrea 
Sweety with yellow flowers, was very superb; N. corusca had been 
most brilliantlv in bloom, a week or two previous. The hibiscuses were 
flowering profusely. Wisihria Consequana has been planted out here 
since our last visit, and is trained up the rafters; it has already made a 
fine growth, and may possibly flower the ensuing year. 

Among the few flowering plants remaining in the stove were the /po- 
msB^a paniculkta, Combr^tum purpilreum, ^mphae^a caerillea, and Chi- 
nese nibiscuses: the combretumwas superbly m blossom; one or two 
capsules of seed were formed, and Mr. Haggerston was in hopes to 
ripen them. On the old plant of C^reus triangularis here, trained to the 
back wall, has been grafted a great number of scions of about all the 
species and varieties m the collection; the scions all look finely, and, we 
have no doubt, will every one grow; if they do, the plant will have a 
singular and splendid appearance, from the varied size and color of the 
blossoms. Since our last notice (p. 273,) of the practice of grafting ia 
Hbgland, several amateurs have been induced to try the experiment. 
Grafting is easily performed, and the C. triangulkris grows rapidly, pro- 
ducing fine stocks in one season. 

Passing round the garden, we noticed in front of the large range of 
houses, and bordering the walk, a row of mignonette extending the 
whole length, the fragrance from which filled the garden; this is the 
manner in which this delightfully odoriferous plant should be treated — 
a plant or two is little li^tter than none; it should be sown in large 
patches. Dahlias have not been planted out here so abundantly tfiis 
season as heretofore: but what plants we saw were blooming more pro- 
fusely than they did last year. We were sorry to see that Mr. Gushing 
had less roots planted than usual, when the new varieties are so much 
superior to those of last year; but, owing to the soil, or some other 
cause, they have not flowered so well as they ought to have done, and this 
is, we presume, one reason. There were some fine new pentstemons 
in bloom, which were raised from seeds received from Mrs. Marryat. 

The American shrubs here, which we have noticed before, are looking 
excellently, and many of the rhododendrons, laurels, rhodoras, azaleas, &c. 
are making fine buds for next season; the magnolias, as well as the oth- 
ers, have made strong and vigorous growths: in a year or two the bor- 
der will present one mass of evergreen foliage. lEiVery amateur should 
see these plants, as we are sure it would be the means of inducini| them 
to pay more attention to them. The roses planted out in the spring on 
part of the westerly wall border have covered the ground with some of 
the most luxuriant shoots we ever saw. One of the finest displays of 
blossoms may be expected next season. 

In the kitchen garden, adjoining the wall, Mr. Haggerston showed us 
a plantation of young plants of the MaclOira aurantiaca, or osage or- 
ange, which, as soon as they acquire a little size, will be set out as a 
hedge. An opportunity will then be afforded of testing its hardiness 
and adaptness to our climate as a hedge plant; they were growing well, 
and some of them were two feet or more high. The grounds through- 
out were in high keeping. 

Oakley Place, Wm, FraWs. — We called here mostly to see the 
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grapes, of which Mr. McLennan has a heavy crop, for the age of the 
vines; some of the clusters were very heavy, and the whole were well 
colored and well flavored. They certainly do credit to his good man- 
agement. We tasted of a kind called the Muscadine, which appear- 
ed to be different from the sweet water: it was exceedingly rich and 
sweet. 

In the earden the dahlias are here the main flowers, and they were 
doin^ well; the collection does not embrace very many of the rare sorts, 
but mostly the good ones of the older varieties, such as the Countesa 
of Liverpool, Dennisf, &cc. &c. A row of Gladiolus nataHusis was 
yerv showy, with from two to four spikes of flowers to each bulb. Sev- 
eral plants of that new and superbly rich annual, the Calli^psis tinct6- 
ria var. atrosanguinea, were the most attractive things in the border — 
glistening, in the sun, like precious gems; it is truly one of the greatest 
acquisitions that has been made to our annuals. Many other pretty 
herbaceous plants were in flower, but we had no time to notice them 
particularly. The garden looked neat and clean. 

Mr, Sweetser^s Garden, — The principal show now is the dahlias, 
which are coming on in all their splendor. A magnificent yellow one of 
this year is the Golden Sovereign. Napoleon (puceO »nd Duke of 
Bedford (purple,) are also brilliant self colored ones, before the close 
of the danlia season we shall notice several of the best which have 
come out this year. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

AaT. L General Notices. 

Value of Specific Characters, — M. Wiegmann, in a letter addressed 
to the conductor of the botanical periodical called the Flora, communi- 
cates some observations which he nas made on this subject. The results 
which he obtained are not at all favorable to the opinion of those authors 
who elevate to the rank of a species slight dinerences in form, com- 
monly produced by the influence of the climate or the locality. Some 
genera, of which many species are cultivated in gardens, such as Ve- 
rSniea^ Ferb&scum, l>elphinium, Thalictrum, &c., contain many spe- 
cies of which the native country is unknown. Certainly, however, the 
change which culture produces, and the numerous hybrids, to the pro- 
duction of which botanic gardens are so favorable, from the proximity 
of the species of a genus, may easily explain the origin of some hun- 
dreds or species in our catalogues. 

In 1833, the author saw a plant of «d11ium C^pa bearing a bulb in the 
place of seeds. In the following spring he planted the bulb; and his 
astonishment was great when he saw, shortly after, springing up in kia 
garden, wflllium proliferum of Schrader and Sprengel, with a naked, 
flexible, weak stem, a proliferous umbel, and barren flowers on long 
footstalks. M. Wiegmann cites the numerous forms of /Vis obtained 
by M. Berg; and the multiplicity of calceolarias, and other ornamental 
plants, as examples of these pseudo-species. 

To this we may add the fact stated by M. Soyer-Willemet, (Bon Cid- 
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tivateurf Dec, 1835,) that various forms were obtained from the seeds 
of Fdchsta globdsa. 

M. Wiegmann, in noticing the results obtained by M. Koch from the 
cultivation of seeds of Taraxacum paldstre, (which results are commu- 
nicated in *Ann. dea Sden. Nat, ii, p. 119,) informs us that similar ex- 
periments made by him in 18S8 furnished the same results; but that he 
was unwilling to publish them, fearing lest his observations should have 
been incorrectly made. The seeds of JWyos6tis svlv4tica Ehr. were 
8own by the author in the same locality, and produced five different 
sorts; and those of Veronica agr^stis gave birth to six different sorts. 
It is to be regretted that the author has not pointed out the names of the 
species thus obtained; for, in the case of Jlfyosdtis at least, this appears 
to us of considerable importance. He thinks that the numerous species 
of Riibus of Weihe have been produced in the same manner. {Flora^ 
1835, p. 105, as quoted in the Annates dea Scien. Nat. 2 s., torn. v. p. 
^7,^Gard, Mag.) 

Tulips y when raised from seed, require a peculiarity in management, 
which would not readily occur to any cultivator who was not either a 
vegetable physiologist, a reader of books on florists' flowers, or a tulip- 
grower of great experience. The young bulb of the tulip is formed on 
the radicle which descends from the seed; and, when the seed is sown 
in a bed or in a deep pot of light free soil, the radicle will oflen pene- 
trate to the bottom of the pot or bed, and scarcely produce anv bulb at 
all. The same thing takes place with the different species of bulbous 
/Vis when raised from seed, and, to a considerable extent, with seedling 
bulbs of every kind. In order to prevent this, and to cause the radicle 
to exhaust itself in the form of a bulb, instead of in the form of a long 
slender root, the seeds should be sown in pots or pans, not above three 
or four inches deep; or, if in beds, a bed of slates or tiles should be 
formed, three or four inches beneath the surface. When this is proper- 
ly attended to, the bulbs produced by seedlings the first year will be as 
large as those of three years' growth, where no stop was given to the 
descent of the roots. This doctrine is very well illustrated by an en- 
graving in Smith's FlorisVs Magazine, vol. i, p. 88. (Gard, Mag.) 

Connection betioeen Meteorology and Vegetation. — " M. Boussingault 
has addressed a note to the Academic des Sciences of Paris, which is 
entitled ' Comparative Examination of the Meteorological Circum- 
stances under which our common Grains, (the Cerealia,) Turkey 
Wheat, (Maize,) and Potatoes, vegetate at the Equator, and in the 
Temperate Zone.' In this examination, the author has first made in- 
vestigations into the time which elapses between the first springing of 
the plant and its full maturity. He tnen determined the temperature of 
the space of time which separates these two extreme epochs of vegeta- 
ble life. By comparing these data concerning any given plant which is 
cultivated both in Europe and America, he arrives at this curious resuk: 
that the number of days that separate the commencement of vegetation 
from its maturitv is more considerable in proportion as the mean tem- 
perature under the influence of which the plant grows is lessj the dura- 
tion of the vegetation will be equal, however different the climate may 
be, if tliis temperature is identical in the two places; and it will be 
shorter or longer, according as the mean heat of the period of time ne- 
cessary for the accomplishment of the vegetation is itself greater or 
less; in other words, the duration of the vegetation appears to be in the 
inverse ratio of the mean temperatures. So that, if you multiply the 
number of days during which any given plant vegetates in these distant 
climates by the mean temperature of the actual period of its vegetation, 
you will obtain numbers which are very nearly e^iual. This result is 
not only remarkable, insomuch as it seems to mdicate that, under all 
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climates, the same annual plant receives, in the course of its existence, 
an equal quantity of heat; but it leads also to a direct practical result, 
in enabling us to decide upon the possibility of introducing any particu- 
lar vegetable into a country, as soon as we know the mean teniperature 
of the months there." (Phil, Jour,, vol. xxii, p. 883, 1837.— irf.) 

A Hybrid between the Cabbage and Horseradish is said to have been 
produced by M. Saseret, of Paris. The plant has some seed-pods, 
which resemble the snort pod, or silicula, of the Cochle^ria, and some 
the long pod siliaua of the ^r&ssica. '* In consequence of M. Sageret's 
statement, I triea, in 1835, to impregnate a plant of £r&ssica with the 
horseradish, and with the pollen of two or three other genera of Cru- 
ciferfe; but I did not obtain a single seed from at least fifly flowers, on 
which the experiments were tried, all other flowers being cut off" from 
the plant. I beg to be understood as not denying M. Sageret's asser- 
tion, but requiring better proof of the accuracy of a fact so important 
to science, in which he may be mistaken; and more detailed particulars, 
and especially the production of the jilauts; and I invite M. Sageret to 
communicate one of them to the Horticultural Society of London, that 
opportunities may be afforded of examining it carefully." {Herbert's 
jtmarylHdaceas, p. 353. — Id.) 

Transmitting Seeds from China, — I have just got a verv interesting 
collection of seeds direct from China. They are packed in a novel 
way, in little China jars, full of bone ashes, and tied over with bladder. 
They seem to have come very safe. The bladder smells of oil of sas- 
safras. (jR. Mallet.— Gard, Mag,) 



Art. II. Foreign Notices,. 

ENGLAND. 

Raising Plants by Cross-breeding, — The Rev. and Hon. Wm. Herbert, 
in his new work on the Amaryllidacece, strongly recommends to gardeners 
the study of cross breeding. " To the cultivators of ornamental plants," 
he says, " the facility of raising hybrid varieties affords an endless source 
of interest and amusement. He sees in the several species of each ge- 
nus that he possesses the materials with which he must work; and he 
considers in what manner he can blend them to the best advantage, 
looking to the several gif^s in which each excels, whether of hardiness 
to endure our seasons, of brilliancy in its colors, of delicacy in its mark- 
ings, of fragrance, or stature, or profusion of blossom; and he may un- 
ticipate with tolerable accuracy the probable aspect of the intermediate 
plant which he is permitted to create; for that term may be figuratively 
applied to the introduction into the world of a natural object which has, 
probably, never existed in it." {Herbert's AmaryllidacecR,) 

Grafting EpiphyUum trunctitam on Periskia actUeiita. — Mr. Symons, 
of Clowance, states, that he finds the EpiphyUum truncatum to flourish 
and blossom well when worked on the C&ctus triangularis; but doubts 
whether it would do on the Per^skta acule^ta or not. I should therefore 
wish to inform him that I have seen several remarkably fine plants of 
the E. truncktum worked on the P. aculekta, and flowenng luxuriantly. 
They do, however, require support above the insertion, as the head is 
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apt, ftom its weight, to burst the bark, and disunite itself from the 
stock. The stock is headed down, and a notch cut in the end of it, so 
as to admit the graft, it being cut in the form of a wedge. We have 
several small plants in the Oxford garden doing pretty well; and at 
Moor Park, Hertfordshire, there were, in 1834, several very fine large 
plants grafted in this manner. ( W, H, B, — Gard, Mag,) 



FRANCE. 

The Formation of Cork. — M. Dutrochet communicated, at the last 
meeting of the Academv of Sciences, the results of his observations up- 
on the formation of cork in various plants. Cork is generally supposed 
to be produced by a superabundance in the layer of cellular tissue, ex- 
terior to the fibrous lavers of the bark, as in the Qu6rcus <Si]^ber; but 
M. Dutrochet states tnat, according to his observations, this substance 
has a different origin. The external coating of vegetables is composed 
of two parts: first, the epidermis, or cuticle, an extremely thin mem- 
brane, without any discernible organization; secondly, of a second mem- 
brane, composed of small cells, which was for a long time confounded 
with the epidermis, but has been very clearly distiniruished from it by 
M. Adolpne Brongniart. This membrane, which M. Dutrochet has de- 
nominated the Ugument or peau eellulaire, iucreases in thickness by the 
production of new cells upon its interior surface. Accordlns to him, it 
18 this centripetal development that produces the cork. The paren- 
chyma of the bark has no share in the production of this substance, un- 
less we consider it as furnishing liquid nourishment, for the extraordi- 
nary development of the cellular tissue. It is proved, by this mode of 
growth, that cork is entirely composed of transverse rows of small cells, 
of which the oldest are on the outside, and the last formed on the inside. 
The tissue formed by their assemblage is disposed in layers. £ach of 
these layers corresponds to one year's irrowth. 

There is also a variety of the elm which produces cork; but it is only 
found on the branches, which are from ei^ht to ten years old. After 
this age the production of cork ceases. It is particularly in this sort of 
cork, which differs little from that of Qu^rcus Silber, that M. Dutroch- 
et has observed the mode of growth of this substance. 

The interior of the prickles upon roses and brambles is occupied by 
true cork, of the same nature as the preceding. The same is tne case 
in the prickles of Xanthdxylum juglandif51ium. Among monocotvle- 
donous plants, we find an instance of the production of cork in the ^%r- 
mus eleph&ntipes. It is upon the enormous rootstock of this plant that 
the formation takes place; and it is absolutely the same as other cork. 
(L'Hermh, Jan. 14, 1837.— Garrf. Jtfag.) 

A hybrid Apple, — M. Legall, president of the Society of Science and 
Arts of Renness, has made Known a very extraordinary instance of hy- 
bridity. It occurred in a variety of apple spnmg from seeds probably 
fecundated by the pollen of a variety different from that which bore the 
flower. These apples were grown at the Chateau of Breqnigny; they 
are very large, and somewhat oblique at their base; of a fine red on 
one side and yellowish or greenish on the other. The two sides are of 
unequal thickness, and have a different odor. The flavor is also differ- 
ent; that of the red side being acid, whilst that of the yellow side is 
very sweet. It may be called an apple formed by the union of half a . 
sweet apple, and half a sour apple. The seeds are scarcely ever per- 
fectly developed, as in most hybrids; being commonly reduced to the 
envelopes, which, however, arc very thick. {Id.) 
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Art. III. Domestic Notiea, 



Essex County Natural History Society, — This Society has com- 
menced with its exhibitions of flowers and n'uits. We have been kindly 
furnished with a report of the first meeting, and are promised an ac- 
count of all the fine things which may be presented for exhibition 
throughout the season. We shall give them all in connection in our 
December number, preferring to do so, rather than to give them in de- 
tached portions. As this was the first exhibition of the season, we give 
the following from the report sent us: — " The mildness and favorable 
state of the weather, not only of this day, [June 5,] but of those pre- 
ceding, conspired to render this exhibition very interesting. Here were 
grouped together the showy plants of our gardens and green-houses, 
and the modest and humble species of the woods and meadows. The 
cactus, with its cluster of gorgeous and rich flowers, detracted nothing 
from the delicate arethusa; and the sweet-scented eglantine lost none 
of its charms in being compared with its more showy congeners, the va- 
rieties of our gardens." The contributors were Mrs. J. D. Treadwell, 
Mrs. E. S. Peabody, Miss A. D. Rogers, Messrs. F. Putnam, Wm. F. 
Gardner, Andrew Nichols, Wm. P. Richardson, J. M. Ives, £. L. 
Page, H. Wheatland, and John Gardner. Mr. F. Putnam present- 
ed a great variety of roses, and a specimen of Pmbnia albifl6ra 
Reev^su, (see p. 287.) Our correspondent will confer a favor by 
sending his reports in early. — Cond. 

Doumer Cherry, — We have been presented, by the p-ower of this 
most superior fruit, Mr. S. Downer, of Dorchester, with some speci- 
mens, which equalled, in size and quality, any we have ever tasted. 
This variety was produced from seed, many years since, and the old 
tree has now attained a great size, and the variety is very generally dis- 
tributed throughout the country, through the medium of tne nurseries. 
Every season the old tree has produced an abundant crop. The fruit 
ripens among the latest sorts, and, from its size, beauty, delicacy, and 
rich taste, deserves to be ranked among the finest that have ever been 

Croduced. We intend to give some history of this tree in a future num- 
er. — Cond, 
Private Exhibition of Flowers at Philadelphia, — A kind ofeonverza- 
tione or private exhibition, among the florists of our city and vicinity, 
was held on Tuesday evening, Aug. 15th, at the Athenceum, in South 
Fifth Street, where the gaudy dahlia was among the most conspicu- 
ous of the flowers exhibited. Mr. Buist showed some magnificent spe- 
cimens. (^Sat. Cour,^ We are glad to see private exhibitions of the 
dahlia take place, ana we hope the amateurs of Boston and vicinity will 
adopt the same method of exhibiting this maj^nificent flower. — Cond, 

New Seedling Pansy, — A splendid new variety of the pansy has been 
raised from seed by Mr. Charles Buel, of Albany. The parent was 
Monk's Conqueror, a very beautiful variety. — Cona, 

Fountains in the Public Squares in Philadelphia, — We learn from the 
Saturday Courier, that a marble basin and fountain are to be placed in 
the Franklin Square, in that city. We have oflen wondered, that, with 
the supply of water which the celebrated water works of the city af- 
ford, fountains have not been before constructed. They will add great- 
ly to the coolness and freshness of that beautiful city promenade. We 
hope that when the water project of the corporation of the city of 
Boston shall have been completed ! some eflbrt will be made to 
erect a fountain on the beautiful piece of ground generally called the 
Boston common ( !) But this is perhaps anticipating too much; in mat- 
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ters of taste connected with the ornamenting of this place it would be 
worse than useless .to offer any suggestions, when a committee of the 
corporation have already erected a nag-staiT, to detract from the repose 
of the scenery, and lead the promenader to imasine himself upon a 
parade ground, or present at some holiday show. It should be removed 
from the spot forthwith. — Cond. 

Fhl6x Drumm6nd'i. — I have a plant of Ph\6k Dnimmdndt, raised 
from a cutting, the present season. It is beautiful and a constant flow- 
erer.— Four*, J., ^ug, 12, 1837. 

Verbena venbsa. — This plant, which I raised from seed, last season, 
and kept in the house through the winter, is beautiful, and flowers most 
profusely. The second season is necessary to the full development of 
Lts excellence. — Id. 

Chreen and Hot-kouse Plants. — It will be seen, by an advertisement in 
our advertising sheet, that Mr. Knevels, of Newburgh, N.Y. intends sell- 
ing off a portion of the duplicate specimens in his collection. We have 
no doubt the sale will afford a rare chance of obtaining fine specimens 
of manv plants. — Cond. 

Rhoaodindron arbdreum. — A remarkably beautiful specimen of this 
species was exhibited at a late meeting of the Horticultural Society of 
Charleston, S. C, by Dr. Winthrop. The specimen he has cultivated 
in the open ground for three or four years, taking only the precaution 
of a slight protection from the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 
It was very large and in a flourishing condition. {Soutfiem Agrierdtur^ 
rist.) A great many fine plants were exhibited at the same meeting, an 
account of which we shall give in our December number. We hope 
Dr. Winthrop or some of our friends will seed us reports of the future 
meetings of the Society, which we shall give with the preceding. — 
Cond. 

Baden Com. — This excellent variety, of which so much was said in 
the agricultural paners the past spring,. has proved as we anticipated, in 
the climate of the New England States. We have several plants, the 
seeds of which were sown very early in the season, but none of the 
stalks as yet show the least signs of silking; the probability is that this 
kind will not attain perfection this side of Maryland. — Cond. 



Art. IV. Qua'ief, Ansvoers^ fye. 

Management of old Geraniums^ and other Plants^ (p. 29a.) — In 
reading Mr. Hogg's paper on the geranium, let me hint that, in place of 
throwing away the parent nlants after the cuttings are taken off, thejr 
should be preserved in sana under the stage of the green-house, until 
the next summer, and then planted in the open ground, where they will 
be early and splendid ornaments. The same process applied to a nu- 
merous class of green-house plants, enables us to anticipate the tedious 
and uncertain progress of our climate. I wish you would enlarge the 
list, as you no doubt can, by enumerating other plants which may well 
be preserved in any dry cellar, where there is no green-house, viz. 
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dahlias, many species of C&nna, hedychiums, Hil)iscus Rbsa. sinensis and 
the varieties, fuchsias, salvias, Datura arbdrea, pomegranates, pelargo- 
4iiumH, &.C. &c. I believe the principle can be much further extended 
by inducing a fictitious season of rest, for the natural one which all 
plants require.— Fcmr*, J. IF. K,, Newhurgh, K F., Aug. 16, 1837. 



Art. V. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

Saturday, July 29M, 1S37, —Exhibited. From T. Lee, Esq., cut 
flowers of roses and dahlias. From Messrs. Winship, a great variety 
of larkspurs and other flowers. From N. Davenport, a bouquet con- 
taining a great variety of flowers. From S. R. Johnson, a variety of 
rose, (the name unknown,) carnations, and several fine dahlias. From 
J. T. Buckingham, a jjreat variety of poppies. From T. Willott, a 
fine bouquet. From Wm. Miller, carnations, fine pinks, dahlias and 
other flowers. From Jos. Breck & Co., Calli6psis tinctdria var. atro- 
sanguinea, rocket larkspurs, stocks, annual lupins, and a number of 
dahlias. From Hovev & Co., several large bouquets. From S. Walk- 
er, large bouquets, l^rom Wm. E. Carter, bouquets. From T. Ma- 
son, carnation pinks and dahlias. From Mr. Murphy, dahlias and a 
bouquet. 

From R. Manning, Plumstone morello cherries. From R. Milne, 
gardener to M. P. Sawyer, Portland, fine peaches. From T. Willott, 
two fine clusters of black Hamburg grapes. From A. D. Williams, 
white and red currants. From S. Walker, seedling red currants. From 
J. T. Buckingham, white and bla^k currants. From S. Newhall, Dor- 
chester, ffoosel)crrics. From D. Murphy, yellow Antwerp raspberries. 

Aug, bth, — Exhibited, From the Hon. John Lowell, flowering plants 
of C^reus speciosissinius and Coburgia striatif6lia; cut flowers of ?ta- 
pdlto refl^xa. Piper nigrum, J/ibiscus l?6sa sinensis single and double 
red, Callidpsis tinct6ria, and a variety of dahlias, viz. Hermione, Wm. 
Cobbett, Albion, cedo nulli, purpurea elegans, 8lc; also, a fine branch 
of Coffla ar&bica, or coflee tree, full of ripe fruit, and the foliage of 
the Flcus el&stica. From S. Walker, carnations, a variety of dahlias, 
bouquets, and a fine specimen of Yiicca filamentdsa. From S. Swcet- 
ser, a bouquet containmg a variety of flowers. From S. R. Johnson, 
cut flowers of the Noisette Jaune D^spr^s, Fellemberg, Countess of 
Albermarle, and Calvert purpurea roses; also, carnalions, hollyhocks 
and dahlias. From Wm. Miller, pinks, roses and c*arnations. From 
Messrs. Winship, Passifl6ra quadrangularis and hybrida, CobfpV scan- 
dens, double and single Chinese hibiscuses, &c. From Jos. Breck & 
Co., several dahlias. From T. Mason, carnation pinks, dahlias and 
bouquets. From Hovey & Co., bouquets and dahlias, viz. Red Rover, 
Douglas's Glory, and Bride of Abydos; also, Jnune D^spr^s, yellow 
tea and yellow Noisette roses; Alstrccm^rui PelegrinOy the new dark 
calliopsis, &c. 

From T. Mason, Franconia raspberries. From E. M. Richards, 
early Harvest apples. From Hon. J. Lowell, sweet limes. • From S. 
Pond, apricots. From Wm. Miller, gooseberries. From J. Donald, 
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ffardener to M. F. Wilder, gooseberries. From John Chandler, Mar- 
blehead, gooseberries. 

^August 12th, — Exhibited, From S. R. Johnson, dahlias, viz. Vis-^ 
countess Beresford, Criterion, Lady Fordwich,&c; carnations and pan- 
sies. From S. Sweetser, a bouquet, and dahlias, among which were 
Napoleon, Glory and Newby's Duke of Bedford. From Mr. Murphy, 
bouquets and dahlias. From Jos. Breck & Co., phloxes, purple Jaco- 
bsea, scarlet zinnias, and dahlias. From T. Mason, dahlias, carnation 
pinks, yellow Noisette rose, and a bouquet. From S. Walker, bou- 
quets. From E. Vose, dahlias, among which were Gem and Glory. 
From Dr. J. C. Howard, dahlias, a bouquet, and a cut specimen of 
Agapanthus umbellktus. From M. P. Wilder, dahlias, viz. Conqueror 
of Europe, Gem, Napoleon, sulphurea elegans, Lavinia, Sir Henry 
Fletcher, Red Rover, Marquis, &c. From Hovey & Co., dahlias, viz. 
Gem, Hermione, purple Perfection, lilac Perfection, Niobe, Paragon, 
&.C. &c. From Messrs. Winship, campanulas. Clematis flammula, 
Ferb^na Aubletta, delphiniums, &c. 

From E. Vose, Madeleine pears, and Shropshirevine and early Har- 
vest apples. From E. Breed, early Harvest apples, Juneatiug and 
sugar top pears, and royal George and Magdalen peaches, (the latter 
very handsome.) From E. M. Richards, Madeleine and su^ar top 
pears, Brussels apricots, and early Harvest, early bough, Williams's 
favorite, red Juneating, and Curtis's early stripe apples. From E. W. 
Stone, Jamaica Plain, early Harvest, and russet apples, of the growth 
of 1835. From S. Phipps, Dorchester, plums, the name unknown. 
From E. H. Jones, Boston, Moorpark apricots. From T. Mason^ 
Franconia raspberries, very fine. 

^ug, 19th, — Exhibited, From S. Sweetser, fine dahlias, among 
which were golden Sovereign, Apollo, Napoleon, and Fair Rosamond; 
also, a beaiitiful bouquet. From S. R. Johnson, Phldx Drummdndt, 
carnations, and dahlias, viz. Lady Ripon, Lady Fordwich, Criterion, 
Ariel, &c. From Wm. Kenrick, bouquets of flowers. From T. Ma- 
son, a bouquet of flowers, and several dahlias. From Messrs. Win- 
ship, cut flowers of Clematis fl4mraula. From S. Walker, fine large 
bouquets, dahlias and pansies. From J. Donald, gardener to M. r. 
Wilder, a variety of dahlias, among which were Juliet, (Widnall's,) 
Rainbow, rosa superba, Rival yellow, sulphurea eleeans, (Jones's,) 
Fisherton Rival, Marquis, Napoleon, Gem, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Brown's Queen Elizabeth, and Jupiter. From Wm. E. Carter, a su- 
perb cut specimen of Hedychium Gardnertanum, and a variety of dah- 
lias. From T. Lee, Esq., cut flowers of Ger&rdta flkva, .^scl^pia« 
tuberdsa, Cl^thra alnifdlia, Glycine kpios, Cle6me spindsa, and 
roses. From Hovey & Co., large bouquets, and a variety of dahlias, 
viz. Beauty of Dulwich, Juliet, (Widnall's,) Gem, Queen Elizabeth, 
Marquis, Marchioness, lilac Perfection, Angelina, Apollo, Rainbow, 
cedo nulli, &c. &c. 

From S. Downer, English red cheek, fine gold of summer, and Jar- 

fonelle pears; also, Williams's favorite apples, and early apricot and 
talian damask plums. From S. Walker, green Chissel pears. From 
R. Manning, BellLssime d'et^ and parfum d'aout or Juneating pears. 
From Mr. Clapp, S. Reading, early Harvest apples and early pears, 
(name unknown.) From J. Kendall, Worcester, fine plums, the name 
unknown. From J. L. L. F. Warren, monthly strawberries. 

Aug, 26th,— Exhibited. From S. Sweetser, dahlias, viz. Rival yel- 
low, yellow Perfection, Duke of Bedford, Napoleon, Lady Anne, (Hop- 
wood's,) golden Sovereign, Fair Rosamond, King of Dahlias, Venus, 
Glory, Desdemona, &c. &c. From Hovey & Co., bouquets and dah- 
lias, among which were Mrs. Broadwood, Juliet, Mary, (Dodd's,) 
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Beauty of Dnlwich, Red Rover, Gem, Lavinia, Exampler, Ariel, King 
of Dahlias, Bride of Abydos, Beauty of Camberwell, Zarab, Apollo, 
Criterion, &c. 8lc. From J. Donald, gardener to M. P. Wilder, dah- 
lias, viz. Gem, Harlequin, golden Sovereign, sulphurea elegans, Lavinia, 
Marquis, Ariadne, Contender, (Mackenzie's,) Crcesus, Sir Henry Fletch- 
er, Red Rover, peerless white, &c. &c. From S. R. Johnson, cut flow- 
ers of the Noisette Jaune D^spr^s, Lamarque, Fellemberg, and new 
tea roses; also, dahlias, embracing Viscountess Beresford, Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, Lady Fordwich, Criterion, &c. From S. Walker, fine dahlias 
and bouquets of flowers. From Mr. D. Murphy, a bouquet of flowers. 
From Wm. E. Carter, dahlias, and cut flowers of £rythrina Crista 
g411i, two species of Dracoc^phalum Mddia Elegans, phloxes, and £u- 
phdrbia corollkta: among the dahlias were the Duchess of Sutherland^ 
Queen of Dahlias, &c. &c. From Wra. Leathe, Cambridgeport, a 
superb specimen of the solden Sovereig:n, with a number of other dah- 
lias, viz. Polyphemus, Marchioness, Arieli peerless white, &c. &c. 



Art. VI. Fulton Market, New York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes, per bushel: common, 38 to 50 cts; Kidney, 65 
to 75; sweet, per half peck, 32 cts. Turnips: per bunch, 3 to 4 cts; 
per bushel, 63 to 75 cts: Ruta Bagas, per bushel, 75 cts. Beets, per 
bunch: early turnip, 4 cts; long blood, 5 to 6 cts; long blood, per bush- 
el, 63 to 75 cts. Parsnips, per bunch, 6 cts. Carrots, per bunch, 12 
cts. Beans, per half peck: common, 10 to 12 cts; Lima, 25 cts; cran- 
berry, 12 cts. Peas, per half peck, 9 cts. Onions, per dozen bunches, 
12 cts. 

Cabbages, each, 3 to 10 cts. Celery, per bunch, 12 cts. Lettuce, 
per dozen, 25 cts. Water cress, per half peck, 12 cts. Endive, per 
dozen, 25 cts. Indian corn, per dozen, 12 to 25 cts. Peppers, per 
hundred, 50 cts. to $1. Cucumbers, per dozen, 8 to 9 cts. Melonge- 
nas, each, 15 to 25 cts. Tomatoes, per half peck, 32 cts. to $1.25. 
Squashes, each: summer bush, 2 to 4 cts; winter crookneck, 8 to 12 cts. 
Pumpkins, each, 10 to 15. Parsley, per bunch, 2 cts. 

Fruit. — Apples, per bushel: common, 75 cts; early bough, $1 to $1.50. 
summer pippins, $2.25. Pears, per half peck: Harvard, 19 cts; Wind- 
sor, 12 cts; beurre, 19 to 25 cts. Peaches, per half peck, 50 cts. to $1. 
Plums, per half peck: Damsons, 50 to 75 cts; green gages, 63 cts. 
Cherries, per pound, 10 cts. Grapes, hot-house, per pound, $1.25; 
ffreen, per half ]>eck, 12 cts. Blackberries, per quart, 8 to 12 cts. 
whortleberries, per quart, 6 to 15 cts. Melons, each: nutmeg, 6 to 25 
cts; watermelons, 12 to 75 cts. Pine apples, each, 25 to 37 cts. Or- 
anges, per dozen, 37 to 75 cts. Lemons, per dozen, 32 cts. Limes, 
per dozen, 12 to 19 cts. Citrons, each, 25 to 50 cts. Cocoanuts, per 
dozen, 75 cts. Green walnuts, per hundred, $1 to $1.50. 

REMARKS. — The market is well supplied with common vegetables, 
which are sold at moderate prices. Potatoes are plenty, and are grad- 
ually falling in price. Beets, turnips, carrots, cabbages, beans, cucum- 
bers, lettuces, corn, and squashes, are abundant, and of good quality. 
Melongenas, celery, peppers, tomatoes, parsnips and sweet potatoes, 
are just coming in, and bring rather high prices. Peas are gone; those 
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quoted were sold three weeks ago. Fruit is not very plenty, except ap- 
ples and pears, of which there are an abundance. Cherries are gone; 
those quoted were sold about the first of the month. Melons are not 
very abundant, and not of first rate quality; the same is ahio the case 
with peaches. — Youn, J. if., New xork, Jiugusi 22, 1837. 



Art. VII. Faneuil Hall Market. 



RooU, Tubers, fyc. 
Potatoes, new : 

Sweet, \ per peck, 

Onions, new : 

red, J per bunch, . . . 

white, X per bushel, . . . 

Beets, new, per bunch, 

Carrots, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . . 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbages f Salads, ^c. 
Cabbagos : 

Early, each, 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowei-s,cach, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Rhuburb,ix?r pound, 



Fromj To 
«^cts.,§?cLs 



p-.ll^^rX'::::::: 

Beans, shelled, per quart 

Cranl)crrj', 

Common, 

Green corn, per dozen: 

Common, 

Sweet, 

Celery, per root, , 

Peppers, per pound, 

Cucumbers for pickling, hun'd 
Tomatoes, per dozen, 

Stpiaxhes and Pumpkins, 
Summer Sc^uashes, per dozen : 

Bush, 

Crookneck, 

Winter crookneck, per pound, 
Pimipkins, each, 



25 
45 

87.', 
60' 

62^ 

4 
76 



8 
12i 

3 

3 
00 
25 

10 
10 

1* 

3 

12'. 
12i 



10 

10 

4 

12i 



2 50 

55 

1 75 



6 
1 00 

6 
1 50 



6 
6 
25 
4 
4 



12 
12i 



Fhatt, 

Apples, dessert : 

* I per busliel,.. . . 
Connecticut swests, 

per barrel, 

per bushel, 

Pears: 

Catherine, per peck, 

Jargonelle, per peck, 

Bartlett, per dozen, 

Plums, per quart: 

Damsons, , 

Green gage, 

Large mack, , 

Peaclies, per dozen, , 

Apricots, \ycY dozen, , 

jWatermelons, each, 

Miisknielons, each, 

])lackl)eiTies, per quait, . . . . , 
Whorllel^terries, per quart, . . , 
Currants, per quart: 

Black, ix;r bushel, 

Pine-npi)lcs, each, 

Grapes, (hot -house) per pound 

Black Hambui-gh, , 

While ChasHclas, 

Green (wild) \rer bushel,. . , 

Cucumbers, per dozen, 

Cranberries, per quart, 

^™g^^'{|^rdoX' .*."'.;; 



From To 



$CtM,^$CtS. 



1 50 
76 



2 00 
1 60 



2 60 3 00 
1 00 1 25 

3 00 3 50 
1 00 1 50 

50 
75 
25 



12 

12 

6 

20 



Lemons, I [^'*^*- 



12^1 

20 l|'^'"'"'"'»i per dozen, 
Cocoanuts, each, . • . . 
jShaddocks, each,. . . . 



i per bushel, 

Almonds , (sweet , ) per pound, . 

Filberts, per pound, 

Caslana, 



20 
37i 
25 
25 
25 
12i 
20 
17 
10 
8 
300 
12i 

76 
60 

1 00 
6 
8 

2 60 
25 

2 00 

25 

6 

25 

4 00 

2 25 

12 

4 

3 



25 



87i 

25 

87i 

I2i 
10 
4 00 
25 



10 

3 00 
60 

2 50 
374 
S 

4 50 
2 50 

14 
6 
6 



Remarks. — The weather has been favorable since our last, although 
the ground is dry, and rain much needed : the late cloudy weather has 
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been beneficial; had it not occurred, the soil would have been almost 
parched up: it served to prevent evaporation. The cousequcnce has 
neen an abundance of vegetables for the supply of the market. Pota- 
toes are good, plentiful, and prices moderate; late crops in high situa- 
tions wi\\ suffer, but those which were planted early have set finely; 
sweet ones have been received the past week; they are yet small. Tur- 
nips are plenty, but not very fair. Onions abundant and good. No 
radishes in market. Cabbages are very good and plentiful. Cauli- 
flowers have eome to hand with loose neads, since our last, probably 
owing to dry weather just as they were perfecting their bloom. But 
very little lettuce to be had. Rhubarb comes in in small quantities, 
there being but a limited demand. Shelled beans of the cranberry and 
early kinds are plentiful, but no Limas or sievas have yet made their 
appearance. Some very ^ood celery has been received. Of corn the 
first sweet came to hana Uiis week; the early sorts have been tolerably 
plenty. Tomatoes are now received in quantities, and the prices mod- 
erate. Cucumbers for pickling abundant; vines of all kinds have grown 
finely this year. Winter crookneck squashes have come to hand well 
ripened. 

Apples are exceedingly plentiful and the quality excellent. Sopsa- 
vines, as they are termed, are brought in in very large quantities. Pears 
are also very abundant; since our fast there have been a number of va- 
rieties in the market, but those mentioned in our quotations are about 
ail to be found this week; the Bartletts were inferior, being mere wind- 
falls. Plums are received in quantities; the green gages are very hand- 
some; the early black and Damsons have been mostly received from 
New York. Peaches have been received from New York, but in small 
quantities. Apricots have been quite plentiful this year. Some cur- 
rants come to nand occasionally. Whortleberries are very scarce, and 
prices high. Sales of grapes continue dull, although prices have fallen 
since our last. Cucumbers good and abundant. Muskmelons have come 
to hand this week. Pine apples are scarce, especially thoee of good 
quality; there 'have been no arrivals of late. A few new cranberries 
have been received, but not in sufficient quantity to quote by the bushel. 
Lemons not much in demand. Of old walnuts there are but few in the 
market. Sales of all productions are dull, though there is evidently an 
improvement within tne past month. — Yours, M. T,, Bostoiiy Aug. 
22, 1837. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Chape vines, in the green-house or grapery, will now have principally 
ripened their fruit; the house should be kept well aired, and all super- 
fluous wood cut out, in order that the wood may be well ripened. 

Fruit trees may be transplanted the latter part of the month with 
safety. Some kinds may yet be budded. 
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Strawberry beds may yet be made, and the plants will do well next 
season. Plants for forcing should be potted immediately. 

Raspberry vines may be transplanted toward the latter part of the 
month. 

Currant and gooseberry bushes may be also set out with good suc- 
cess. 

FLOWER DEPARTMSNT. 

Dahlias will require watering if the weather continues dry; mulch- 
ins at the roots, with old coarse manure, as recommended in our last, 
wul have a good effect upon the blooms. 

Roses mi^ yet be budded : repot plants for the green-house or parlor. 

Pinks may still be increased by pipings. 

Chinese primroses should be repotted this month. 

Cactuses of all kinds may be propagated successfully this month : 
repot old plants needing it at this time. 

Hydrangeas may still be propagated. 

Annuals, such as schizanthuses, &c., sown last month, should be re- 
potted off into small pots, one in each. Now is a good time to sow 
nardy annuals, to be kept in frames during winter, to flower early in the 
spring. 

Lilies, of various kinds, should be immediately taken up and reset. * 

Verbena chamasdrifolia: plants intended for keeping through the win- 
ter should now be potted, in very light soil. 

Oxalises: the winter flowering species should now be potted. 

Chtemsey lilies should now be repotted. 

Fuchsia etUtings may now be put in with success. 

Camellias should be syringed frequently : those plants with great quan- 
tities of buds will produce finer flowers if part of them are taken off. 

Perennial flowering plants may be separated and transplanted with 
success. 

Bulbs of many kinds may be set out the latter part of the month. 

Paonies may now be removed with safety. 

Cheen-house and parlor plants of all kinds should be repotted early 
this month, in order that they may get well rooted before cold weather. 
Roses, Sec. which are now in the ground, if wanted for the green-house, 
should be immediately repotted, rlants for forcing should be potted. 

^VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Winter spinach should be immediately sown. 
Lettuces should be planted immediately. 
Cauliflowers, for spring use, should be set out in frames. 
Celery plants should be well earthed up. 

Cucumber seeds, to produce fruit at Christmas, should now be planted 
on a light hot-bed. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Ringing Fruit Trees; loith a notice of some Results 
following its application to the Pear Tree^ discovered by M. 
Van Mons^ of Brussels. By A. J. Downing, Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Ringing {incision annulaire^ of the French,) is a well known 
operation, occasionally performed upon fruit trees, hoth with a 
view of inducing fruitfulness, and of hastening the maturation of 
fruits. The practice is one of very ancient origin, but was re- 
vived among the moderns by Du Hamel, who published the re- 
sult of his very successful experiments in the Memoire de V Acad- 
emic des Sciences^ for 1778. Since that period it has been in a 
considerable degree resorted to in England, to force the produc- 
tion of blossom buds on sterile fruit trees, and to hasten the pe- 
riod of ripening of fruit already formed, as well as to increase 
its size. When practised for the former purpose, the operation 
must be performed in the spring; but when it is intended that the 
effect shall be produced upon the fruit of the current year's 
growth, the incision should be made when the branch is in flower. 

Ringing is easily performed at the proper season, when the 
vegetable juices are in full flow, by passing a knife completely 
around the branch twice, and taking out a complete circle of 
outer and inner bark, not, however, larger (from a half *to**three 
quarters of an inch,) than the tree can easily replace in two or 
three, years, as otherwise it would lead to the premature death 
of the branch. Although much practised by amateurs, ringing 
has scarcely proceeded upon any certain rules until of late, and 
we have recently been highly pleased to learn, by the Annals of 
the Paris Horticultural Society, that the eminent pomologist of 
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Brussels, Professor Van Mons, has turned his attention to 
this subject, and, as usual, has added very considerably to our 
stock of information respecting its effects. 

Professor Van Mons has confined his experiments chiefly to 
the pear, and announces that he has discovered two new conse- 
quences attending the application of ringing upon this tree, the 
chief of which is the great stimulus given to the growth of the 
branch operated upon, accelerating its development, both in 
length and circumference, as well as a more rapid subdivision of 
branches. 

M. Van Mons, in selecting branches for ringing, gives the 
preference to those situated upon middle-sized pyramid or 
quenouilk formed trees, and, also, to such as are at least equal 
in size to those surrounding them. The incision is made upon 
a branch about two inches in diameter, in order that it may be 
furnished with the greater number of buds. The year following, 
when the wound has partially healed, the branch will be found to 
have acquired double the size of its neighbors, the next year 
triple, th6 sucqeedmg one quadruple — and so on in succession, 
until the branch operated upon, by its greater rapidity of growth, 
eventually takes (he place of the stem, when the influence of the 
operation gradually ceases. The fourth season the cicatrice is 
so complete, that tlie wound is only to be distinguished by a few 
wrinkles. It is necessary, in order that the branch operated up- 
on may experience this superior acceleration of growth, that it 
should be one of the principal shoots which has a direction nearly 
perpendicular, or but little oblique. Those which have an up- 
right growth, parallel to the main stem, have of course an advan- 
tage over the oblique ones. Ringing does not appear to produce 
any acceleration of growth in the vegetation of horizontal shoots, 
the vigor remaining the same in the untouched branches as in that 
operated upon. This latter lengthens slowly, with but little ex- 
tension of branches, but all of its lateral buds come into a fruit- 
ing state. The wound is longer in healing in the horizontal 
branches, and the crops are as liable to fail as upon the other 
branches; whilst upon the perpendicular branches operated upon, 
M. Van Mons has never witnessed a complete failure of iruit, 
even in the worst and most unfavorable seasons. 

At the fourth, or, at tbe latest, the fifth year, the branches 
upon^which the incision bas been made, and which have been 
subject to the artificial acceleration of growth, resume again that 
state of natural luxuriance common to the rest of the tree, while 
they are not more liable to blight or disease than the other bcanch- 
es. At the same time when the branches operated upon return 
to a natural state, those which are below the incision come into 
bearing; but the fruit produced by the latter is yet small, harsh. 
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and greatly inferior, — two y^ars after it will probably equal in 
quality that borne by the branches subjected to the incision. 

The second effect which M. Van Mons found to follow from 
the process of ringing the pear tree, and which he considers not 
the less valuable from the number of applications which may be 
made of it, is the power which it has of preserving the vitality 
and vigor of the branches operated upon, when, from any sud- 
den disease, as the blight, &c., the tree is liable to perish. M. 
Van Mons lias witnessed a number of illustrations of this inter- 
esting fact in one of his own gardens, where the soil, of only 
about a foot in depth, rests upon a stratum of ochreous, gravelly 
sand, which has never been moved. The rools of the trees no 
sooner penetrate this layer of sand, than the extremities of the 
branches are attacked by blight; but the branches on which 
ringing has been practised ei>tirely escape, as if this operation 
had established a direct relation between them and those roots 
not in contact with the layer of sand. 

M. Van Mons, from his experiments in ringing different species 
of fruit trees, has been led to the conclusion that it is calculated to 
be of much more benefit to the pear than any other fruit. On 
stone fruits, as the peach, &c., the wound caused by the neces- 
sary removal of the bark, gives rise to an exudation of gum, and 
the branch, in consequence, after, dies. From the comparative 
facility, and abundance, too, with which these trees produce 
dower-buds and fruit, the effects which result from annular in- 
cision are scarcely desirable. On the apple it appears to cause 
the production of a great number of shoots between the wound 
and the trunk of the tree, without scarcely at all increasing the 
fruitfulness of the branch. 

The full effect of this operation, M. Van Mons believes, can 
only be experienced by grafted varieties, or trees reared from 
stocks which have already borne fruit. It appears to have but 
little or no effect in forcing seedlings into a bearing state, before 
the period of fruitfulness fixed by nature. Recent experiments 
have also proved, that the annular incision, practised upon large 
roots, influences the tree much more uniformly, and its effects 
are much more durable, than when performed upon the branches. 

A. J. D. 

We commend the above article, by our correspondent, to the atten- 
tion of our readers. The operation of ringing fruit trees is but little 
performed in this country, and the priuciple upon which it is practised 
not generally uoderstood. It may be, however, very beneficially made 
ufie of to bring into a fruiting state trees, particularly pears, which 
ordinarily would not for a very long period produce fruit, without 
this operation was performed either upon the roots or the branches. 
The French amateurs and gardeners, who are au fait in every thing 
connected with the subject, practice the ringing of their fruit trees to a 
great extent. — Cond, 
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Art. 11. On Forcing Asparagus. By E. Sayers. 

Asparagus is a hardy esculent vegetable, a native of Britain, 
and is particularly adapted to this country, not only for its excel- 
lent qualities, as an early esculent vegetable, grown in the natu- 
ral soil, in the spring, but also for its being particularly adapted 
for forcing, in frames, pits, or indeed in boxes, or almost any 
place, or situation, where heat and moisture can be sufficiently 
applied to cause it to vegetate; and in every case a produce ^ill 
be obtained sufficient to recoihpense those, who force it, by a 
pretty general cr^, if well managed. 

Before I proceed to the management of the forcing of aspara- 
gus, I shall point out the method of growing the roots to be ope- 
rated upon in a strong vigorous ma|;iner, which is one great prin- 
ciple in forcing asparagus, as I do not know of any vegetable 
4hat is more susceptible of improvement in cultivation, or one 
that can be grown in a higher state of luxuriance. The aspara- 
gus, in its natural growth and state, is merely a fine grass, spring- 
ing up in the meadows of Britain; and it might easily be brought 
to that state of poverty, even in this country, by giving it a poor 
soil and similar location; and, on the contrary, when the roots 
(which are fasticulate, and of a nature to easily imbibe any nutri- 
ment present in the soil,) are located in a rich soil, the plant natu- 
rally becomes of a vigorous, succulent nature, and hence may be 
inferred the many different names given to the asparagus — as the 
Gianty large Dutch, &c — which I candidly believe are merely va- 
rieties, formed by luxuriance extracted, in the first case, from the 
soil in which they are planted, and hence their first origin. 

The method which I recommend to be pursued for forcing as- 
paragus, is, to grow the roots intended to be forced, from seed 
sown on a very rich piece of ground, in the middle of October, 
in rows, eighteen inches apart; the seed bed must be kept well 
hoed and in excellent order, in the growing season: when the 
plants have grown an inch or two in height, they will require to 
be thinned to about six inches apart in the rows, that they may 
have free access to the sun and atr, to obtain a healthy vigorous 
state. The second y^ar, in the early part of April, prepare a 
nursery bed of rich ground, in the best possible manner, into 
which plant the seedlings, in rows, eighteen inches apart between 
the rows, and twelve inches apart from plant to plant; the plant- 
ing should not be performed by a dibble, but draw a furrow wdth 
a hoe, into which spread the fasticulate roots, in a regular man- 
ner. The plants should remain in this place two years, keeping 
the bed at all times extremely clean, and never cut down the 
stalks until they are fully ripe.* 

* The only meffiod to obtain good asparagus in any stage of its growth 
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Practice of Forcing. — The asparagus may be forced at any 
time after the stalks are dead, as from that time the roots are in 
a dormant state, and are only waiting for a congenial temperature 
and season to start their vegetative powers. In preparing the 
hot-bed, those materials that will give a moderate and continual 
beat are the best; oak leaves and good horse manure, mixed to- 
gether, and worked into a state of fermentation, I should prefer: 
make a moderate hot-bed of these materials, when well worked 
into a proper state, by turning and thoroughly mixing together, 
at different times. When the bed is made place the frame upon 
it; it may then be well watered, and the frame closed a day or 
two, to draw up a moist genial heat; about six inches of a light, 
rich, mellow soil, as leaf mould, or something similar, may dien 
be spread upon it, and the frame again closed, to draw the 
heat through the soil; this being accomplished, and the bed hav- 
ing a proper temperature, ranging from 45° to 60**, the asparagus 
roots are to be placed thick over it, and lightly covered with light 
soil, old tan, or the like, about six inches deep. Great care 
must be taken, at this period of the operation, that too much 
heat is not applied to the roots, to start vegetation in too rapid a 
manner, (one of the greatest and most common errors in forcing 
asparagus;) therefore give plenty of air during the day, and at 
night, if there is any danger of its being too violent.. If forcing 
is carried on in severe weather, the bed will require covering 
with bast mats or hay during the night. 

Yours, 

E. Saters. 
Boston, Sept. 14, 1S37. 

[To be continued.] 



Art. III. Observations on the Treatment of several Genera 
of the J^atural order Jriddcex. By the Conductor. 

I^ our vol. II, p. 408, under this head, we proposed to give 
the cuhivation and treatment of several genera of this beautiful 

is to place the roots into a rich mellow soil; for they, being of a fasticu- 
late nature, often lose much of their streneth and vigor when the soil 
is dry and poor; aad indeed part of them often perish before their pro- 
per time, and hence the crown and buds cannot be properly fed. On 
the other hand, the leaves and stalks of the asparagus are very porous, 
and convey much nutriment from the atmosphere to the roots, and 
hence the utility of their having free access to it. — E. S. 
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order. In the paper alluded to the mode of managing the Gla- 
diolus, /^ris, Spai'dxis, and Anomatbeca, was treated at length; 
we now add those other genera which we then named, viz. Wat- 
sonia, Babidna^ Antholyza, Tritduia, and Hesperdntha. Nei- 
ther of the latter ore so universally admired or generally cultivated 
genera as the former; but they are, however, of considerable in- 
terest, and some of the individuals belonging to each genus are 
quite beautiful. 

The cultivation of the plants of this order is yet very limited, 
and, with the exception of Gladiolus and /'xia, few collections 
possess any — or, if any, not but one or two — of the otliers. 
Spar&xis is not much known, Anomatbeca less, and Babidna 
and Hesper&ntha are hardly to be found at all. The whole stock 
in the vicinity of Boston has, we believe, in the first instance, 
been received from the Cape of Good Hope, by the liberality of 
the Baron von Ludwig, who sent bulbs to the horticultural So- 
ciety, from whence they were distributed among the members. 
Many of the bulbs have been lost, from mismanagement, and but 
a part of the various species now remain. 

WatsoniR, — A genus numbering upwards of a dozen species, 
some of which are in our collections, under the name of Gladio- 
lus; they are, however, easily distinguished from the latter, by 
their peculiar flat bulbs. The handsomest of the genus are the 
following: — 

W. rosea. — This species grows about two feet high, quite 
robust, with pyramidal spikes of rosy pink flowers, and is very 
ornamental. 

W.- iridifolia. — Another strong growing one, the most robust 
of the whole. The flowers are flesh colored, and the spikes at- 
tain the height of three feet. 

W. aletroides. — This species grows about a foot and a half 
high, and has scarlet flowers; there is also a variegated variety, 
equally handsome. 

W. fulgida. — A species growing upwards of four feet high, 
with fine spikes of bright red or scarlet flowers. ^, 

W. spickta and Meri'^na are also v^y ornamental species, the 
former with pink and the latter with flesh colored blossoms. 

These are the species more generally cultivated, though the 
others possess considerable beauty. They are dH grown ia a 
similar soil to that recommended for Gladiolus, viz. peat and 
loam. The bulbs should be potted at this season of the year, 
one bulb of the weaker growing species in each number two pot, 
and one of the strongest bulbs into a number four pot. Give 
the pots a good draining with broken potsherds, and, after the 
bulbs are planted, place them in a frame^ or under the stage in 
the green-house, until the approach of severe weather; as soon 
as the shoots appear above the soil the plants should be allowed 
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to receive the benefit of all the light possible, and be duly and 
regularly watered, and supplied wiA air. When the bulbs have 
done flowering, water should be gradually withheld until t^e fo- 
liage has become nearly dried up, when it may be left off alto- 
gether; the bulbs may stand in the pots, in a dry place, until the 
season for repotting again. The treatment is so similar to Gla- 
diolus, that a reference to that genus will prevent a repetition of 
the particulars of cultivation. 

Babikna. — About eighteen species of the genus, some of 
which are interesting, and some scarcely worth cultivation. The 
following are some which we have cultivated, and which are quite 
ornamental. 

jB. plickta. — With spikes of blue flowers, growing about six 
inches high, and very handsome. The flowers have a slight fra- 
grance. 

jB. stricta. — This species has blue and white flowers, and 
grows taUer than the B. plickta, about a foot. It is a pretty 
species. 

B. Thunb6rgi, ringens, distica and ri!ibro-cy^nea are each 
said to be quite beautiful bulbs; the latter has not yet flowered 
with us. The blue flowers of die species contrast prettily with 
the yellow and white blossoms of the ixias, the saffron tints of 
the tritonias, and the yellow and red shades of the sparaxises. 

The management of babianas is very simple and easy. The 
bulbs should be planted early m October, in sandy peat and loam, 
planting three good sized bulbs in a number two pot. After they 
are set out they should be removed to a frame, or some other 
cool, partially shaded aspect, where they may remain until the 
approach of cold weather: reaieve them then to the green-house 
or parlor, where they will advance in growth and produce their 
pretty blossoms. When out of flower treat them the same as 
has been directed for ixias, sparaxises, and similar bulbs. 

•Aniholyza, — A very small genus, numbering only three spe- 
cies. They are showy in a collection of other plants, from their 
tall and erect growth and bright scarlet blossoms; but individually 
they possess very little merit. The species are as foDows: — 

A. pre&ha. — A very tall species, growing upwards of four 
feet high; the flowors are orange colored, small, and produced in 
spikes. The bulbs are very large and quite flat. 

A. 8ethi6pica. — Less robust in its habit than the former, with 
spikes of scarlet and green flowers; it grows about two and a 
half or three feet high, and has a handsome appearance when in 
bloom. 

A. mont^na. — This species we possess, but it has not yet 
flowered; the bulb is now about commencing to start again, and 
it will probably bloom the coming season. It is said to be fragrant. 
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The antholyzas require a sandy peat soil, and the bulbs should 
not be crowded int<f a small sized pot, but should have plenty of 
room, if the object is good flowers. A number four pot is full 
small enough for a fine sized flowering bulb: the ofisetts can be 
placed in a smaller pot, several in each. Pot in October, and 
place in a shady situation until the latter part of the month, when 
they will need removing into the green-h^use. They produce 
their flowers in January and February, and a few pots, mixed in 
with other plants in the green-house, have a fine eflfect, towering 
up, and, with their scarlet blossoms, adding a brilliancy to the 
other plants. After they have done blooming turn the pots out 
of doors, (unless cold,) upon their sides, and they will need no 
water or other care all the summer. We flowered the predlta 
in great beauty last year, and the bulbs have already made new 
shoots four inches long, without repotting. 

Tritbnia, — Upwards of twenty species, but only one of which 
we have ever cultivated, or seen in flower elsewhere. For the 
most part they possess but little beauty, and are not sought after. 

T. crockta. — Known in our gardens as the /'xia crockta, and 
quite common; it is a very splendid plant, and no collection should 
be without it: it flowers in the months of March and April, and 
its large saffron colored flowers, on rather slender stems, have a 
beautiful appearance, from their procumbent habit. 

T. zanthospila. — This species has white flowers with yellow 
spots, and is said to be handsome, though we have never seen it. 

The species are cultivated in sandy peat and loam, putting two 
or three bulbs in a number two pot, and about four bulbs in a 
number three pot; keep them in a shady cool place for a short 
time after they are potted, which should be early in October, af- 
terwards removing them to the green-house ; when in flower give 
them liberal supplies of water, which should gradually be with- 
held as the foliage assumes a yellow and decaying tinge. Set 
the pots away, in the summer, in a dry place, where the bulbs 
may remain until the season of planting, in October. 

Hesperantha. — A genus with which we are less acquainted 
than either of the others; we received several bulbs, as species 
of this genus, but they have all, we believe, proved to be ixias 
or tritonias. When we named this genus, in our previous pa- 
per, we thought that we then possessed two or three species. 
The bulbs require nearly the same treatment as the ixias; they 
should be planted in October, in sandy peat tuid loam, and treat- 
ed precisely the same as ixias. 
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Art. IV. Mtices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural * and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards's Botanical Register y or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s, colored, Ss, plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curti^^s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss, Gd, colored, Ss. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s. 6d. each. 

TTie Horticultural Journal, Florist's Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the "Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of ErrJr, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is. each. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 
IRanunculdcece . 

I>ELPHI'NIUM 
intermedium var. p&IIidnm Undl. Pale bloe VaridUe Larkupar. A hardy perennial her- 
baceous plant ; grow\nn e]x or seven feet hi^h ; with pale blue flowen ; appearing in July 
and August ; cultivated in rich soa Bot. Mag., 1969. 

'* A lovely variety" of the D. intermedium, noticed in our last. 
It grows very strong, attaining the height of seven feet and up- 
wards, in a rich soil; the stems are terminated with branched 
racemes of nodding sky-blue flowers, which give the plant a 
most gracefuf appearance. The leaves are thin, and perfectly 
destitute of the smallest trace of hairiness. The drawing was 
made from the Horticultural Society's garden. {Bot. Reg., 
July.) 

Ternstroniikcex. 

CAME'LL/jf 
Jap6nica var. tricolor Hort, Three-colored Camellia. A green-house plant; growing six 
or eiKht feet high: with white and red flowers: appearing in February and March} 
Hort.~Jour., Vol. VII, p. 61. 

A splendid variety of this elegant tribe: the flowers are not 
very double, but are well formed and beautifully shaded, striped, 
and spotted with light and dark red; it is quite different from 
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the double striped, or Chandl^ri: the foliage is small. We do 
not learn where it originated, but we believe that the original 
plant was imported from China. Mr. Low of Clapton has 
flowered it, and plants have been imported to this country from 
France. It will be a fine addition to our gardens. {Ilort. Jour.^ 
June.) 

Mr. Press, the celebrated raiser of the three splendid varie- 
ties of the camellia, viz. Invincible, Eclipse, and iJosa mundi, 
has produced another of great merit, from the seed of the double 
striped; it is very double, thick petalled, excellent form, and a 
stripe down the centre of each petal. 

Hosdcecs. 

POTENTI'IJLA 
glandal6sa var. inctsa Lindl. Ctkl-Uarel tUndiilnr Pntentilla. A hardy perennial borba- 
C60U8 plant; growing two feet high ; with ye low flowers ; appearing in June ; a native 
of Califcrain. BoU Reg., 1973. 

Of no interest whatever to the floriculturist, being a weedy 
plant, like its parent and many others of the species, with insig- 
nificant blossoms. To botanists, however, it is interesting, as it 
shows the extent to which the species vary permanently in their 
wild state. "That the plant is a mere variety of glandul6sa" 
Dr. Lindley does not doubt; " yet the wild specimens have the 
petals longer than the calyx, the stem weaker and less glandular, 
and the leaflets not only deeply cut, as Well as serrated, but 
strikingly cuneate at the base, and pointed at the end, instead of 
having a roundish oblong figure." Flowered in the garden of 
the London Horticultural Society, last season. {Bot. Reg.j 
June.) 

Fabdcem or Leguminosce. 

PSORA' LEA 
orbicularis LhuB. fLonnd-lMved Psoralen. A hnrdy perennial berbaceoos plant ; growins 
about a foot high ; with purpIiKh-ied blossoms ; nppeiuiiig in June and July j a native of 
California ; increased by seeds and division of the ruut. Bot. Keg., U(71. 

A pretty plant, with capitate, conical heads, of purplish-red 
flowers, which appear upon stalks about a foot long; the plant 
has a creeping habit. It is a pretty and desirable species, and, 
if hardy in our climate, would be an excellent addition to our 
collections. It is a native of California, from whence the seeds 
were sent to the London Horticultural Society, by Mr. Douglas. 
{Bot. Reg., July.) 

SPA'RTrUM {Spartan^ cordage ; its U8«> in early ages.) 
acutifdiium lAudl. Sharp /rarrJ Spanish Broom. A hardy (?) Kbrub ; vrnwine six or eirht 
feet high; with yellow flowers; appearing in July(?)j a native of Turkey; increased 
fhtm seeds. Bot. Reg., 1974. 

Very similar to the Spanish broom, of which it may possibly 
be a variety, although it appears to be a distinct species. The 
habit of the plant is graceful, and all the branches are terminated 
with numerous yellow flowers of good size, which are slightly 
fragrant. If it should be introduced to our gardens, and prove 
hardy in our climate, it will be a valuable shrub. The seeds 
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were received from Turkey, by the Horticultural Society, iu 
whose garden it flowered. (Bot, Reg.y July.) 

Begonikcess. 

BEGO'NM 
odonita Sweet-teentetf Begonia. A stove plant ; frowlng aboat two feei htgb : with white 
fl iwera ; appearing in April and May ; incieased by cuttings ; cultivated in light rich 
•oil } a native of the West Indies. Paz. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 183. 

A pretty plant, with numerous clusters of small white, fra- 
grant blossoms: the plant grows about two feet high. It is a 
new species, and the specimen from which the drawing was ta- 
ken was furnished by Messrs. Young of Epsom. Its native 
country is supposed to be the West Indies. It grows freely in 
very light rich soil. Its fragrance renders it a desirable species. 
{Pax. Mag. Bot.^ July.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
Ericdc«Q5. 

AHODODEN'DRON 
var. 8eymviiri Lindl, A hardy shrub ; growing four or five feet high ; with pale yellow 
flowers ; appearing in April ; a hybrid plant j increased by inarching and grafting. Bot. 
Reg., 1975. 

A pretty hybrid, obtained, by the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Her- 
bert, from the seed of /Rhododendron /2hoddra (/?hod6ra cana- 
densis,) impregnated with R. luteum (Azklea p6ntica.) Mr. 
Herbert states that ''its leaves are produced early in the spring, 
and last year they were much damaged by a severe frost in 
April." It pushed afresh, afterwards, vigorously, and formed 
two flower buds. On the approach of spring, to avoid any 
danger of damage, the plant was potted and placed in the green- 
house. The leaves pushed before the buds began to move, and 
completely clothed the plant before their expansion, contrary to 
the habit of i2hod6ra. The number of stamens is irregular. 
Mr. Herbert states that he has had a genuine umbel of R. lii- 
teum TAzilea p6ntica,) of which two flowers had seven, and 
two, SIX, stamens, showing clearly that the deficiency of the five 
stamens of inferior power in the azaleas is not a generic distinc- 
tion, but an imperfection. The plant does not possess any great 
beauty, but is interesting from the relation of the two parents, 
which have heretofore been considered as belonging to distinct 
genera. The flowers are small, in a rather dense umbel, and oi 
a very pale yellow tint. Mr. Herbert has other plants raised 
from the same parents. [Bot. Reg.^ July.) 

arbdreum var. cinnamdmeum Lindl. CinnBrnon-eolored tree Rhododendron. A green-house 
ever^een shrub; growing ten or fifteen feet high; with white flowers; appearing in 
April ; a native of the East Indies. Bot. Reg., 19t<3. 

Another truly magnificent and charming variety of the R. ar- 
boreum, very similar in general appearance to the variety 41bum, 
figured in the Botanical Register^ 1684, and Botanical Maga^ 
zine^ 3290. ^' But it appears to differ, in having the clusters 
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more compact, the purple spots on the corolla larger, darker, and 
mo^e numerous, the white less clear, and the leaves covered on 
the under side with a clear, bright, cinnamon colored fur." The 
white variety referred to has never been noticed in our Maga- 
zine, but it may be described as very similar to its parent, the 
-R. arbdreum, except in the color of (tie blossoms, and a less 
compact cluster. It is a valuable addition to this gorgeous fam- 
ily, and though yet quite rare, will undoubtedly soon become 
generally cultivated. It was raised from seeds received from 
Dr. Wallich, through the directors of the East India Company, 
in 1822; but none of the plants then raised appear to have flow- 
ered before the one from which the specimen was cut from 
which the present drawing was taken. This opened in tlie nur- 
sery of the Messrs. RoUisons of Tooting, in April last. 

It has been supposed that this was the R. campanulktum, 
which Dr. Wallich intended by the name of -R. cinnamomeum, 
and that the former name was given by Mr. Herbert, and adopt- 
ed by Mr. Don, to the same plant as the latter. But Dr. Wal- 
lich does not seem to be of this opinion, as the subject was no- 
ticed in the number 760 of his Indian Herbarium^ while the R. 
campanulktum is included in the same collection as number 756. 
(Bot, Reg.y August.) 

The varieties of this admired tribe of plants have been greatly 
increased within a few years by the production of numerous 
seedlings, both with the English and Continental amateur and 
nursery gardeners. Hybrids have been obtained between the 
R. arb6reum and our native species, the R. catawbiense, of great 
elegance: the great desideratum yet, is, to procure hardy plants 
possessing the splendor of the Indian species and varieties ; tl)is 
will, we have no doubt, be ultimately done: Mr. Brown, gar- 
dener to Lord Aylesbury, has raised a beautiful variety between 
the arbdreum and maximum, which is quite hardy in England. 
A variety or species cdled R multimacul'^tum, has flowered, 
the past spring, in the nursery of the Messrs. Young of Epsom, 
which they received from the Continent; it has a white ground, 
with brown spots, and is said to be fine. M. Soularge Bodin of 
Fromont, near Paris, has a large catalogue of varieties raised in 
h\s extensive nursery, and many of which have been imported 
into our gardens. 

We remarked, in our notice of the nursery of Thomas Lan- 
dreth, (p. 212,) that our cultivators do not understand the man- 
agement of the R. arbdreum, as it is rare to see specimens in a 
vigorous and healthy state. We are now more assumed that we 
were right in our supposition, as will be seen from the following 
remarks, which we quote from Paxton's Magazine of Botany for 
July, where he states that a plant was then in bloom at Chatsworth, 
with upwards of two hundred! bunches upon it. Mr. Faxton 
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states that it is '^bnt rarely if ever seen in any thing like the 
perfection of the present object. Most cuhivators under-pot it, 
which is a mistaken notion; indeed, it is quite natural to suppose 
that a plant, which attains the size of an ordinary forest tree, 
should require plenty of pot room before flowers can be pro- 
duced of a natural and luxuriant size. 

'^ The soil should be varied, according to the size of the 
plants. Seedling plants grow best if potted in very sandy peat; 
as the plant progresses a little loam should from time to time be 
added, until the plant is five or six feet high; more loam should 
be used at each shifting; when the plant attains a large, size; 
equal parts of loam and peat may be used. By strict attention 
to the above directions, and supplying the plant plentifully with 
water during the growing season, fine healthy blooming plants 
will be the result." - ' 

These remarks are perfectly just; it has been a too prevalent 
idea to grow all the species in as small pots as possible, in or- 
der to throw them into bloom; true, they will flower, but in no 
comparison to their native splendor, where the roots are left to 
gather nourishment, by extending themselves to a great distance. 
Peat, too, has been almost exclusively used by our cultivators; 
and this we believe to have been the greatest cause of the poor 
appearance of the plants. They need a stronger soil when they 
have acquired size, as peat, or peat soil, soon becomes exhaust- 
ed, and the plants live upon the water alone which is given them. 
We would call the attention of the lovers of this splendid tribe 
to Mr. Paxton's observations. 

Epacriddce<B. 

EPA'CRIS 
▼ari&bili6 Variable Epacris. A green-house plant ', growing three or four feet high ; with 
pink flowers ; appearing in February and March : a native of Van Diemen's Liand. Fax. 
Milg. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 125. 

A very delicate and beautiful species, somewhat resembling 
the £. impr6ssa; the flowers are, however, of a paler color, and 
disposed in longer racemes. During their bloom they change 
their color, turning from a fine deep pink to a pale blush. It is 
cultivated like the £. grandiflora, and, like that species, is de- 
serving a place in every choice collection of plants. (Pax. 
Mag. Bot.j July.) 

Schrophularidcece . 

JIfI'MULUS. 

A new variety of mimulus has been raised from seed by 
Messrs. Low of Clapton; it is a hybrid between the M. cardinilis 
and M. luteus var. variegatus; the plant possesses all the habit 
of M. cardinklis, while the flowers are like those of M. liiteus 
var. variegitus, only of a deeper color. We have no doubt but 
the introduction of the cardinklis will bring about a complete 
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revolution in the varieties. By hybridization between it and the 
dwarf and yellow species and varieti^, its vigorous and robust 
constitution, as well as the brilliancy of the corolla of the M. 
cardinklis, will be imparted to the progeny. It is certainly, in 
our opinion, the finest species of the genus. All the lately in- 
troduced species and varieties are deserving of general cultiva- 
tion: they are valuable for the green-house or parlor, flowering 
excellently and abundantly for a long time. 

Antirrhinum caryophylloides, — A new species under this name 
has been flowering at Mr. Knight's, of the King's Road, Chel- 
sea, which is stated, in Paxton's Magazine of Botany^ to be 
the finest and most beautiful species, without exception, yet 
known in England; when in flower it possesses all the beauty of 
a fine carnation, from whence its specific name. It flowers well 
in the green-house or in the open border. 

Verbena Drummdndi is said to be a fine companion to the 
chamsedrifolia; it has pink blossoms, deliciously fragrant, and the 
contrast between two beds, one of each, is extremely elegant. 

Orchiddcece. 

PLEriROTFlA'LLTS 
sauroc^phnla /.odd. Bot. Cab. LiKitd'headetf Pleurotbollis. A ttove epiphyte ; emwing 
tbouiafjothigli ; with green and brown flowers j appearing in Fepteinber. Eou Reg., 
1908. 

A species possessing no great claims upon the lover of epi- 
phytes. The flowers are small, the sepals of a dull green, and 
the petals and labellum tinged with brown; they appear on short 
spikes, each plant producing from five to eight. It has been a 
scarce species aj-ound London ever since it was introduced. 
The specimens from, which the ' drawing was taken were re- 
ceived, together with the description, from Wm. B. Booths 
gardener to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., of Carclew. {Bot. Reg,, 
July.) 

BOLBOPHVLLUM 
•altat6rium Liml'. Dancins Rulhopliylluni. A ttove epiphyte ; irowing a few incbM hich ; 
with red and brown flowers; appearing in December ; a native of Sierra Leone. Bat. 
Reir., 1U70. 

This is the species mentioned in the Register^ t. 1942, and 
noticed, at page 232, as being the one in the possession of the 
Messrs. Loddiges, very similar to the B. barbigerum. Like 
that it is extremely curious and splendid, although it is a smaller 
growing species. The flowers appear on pendulous racemes, 
not more than three inches long, and are formed very similar to 
the B. barbigerum: the lip possesses the same power of being 
set in motion by the least breath of air. It should be in every 
collection of this tribe. It flowered with the Messrs. Loddiges, 
in December last. {Bot. Reg.^ July.) 

EULOTHIA 
macroaticbya LinH. Lonir-xp.ir// Eulophia. A stove epiphyte; growing tnm one to two 
feet biffh ; with yeliow and ercen flowers; appe.iring from September to January \ a Da- 
tive of Ceylon. Bol. Rag., liJ72. 
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^'A handsome species of this extensive genus," a native of 
Ceylon, from whence it was sent, some years ago, to the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society. It is said to be one of the easiest 
cultivated plants among the Orchidaceae, producing *'its graceful 
racemes [spikes] of green and yellow flowers abundantly to- 
wards the latter part of the year. They go on growing and 
producing fresh flowers till Christmas." The habit of this spe- 
cies is much more beautiful than many of the orchideous plants, 
the spikes of flowers being very erect. It is deserving of intro- 
duction to our gardens. {Bot. Rtg,^ July.) 

Cattleyh labidta. — This most lovely species, which is noticed 
in our II, p. 344, is figured in Paxton's Magazine of Botany 
for July. We there learn that it " thrives in an atmosphere 
less moist than is usually given to the other branches of this 
family; it succeeds well at Chatsworth, treated in a temperature 
ranging from 70° to 75'' Fahrenheit, carefully watered at the 
roots, and now and then moderately sprinkled over the top with 
water. It should be grown in coarse peat, mixed with a good 
proportion of broken pots, so that the water inny pass off freely. 
It is multiplied by separation of the roots; a portion of the root, 
with one stem attached, (if two, much the better,) seldom fails 
of pushing a bud, which, if well managed, soon becomes estab- 
lished and secure." 
hilidceoi. 

Tulips, — A splendid new seedling tulip has been raised and 
broke into color by J. Goldham, Esq., which he has named 
Gem. It is a rose^ with a pure white ground, superbly feathered 
with rose up the centre of each petal. It is figured in the Hor- 
ticultural Journal for July, and we do not recollect of ever see- 
ing a finer one. The price of the bulb is not mentioned. 

The Birmingham Grand Tulip Show took place on the 15th 
of June last. Among some of the flowers which gained prizes 
in the different classes, we notice the names of several which 
were flowered in excellent perfection by Mr. Walker, of Rox- 
bury, and which were among many other fine ones in his bed, 
exhibited in June. 

The splendid collection of tulips belonging to the late Wm. 
Strong, one of the most successful cultivators of this gorgeous 
flower, is offered for sale, and a catalogue of the kinds published; 
it embraces all his fine seedlings, some of which surpass any that 
have ever been produced. To show our readers the high price 
at which several of the kinds are valued, we append the follow- 
ing list of names, with the prices attached. They were all 
broke by Mis Strong: — 

Queen £20 



Eliza (new) .... 15 

Delia 10 

Ada (new) .... 5 



Sir Robert Peel (new) £b 

Lady Peel 5 

Surpass Pompe Fuo^bre 5 
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An immense number of Mr. Strong's are valued from £1 to 
£S. The following, raised by other growers, are offered for 
sale at the annexed prices: — 



Queen Adelaide (Groom's) £10 
Queen (Rutley's) ... 10 

Thalia 10 

Louis XVI (Brown's) . . 8 



Louis XVI (Austin's) . . £S 

Lord CoUingwood ... 5 

Pompe Funlbre .... 5 

Rose Lac, true, .... 5 



The collection of about 260 roots, one of each, as priced in 
the published list, amounts to upwards of X300, (about $1300.) 
A tolerable sum to gratify the tulip fancy — ^not, however, by 
any means, out of the power of many gentlemen to purchase. 
There is not, in the whole catalogue of florist's flowers, one 
which makes such an all-surpassing display as the tulip. We 
hope some of our Uberal patrons of gardening will avail them- 
selves of so fine an opportunity to purchase: so rare a chance 
will not probably occur for a long time. 



Art. V. Calls at Gardens and Nurseries. 

Lynn, — ^We have recently made a visit to this village, which contains 
many very pretty gardens. Perhaps, for the number of its inhabitants, 
few villages, situated at the same distance from the metropolis, can 
claim the same amount of taste, which appears to be very generally 
diffused among all classes of citizens. The plain cottaee and the ele- 
gant mansion are alike ornamented with parterres of nowers, and to 
each are appended, in many instances, a small garden containing some 
good fruits, and a supply of all the most valuable vegetables. The 
taste for flowers, we are happy to learn, has been encouraged by some 
of the more wealthy inhabitants, who have not only set good examples, 
but have, with great and praiseworthy liberality, distributed the more 
beautiful productions of Flora to those, who, though not by any means 
unable to purchase them, have, as in too many instances throughout 
the country, shrunk from possessing such, under an erroneous and 
prevalent idea that it is a lavish expense, without any adeauate return — 
forgetting that the pleasure, derived from the pursuit of floriculture, as 
a part of gardening, is of the most noble and innocent nature, and to fos- 
ter and encourage which, wealth cannot be more generously employed. 

The late, and, as yet, depressed state of affairs in this country, has 
been severely felt by the citizens of this village. Altogether a manu- 
facturing population, the general prostration of business throughout 
the country has diminished the resources of the inhabitants in a great 
degree : their means have therefore been suddenly cut off, and less at- 
tention to gardening has been given, the past season, than usual; while 
on the other hand, if the loss of business had not been experienced, 
the advancenrient would have been very great, and would have placed 
this village high in the scale of horticulture. But we look to a resusci- 
tation of commercial affairs, and with it a more zealous endeavor to 
ornament our gardens and pleasure grounds, to make additions to the 
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fruit gardens, to enter into the cultivation of all excellent vegetables, 
to the forming of new orchards, and to generally embellish the cmellings 
of the citizens, of whatever class. 

Garden of O. Johnson, Esq. — Aug. bth. We mention this fine place 
first, not because it is the oldest, but that it stands now, not only at the 
head of others in the village, but, as respects its high keeping, at the 
head of all the amateur gardens we ever had the pleasure of visitmg. Mr. 
Johnson is excessively fond of flowers, and has been at great expense 
to procure line plants of such kinds as will afibrd him gratification and 
delight during the summer season. Residing at the south through the 
winter season, a green-house or stove would be of little use, and would 
at present be a source of much expense, and the beauty of the plants 
would remain unseen. At some future time, we have no doubt, Mr. 
Johnson will have such an agreeable and indispensable appendage to 
his garden; at least we certainly hope he will. 

The whole grounds are about two acres in extent, situated on Fede- 
ral Street, but a short distance from the half-way house between Bos- 
ton and Salem. The mansion is built plain and neat, in the style usu- 
ally adopted, and is situated in the centre of the grounds, near to the 
street. On one side is the fruit and flower garden, and on the other 
the vegetable garden, which communicate together behind the out- 
buildings. In front of the house is a semi-circle of shrubs and plants, 
bordered with a hedge of buckthorns, kept very handsomely trimmed. 
Two large gates, at each end of the semi-circle of shrubs, &c., afford a 
carriage entrance to the door. There is also another entrance, by a 
straight walk, from the street, leading directly through the semi-circle of 
shrubs, &c. The house is somewhat elevated, upon a double banking, 
and has a very fine appearance. Upon the bankmg we noticed several 
vases, some with plants growing in tnem, and others for mere ornament 
alone. They adaed much to the general efiect of the grounds. 

The fruit and flower garden is situated on the western side of the 
house, and part of it is laid out in small beds with box edgings. A 
walk, with a trellis for grapes each side, runs across the garden, sepa- 
rating the flower department from the fruit garden. In the back 
part of the fruit garden, with a small space of ereen in the rear, stands 
the grapery, erected about three vears since, and now containing a crop 
of grapes. A walk runs round the whole garden, and against the west 
fence are planted several Isabella and Catawba grape vmes, which are 
now bearing fine crops. The flower beds are filled with annuals, roses, 
geraniums, and other plants, among them some very fine things : Fdch- 
aia coccinea and gr&cilis, trained to stakes, were upwards of two feet 
high, well branched, and covered with a profusion of their beautiful 
flowers; — ^they are lovely plants for turning out doors in summer, as we 
have before stated, (p. 298.) jR6sa macrophylla was blooming exqui- 
sitely, planted out in the border; the plant was full of buds, and some 
were expanded : the beautv, however, of this species, like the moss ro- 
ses, consists in its buds, wnich are covered with short, densely set, soft 
spines; it is a curious rose, and should be in all collections. It may be 
well to remark here, that it does not flower well in a pot, seeming to 
require a vigorous growth, which it scarcely makes when standing in 
pots, to ensure buds: with us a large plant in a pot has not yet blos- 
somed, while the plant here referred to was young, and quite small, 
last spring, but by planting it in the ground it has made very strong 
shoots, which are full of flower buds. We here saw some remarkable 
large ice plants, measuring in diameter about five feet, which had a 
pretty appearance in the border. Patches of Chrys^i* cr6cea, Ferb^na 
ehamfedrif(51ia, Heliotrdpium peruviknum, were exceedingly showy, and 
the latter, with an abundance of mignonette, gave out a delicious fra- 
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grance, which filled the garden. The heliotrope grows freely in the 
open ground, and a small plant turned out of a pot into the border, in 
the spring, will spread over a lar^e spot before the end of the season. 
It is easily propagated from cuttmgs. No plant can be more valuable 
where it is desirable to cut bouquets. 

Mr. Johnson's collection of dahlias Lb excellent, embracing a great 
variety, and amons them many of the finest new ones of this year, 
such as Widnall's Juliet, Dodds's Mary, Brown's Star, Widnall's Ex- 
empler and Enterprise, Zarah, Peerless White, &c. They were plant- 
ed aj^ainst the trellis we have before mentioned and the south fence, ex- 
cepting a few of the newest ones, which were planted in the flower 
border. Thev have all flowered finely, and were, at this time, covered 
with buds and blossoms. 

The grapery we have mentioned, which is about forty feet long and 
ten wide, was planted with vines in the spring of 1835; the plants were 
then only one year old, and had been grown in pots; they were turned 
into the Dorder in May, and by the end of the season had reached the 
top of the house, and had made strong wood, which ripened well. 
Last year the vines were duly pruned, and some of them produced a 
few clusters of crapes. The present season the crop is very abundant — 
almost too much so — but the grapes are coloring well, the clusters of 
fine size, (some weighing two pounds,) and the wood, which is very 
strong and vigorous, is ripening finely. Considering that the vines have 
been under the immediate management of Mr. Johnson, whose time is 
divided between his business and his garden, and who has had little or 
no experience in their cultivation, we may safely say that they equal in 
appearance the crops in the graperies and green-houses of the first gen- 
tlemen and amateurs in the immediate vicinity of Boston, where, too, 
the vines have had the care of experienced and professional gardeners. 
The vines were entirely free from insects ana mildew, and had that 
healthy appearance, the true indication of judicious treatment. How 
easily might every gentleman, who has the means to erect a small gra- 
pery, supply his table with this delicious fruit, by a very small amount of 
bis own personal care and labor ! and how pleasant would be the time 
empioyea ! It is useless to attempt to raise foreign grapes in the open 
air in the climate of New England; and if fine fruit is desired, it can 
be produced only in a house covered with glass. Mr. Johnson's grapery 
has no flue, but it is his intention to have one built the present winter, 
so as to have the grapes ripe in August hereafter. 

The fruit garden was well filled with an excellent collection of the 
finest pears, plums, &c., and several varieties of the former were pro- 
ducing fruit, on small trees; we noticed the Colmar, Marie Louise, Na- 
poleon, Bufium, and Bartlett, with handsome specimens; the trees were 
from Mr. Manning, of Salem, whose valuable collection we have else- 
where spoken of in this Magazine. In the vegetable department every 
thing denoted good management, and among the products we observed 
a fine bed of carrots, which Mr. Johnson was raising for his cattle. 
Several old apple trees, which were part of an orchard when he pur- 
chased the place, and which then proauced scarcely any fruit, he has so 
renovated tliat they were now almost breaking down with their load of 
fruit. Such management is deserving o( the highest commendation. It 
is lamentable to see the neglect into which many orchards have been 
suffered to run, from the depredations of insects and other causes, when 
a little labor, annually, would have kept the trees in a healthy and 
fruitful condition. The time will come, sooner or later, when the scar- 
city of this excellent fruit will open the eyes of our farmers to the sub- 
ject, and the planting and management of orchards will be one of his 
most important duties. 

Garden of H. A, Breeds Esq.y Elm Street-'MT, Breed was the first 
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person, we believe, in this village, who took a decided interest in gar- 
dening. The garden contains about two acres of land, is well situated, 
and the soil appears to be of a good kind for the general purposes of an 
amateur. It lie^ a little sloping to the south, sufficiently so to carry off 
superfluous water, although the lower part of the ground, where the 
green-house and grapery now stand, is, in some seasons of the year, 
rather wet, so much so that the latter has been flooded with water to 
the depth of a foot or more : the green-house is also subject to damp. 
Both, we understood Mr. Breed's gardener to say, would be removed, 
before long, to the highest part of the place, near to the new mansion 
which was erected last season, and which, as respects its architectural 
proportion and general beauty, is one of the finest specimens of the 
style we ever witnessed. The collection of green-house plants is not 
very large, and this being the season when they are removed to the 
open air, we saw nothing of interest; a few cacti were all that remained 
in it. The green-house, last winter, was fitted up with a hot water ap- 
paratus, for heating it, without any flue; but it was found extremelT 
difficult to keep up the heat during some of the most severe nights, al- 
though the pijpes, which are of the usual size, (four inches in diameter,) 
run completely round the house. We have before stated our opinion 
upon this point, having been convinced that, in this country, the frost 
cannot be kept out of a green-house by hot tirater pipes (on the level 
system) alone, unless thev run round the house more than once. By 
rerkins's system of small iron tubes it may be done, but by no other. 
By the construction of a flue, the first cost of which is not ^eat, a 
saving is made in the quantity of heat given out: by conducting the 
smoke, &c. immediately from the furnace, much of the heat is carried 
off with it; but if there is a ffood flue, and properly constructed, the 
fire will bum as freely, and all the heat which would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances be thrown off, is carried round the flue, and, consequently, 
into the house. Gentlemen erecting ^een-houses, and consulting Eng- 
lish works, should not foreet to take into consideration the great differ- 
ence of climate between the two countries. 

In the garden the dahlias were the most showj ornaments; we found 
the sorts far less rare than at Mr. Johnson's, being only the more com- 
mon ones, as Dennissi, Countess of Liverpool, picta formosissima, &c. 
Numerous bulbs of Gladiolus nataMnsis had thrown up three spikes 
each of its fine flowers. Since our notice of this species, in our I, p. 
80, and the communication of one of our correspondents, it has be- 
come generally cultivated; its ready increase has placed it in the pos- 
session of all lovers of flowers. Numerous geraniums and roses, 
plunged into the border, were producing an abundance of bloom. 

In the grapery both vines and fruit have mildewed some; but this is, 
in a great degree, unavoidable; the situation, as we have previously 
remarked, is very low and damp: a few peach trees on the back trellis 
were producing a little fruit. 

We noticed here a small patch of ground, which had produced a fine 
lot of the autumnal marrow squash, many of which had attained their 
full size, and were fit for cutting; it is one of the best varieties in culti- 
vation, possessing the qualities of earliness, fine flesh and good flavor, 
abundant bearing, and late keeping; its size varies, the smallest gene- 
rally weighing four pounds and the largest ten or twelve; it is deserving 
of extensive growth, both by the market gardener, for the supply of the 
market, and by all persons who are fond of this vegetable. 

The grounds are laid out in tolerable good taste, with gravel walks 
and box edgin<];s; there are a number of trellises bordering some of them , 
evidently intended for the cultivation of grapes; but they were mostly 
covered with dahlias, which were trained to them. On a fence facing 
the east were several Isabella vines, bearing good crops. The garden. 
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as regards its keeping, will compare with most others in general^ but 
by no means with that of Mr. Johnson. 

Mr, Hougfiton^s garden. — This garden is situated at a considerable 
distance from Mr. Johnson's and Mr. Breed's, being at the north part of 
the village, a part known as Wood £nd. The garden contains, we 
should think, nearly two acres, which is well situated, and falls with a 
gentle slope, sufficient to carry off all superfluous moisture, and at the 
same time not so as to wash away the soil in heavy rains. It contains a 
small grapery and green-house, and a pit for propagating plants. 

Mr. Houghton is an amateur and a great lover of plants, and has 
been at much expense to procure fine flowers. Having but little time 
at his command, his business occupying nearly his whole attention, he 
has accomplished a great deal in the gardening way; his whole garden, 
graperies and all, is managed by his own hand, and in an excellent 
manner. We found a tolerable crop of grapes in the green-house, 
about ripe, and a very good crop in the graoery justbeginnmg to color; 
the vines were planted at the same time as Mr. Johnson's, in the spring 
of 1885, and have made a vigorous growth. They were turned out of 
pots, which is altogether the oest system of raising vines for graperies 
or forcing-houses. On a back trellis the peach trees were trained excel- 
lently, and the wood laid in with the precision of an old practitioner; 
we also noticed some fruit upon them, although the trees are yet young. 
In the pit were numerous geraniums, and other cuttings of many differ- 
ent species of green-house plants, striking root. This pit is built with 
a double roof, the back and half of the front of which is blank, the re- 
mainder glass ; under the blank part is a potting bench, built so as to con- 
tain the different soils, manures, &c. beneath. A pit is built with boanls, 
underneath the lights, about two and a half feet from the gi^ound; be- 
neath horse dung is applied, which gives a fine heat to the soil or sand 
in which the pots of cuttings are plunged. It appears to be somewhat 
on the plan of our pit for growing cucumbef^, described and figured in 
our vol. I, p. 403: by means of a door the dung can be introduced at 
any time, and the temperature of the soil kept at any required point. 
For a cheap propagatmg place it answers a ver^^ good purpose. 

In the garden the finest plants which we noticed were a large speci- 
men of i'aednta ' JHo^lan /yapaverkcea, and two smaller ones of p. 
B&nkst(B,* the former fiowerea magnificently the past spring. All these 
stand out without any protection. The dahlias were flowering finely, 
as indeed they have almost every where this season; rain, however, is 
much needed here : the kinds were principally the more common ones. 
Mr. Houghton is a great grower of gooseberries, and has produced 
some fine ones; but we saw that his plants, in common with all others, 
had suffered greatly by the caterpillar, some of the bushes having been 
completely stripped of their leaves. Mr. Houghton has raised some 
most excellent specimens of this fruit. 

The Garden of Mr. *Andrev)9 Breed is situated near Mr, Johnson's, 
and has been principally laid out this year. We had not time to call 
on Mr. Breed, but, in passing the garden, we noticed that it possessed 
some natural beauties, among others a small stream of water running 
through the highest part of it, sufiiciently so to supply a small fountain 
in the lower part, if Mr. Breed should conclude to erect one. The 
garden is very pleasantly located, and what has been done is in good 
taste. Another year we hope to have the pleasure of calling on him. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Boston Journal of J^atural History^ ^c. Part I. M. 
IF. Hilliard, Gray & Co. .^n Address delivered before the 
Boston JSTatural History Society^ June 7, 1837. By Hubbard 
WiDslow. Published by the Society. Boston : Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. 1837. 

We have just perused with much satisfaction the fourth and 
concluding number of the first volume published by the Natural 
History Society of this city. To any one familiar with the 
splendid collection which graces its halls, and with the spirit 
which develops itself among its members in the various branch- 
es of the study of nature, this number will be of much interest. 
The generosity displayed, in opening its cabinets to the public, 
on appropriate seasons, exhibits also a laudable zeal for a diffu- 
sion of knowledge and the creation of a taste among the com- 
munity. We know not why the halls of science, where may be 
found the prototypes and originals of all that is grand in art, 
should not be the resort of the intelligent and enlightened, as 
other places of public attention. The natural world has been 
too much neglected, and the grandeur and beauty of its econo- 
my overlooked. Amid the din and ceaseless bustle of social 
life, it is refreshing to the senses, as well as instructive to the 
heart and mind, to turn aside for a moment into these quiet nooks 
of other pursuits, and snatch a fresh breath from the exhilarating 
influence of nature. These moments of relaxation are neces- 
sary to our well being; and oftentimes the study of a shell, or 
the minute investigation of a moss, the analysis of organic mat- 
ter, will save from dissipation and attendant ruin, many an indi- 
vidual, whose idle time would have been otherwise wasted and 
misspent. When, therefore, we see the spirit of enterprise for 
such institutions spreading throughout our cities and towns, 
whenever we hear of a new Society of Natural History, in its 
every branch, we hail with inexpressible delight the prospect of 
the diffusion of correct and sound principles towards a full and 
more perfect system of improvement and instruction. We be- 
lieve, that for the young, no sounder nor more judicious prepa- 
ration for the reception of moral and intellectual truths could be 
conceived nor followed, than the imbibing of a correct taste for 
such studies; and we speak from experience when we say, that 
to the old and advanced in life, no studies are so fascinating and 
improving, so admirably calculated to afford satisfaction, to fill 
up the blank of existence, naturally attendant on that period 
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when the mind and physical structure are rendered inapt for the 
more engrossing business of the world. We have marked with 
pleasure the enthusiasm enkindled in the retired man of business, 
and observed the energy imparted to the careless, inattentive 
youth. A simple flower may impart volumes from which to 
learn, and the meanest insect a code of moral duty. 

A considerable portion of the present number is occupied 
with the valuable researches of the late and lamented Say on 
the Hymenoptera of North America, including observations on 
some species already described, and the discovery of several 
new species; being a continuation of a former paper. 

The Icthyology of the State (Massachusetts,) seems to be in 
a fair way towards a more perfect elucidation, from the judicious 
studies of Dr. Storer. We are introduced to a new and pretty 
species of those little and lively fishes so well known to every 
school-boy, in the pools and ditches of our salt marshes. Four 
species of Hydrargyra have been already described by Le Sueur; 
to these is added the present. Besides this, four other genera 
have been ascertained as belonging to Massachusetts, which are 
not mentioned in Professor Hitchcock's catalogue appended to 
his report on geology. 

Next, a long and minute paper on some peculiarities in the 
economy of the cow black-bird, which, like the cuckoo of Eu- 
rope, deposits its egg in the nests of other birds, pointing out with 
great freedom certain errors and hasty conclusions of Mr. Ord, 
in a late paper in Loudon's Magazine, on the same subject. 

" * Of all the known birds that are indigenous to North America,' 
snys Mr. Ord, in a communication to Loudon's Magazine for February^ 
1836, ' perhaps there is not one whose habits are so interesting as those 
of the cow-bunting, cow-bird, cow-pen bird or cow black-bird, (the 
Fringilla phcoris of Latham;) and yet there is hardly one whose histo- 
ry has been involved in greater obscurity.' These observations are 
just; and to the latter clause he might have added, that among Ameri- 
can birds, there is hardly a single species whose habits are less gene- 
rally known, except indeed by professed ornithologists, than those of 
this interesting bird. Its \er\ existence among us is unknown to most; 
or if any are aware that we have a bird that imposes upon its neigh- 
bors the task of rearing its young, it is but too of\en confounded with the 
European cuckoo. But the fact is, our cuckoos, thus unjustly involved 
in the obloquy attached to the conduct of the European species, in the 
beautiful language of Wilson, * build their own nest, hatch their own 
eggs, and rear their own young; and in conjugal and parental affection 
are nowise behind any of iheir neighbors of the grove.' " 

This subject is so well known to our field naturalists as to 
render it improper to enter into a minute examination in this 
place. One peculiarity, however, we cannot omit, having our- 
selves observed a nearly parallel case. 

" There is one circumstance, connected with the history of this bird, 
which does not appear to be generally known. It has been mentioned, 
that when a cow black-bird's egg is deposited in a nest newly finished, 
and before the owner has begun to lay, the bird will frequently enclose 
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the egg in fresh materials, so as to prevent it from ever batching. It 
does not appear to be known that the bird will sometimes, in order to 
get rid of the intruder, bury, with the cow-troopigl's, her own eggs. 
That such is isometimes the case, the following will show. In the sum- 
mer of 1835, I found, in the botanical garden in Cambridge, a nest of 
the summer yellow-bird, which a brood had evidently but just left. Its 
peculiarly elongated shape attracted my notice. Upon examining it I 
found that the bird had a|)parently first constructed a nest of the usual 
shape, and had deposited in it three of her own eggs. At this period a 
cow black-bird had added another. Not wishing, as it would seem, to 
waste her time by rearing a stranger, to the probable destruction of her 
own offspring, and yet unwilling to be at the trouble of constructing a 
nest entirely anew, she merely built an additional story to it — thus ef- 



fectually destroying the egg of the intruder, but with it, her own. In 
this upper story she had evidently succeeded in raising her second 
brood in safety. In the centre of this nest I found these four eggs thus 



singularly incarcerated." 

Still more on birds, and we are informed, in Art. 20, (nor need 
we be surprised, for we consider the natural history of the State 
scarcely investigated,) that forty-five birds not mentioned in the 
above catalogue have been enumerated as indigenous, since it 
was published. We beg leave to correct a slight error, in refer- 
ence to the Thalassidroma Leachii; the specimen in question 
being procured at Ipswich, by Mr. William Oakes, and not by 
the gentleman mentioned. 

A paper on comparative anatomy, as exhibited in a fine speci- 
men of the Galapagos turtle, includes much that is valuable to this 
branch of natural science. Nor has conchology been overlook- 
ed. Two new species of that beautiful genus Marginella are de- 
scribed, besides the commencement of a monograph on the He- 
lices of the United States. This singular family of animals, 
comprising the destructive slug of our gardens, and the no less 
injurious snail of Europe, has lately received much attention 
among our native conchologists. Their manners and intrinsic 
beauty, as well as their economy, render them objects of curios- 
ity and study. We have oftentimes, when collecting them in the 
Western States, been gratified with the great variety of species 
observable in the rich beech woods, on some damp morning in 
summer, — ^watching their motions as they pursued their slimy 
track over some prostrate and mossy trunk, or when assembled in 
groups under the mouldering bark, the number of scavengers and 
operatives in the destructive process, which follows the destiny 
of one and precedes the production of another race of plants. 
Some of great beauty would be prized not only for this charac- 
ter, but for their great rarity. Others are of a very limited lo- 
cation. While some are extremely delicate, others are remark- 
ably stout and strong, and while some are microscopically mi- 
nute, others are of considerable size. Several are common to 
the Eastern and Western States, but many are desirous of particu- 
lar tracts. Few, if any, of our native species are destructive to 
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the horticulturist, being found only in places not subject to his 
labors, while to the farmer they are of little consequence, unless 
to enrich the soilHby their exuviae; a few clearings and burnings 
extirpating the race. For their more particular history and man- 
ners, we quote from the paper itself. 

" The number of described species of the very natural genus Helix, 
inhabiting the United States, is already considerable; and the research- 
es of naturalists are every year adding to it. For a knowledge of the 
greater part of them we are indebted to the labors of the late Mr. 
Thomas Sav, who, if his valuable life had been longer spared to sci- 
ence, would have enriched conchology with descriptions and figures of 
all the known species. As a work so desirable is not now expected 
from any other source, and as there already exists some confusion 
among the species, caused by the want of correct figures, without which 
the most accurate descriptions are liable to be misunderstood, I shall 
make an attempt (though, I am conscious, in an imperfect manner,) to 
supply the history of this genus as it exists in the United States, and to 
ascertain and ^x the species discovered by our own authors, before they 
shall have been irrecoverably appropriated by others. 

" It has been oAen objected to the study of shells, as commonly pur- 
sued, that it is not a branch of natural history properly speaking, as it 
gives us no information of the beings by which they are constructed and 
inhabited; but consists merely of an artificial arrangement and descrip- 
tion of their least destructible parts. This objection has great weight, 
and should induce those who have leisure and opportunity to devote 
more time than has hitherto been given, to the observation of the habits 
and manners of the animals, which, it cannot be doubted, are fully as 
interesting, and as illustrative of the benevolence and power of*^ the 
Author of nature, as those of any other class. To avoid this imputa- 
tion in the present instance, a description of the animal has been given 
when it has been possible to procure living specimens, and such notices 
of their habits as the limited opportunities afforded by a city residence 
have enabled me to obtain, will be found under the remarks on the re- 
spective species. It is to be noticed here, that the habits of the genus 
are remarkably similar; so much so, that an account of one species may 
serve for the whole, and those of the European species do not seem to 
differ in any considerable degree from those of our own. 

" The extraordinary power of reproducing some of their members, 
and even the head itself, when mutilated, which they were discovered to 
possess by Spallanzani, and the promulgation of which fact was received 
with so mucn doubt and incredulity by the learned,* exists also in our 
species. The uncertain points of their history, such as the question 
whether the black points on the end of the superior tentaculse, which 
are generally considered to be eyes, are true organs of vision, are equal- 
ly matters of doubt with us. The state of the question as to this par- 
ticular is somewhat singular. The anatomists, including Swammer- 
dam, Spallanzani and Bonnet, affirm that the part in c^uestion is a true 
eye, possessing the structure which in other animals is adapted to the 
sense of vision; while careful observers cannot distinguish, in the ac- 
tions of the living animal, any proof of their sensibility of light or con- 
sciousness of the presence of objects, except when in actual contact 
with them; and therefore infer, that they are mere organs of touch. 
The truth may probably be between these extremes. These animals 

* " The controveray which arose on this subject caused a vast sacrifice of life amoBc 
these animals. Adanson, one of many who called the fact in question, acknowledged 
that be destroyed several thousands in experimenls." 
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are nocturnal, and pass the greater part of their lives under logs and 
stoue.^, or burrowing in the ground, where but few rays of light can 
reach them; their eyes, adapted to such situations, may be merely ru- 
dimentary, and become useless in the broad light of day. Besides, al- 
though the eyes are situated in the tips of the tentacula, these members 
themselves may be still organs of touch, as they undoubtedly are in 
other genera, when the black points are situated at their base; and the 
habit tney have of applying them to every object which they approach, 
condrms the supposition that they are constructed for this purpose. 
That the black points are eyes may very fairly be inferred analogically, 
from the recent observations of a naturalist on one of the largest ani- 
mals of this class. Rev. Lansdowne Guilding (Zoological Journal, 
vol. iv, p. 72,) asserts, that in the giant species of Strombus, in the 
Caribbean Sea, the eyes are more perfect than those of man^ vertebrated 
animals, — that they have a ^ distinct pupil, and a double iris, equalling, 
in beauty and correctness of outline, those of birds and reptiles,^ 

*' In comparing our species with those of Europe, there are some 
general considerations deserving of attention. Our shells are more uni- 
form and less brilliant in their coloring, and are in general destitute of 
spots and painted bands or zones. This peculiarity seems to be con- 
nected with, and perhaps grows out of, the habits of the respective ani- 
mals which in Europe are common in gardens and fields, on walls and 
hedges, and other places exposed to uie action of light, while in this 
country they are generally found in forests, sheltered under logs and 
stones, and are rarely seen abroad except during twilight and in damp 
weather. They do not infest our gardens and cultivated fields, nor 
cause damage to vegetation. Another peculiarity is, the great propor- 
tion of our species whose aperture is provided with tooth-like append- 
ages, amounting indeed to more than half of the whole number, and to 
more than three quarters of those with reflected llps« 

• • • • • ir • 

^ The natural food of the genus is generally supposed to be vegeta- 
ble matter, and the formation of the mouth and jaws seems to be pecu- 
liarly well adapted for cutting fruits and the succulent leaves of plants. 
The dental edge of the upper jaw, with its minute serratures, being ap- 
plied against the substance to be eaten, the semilunar, sharp-edged 
mstruraent, which Spallanzani calls the tongue, is brought up against it, 
cutting out and carrying into the mouth semi-circular portions of the 
^ substance. This operation is carried on with great rapidity, and the 
substance to be «aten soon disappears. It is certain, however, that they 
are fond of animal substances, and sometimes prev upon earth worms, 
their own eggs, and even upon each other; but the slowness of their 
motions forbids the idea of their being able to sustain themselves by ha- 
bitually preying upon other animals. They, in their turn, become the 
prey of various birds, and it is no uncommon thing to observe, in the 
forest, clusters of broken shells, on the top of lo^s or other situations, 
which have been chosen by the birds as convenient for breaking the 
shell and extracting the animal." 

The present number, like the preceding, is embellished, not 
only with beautiful but with really useful plates, sufficient to aid 
and guide the naturalist in the absence of specimens and other 
tangible authority. As a whole we may be proud of such a 
work issuing from the united labors of the press, the pen, and the 
observing eye of the naturalist, as coniributire to the onward 
progress of a definite system of our native natural science. 

VOL. III.— ^NO. X. 49 
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We turn to a brief consideration of the address. Mr. Wins- 
low has endeavored to maintain the position that there is an inti- 
mate relation of natural science to revelation — a fact, indeed, al- 
most too palpable for contradiction. He combats the popular 
prejudice existent to the contrary, and too prevalent even among 
the more enlightened of our day. He considers the wide range 
of natural science in every department as in perfect unison with 
revealed religion — the Deity pointing out His will and purposes, 
His wisdom, power and goodness, in the one and in the other. 
He makes a just discrimination between the particular objects of 
both, nor overlooks their mutual importance. 

^' An unhappy prejudice has often existed between natural science 
and religion. It nas been so frequently and earnestly insisted that sci- 
ence is at variance with revealed religion, that the friends of religion 
have sometimes indulged sentiments of hostility against science, and 
have thus given no small occasion for the reproach, that ignorance is 
the mother of devotion. A large measure of the prejudice against re- 
ligion among the more intelligent classes, has come from thiiS source. 
They have been * accustomed to regard religion as a sort of Utopia, a 
land of shadow and of fiction, where, wrapt in pleasing vision, credu- 
lity reposes on the lap of imposture.' 

" It is too late for a religion to maintain ground against the science of 
nature. She is rapidly extending her dommion, and with the force of 
demonstration is she challenging the confidence of mankind. Every 
enlightened and benevolent mind must contemplate her progress with 
intense interest. 

" Our knowledge of the character and government of God is derived 
both from his works and from his Word. Both of these are, in strict 
truth, a revelation; but in accordance with popular usage, and to avoid 
circumlocution, let us call the knowledge obtamed from the one source 
science, and that obtained from the other revelation. 

" To enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge; to instruct us how 
to remove or alleviate misery; to open to us ever growing and fresh 
sources of happiness; to lift our thoughts upward, and introduce us to 
the great Cause and Guardian of the universe — ^these are the noble ob- 
jects of all science. These too are the objects of revelation. 

• •••••• 

'' But while revelation was given to teach us religion, and not natu- 
ral science, it is yet evident, that whatever reference is had to facts in 
nature by a revelation truly divine, must be such as to endure the test 
of all the subsequent discoveries of science; and funhermore, as all 
true religion is founded in nature, it must exhibit facts in the moral 
world corresponding to those in the natural world." 

' Speaking of geology — 

*' Cuvier, one of the most enlightened geologists of the age, deduces, 
from certain progressive changes on the earth's surface, as well as from 
the concurrent traditions of many nations, that the first appearance of 
man upon the face of the earth cannot be referred to a period farther 
back than about five or six thousand years from the present time. 

Geology also instructs us, that since the creation < the fountains of 
the great deep' have been * broken up,' and that mighty floods of water 
have swept the earth's surface. Especially the last great cataclysm, 
described by Moses, is so fully demonstrated to the mind of every ge- 
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ologlst, that the identity of the deluge tausht us by m^ience with that 
taught us by revelation, is now established beyond a philosophical doubt. 
Yet who does not know that the Mosaic deluge has ever been, till quite 
recently, since the introduction of the science of (geology, the subject of 
the severest ridicule and most confident sport of infidelity ?" 

We call conclude this article in no better way than by giving 
again bis own words, as illustrating his theory, and as in full uni- 
son with our own belief. 

" It follows further that true science is a friend to true religion. It is 
only the *. opposition of science falsely so called,' that religion shuns 
and condemns. Other things bemg equal, the more there is of true 
science, the more will there be of true religion, in any community; and, 
vice versa, the more there is of religion, the more will there be of sci- 
ence. In all preceding ages, those nations and communities which 
have had the most of true science, have had the most of true religion; 
and if at this moment you take the map of the world, and draw your 
pencil around the kingdoms most enlightened by Christianity, you cir- 
cumscribe precisely those most enlightened by science. Since science 
and revelation teach the same, kindred, and analag[0U8 truths, the one 
by human study and the other by divine communication; since the truths 
they teach are comprehended and mutually affianced in one great con- 
nected system; since they occupy different departments, but conspire 
together for the same end — the mtellectual and moral elevation of our 
race — thev ought to be united, they must be united in evetr scheme of 
sound and comprehensive philosophy, and in every successful effort for 
the permanent good of mankind. A hall of successful science excluding 
revelation — a college for liberal education detached from all religion, 
yet tending to promote human knowledge and happiness — ^is an anomaly 
which the world never saw, and of which none but a deluded brain, or 
one ignorant of true philosophy, ever dreamed. 

" Science can never supersede the importance of revelation, for the 
historv of mankind has proved that revelation must always precede and 
attend true science; that it is necessary, first, to put the human mind 
upon the track of successful investigation, and, secondly, to take it up 
where human science leaves it, and conduct it upward to other and 
higher knowledge, which science, unaided, is unable to reach.'' 

J* Li* R« 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Foreign Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

CanUllisi retictdiita, — A splendid specimen of this magnificent species 
was exhibited at a meeting of the London Horticultural Society, in May, 
by Mrs. Lawrence; it was accompanied with a note detailing its treat- 
ment. The best method has been to put the plant in the garden, and keep 
it in a cold pit, protected with glass, but without the application of heat. 
As soon as the frosts are gone the glass should be removed,^ and the 
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Elant left to take its chance. It was the finest specimen ever exhibited 
efore the Society. (Hort. Jour,) [This plant cannot be so managed 
in this country, owint^ to our intense cold winters; but it offers some 
new hints respecting its growth. We have always thought that it re- 
quired a stronger soil than the C. jap6nica and its varieties, and consid- 
erable pot room; and the above remarks coincide with our views. The 
plants should, also, be grown to a good size before they are allowed to 
produce flowers; too frequently tfiey are seriously injured, by letting 
several flower-buds remain upon a small plant; the consequence is, that 
they receive a check, which it takes them a long time to recover. This 
species is also impatient of heat. — Cond.'] 

Boiling Seeds previous to Planting. — Some notice will be found at 
p. 109 of some experiments tried upon the vegetation of seeds, by 
steeping them in water at the boiling temperature. Dr. Lindley has 
communicated to the Horticultural Society the result of an experiment 
tried by him in boiling seed, and the effects in advancing vegetation. 
The experiment had been tried by Sir John Herschcl, and subseijuently 
confirmed by Professor Henslow, of Cambridge, and the results m each 
case were the same. Dr. LindJey exhibited a pot in which seeds of the 
acacia had been sown by Mr. Palmer of Bromley, after being subjected 
to different periods of boiling, which were obtained from Capt. Smith 
of Bedford. Those which had been boiled five minutes had come up 
in thirteen days; for three minutes, in fourteen days; for one minute, 
in sixteen days; whilst some which had not been boiled had not made 
their appearance at the time the communication was read. This will 
be interesting to the horticulturist, as pointing out a method to germi- 
nate seeds which it has heretofore been impossible to make grow. 
{Hort. Jour,) 

Clidntkus punUeus, — This new and splendid plant was exhibited 
at many of the various horticultural and floricultural societies through- 
out the kingdom last sprinjr. At the ShefiSeld Horticultural Society a 
beautiful specimen was exhibited twelve feet high, ild,) In the Maga^ 
zine of Botany it is stated that this splendid plant is found to succeed 
admirably well when trained against an open wall, with a slight pro- 
tection during winter. A plant has stood out, two successive winters, 
in the nursery of the Messrs. RoUissons of Tooting; and although the 
shoots have been slightly injured by the early frosts, it has grown luxu- 
riantly, and flowered, the past summer, in its greatest possible perfec- 
tion. Mr. Paxton states that it must make a '' most charming feature" 
in a collection of ornamental climbing plants. The clianthus will not, 
however, in all probability, bear the same treatment in this country, 
(unless in the Southern States,) as our winters are so much more se- 
vere than in Britain. As soon as the plants become more common, it 
may be well to make a trial; it is a native of New Zealand, and, with 
careful protection, until the plant attains a good size and becomes woody, 
it may then be able, with the ordinary protection of other vines, to live 
through the winter. Wistaria Consequ^a was once considered ten- 
der; but it stands out in New York without the least protection what- 
ever. At any rate, the clianthus will be a valuable plant to train to a 
back wall of a conservatory or j^reen-faouse, where its blossoms would 
be one of the most gorgeous objects imaginable. 

It has been recommended to grow the clianthus in peat soil; but Mr. 
Paxton observes that a longer acquaintance with the habit of this beau- 
tiful plant has convinced cultivators that it will not thrive well (as once 
thought,) in peat soil; but, on the contrary, requires a good rich loam, 
with a portion of well rotted manure incorporated, as peat soil is best 
adapted for plants of a hard woody habit and slow growth; while such 
as grow luxuriantly, and are rather of a succulent habit, (like the cli- 
anthus,) require a stronger and more nutritious soil, and a great supply 
of water during the summer season. — Cond, r " ^ ^ ^ I ^ 
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Art. II. Domeatie Notices, 

New York Horticulture^ Society. — I am sorry to inform you that we 
shall not have any Horticultural Exhibition this season. It is a dis- ' 

frace to our city. Whilst the Societies in Baltimore, Washington, 
'hiladelphia, and Boston, are displaying to their fellow-citizens the 
beautiful as well as useful products of their gardens, the New Yorkers 
are so eat up with avarice and immorality, that they cannot afford to 
patronize a horticultural exhibition, even when the tickets are put at 
twelve and a half cents each. This is not on account of hard times, 
for we have now six theatres open every evening, (and a few weeks 
ago we had two more, and a circus, in full play,) and they are all crowd- 
eci. For these five years we have not had an exhibition that has been 
of any pecuniary advantage to the Society, but rather a loss; last year 
we had a heavy loss, it bemg quite a failure: people were so engaged 
in the engrossing of fictitious wealth, that they had not time to admire 
the beauties of nature, except in so far as building lots, composed of 
solid rock, or covered with water, were concerned. At our annual 
election, (which requires but thirteen persons to make a c|iiorum, to 
vote,) we could only muster ten, so that our Society is virtually de- 
funct. We make a last effort to-morrow night. — Yours, J. H., Sept.y 
1837. [We regret to learn that such a sad state of things exists with 
our horticultural brethren in New York. It should not lie. A Society, 
with Dr. Torrey at its head, the fine rooms of the Lyceum of Natural 
History to exhibit in, and located in a city abounding with fine gardens 
and amateur gardeners, is deserving of a better fate. We hope that 
the " last effort" has succeeded, and that the New York Horticultural 
Society, the first established in the country, will yet exert that powerful 
influence which its first founders anticipated. — CondA 

Hipp6phae rhamnoldes fertilized by the Shephiraisi, — We are not 
aware that this shrub has ever fruited m this country, and presume that 
as it is dcecous, the staminate variety has never been introduced. A 
specimen about six feet high, in this garden, situated in the immediate 
neighborhood of the staminate plant of Sheph^rdta ars^ntea, has a single 
branch now loaded with yellow succulent fruit, considerably larger than 
the Buffalo berry. The pistillate flowers have been produced tor some 
seasons past; but as the pistillate plant of Sheph^rditf stood betnreen it 
and the staminate one, the Hipp6phae has not probably been fertilized 
but by the*excess of pollen formed the present season. Of course hy- 
brids will be produced, and it proves how strongly the two genera are 
related, which may indeed be mferred, also, from the fact that the Shep- 
herd ta was formerly called H. arg^ntea. Are any of your readers m 
po^ession of the staminate variety of H, rhamnoides.^ 

H. rfaamnoides, commonly called Sea buckthorn, appears to us, from 
its abundance of thorny branches and close rapid irowth, to be well 
calculated for a hedge, Loudon says, (Ency, of Plants,) the berries 
are much eaten by the Tartars; and the fishermen of the Gulf of Both- 
nia prepare a rob from them which imparts a grateful flavor to fresh 
fish. Every partof the plant abounds in a good yellow dye. — A J. D,, 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, N F., Sept., 1837. 

The yellow Locust, RobtnisL FseudacHtcia, — The cultivation of this 
most useful and beautiful tree has been attempted, with various success, 
in different parts of the Union. In man^ districts it is so liable to the 
attacks of the borer', that the wood is quite useless for timber, and even 
the trees themselves have an unsightly appearance; while in others 
they are perfectly sound, and of the finest growth. The attack of this 
insect appears to us to depend in a great measure upon the luxuriance 
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or feebleness of the growth of the tree, and not to be the cause of it; for in 
situations where the soil is well adapted, and the trees are vigorous, they 
are seldom attacked, except in the lateral branches, while in cold, clayey, 
or even warm heavy loams, the growth is so weak and slow that the tree 
is exposed to all the ravages of the borer. In the deep sandy loam of 
Dutchess County, N. Y., this tree attains its utmost perfection. Speci- 
mens of it are now growing at Cedar Grove, the beautiful residence of 
J. P. DeWint, Esq., in that County, nearly ninety feet in height, and 
the usual averai^e of full grown trees (of which the lawn contains a 
great number,) is from sixty to ninetv feet. This situation is upon the 
east margin of the Hudson River, where the soil is a deep sandy loam. 
On the opposite shore the soil is a strong heavy loam, almost without 
sand, and the locust scarcely rises to the height of forty feet, and is 
much attacked by the insect. In soils where this tree thrives well it is 
the most profitable of all timber trees for cultivation. To the botanist 
its name Kobinta gives rise to the pleasing association of Jean Robin, 
herbarist to Henry IV, and author of Histoire des Plantes, 1660, who 
first introduced it into Europe. We observe, in the recent French 
journals, that the Paris perfumers, who are au fait at stealing the 
^lightest odor that floats on the summer breeze, have succeeded in ex- 
tracting from the locust blossoms a delicious perfume, which much re- 
sembles that of orange flowers, and is used for the same purposes. — Id, 



Art. III. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

Saturday, Jiug. 26/A, 1SS7 .--Exhibited. Fruits: From E. Vose, 
President of the Society, Shropshirevine, early Harvest, red Juneating, 
high-top sweeting and Williams's Favorite apples, (the latter very 
handsome.) From B. V. French, early Harvest apples, and handsome 
pears, the name unknown. From R. Manning, Fondante d'Ete, (sec- 
ond rate with Mr. Manning,) apple pear of the County of Essex, (dis- 
tinct from the pomme poire of Europe,) Rousselette hatif Cox and 
blanquette a longue queue pears, (sometimes called the Skinless, but 
diflerent:) also, early Harvest and bough apples, and black Morocco, 
reine Claude violette, and purple gage plums, (the former variety 
sweet, good and early.) From E. M. Richards, early red-streak, Lady 
Haley's nonsuch, red Juneatins, early bough, summer red Calville, 
Curtis's early striped, Bcnoni, Williams^s Favorite, and Shropshirevine 
apples; all fine specimens. From Abiel Coolidge, West Cambridge, 
fine gold of summer pears. From S. Pond, Royal de Tours plums, a 
fine variety. From James Brown, Boston, American filberts. 

Sept. 2d. — Exhibited, Flowers: From S. R. Johnson, about twenty 
specimens of dahlias, among which were Mrs. Wilkinson, Duchess of 
Buccleligh, Angelina, Cross's yellow. Countess of Beresford, and Cri- 
terion. From S. Sweetser, about twenty specimens of dahlias, some of 
which Were Napoleon, golden Sovereign, Venus, Metropolitan Calyp- 
so, Criterion and Glory. From J. Towne, Clara, Duke of Bedford 
and Queen Elizabeth. From J. Donald, gardener to M. P. Wilder, 
about forty specimens of dahlias, among which were Dodds's Mary, 
Conqueror of Europe, Gem, yellow Perfection, Queen Elizabeth, 
King of Beauties, Cfriterion, Juliet, Village Maid, Sir H. Fletcher, 
golden Sovereign, sulphurea elegans, AnolTo, Exemplar, Village Maid, 
Rosa superba, Red Rover and Contender. From Hovey & Co., up- 
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wards of forty specimens of dahlias, among which were Princess Vic- 
toria, Dodds's Mary, and Mary Queen of Scots, Conqueror of Europe, 
sulphurea elegans, Lavinia, purple Perfection, Rosa superba, Venus, 
Criterion, Lady of the Lake, HerniioDc, Croesus, Red Rover, Mrs. 
Broadwood, Angelina, Burgundy, Ariel, Paragon, Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh, Desdemona, Beauty of Dulwich, Countess of Sheffield, Sir H. 
Fletcher, Beauty of Camberwell, and Clio; also, several large bouquets. 
From S. Walker, several varieties of dahlias, among others Augusta, 
Countess of Liverpool, Wilmot's Superb, and Agrippina; also, fine 
bouquets of cut flowers. From Messrs. Winship, dahlias of many 
kinds, and other flowers. From T. Mason, bouquets and dahlias. 

Fruit: Large red and green sweetings and Lady Haley's nonsuch ap- 
ples, from E. Vose. Red Astracan, Agrise, Von Rezina, (beautiful) 
and another variety of apple, the name unknown; al^o. Skinless, Blood- 
good, (fine and good,) and Windsor pears, and Orleans, Bleeker's 
gage, and By field plums, from R. Manning. Porter apples of fine 
size, from J. L. L^ F. Warren, Brighton. Vvilliams's Favorite apples, 
(elegant specimens;) also. Corse's Field Marshal and white gage and 
Orleans plums, from A. D. Williams. Large and small red crab and 
the amber crab apples; also, Bingham, Duane's purple. Flushing gage, 
blue gage, green gage and white gage plums, from S. Downer. 
High-top sweeting apples, from Hovey & Co. August Muscat pears, 
from E. M. Richards. Early Royal George peaches, (beautiful,) from 
T. Mason. Bolmar's Washmgton; (these were the most splendid spe- 
cimens we ever saw, one of them measuring seven inches in circum&r- 
ence,finely shaped and beautifully ripened ;) green gage and Flushing gage 
plums, (all good,) from S. R. Johnson. Seedling(?), Orleans, Bolmar's 
Washington, Duane's purple and white gage plums, from S. Pond. 
Figs from R. L. Emmons, Boston. Branches of Sheph^rdia arg^ntea, 
bearing ripe fruit, from the Messrs. Winship. 

A meetmg of the Society was held this day, at which the Executive 
Committee reported that they had procured a room for the use of the 
Society, pot only jfor the annual Exhibition alone, but for the perma- 
nent use of the Society, the place which the Society occupies at pre- 
sent not bein^ sufficiently large to enable the great number of persons 
who now visit the room to enter, or to allow of a fair display of the 
^reat number of flowers which are sent for exhibition. The room is 
in Tremoiit Row, No. 23, and is admirably adapted to the purposes of 
the Society. 

Sept, 9tk, — Exhibited. Flowers : From S. Sweetser, a great variety 
of dahlias, among which were Napoleon, golden Sovereign, Jackson's 
Rival, Bride, Desdemona, Duchess of Buccleugh, Criterion, Paris, 
Urania, Granta, Queen of dahlias, Countess of Liverpool, Paragon, 
and King of dahlias. From S. Walker, several fine large bouquets, 
and Springfield Rival, Augusta, Granta, Wilmot's Superb, and other 
dahlias. From Wm. Kenrick, bouquets of flowers. From S. R. 
Johnson, a great variety of dahlias, consisting, with others, of ApoUo, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, Augusta, Angelina, Duchess of Buccleugh, Red Ro- 
ver, Cross's vellow, and Criterion; also, fine specimens of Phl6x Drum- 
m6ndt, and the Parisian belle. Tea Hym^n^, and Jaune D^spr^s roses. 
From Jos. Breck & Co., asters, new dark coreopsis, zinnias, sweet 
peas, mnry golds, dahlias, and bou<joets. From Daniel Mclntyre, a va- 
riety of dahlias, among others Juliet, Exemplar, Stone's yellow perfec- 
tion, peerless white, Lilac perfection, Marquis of Northampton, Lord 
Liverpool, Gem, Ariel, Red Rover, Wells's Dictator, and Countess of 
Liverpool. From T. Mason, dahlias, roses and bouquets. From W. 
E. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, about forty varieties of dahlias, 
embracing many fine specimens, together with other flowers. From 
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Hovey & Co., upwards of a hundred yarieties of dahlias; among oth- 
ers were Princess Victoria, Mary Queen of Scots, Conquieror of Eu- 
rope, Mary, Mrs. Broadwood, Sulphurea elegans, Sir Henry Fletcher,* 
Warminster Rival, golden Sovereign, Lavinia, Red Rover, Angelina, 
Exemplar, Liberty, purple Perfection, Zarah, Enterprise, Ariel, Count- 
ess of Sheffield, Hermione, Star, Marchioness and CroBsus; also, fine 
large bouquets. From M. P. Wilder, about a hundred varieties of 
dahlias, among which were Conqueror of Europe, Contender, peerless 
white, Lady of the Lake, Angelina, Clara, Bride of Abydos, Ariel, 
Napoleon, ifolden Sovereign, Gem, Juliet, Exemplar, Criterion, Stone's 
yellow perfection, Rainbow, Lavinia, Paragon, and Duchess of Suth- 
erland; also, a fine collection of cut flowers of roses. From Messrs. 
Winship, dahlias, apd cut flowers of Astr&ntia mkjor, Lobeh'a specidsa, 
Fdnkta &lba, acacTas and annuals. From D. Murphy, bouquets of 
flowers. 

Fruit: Washington, Cushing and St. Ghislain pears and Porter apples, 
from S. Downer. Julienne pears and Benoni apples, from E. M. 
Richards. Williams's Bon Chretien pears, and Corse's Nota Bene 
plum, from E. Vose. August Muscat, Francreal d'Ete, orange Tu- 
lipe, Rostieza, sucre d'Hoyerswerda, and a variety of pear, the name 
unknown; also, green gage, old damask, Bingham, Bolmar's Washing- 
ton, long blue French, large red Thoulouse, Cooper's Imperial violet, 
Dana, Prince's Imperial gage and Elfrey plums, from R. Manning. 
Zerico and Warren sweeting apples, from J. Warren. Williams's 
Favorite, Porter, Hawthorndean, another variety of apple, the name 
unknown, and Williams's Bon Chretien pears, from J. Mackay. Two 
unknown kinds of pears, from John Breed of Belle Island. Smith's 
Orleans f)lums, and a variety without a name, from B. V. French. Bing- 
ham, white gage. Smith's Orleans, and Duane's purple plums, from S. 
Pond. Smith's Orleans and green gage plums, from J. S. Cabot, Sa- 
lem. A fine large plum, without a name, from A. D. Williams. 
White gage, Bolmar's Washington and Van Zandt plums, from S. R. 
Johnson; these specimens of the Washington were the finest we have 
ever seen: (Mr. Johnson's white gage and Prince's Imperial gage are 
identical.) From R. T. Paine, Esq., specimens of pears, the name 
unknown. 

The annual Exhibition of the Society took place on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 20th, 31st, 33d and 33d of Sep- 
tember, at the Society's new room, in Tremont Row. The arrange- 
ment of the stands for showing the plants and flowers, which, we un- 
derstand, have been put up with a vie w of remaining permanent, is very 
good, and reflects credit upon the special Committee under whose di- 
rection they were erected. The room is very spacious and well light- 
ed, and, saving that it is rather too low, is as good a one as could be 
procured, at a rent which would be within the Society's means at the 
present time. 

It was the intention of the General Committee of Arrangements to 
have procured a larger hall for the annual Exhibition, and Faneuil 
Rail was applied for, but could not be procured, on account of its pre- 
occupancy by the Charitable Mechanic Association, for their Exhibition 
and Fair, which took place at the same time. Had it been available, 
th6 show would have been the most extensive and magnificent that the 
Society has ever yet made. 

The Exhibition was, on the whole, most gratifying to the lovers 
of horticulture. The season has been favorable, and the quantity and 

2 utility of fruit, as well as the abundance of flowers, particularly of 
ahlias, far surpassed any previous exhibition. Of green-house, hot- 
house, and other plants, a large display could not have been expected^ 
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from the size of the room not adoiittmg of a great number without oc- 
cupying too much space. But such as were exhibited were exceedingly 
fine specimens. 

The weather was delightful during the whole Exhibition, and the 
room was crowded with all the taste and fashion of the city. So far as 
we have heard an expression of opinion, the present annual display has 
been one of the best got up, the most fully attended, and has afforded 
the greatest delight and satisfaction to the numerous visiters. The ex- 
hibitors of flowers and fruit seem also to have been unusually enthusi- 
astic. The specimens of dahlias were daily renewed and re-arranged, 
so that the last day of the Exhibition excelled, or fully equalled, the 
first. 

On Wednesday the 30th, at twelve o'clock, an Address was delivered 
before the members of the Society and the public, at the Swedenborsian 
Chapel, in Tremont Street. It was listened to by a very numerous and en- 
lightened audience, and the address, although upon a subject which, it 
would seem, has been exhausted, was replete with interesting and histori- 
cal information, occasionally animated by sparkling touches of wit. We 
shall probably have occasion to notice it at length hereafter. 

On Saturday, the closing day of the Exhibition, at half past two 
o'clock, the Committee of Arrangements sat down to a dinner, at Con- 
cert Hall. The dessert was supplied from the beautiful specimens of 
fruit exhibited. A large portion of the contributors of fruits and flow- 
ers, as well as the principal oflicers of the Society, were embraced in 
the Committee, ancl the occasion was one of great hilarity. We have 
never been present at any similar meeting when we were more highly 
delighted. The utmost harmony pt^vailed — toasts, |;lees and songs 
followed the dessert — and the company separated, late m the aflemooay 
with the anticipation of meeting again upon the return of another anni- 
versary. 

Before commencing with the report of the plants exhibited by the re- 
spective contributors, we should particularize a few. Two orange 
trees, (Citrus decumkna,) from the Hon. John Lowell, were the most 
conspicuous objects in the room. A fan palm, (ChamsBVops hilmilis,) 
from J. P. Cushing, was elegantly grown, and attracted great attention. 
A large sago plant, (Cycas revolSta,) from J. Lemist, Esq., added 
much to the display of plants. The silver tree, (Leucad^ndron arg^n- 
teum,) from the Botanic Garden, was highly ornamental. Two agaves, 
from the Messrs. Winship, were large and fine specimens. A yellow 
tea rose, in fine bloom, from Messrs. Hovey & Co., was universally ad- 
mired. The acacias of M. P. Wilder were remarkably well grown, 
and contributed greatly to the decoration of the room. Variegated holly 
and jErica col6rans, from J. D. W. Williams, were superb plants. 
Some ericas and other plants, from Mr. Towne, were also truly charm- 
ing. China asters, in pots, from S. Sweetser, added a gayness to the 
other plants, distributed, as they were, among them. Crdton saligna ( ?), 
from Dr. J. C. Howard, very fine. Ui^mea ^legans, from R. Murray, 
very singular. These we mention, as some of the most remarkable 
specimens. 

Flowers: From J. P. Cushing, Esq., ChamsVops hi^milis, Ardfsia 
crenul^ta, Stapdlta grandifldra, Ix6ra sp., Ktempferta sp., Treviriina 
coccinea, and some other plants. From the Hon. John Lowell, two 
fine orange trees, (Citrus Jecum^na,]) Erythrina picta, and salvias, in 
large pots. From T. Mason, L6tus jacoboe^us, Pethnia phoenicea, Eu- 
patortum odorktum, roses and other plants. From J. Towne, Gloxinta 
speci6sa, LiHtrU squarr6sa, Di6sma cili^ta, Jtfvrtus tomentdsa. Passer 
rma sp. and £rica col6rans, reg^rminans, tubiddra, and pub^scens mi- 
nor. From the Botanic Garden, Astrapee^a Wallichn, Cycas revolilta, 
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Fdchflta glob^Ba, Leucad^ndron arg^nteura, wSclLcia decdrrens, Beau- 
fdrtta decuss^ta, Mel&stoma, sp., &^.; a]so a fine collection of dahlias, 
among which the Duchess of Sutherland, Wilmot's Superb, Queen of 
dahlias and Countess of Liverpool, were very fine; passion flowers and 
roses were also shown by Mr. Carter. From Messrs. Winship, Ar- 
disia color^ta, •AsMpias «alicif61ia, Clematis flimmula, Erythrina Cri»- 
ta-ff&lli, Lonicera chm^nsis, Fdnkta ilba, Eug^nta austr^lis, dfl'triplex 
^ilimus, a fine specimen of Agkve americkna var. variej^kta, asters, 
dahlias, &c. &c. From J. A. Kenrick, a variety of fine dahlias, among 
which we noticed Gem, Napoleon, Red Rover, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Niobe, Stone's yellow Perfection, Jackson's rival yellow,. liJac Perfec- 
tion, King Otho, Lavinia and Queen Elizabeth. From S. H. Weld, 
Rozbury, a variety of dahlias. 

From J. D. "W. Williams, fine specimens of Erica co]6rans and Flex 
•iffquif^lium var. &lbo marginatum, and large myrtle and orange trees: 
also, fine double asters. From M. P. Wilder, a very fine collection of 
acacias, of upwards of a dozen species, all beautifully grown, and plants 
of the variegated holly, Photinia serrulkta, Magndlia fusr&ta, AlpSnia 
m^tans, pittosporums, neriums, camellias, oranges, myrdes, &c. &c.; 
also, a splendid collection of superb dahlias, containing, with others, 
the following:*— Conaueror of Europe, Mary, Marjf Queen of Scots, 
Mrs. Broadwood, Sulphurea elegans, golden Sovereign, Bride of Abv- 
dos, yellow Perfection, Angelina, Juliet, Hermione, Sir Henry Fletch- 
er, Gem, Ariel, Burgundy, Terecia, King of Fairies, Jackson's rival 
yellow, Lavinia, Marquis, Duke of Bedford, purple Perfection, Glory, 
Exemplar, Clara, Contender, Clio, Red Rover, Lady of the Lake, La- 
dy Fordwich, lilac Perfection, Star, Jupiter, Zarah and Criterion; cut 
flowers of Vall6ta purpilrea. From S. U. Johnson, a fine collection of 
dahlias, in which we noticed Angelina, Glory, Duchess of Buccleufi[b, 
Augusta, Queen Elizabeth, Polyphemus, Lady Fordwich, Gem, Crite- 
rion, Rainbow, Exemplar, Mrs. Wilkinson, Beauty of Caniberwell, 
Desdemona and Rosa superba; also, cut flowers of roses, and elegant 
specimens of Phl6x Drumm^ndt. From Dr. J. C. Howard, a fine 
plant of Cr5ton flabellif51ia. 

Froni Hovey & Co., a very superb collection of mas^ificent dahlias, 
embracing some rare and brilliant varieties^ the followm^ are the names 
of a few: — ^Widnall's Marchioness of Tavistock and Princess Victoria, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Conqueror of Europe, Dodds's Mary, Juliet, 
Sulpnurea elegans, Elphinstone's Mrs. Broadwood, purple Perfection, 
King of vellows and Rosa superba. Gem, Sir Henry Fletcher, Count- 
ess of Sheffield, golden Soverei^, Stone's yellow Perfection, War- 
minster Rival, Ariel, Selwood King, Zarab, Red Rover, Rose Incom- 
parable, Exemplar, Enterprise, Toward's Adventure, Angelina, Her- 
mione, Queen of scarlets, Lavinia, Star, Bride of Abydos, Croesus, 
King Otho, Beautjr of Dulwich, Liberty, Fisherton Rival, Niobe, Na- 
poleon, Venus, Criterion, Wheeler's Marchioness, Penelope, lilac Per- 
fection, Paragon, Burgundy, and Lady of the Lake; also, a beautiful 
plant of the yellow tea rose, with numerous blossoms expanded, Yiuca 
gloridsa, a large .^c^cia lophinthaand Eryiiirina Crista-g&lli; two very 
large bouquets, and fine specimens of the new dark coreopsis, Ferbena 
AubUtia, scarlet zinnias, petunias, MHidia spMndens, marygolds, clark- 
ias, and a great variety of^ superb double asters. From S. Sweetaer, a 
variety of fine dahlias, among which were Napoleon, Metropolitan Ca- 
lypso, Desdemona, Urania, Lavinia, Zarah, Glory, Jackson's rival, 
golden Sovereign, Hermione, Beauty of Cambridge, Paragon, Bride of 
Abydos, Criterion, King of dahlias, Venus, lilac Perfection, Mrs. Wil- 
kinson and Queenf of dahlias; also, two fine begonias and several pots 
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of fine double asters. From R. Murray of Waltharo, a beautifUl speci- 
men of Ht^mea ^legans. 

From Jos. Breck & Co., a variety of dahlias, with others the follow- 
ing: — Exemplar, Gem, Sylvestra, nival King, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Lavinia, Dennisi coccinea, Mrs. Wilkinson, Jackson's rival yellow, 
yellow Perfection, Metropolitan Calypso, Medusa and Queen of dahl- 
ias; also, specimens of mary^olds, zinnias, Ferb^na Aub]^t»a, scabi- 
ouses, gilias and seedling pansies. From D. Mclntyre, Cambridgeport, 
a fine collection of beautirul dahlias, among which were Sterling gold, 
golden Sovereign, Jackson's rival yellow, Kosa superba, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Mrs. Broadwood, Juliet, Ariel, Polyphemus, lilac Perfection, 
Angelina, purple Perfection, Red Rover, Gem, King Otho, black Aiax, 
Glory, Criterion, Mrs. Wilkinson, Bride of Abydos and Beauty of Dul- 
wich. From Wm. Wales, Dorchester, plants of the yellow and com- 
mon tea and Noisette Amie vibert roses, myrtles, Ferb^na vendsa, Al- 
oysia citriod6ra, &c. From J. Lemist, Esq., a splendid plant of C^cas 
revolt^ta and elegant specimens of £rica coldrans and Eugenia austr^ 
lis. Bouquets were coniributed by Wm. Kenrick, Jos. Balch, S. Walk- 
er, Hovey & Co., S. Sweetser, J. A. Kenrick, D. Haggerston, R. 
Murray, Wm. Miller, T. Mason, D. Murphy, Wm Wales, and others. 
From J. W. Russell, bouquets of sweet peas. 

Fruits : From R. Manning, thirty-four kinds of pears, some of them 
quite new; the names are as follows: — Jackman's melting. Jalousie, 
Naumkeag, Harvard, Pope's scarlet major, Saunders beurr^, beurr^ 
Colmar d'Automne, belle Lucrative, Dearborn's seedling, beurr^ von 
Marum, beurr^ Knox, Chair k dame. Julienne, green pearof Yair, Na- 
poleon, Marie Louise, Surpasse virgoulouse, Verte longue, Urbaniste, 
Figue de Naples, St. Ghislain, Summer rose. Vailed Franche, pastorale, 
Fulton, Styrian, Henry IV, Autumn superb, Wilkinson, beurr^ Bosc, 
beurr^ Spence, beurr^ Duval and Gloria pears; the three latter were 
exhibited for the first time in this country — the specimens were all fine, 
though many were, of course, unripe; also, new red crab and Swaar 
apples; German prune, greengage, French long blue. Diamond (good,) 
and Sharp's Emperor (Seautinilj plums. From E. Bartlett, fine spe- 
cimens or the Roi de Wurtemberg, Williams's Bon Chretien, Cushin^, 
Fulton and striped Doyenn^ pears; Hawthorndean, monstrous pi ppm 
and Gravenstein apples. From S. Dmvuer, a fine collection or fruit, 
viz. Iron, Duchess d^Anijoukrne, SiM^kcL Moorfowl egg, St. Ghislain, 
beurr^ Diel, Roi ih \V''urtetnlyer^, (i^ltgant specimens,) Andrews, 
Bleeker's meadow, Urhajiiftie, Bozi Vnct, Passe Colmar, Washington, 
Lewis, Harvard, Fuiion and Dbc pofir^; pumpkin sweeting. Lady, Por- 
ter, Nonsuch, River. Siiitz«uLerg, Pear main, Rhode Island greening. 
Sea ver sweeting, and ^elbw and feil rr^jb apples; rareripe peaches — 
all fine. From E. Vose, ?U|u?rb hpeeini-os or pears, apples, &c., viz. 
Passe Colmar, Ea^^ter, Ij^utre, WiJluimi^-s Bon Chretien, Roi de Wur- 
temberg, Napoleon, UfbanistOj AjBdrew>, Lewis, Wilkinson and Ber- 
gamotte de la Penticoie [iVAw.^i Liuly Hak-y's nonsuch apples, remarka- 
bly superior; grosse Mignonne peaches, from open air culture, beau- 
tiful. 

From B. V. French, Archduke of Austria, Tillington, Urbaniste, 
Williams's Bon Chretien and Bleeker's meadow pears; Ruggles, River, 
Porter, Dutch codlin, monstrous pippin, yellow bellflower, garden 
striped and Siberian crab apples; Smith's Orleans and Coe's (xolden 
Drop plums. From E. M. Richards, Verte lonj^ue, Seckel and Grise 
bonne pears; summer pearmain, Benoni, Wilhams's Favorite, red 
Juneating, sunomer gilliflower, Hawthorndean,. Orange sweeting, and 
other sorts, of apples; several varieties of peaches. From Thomas 
Mason, black Hamburgh, St. Peter, white and golden Chasselas and 
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Lombardy grapes: Elrusre, Brugnon, and Broomfield nectarines; Royal 
Kensington and Royal George peaches. From £. Breed, Seckel, Koi 
de Wurtemberg, Swan's Egg and Williams's Bon Chretien pears; black 
Hamburgh grapes. From "S. Pond, Julienne, Bon Chretien and An- 
drews pears; Violette Imperatrice plums. From Hamilton Davidson, 
Charlestown, Rousselette de Rheims and Williams's Bon Chretien 
pears; also, muskmelons and Siberian crab apples. By Judge Heard, 
Watertown, nisset apples of the growth of 1836. From Mrs. T. 
Bigelow, lemons and oranges from her green-house, rareripe peaches 
and French apples, the name lost. From T. Willott, a basket of fruit, 
containing Roi de Wurtemberg and Williams's Bon Chretien pears; 
black gilliflower, York russet, Baldwin and blue pearmain apples; also, 
rareripe peaches and green fleshed melons. From A. Mitchell, Nan- 
tucket, black Hamburgh and white Chasselas grapes, ^rom a vine, the 
branch of which that produced the fruit having been girdled; they were 
very handsome. From Jacob Tidd, two clusters of the white Nice 
grape, one weighing six and a half and the other four pounds. 

From D. Haggerston, gardener to J. P. Gushing, Esq., a grape vine 
in fruit, in a pot, and two pine apples in pots, each finely grown and su- 
perior specimens; also, white Frontignac, white Chasselas, and black 
Hamburgh grapes. From W. H. Cowan, gardener to the Hon. T. H. 
Perkins, the following varieties of grapes: — black Cluster, black Fron- 
tignac, Frankindale, black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, white 
Frontignac, grizzly Frontignac, Syrian, white and golden Chasselas; 
also. President, George IV, Hill's Madeira, Freestone heath, new Roy- 
al George and Noblesse peaches; red Roman, Elruge and Broomfield 
-nectarines; all the nectarines were very fine. From R. Ward, Roxbu- 
ry, Seckel and Williams's Bon Chretien pears, and fine peaches, and 
white gage plums. From D. Murphy, Roxbury, black Hamburgh grapes; 
also, Williams's Bon Chretien and Dearborn's seedling pears and white 
Maenum Bonum and Smith's Orleans plums. From J. D. W. Williams, 
WiUiams's Bon Chretien pears. From Dr. S. A. ShurtlefiT, Tremont ^nd 
Clingstone peaches. From J. A. Kenrick, Mogul summer and Wil- 
liams's Bon Chretien pears; also, Baldwin, Hubbardston nonsuch, 
Kenrick's red autumn, Fen-sapsons and pumpkin sweeting apples; rare- 
ripe and other peaches. From S. Phipps, Dorchester, nectarines. 
From Meiisrs. Winship, clusters of the Buffalo berry, (Sheph^rdia,) 
and fruit of the Passiflora ^dulis. 

From S. R. Johnson, white Fmntinfrinp and xvhiio Chasselas irrapes, 
from the open garden; also, whiu^ ^^g*"" plums* Frum James Hunne- 
well, Charlestown, sweet water timJ tsiihella grapei. From Wm. Oli- 
ver, Esq., Brocas bergamotte, St. Ght^^bin nttf] Sorkel pears. From 
S. Sweetser, Mogul summer pffirs. From Wr B, Sweet, pears, apples 
and plums. From A. McLent]:iM, ifardener lo Wm. Pratt, fine speci- 
mens of black Hamburgh grapr^, nnd ^reen flesherl melons. From J. 
Brown, Concord, purple Detrvjit upnT(.-8, Frtim J. Warren, Weston, 
American nonpareil and African apples, Fnim A* D. Williams, Wil- 
liams's early pears and Orleant^ ai]i)lo^. From J. T, Wheelright, Bon 
Chretien, pound and Doyenn^ blanc pears; also, York russet apples 
and peaches. From J. Hill, West Cambridge, a variety of peaches. 
From J. Rayner, Esq., Boston, Doyenn^ blanc pears. From Dr. J. C. 
Howard, Sweetwater and black Hamburgh grapes, from the open air. 
From J. Newhall, New Ipswich, N. H., ripe figs. From J. L. L. F, 
Warren, Seckel pears; also, Lady, Porter, golden russet, Seek-no-fur- 
thcr, Joseph sweeting and Siberian crab apples; Royal Kensington and 
Warren's native peach. From Prof. J. L. Russell, high-top sweeting 
apples. From A. Cushing, Hingham, long stem apples. From D. 
Cushing, a pear from a tree a century old. From J. Deane, Mansfield, 
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Wine, pumpkin sweet, Seek-no-further, Hayboy, superb sweet and 
spice sweeting apples, (the three latter very fine;) also, peaches. 

From Jos. Batch, Esq., Williams's Bon Chretien and Gushing pears; 
seedling peaches, (very fine.) From J. Mackay, Weston, Seckel pears, 
and Pearmain, Hawthorndeaa, ^elegant,) Williams's Favorite ana Por- 
ter apples. From E. Hathorne, cream apples. From E. P. Harts- 
horn, Boston, Sweetwater grapes. 

Vegetables: From J. L. L. F. Warren, fine tomatoes and a large Sa- 
voy cabbage. From B. V. French^ sugar beets and autumnal marrow 
squash. From Hovey & Co., Walker's long cucumber. From J. 
Breed) Belle Isle, Valparaiso squash, (weighing eighty pounds.) From 
Mrs. T. Bigelow, Medford, seven years pumpkin. From J. Gardener, 
turnip cabbages above ground. From J. M. Ives, Salem, autumnal 
marrow squashes. From C. Ford, seven years' pumpkin. From E. 
Vose, acorn squash. From T. Mason, Lima squashes. From H. Da- 
vidson, cticumbers. From Jona. Warren, Hercules' club gourd. From 
A. H. Safford, Cambridge, Valparaiso squash. From S. Pond^ au- 
tnmnal marrow squash. 



Art. IV. Ftdton Market, New York. 

Vegetables: Potatoes, per bushel: common, 81 to 5(^cts; sweet, 75 
ctfl. to $1. Turnips, per bushel, 37^ to 50 cts. Beets: long blood, per 
bushel, 63 to 75 cts; turnip blood, per bunch, 3 cts. Parsnips, per 
bimch, 6 cts. Carrots, per bushel, 75 cts. Beans, per half peck: cran- 
berry, l^i cts; Limas, 15 cts. Onions, per bushel: white, 63^ cts to 
$1; red, 75 cts. Radishes, per doz. bunches, 12^ cts. Leeks, per doz. 
bunches, 35 cts. 

Cabbages, per dozen, 35 to 75 cts. Brocoli, per dozen, 50 to 75 cts. 
Lettuce, per dozen, 35 cts. Celery, per bunch, 13^ cts. Peppers, per 
hundred: souash, 50 cts; Cayenne, 15 to 25 cts. Endive, per dozen, 
35 cts. Indian corn, per dozen, 13^ cts. Melongenas, each, 6 to 15 
cts. Tomatoes, per half peck, 37^ cts. Gherkins, for pickling, per hun- 
dred, 15 to 35 cts. Squashes: summer bunh, per dozen, 35 cts; winter 
crookneck, per dozen, 50 to $1.35. Pumpkins, each, 8 to 13i| cts. Pars- 
ley, per bunch, 3 cts. 

Fruit: apples, per barrel: common, $1.50; fall pippins, $3; green- 
ings, $3. Pears, per half peck: beurr^, 35 cts; bergamotte, 35 cts; 
virgoulouse, $1; Seckel, 75 cts. to $1; Bon Chretien, 35 to 50 cts. 
Peaches, per half peck: rareripes, 50 cts. to $1; other sorts, $1 to $1.35. 
Plums, per half peck: Damsons, d7i to 50 cts; green gages, 63^ to $1. 
egg, $1; prune, 50 cts; common, 37} to 50 cts. Grapes, per pound: 
black Hamburgh, black cluster and sweetwater, 31 to 50 cts. each; Isabel- 
la, 13i| cts. Muskmelons, 3 to 13^ cts. each; Watermelons, 6 to 35 cts. 
each. Blackberries, 19 per quart. Cranberries, per half peck, 37j| to 
50 cts. Cocoanuts, each, 6 to 9 cts. Oranges and other fruits remain 
about the same. 

Remarks. — The market continues to be well, supplied with all the 
necessary vegetables, which, generally, are of good quality. Potatoes 
have advanced a little. Cabbages have declined: brocoli is not very 
plentiful, nor of the best quality: Indian corn is nearly done. Fruit, 
with the exception of apples, is not very abundant. Peaches are enor- 
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Fanevil Hall Market. 



mously high, and good ones are not very plentiful. Plums are not very 
abundant, but are generally good, and bring high prices, as do the finer 
sorts of pears. Of grapes the supply is moderate, but about equal to 
the demand, and sell at reasonable prices. Melons are good, ana a fair 
supply. Apples are abundant and good.'—Fourf, J. H., SepL 23, 1837. 



Art. V. Faneuil Hall Market. 



RooU, Tubers, ^c. 
Potatoes, new : 

^p-. I?L'K:::: 

Onions: 

red, per bunch 

white, per boabel,. ..... 

Beets, new, per bushel,. . . . 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . 

Shallots, per pound, , 

Garlic, per pound, , 



From 

llcts 



1 00 1 25 
40 60 



To 

»cts. 



Cabbagea, Salada, ^c. 

GabbaffM, per doien : 

Ear^ 

Savoys 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocolis, each, 

Lettuce, per bead, 

Beans, shelled, per quart: 
Common, 



Sieva, 

Green com, per dozen: 

Sweet, 

Celery, per root, 

Peppers, per pound 

Cucumbers for pickling, him*d 
Tomatoes, per half peck, . . 

Sfpuuhu and Pumpkiiu, 
Squashes, per pound: 

Autumnal marrow 

Lima, 

Winter crookneck, 

Pumpkins, each, 



1 25 

1 25 

60 
20 

4 
1 26 
76 
60 
12 
20 
14 



m 

60 
12i 

\^ 

3 

10 
26 
26 

4 
20 



a 

2 

u 

12i 



1 60 
60 

1 60 
60 
76 
26 

6 
1 50 

75 



60 

76 
26 
25 

4 

12 



12i 

6 

26 

26 



20 



Fruits, 
Apples, dessert : 

Connecticut sweets, pr bush. 

Pumpkin sweetings, prbuah. 

Porters, per bushel. 
Pears: 

Capiaumont, per dozen^ . . . 

Andrews, per dozen, 

Fulton, per half peck, 

Seckel, per half peck 

St. Michael, 

Bartlett, per dozen, 

Plums, per quart: 

Damsons, 

Conmwn, 

Large black, 



Peaches, {^J hSf"ii^,!.".; 

Watermelons, each, , 

Miiskmelons, each, 

Citron melons, forpreserTee,ea 

BarbeiTies, per bushel, 

Pine-apples, each, 

Girapes, (bol-bouse) per pound: 

Black Hamburgh,.. . . . 

While Chasselas, 

Isabellas, 

Cucumbers, perdozai,. . . 

Cranberries,{P:j^t?: 



o-g.s,(p:,rfe:; 



Lemons,{{^'^*«^" 



From! To 

^cts.'^cts. 



1 60 
76 
1 00 
1 25 
1 60 

26 
25 
37i 
1 00 
75 



20 
17 
26 
25 
S7i 
12i 
12i 
8 
60 
12i 

60 
871 
124 
6 
60 
37i 



2 00 
1 60 

1 25 

2 00 
37^ i 

1 60 



per dozen,. 
Cocoannts, each, .... 
Shaddocks, each,. 



w»'-'«».{?sa.::::: 

Almonds, (sweet,)per poundr. 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 



2 60 

25 

200 

25 

6 

26 

400 

2 26 

12 

4 

8 



60 

76 

25 

25 

1^ 

75 

25 

76 

60 

8 

1 75 

50 



8 00 

1 ^ 

2 60 

%' 

A 60 
250 
14 
6 
6 



Remarks. — ^The weather during the present month, up to this date, 
has been cool: no rain has fallen^ and, with the previoas dry state of 
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the soil, the ground is much dryer than we have known it any'previous 
autumn, for some years. It is nearly two months since anyjrain fell 
which did any good to the earth; consequently some crofw have suffer- 
ed, though generally, we believe, they have not been injure(}; corn, 
beans, squashes, &c., have ripened much better than if the ground had 
been saturated with wet, and the plants kept in a more active state of 
vegetation. Late crops of potatoes have probably suffered the most: 
turnips planted late will not be of very large size. In the country and 
vicinity grass feed is remarkably short — in some light soils completely 
dried up. Light frosts have been experienced in some cold localities, 
butwe oelieve have not done much injury. 

Potatoes come in rather slower than usual at this season, undoubtedly 
from the cause above mentioned; prices have, however, fallen since our 
last: larffe shipments have been made for the Southern market: sweet 
come to hand in tolerable quantities, and very good. Beets and carrots 
are abundant and very fine. Horseradish begins to come in. Cabbages, 
of the earlier kinds, are plenty, but Drumheads have not yet been re- 
ceived : the appearance now is that they will not be so large as usual. 
Cauliflowers and brocolis come to hand in quantities to supply all de- 
mand ; some of the latter were the finest we have ever seen, weighing from 
four to six pounds each. Lima and sieva beans are very scarce. Celery 
comes in now of excellent quality. Peppers rather scarce and prices 
higher, as are also cucumbers for pickling. Squashes of all sorts are 
abundant: the autumnal marrows are now to be found in the market; 
this id a superb sauash: Limas are also very good this year. 

Fruit is generally plentiful; Porter apples are exceedingly beautiful 
this year: common sorts are abundant. Pears were never so abundant, 
nor the market supplied with such fine varieties — beautiful Capiaumonts, 
{so called,) Andrews, Fultons, &c.; these sorts, two years since, could 
only be bousrht by the dozen — they are now to be had in almost any 
Quantity. Plums, of some kinds, are yet to be had. Peaches raised in 
tne vicinity of Boston, have been received, though not in very large 
-quantities, but they have been very fine: New York peaches also come 
to hand. Watermelons scarce and poor. Pine-apples scarce. Grapes 
quite abundant; Isabellas not quite ripe. Cranberries are received in 
abundance, and considerable quantities have been shipped already. — 
Yoursy M. r,, Boston, Sept. 22, 1837. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR OCTOBER. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Or ape vines, in the green-house or grapery, will now continue to 
need some attention: as soon as all the fruit is cut, the main shoots for 
producing fruit the next season should be pruned of all laterals, so as 
to leave straight smooth canes, unless the object is to train them on the 
spur system. All dead, yellow or half dried leaves should be picked 
from the plants, and the shoots tied in, at a good distance from each 
other, that they may have all the benefit of the sun and air, to ripen 
well. Isabella vines, in the open air, may be divested of some of tneir 
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leaves, bo that the sun's rays may ripen their fruit. Prune the viaev, 
now, of the superfluous wood. 

Fruit trees may be transplanted with safety this month. 

Raspberry vines, gooseberry and currant bushes, may be also trans- 
planted with safety. 

Strawberry plants, for forcing, may be repotted, if in too small pots^ 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias: as soon as the frost has destroyed the dahlias, a little earth 
should be drawn over the crowns of the roots. The tops should not 
be cut off, as it has a tendencv to make the roots start afresh. If se- 
vere frosts occur towards the latter part of the month, the roots should 
be taken up. 

Hyacinths may be planted this month; though early in November is. 
a preferable time. 

Tulips may be planted from the first of this month to the end of No- 
vember. 

Roses, not repotted before, may be shifted now. 

Cactus cuttings may be now put in with success. 

Lilies may now be planted with success. 

Paonies: no better time could be chosen to separate and remove 
these plants. 

Perennial plants may be removed with safety. 

Oxalises: the fall flowering kinds should be immediately potted r 
winter blooming sorts may be also potted. 

Gladioluses^ ixias, sparaxises, 6rc. may now be potted and placed in 
a frame. 

Mignonette, in pots, should be carefully watered. 

Stocks, planted in August, should be placed in a frame, where they 
may be protected through the winter. 

Sehizanihuses,^ sown in August, and potted into thumb pots is 
September, may be repotted this month. 

Geraniums may be propagated with success in a green-house or 
parlor. 

Ericas may be repotted now, if they require it: pot ofl" cuttingn that 
are rooted. 

Camellias: all the plants should, on their removal to thefreen-house, 
have a top-dressing with proper soil, with the addition of more sand 
than usual. Wash and syringe the plants, and clear them from all in- 
sects. If any plants want repotting, it may now be done. 

Erythrina Crista-galli : plants which flowered in September should 
be cut down, and kept dr^ till November; if then repotted and put in a 
stove they will bloom again. 

Azalea cuttings, put in in June, may now be potted off. 

Seeds of rocket larkspurs, Chryseis crocea, coreopsis, and other har- 
dy annuals, should be sown in patches or beds the latter part of the 
month; the plants will bloom earlier and finer than if sown in the 
spring. 

AU plants intended for the green-house should be removed into it this 
month. Let it be well cleaned and all insects destroyed before they are 
put in. Water carefully at this season. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Akt. L EstallissemerU Geographique dt Bruxelles^ fondi en 
1836. Par J. F. Vandermaekn. By X. 

A PAMPHLET has lately fallen into our hands, purporting to 
be a view of an establishment in Belgium, dedicated to the va- 
rious branches of natural history. Corresponding to the extent 
and grandeur of the other departments of the study of nature, 
the green-house, conservatory, stove and botanic garden have re- 
ceived due consideration. We quote from a description of the 
same. 

Cfreeti'howe. — In the first section was a magnificent collection 
of three hundred varieties of Camellia, among which were some 
recently obtained, and of very great value. The collection of 
pelargoniums, above five hundred in number, comprising the dis- 
tinct species, with varieties and hybrids, is, without dispute, one 
of the most beautiful and complete in the country. Four hun- 
dred varieties of Bengal roses, of great luxuriance; other col- 
lections, not less important, among which we mention JRhodo- 
d6ndron arb6reum, of which we counted seventeen new varie- 
ties raised from seed, grown in Belgium, and which flowered for 
the first time in the beginning of the year 1835, of such beau^ 
that M. Vandermaelen intends to publish them, with plates. A 
plant of ^raucdria exc61sa, of great height, ^raucAria brasili- 
6nsis, Melaleiica, Eucalyptus, Metrosid^ros, B4nksta, and a 
group of other plants, of great interest and of very great height, 
produced a magnificent effect m winter, in this compartment. 

Contiguous is a large stove, in the borders of which were 
Cary6u ilrens, Chams'tops palmiita [?], hikmitis and other spe- 
cies; PhoB'tiix clactylifera, Jh'ica riibra, Zkmia lanugindsa, 8&c- 
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cbarum officinkrum, three species of Musa, Coccoloba micros- 
tdchya, pub6scens, punctata, uvifera, excoriita, two Lant^na 
rubra, one of which was very large, several plants of Lant^na 
chin^nsis; Ardisia paniculata; Urania speci6sa; Calamus niger; 
ChamaeYops flexilis, some new arums, superb specimens of Ix- 
ora; Pothos cordita; BromeHa Kardtas, with fruit more thao 
eight inches diameter, several plants of Panddnus odoratissima^ 
two of great size; twenty or more of the Zkmia, of which Z. 
horrida was four feet high and thirty nine-inches circumference; 
nearly all the species of Strelitzia and one very large specimen 
of S. Juncea; Croton pictus, discolor, &c; Passiflora al^ta, 
princeps, glauca, &c. &c. Dracae^na brasiliensis, picta, termi- 
nklis, paniculkta, dr^co, the latter above twelve feet high, and 
which, in 1834, produced a panicle four feet long, with several 
fertile flowers and a great quantity of seed; Cocos nucifera, Elk- 
te sylv6stris; Thrinax parvi flora; Coffea ar&bica, JSuphorbia 
latifolia; several very large plants of Crinum am&bile; Crinuro 
sckbrum, Brousonneti, and a great many new and rare ones, seat 
from Brazil, by M. Crabbe, in 1834; JWyrtus Piminta^ Al^tris 
frigrans, Phylldnthus grandiflorus; JPicus citrifdlia, el&stica, 
|>opulif61ia, &c., T^mus, species unknown, of enormous dimen- 
sions, from Mexico; Cycas revoluta, two specimens, very 
large; a variety of Astrapae^a Wallichw, with white flowers, 
from twelve to fifteen feet high; Astrapae^a pub^scens; Cycas 
circinklis; two Cdctus [Cereus] speciosissimus, one of which, 
in 1835, produced seventy or eighty flowers; a collection of six- 
ty species and varieties of •dmarylii^, Littae^a geminifl6ra, which 
flowered in 1834, having a stem twelve feet long, and covered 
with more than twelve hundred flowers; an unknown species of 
Ardisia, from Brazil; Dill^nia speciosa; the different species of 
Mimdsa and of Theophrasta; a great number of other splendid 
plants, besides a large shrub, in appearance belonging to the Mat- 
vkceae or to some kindred family, raised from seed brought from 
Brazil in 1814 or 1815. 

A small stove also contains a multitude of rare plants: espe- 
cially would we mention a numerous collection of the Orchidk- 
ceae, which on flowering exhibited several new species, and in 
some instances new genera, from the latter of which M. Du- 
mortier has established Mael^nta paradoxica, a merited tribute to 
the zeal of the proprietor of these gardens. 

The collection of succulent plants in this stove contributes in 
no small degree to its value. The Cacti are not less than three 
hundred. The Cereus are scarcely less numerous; among these, 
several C. senilis of great rareness; an hybrid Epiphyllum, ob- 
taified, by M. Vandermaelen, from the fecundation of Cereus 
speciosissimus with the pollen of Epiphyllum Ackerm&ni; Me- 
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sembryantheiDuro, Opuntia, £uph6rbta, Stap^lm, .^loe, &c. &c. 
complete this rich collection. 

We were particularly struck with a very large Strelitzia regi- 
D8S which was in flower in the sanne house; with two individuals 
of S. spathul^ta, one of S. augusta, and an S. humilis; several 
crinums; eight species of Ziraia; .Srica borbonica; Panddnu9 
Amersit, very rare; Bonap&rtea gracilis; a species of Tilldnd- 
sia, which flowered for the first time in 1835; 2*imus elephant- 
ipes, twenty-five inches in diameter; Phoe^nix paludosa; several 
Cal&nthe, sp., received directly from China, in 1834, and Cle- 
rod6ndron of great variety. 

We principally noticed, in the small green-house, twenty spe- 
cies of the genus Mimosa, eight of genus Protea, three of genus 
B&nksta, ten of genus H'dkea, eleven of genus Dry^ndra, twelve 
of genus Di6sma; seven of Melaleuca; nine of Metrosid^ros; 
three of £pimedium from Japan. 

The entire collection under glass embraces about fifteen thou- 
sand plants. 

The garden is not less rich in rare acclimated plants and in 
foreign trees and shrubs. We noticed a superb lot of paeonies, 
of which more than two hundred seedlings had not even flower- 
ed; a great number of i2hodod6ndron, Azalea and Magn61ta, 
forming dense thickets, covered, during the summer, with a pro- 
fusion of flowers; Kalmuz, Lonicera, Andromeda, many species 
of ./SB'sculus, twenty-eight species of Phl6x, eighty-eight of .fl's- 
tor, twenty-five of iSaxifraga, twenty-five of iSedum, &c. &c., 
with many varieties of dahlias, spiraeas, campanulus, irises, che- 
lones, veronicas, valerianas, Querci of the United States, twen- 
ty-four species of jPrdxinus, great number of Catdlpa^ Lirio- 
d6ndron, Pyrus japonica, and a multitude of others too numerous 
for detail. 

M. F. Vandermaelen has not confined himself to fastidious deco- 
ration, but aims to form a garden for the naturalization of plants 
and of botany, and which should be entirely devoted to the study 
of that delightful science; the plants are arranged in a picturesque 
manner, after the sexual system of Linnaeus. An aquarium in 
the garden is intended for aquatic plants, and a place has been 
reserved for an arrangement of plants by natural families. The 
founder of this school of botany has engaged a learned professor, 
M. Scheidweiler, who gives, twice a week, gratuitous lectures 
in botany and vegetable physiology. 

A* 

The above account has been furnished us by a correspondent. It 
will be read with great interest. Probably M. Vandermaelen's estab- 
Ibhment is one of tne most extensive in Belgium. It will be seen in a 
future paffe that he ffained several of the principal prizes at the late 
oelebrated display of flowers at Ghent. — Cond. 
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Art, II. On the Cultivation of Hyacinthi^ 
By the Conductor. 

In a previous article (vol. I, p. 418,) we have given a few 
hiDts upon the proper management of hyacinths in pots and glas- 
ses. Our present purpose is, to offer a few brief observations 
upon their cultivation in beds in the open garden. 

Hyacinths are so beautiful a flower, and so exquisitely odo* 
riferous, that there is no necessity of here urging their great 
claims upon the care of the amateur gardener. The Dutch are 
deservedly notorious for their fine collections: they have been 
cultivated by them for an immense length of time, and are still 
held in very high estimation. In some towns and cities of Hol- 
land thousands of bulbs are annually sold, and numerous quan- 
tities annually exported to various parts of the world. It is the 
great mart from whence all, or a greater part, that are cultivated, 
are procured. The Dutch are, we believe, the only persons 
who have ever attempted the raising of new varieties in any 
great number; their catalogues now contain some hundred differ- 
ent sorts, and new ones are continually being produced. 

In their cultivation the Dutch greatly excel; and it has been^ 
stated that bulbs could not be grown equal in size to theirs, 
even among the most skilful of the British florists. That their 
climate and soil is well adapted to their cultivation is well known; 
but that they cannot be grown with as good success, either in 
this country or in England, is a fallacious idea. We have our^ 
selves grown as good hyacinth roots as we ever saw imported 
from Holland, and the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert, in: a paper 
in the HotficuUural TransactianSy states that he has raised those 
equal, if not superior, and adds ^^ that, with care, he is con- 
vinced that the London nurserymen, who will take the trouble, 
can produce hyacinth bulbs equal if not superior to the Dutch." 
But the remark that the bulbs cannot be grown to any perfec- 
tion, only by the Dutch florists, has been so generally believed 
as being founded on experience, that few have ever attempted 
their cultivation; this, together with the certainty of always pro- 
curing good bulbs from the seedsmen, at reasonable prices, has 
prevented gardeners from relying upon their own products for an 
annual supply. 

The Dutch have published various works upon the cultivation 
of the hyacinth, and other bulbs; but the most celebrated of 
them is that of St. Simon, which appeared in 1768, entitled 
Des Jacintes, In this work full directions are given for their 
management: from it we learn that the soil best adapted to their 
growth is composed of rotten cow-dung, decayed leaves and fine 
sand. In procuring the leaves preference is given to the softer 
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kinds, as those of the lime, elm and birch, rejectmg those of the 
oak, chesnut, and similar kinds, as requiring a greater length of 
time in their decomposition. The cow-dung is abo of a pecu- 
liar kind, it being collected in the winter season, when the cattle 
are stall-fed upon dry food, and free from straw or litter. The 
best sand is procured by digging to a considerable depth. That 
which the florists use around Haarlem, where the most celebrated 
growers reside, is procured from a place where the soil is a de- 
posite of sea sand upon a layer of hard undecayed timber, the 
remains of an ancient forest overwhehned by the sea. 

When the leaves are collected together, they are thrown into 
a large heap, in a situation not too much exposed to the sun, nor 
where there is likely to be a stagnation of water, which is always 
carefully drained off. After having lain together for a conside- 
rable period, and the whole mass becomes considerably decayed, 
they are ready to be mixed up with the sand and cow-dung; this 
is done by the Dutch florists in the following manner: first, by 
placing a layer of sand; then a layer of well decomposed cow- 
dung, and, lastly, a layer of the rotted leaves, each layer being 
about ten inches thick. In this manner a large heap is made, 
finishing the top with a layer of the cow-dung, upon which is- 
placed a small quantity of sand, to prevent the action of the sua 
upon it. The compost thus remains for six months or more, 
when, after being thrown over once or twice, it is ready for the 
fon&ation of the beds for the bulbs. The Dutch florists use 
this compost indiscriminately for all sorts of bulbs: the first sea- 
son after the beds are made of this compost, they plant them 
with tulips, crocuses, and other bulbs, as the fresh soil might 
canker and otherwise injure the hyacinths; and the florists avoid 
planting them in the same place two years in succession; in the 
alternate years the beds are filled with tulips, crocuses, jonquils, 
&c. Ilc. This compost is generally supposed to retain its qual- 
ities six or seven years, when it is renewed. 

Li the cultivation of the hyacinth we have been very success- 
ful, though we have never been governed by any particular rules 
m the formation of our compost: we have generally taken such 
soils as would come nearest to the one mentioned above, although 
we have never been at the same pains to procure each material. 
Perhaps our bulbs would have flourished better had they been 
grown in a compost like that of the Dutch florists; but as they 
were as fine as any we have ever seen, without farther alluding 
to their particular soil, we shall give the result of our own obser- 
vations and experience. 

Hyacinths delight in a very sandy compost: Mr. Knight states, 
in the Gardener^s Magazine^ that the finest hyacinths in Haarlem 
are grown in a soil so light that <^ it can be blown away by the 
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wind." We have always found them to grow more luxuriantly, 
and the bulbs to be more free from canker, in a compost of wliich 
sand is a component part« In heavy soils they soon run out. 

The compost we have grown our hyacinths in was composed 
of one sixth good garden soil, rather sandy; one sixth decayed 
cow-dung; one third leaves, and about one third fine sand; choos- 
ing part sea sand, in preference to all common pit sand. These 
were mixed together a few weeks before the beds were made, 
and, about a fortnight previous to planting, the beds were filled 
with it, leaving time for it to settle. Previous to making the 
beds of the compost the old soil should be removed to the depth 
of twenty or twenty-four inches. The situation should be rather 
elevated, with a moderately dry sub-soil, or our severe winters 
would be apt to destroy the bulbs. Some writers have recom- 
mended the beds to be made three feet deep; but twenty-four 
inches, in our opinion, is sufficiently deep. When the compost 
has become tolerably well settled the planting of the bulbs should 
commence: this is generally done from the 1st to tlie 10th of 
November; either sooner or later will do, but this is the most pre- 
ferable time — planted earlier, the bulbs are apt to get saturated 
with water before they commence growing; and if kept out of 
the soil later, they are apt to be injured, by the starting of the 
young fibres. The beds should be raised six or eight inches 
above the walk, and may be of any width or length, to suit the 
convenience of the planter. The bulbs should be set about 
eight inches apart each way. 

Planting should never be performed with a dibble, (or pressed 
into the soil,) as recommended by many eminent English florists; 
indeed no kind of bulb should be planted in this manner. Hyacinths 
require to be set out four inches deep from the top of the bulb, 
and the best mode is to take off about five inches of the soil 
from the surface of the bed, after it has been raked level. Then 
mark out the rows, and carefully plant the bulbs, and replace the 
soil previously taken ofiT. Around and under each bulb a hand- 
ful of sand should be placed, in order to let the water pass off 
freely from the coating of the bulbs. Rake the bed smooth, 
leaving the centre about one inch the highest, so as to throw off 
the superfluous water. Nothing more remains to be done until 
the approach of cold weather: immediately after planting, the 
beds should not be exposed to heavy rains. 

Hyacinths are nearly hardy, and wei have had them live through 
the winter without any protection whatever; but they were in- 
jured in their growth, and the flowers were not equal to those 
protected. The Dutch florists cover their beds with tan or 
coarse manure. They generally allow the frost to penetrate into 
the beds about three inches, and then cover them; this prevents 
the bulbs firom starting in the spring, and throwing up their flow- 
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er spikes too early, as they frequently do, before the season has 
become sufficiently moderate to prevent their being damaged by 
early frosts. We have seen our hyacinth beds, when in full 
bloom, covered with snow an inch deep; and one year the wea- 
ther was so severe that the flower spikes were frozen so hard that 
not a single bell could have been touched without its breaking 
off; the bulbs, however, did not appear to have suffered, and the 
flowers remained in beauty some time after. It is therefore ne- 
cessary, particularly in our climate, to let the frost penetrate 
nearly to the bulbs before the beds are covered. In the spring 
the covering should not be removed until the shoots have pro- 
truded through the surface of the bed, (which may be easily dis- 
covered,) in which case it wiU be necessary to take it off. It 
should not be carried away, but laid by the bed, so that it may 
again be thrown over, if the weather should be severe. 

When the shoots have advanced an inch or two above the sur- 
face, the soil between the rows should be stirred very carefully 
with a small trowel. During winter it becomes hard, and this 
operation is very beneficial to the bulbs. When the flower buds 
begin to expand the spikes should be tiec} to small sticks, neatly 
painted green, so as to prevent the winds and heavy rains which 
often occur at this season from beating them down to the ground. 
If there is any danger of frost, the bed or beds, if not large, 
may be easily covered with mats, by erecting a slight frame. If 
the beds are large, then a little hay or straw lightly strewn over 
them will prevent the frost, unless remarkably severe, from in- 
juring the buds. When in full flower the beds may be kept in 
beauty a great length of time, by erecting an awning over 
them; this, besides serving to preserve the bloom, will also shel- 
ter them from high winds and severe rains. 

When the blossoms have faded the flower spikes should be 
cut off; and as soon as the leaves assume a yellow tinge, (which 
is generally about the middle of June,) the bulbs should be ta- 
ken up, and the decayed foliage cut off' to within two or three 
inches of the top: they should then be laid upon their sides, in 
the same bed, with their tops towards the north, and should be 
covered with an inch or two of very dry soil, or sand, and 
remain in this situation about three weeks, during which time 
they should not be exposed to heavy rains, or very, hot sunshine; 
in either case, mats, or a covering of some kind, should be 
thrown over, or the bulbs will be liable to injury: at the expira- 
tion of this period they may be taken up and very carefully 
cleared from all loose fibres, and put up in papers and laid away 
in a dry room. In Holland the commercial gardeners have houses 
erected on purpose to store their bulbs. 

The offsets are managed in the same manner as the old bulbs, 
with the exception that they should be set out rather earlier, and 
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UtAj about half the depth (two inches,) of the old roots. The 
beds should be well covered and the bulbs taken up, as has been 
recommended for the old roots. Offsetts generally flower weak- 
ly the second year, the third year considerably stronger; and the 
fourth year the largest of them may be pluited out in the beds 
with the strong flowering bulbs. 

Hyacinths may be easily raised from seeds, but this mode has 
been very rarely resorted to, except in Holland. The pro- 
cess is so tedious, and the procuring of a very superior variety 
BO uncertain, that it will not probably be attempted in this coun- 
try* Those florists, however, who have an abundance of pa- 
tience, may be, perhaps, mduced to try the experiment; and 
for their information we offer a few remarks on the best mode of 
proceeding. 

Double flowers rarely produce seed; but from the single ones 
plenty may be gathered. In selecting the seeds choose those 
which are produced on superior varieties, possessing all the re- 
quisite properties, viz: strong straight stems, fine formed pyramids 
of bells, vivid, or delicate colors, as either are desired, and if the 
flowers incline to be semi-double, so much the greater chance of 

1>rocuring full double ones. It should not be gathered until p^- 
ectly ripe, when the seeds are very black; let them remain 
in the capsules till the time of sowing, which in our climate 
would probably be in a frame in Feh'uary or March. Deep 
boxes should be filled with the same compost before recom- 
mended. When the young plants appear the boxes may be 
plunged in the open garden, where they may remain for two 
years, only protecting the bulbs in the winter season. The third 
year they should be taken up, as has been directed for the old 
roots, and in the fall they may be planted out in a bed by them- 
selves. A few flowers will appear the fourth year, but the great- 
er part will not bloom until the fifth, and some not till the sixth. 
If one in five hundred proves to be worth naming, or equal to 
the already existing varieties, the grower may consider himself 
very fortunate. 

Hyacinths are subject to various diseases, and sometimes great 
numbers of bulbs are lost in a season; the most serious disease 
is that called by florists the ring-sicloiess: when a bulb is once 
affected it can only be got rid of by cutting out the diseased 
part: if on doing this the heart of the bulb is destroyed, it wiU 
still grow and send out o&etts, but will never recover itself 
again so as to produce bloom. When the affected part is cut 
away, the wound should be exposed to the sun until it is quite 
dry, after which it would be best to plant it out in a dry situation, 
in a compost more sandy than that recommended for healthy 
roots. The decay of the bulbs is attributed to several causes; 
but probably the principal one is the use of improper soils, es- 
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pecially manures. The cow manure which the Dutch florists 
use IS perfectly free from straw, as previously stated; for when 
fermentation takes place, as it generally does when there is much 
mixed with the manure, the bulbs are alipost certain to decay; 
tlie cause is supposed to be a fungus, the spawn of which is in 
the dung. With all the care, however, which the Dutch take to 
prevent this disease, they are much troubled with it. Whenever 
the bulbs show any signs of decay, while they are out of the 
ground, the diseased part should be immediately cut away. 

We hope to see the hyacinth more extensively cultivated in 
beds; hitherto it has only been considered a parlor plant, suita- 
ble for glasses and pots. Certainly, if early blooming, beautiful 
flowers, elegant colors and grateful odor, are desirable requisites 
in a flower, to what one shall we look which possesses them in a 
more eminent degree ? Beds of them only require to be seen to 
attract the attention of all florists or amateur gardeners. One 
filled with the most superior varieties will not sufier in general 
comparison, (though their beauty is of a difl!erent kind,) with one 
filled with the most brilliant tulips. If a fear that the bulbs would 
run out by cultivation, rather than increase in vigor, has deterred 
the lover of the hyacinth from entering into their growth, let it do 
so no longer. Do not the English gardeners excel the Dutch in 
every department of horticulture and floriculture, unless it is in the 
growth of hyacinths, narcissus, and a few similar bulbs? And 
could they not also excel in the growth of these if they were to 
attempt it? We have no doubt of it. And so may our garden- 
ers and amateurs, if they choose, produce bulbs equal if not su- 
perior to the Dutch. W ere it not for the sale of the abundance 
of miserable roots which are annually sent here fi'om Holland, and 
put up at auction, and the very limited demand for fine and valu- 
able varieties, our nurserymen could, and might be induced to, 
furnish the bulbs at as reasonable a rate as they could be import- 
ed. We hope the attempt will be made: we believe it would 
prove a profitable business to any one who understands their cul- 
tivation, for the investment of a small capital. Hyacinths, tu- 
lips, crocuses, &c., could be as well supplied, of our own growth, 
as lilies and similar bulbs are at the present time. 

For a list of varieties for a small garden we refer the reader 
to vol. I, p. 420. Where a large bed is to be set out, a great 
number of superb varieties may be procured of the seedsmen. 
Those procured at auction are always sure to cause disappoint- 
ment: in truth they have done more to prejudice amateurs and 
others against their cultivation than any thing else. 

We have extended our observations to a greater length than 
we had intended. But if they have the effect to increase the 
cultivation of this beautiful and fragrant flower in our gardens, 
we shall feel amply repaid for our trouble. 

VOL. III. — NO. XI. 52 ^ _ r"nnali> 
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Art. III. Notice of some rare and beautiful Plants found in 
Hubbardston^ Mass,^ during the months of May y June, July 
and August^ 1837. . By John Lewis Russell, Prof. Bot. 
and Veg. Physiol, to the Mass. Hort. Soc. 

There is scarcely a subject connected with vegetation so in- 
teresting as the local and geographical distribution of plants, 
whether considered in relation to a wider or more limited field 
of observation. The distance of a few miles, or the difference 
of soil, will produce an astonishing effect. A very limited area 
will comprise the entire amount of a species to be found in a 
county or section. Nor does there seem any particular reason 
existent why such should be the case. The collector is often- 
times agreeably surprised by the occurrence of a single individ- 
ual of exceeding rarity, or by the discovery of some oasis of 
great interest, amid the long and patiently investigated track of 
his former labors. A little group of such favorites will continue 
to thrive in their loneliness for years, unvisited, perhaps, by any 
but himself, and then suddenly disappear, to give way to others 
more congenial to the spot. Others will be found in luxuriant 
abundance in localities far remote from the scene of their first 
observation; and others, again, following man, like some of the 
higher orders of animated creation, hover with a seeming instinct- 
ive association around the scene of his enterprise, under every 
change and circumstance. Nor can any, unexperienced in these 
pursuits, conceive the actual degree of interest and pleasure 
which is awakened by the occasional occurrence of some gor- 
geous display or elegant appearance of a group of a rare plant, 
when it bursts upon the view, for the first time, in all its native 
character. Unlike other objects, in the economy of life, which 
become uninteresting when they become common, these are 
raised in our estimation. To see, under these circumstances^ 
the choicest productions of our gardens, in all their native and 
unrestrained luxuriance — while it heightens their effect, as indi- 
viduals of the great order of the vegetable world, detracts, in no 
single degree, from their more humble merits when seen under 
the fostering care of the skilful florist. We should prize a 
feathery palm none the less, when under the sheltering roof of 
the conservatory, in solitary beauty and sterility, as a specimen, 
and as an individual, because it reminds of those gigantic, tower- 
ing, and wide-spreading forests of oriental climes, where these 
"princes of the vegetable world" thrive in their native glory. 

During a short residence in the vicinity of Wachusett Moun- 
tain I made careful observation of the flora of the immediate 
region. I was fortunate in meeting with a friend and lover of 
science, in cooperation with whom I collected many plants, some 
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of which are rare in the neighborhood of Boston. Desirous of 
promoting the interest of this Magazine, I submit to its readers 
a list of them^ with a few observations on their introduction in 
gardens as ornamental plants. 

The town of Hubbardston belongs to Worcester County, and 
is distant fifty-three miles west of Boston, and seven from Mount 
Adams, or Wachusett. This fine elevation rises as from a 
high plain, and stands, with its accompanying spurs, in almost 
solitary beauty. At its base is Princeton, so celebrated for its 
peculiar and interesting scenery. On the very summit of this 
hill I observed Ahododendron nudifl6rum Tarrey (Azalea nudi- 
flora L.,) of large size, and Potentilla trident'kta, in profusion. 
Between th*? crevices of the horizontal and oblique slabs of gran- 
ite, the little and delicate W6odsta rufidula Beck may be found. 
The scarlet berries of C6rnus canadensis produced a pleasing 
effect. Profusion of the blueberry covered the ground. 

May 15. — The woods are now full of Trillium pictum 
Pursh, This elegant plant may be collected in abundance during 
the month of May, at which time, in company with the large 
showy cymes of Fiburnum lantanoides Mich.^ it renders con- 
spicuous the dark, damp shades of the forest. No trillium which 
I have seen will compare with the elegance of the flowers of 
this particular species. Its petals are of a pure white, veined 
with rich purple. As garden plants, and for the border, all the 
species of this genus should be introduced, as spring ornaments. 
They are of easy culture, requiring only to be planted in groups, 
with a strong stick or tally to designate the spot, after the leaves 
have iaded. I have had the fine T. grandifl6rum Salisb. in 
flower, under cultivation, for several successive seasons; and the 
variety of colors displayed, not only in the flowers, but in the 
foliage and fruit of the nine or ten American species, recom* 
mend tlie entire genus to the florist. 

May 24. — Polygala paucifl6ra Willd.j in great abundance cov- 
ering the pastures. This little plant exhibits in great beauty the 
peculiarity of the individuals of the genus, in its subterraneous 
and apetalous flowers. I know not whether it could be intro- 
duced into culture with much success, but it is worthy of trial. 
Perhaps it would thrive on an elevated rockwork, which it would 
greatly ornament with its dark and rich purple, crested flowers. 

£ri6phorum vaginktum L., in a sphagnous swamp, south-east 
of Parker's Pond. This is a beautiful plant, growmg m csspi- 
tose tufts, with a slender stem, furnished with a dark-tipped 
sheath about the middle of the culm. 

Xyl6steum cili&tum. 

May 26. — Str6ptopus r6seus. I beg leave to recommend 
this plant to florists, on account of its elegant scarlet berries, ax- 
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illaiy, on a slender peduncle, from each leaf. The entire form 
of the plant is exceedingly graceful. 
The time of flowering was not noted in the following: — 

ArJLlia hispida, abundant. 

•Acts^a &lba. 
rdbra. 

/Zan{mculus Clintdnu Beck. syn. JR. prostrktus Lamarck^ in 
a small spot with Glech6ma hederkcea, western part of the town. 
Bothmtroduced(?). 

Ribe$ glanduldsum ^U. 

Dalib&rda ripens, common. 

JZdsa rubigindsa. 

C^rasus boreklis. Summit and sides of Wachusett. 

Vicia s4tiva. 

Shiin tristis Muhl.j a pretty species when in flower. 

Fiola clandestina PA., a curious species, with very succulent 
leaves. 

•A'rbutus CTVa ^si, rare. 

Epigs^ ripens, abundant. 

Gudth^rta hispidula Muhl. 

Pyr61a rotundif61ia 

asarifdlia Miehx. 
elliptica JVW(. 
secunda L, 

Chimdphila umbellkta L. 

Linns^a boreklis. — I met with a patch of this charming plant, 
several rods sauare, forming a complete and unique covering to 
the ground. I do not perceive that any peculiar locality or situ- 
ation is more or less favorable, having found it in vigorous growth 
by the sunny road-sides, and also in the shady, dark and moist 
recesses of the woods. 

£(ambi!lcus pi!lbens JUichx. 

KUmia gladca. Sphagnous swamp, near Parker's Pond. 

L^dum latif61ium, common. 

Sagittkria sagittif61ia c. gr&cilis. 

Corallorrhlza odontorhlza. Abundant, 
multifldra, rare. 

Goody^ra ripens. 

Habenkria fimbriiLta. 

herbiola, Wachusett. 

Platanth^ra orbiculiita. Common; especially worthy of cultiva- 
tion, on account of its large orbicular leaves, and tall stem of 
white and greenish flowers, constituting one of the finest of our 
orchides. 

Cofivalliiria umbelliLta JtKchx. Syn. Dracs^a boreiilis L. 

•iSdi&ntum pedktum. A fine fern, and conspicuously beautiful in 
large clumps, under the shade of trees, or in cool situations. It 
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seems remarkable that so little attention has been paid to the in- 
troduction of the ferns, especially in gardens which are fur- 
nished with belts of trees. They are of peculiar beauty and 
easy culture, and serve to give variety to those borders in every 
garden where most plants will not thrive. Our indigenous ferns 
are worthy of attention in this capacity, whether we consider ilie 
miniature arborescent appearance of Pl^ris aquilina, the delicate 
beauty of Dicksdnia pilosiuscula, the stiff pinnae of Osmunda 
cinnam6mea, or the pretty ebony stripe of Jlspl^nium melano- 
caulon. Whoever has taken cognizance of these curious vege- 
tables in their native localities, must have been struck with their 
elegance. 

J. L. XL. 



Art. IV. J^Totices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Ploricultural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Account of those ,which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss, plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss. 6d. colored, 3«. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A.^^ 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxion's Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s. Gd. each. 

The Horticultural Journal, Florist's Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is. each. 

Dicotyledonous, Poltpetalous, Plants. 

'Ranunculdcecs. 
clehatis 

BloMldi aUMd Dr. Biebo1d*f Clematli. A dlmbing green-bouM ibnib; growing fiom 
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eight to twenty feet high ; witb white and purple flowen; appearing in the i 

creased by layers nnd by seeds : cultivated In light loamy soil ; a native of Japan. 
Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 147. 

This is the species referred to in our notice of the C. ceru- 
lea, p, 297, as the one in the possession of Messrs. Lowe & Co., 
called bicolor or Sieb61di; it is a very showy species. The 
flowers are quite large, in expansion four inches, the sepals, or 
petals, as they are generally termed, of a greenish- white, and 
the centre filled with numerous purple stamens, which give them 
a resemblance to the anemone. The plant grows freely, and the 
flowers are produced in abundance. The leaves are temate, 
lobed and dark green, forming a fine back-ground, upon which 
the greenish-white flowers present a striking appearance. It will 
be a fine addition to this extensive genus, and add another to the 
rather limited number of elegant green-house climbers. 

The drawing was made from a specimen obtained from a plant 
which flowered in the nursery of Messrs- Whitley & Osboroes, 
Fulham, in June. It grows in light loamy soil, and is increased 
by layers or seeds. (Pax, Mag, Bot,^ -^ug.) 

Temstromikcex. 

CAME'LL/.^ 
Jap6nica var. tricolor. 

We noticed this variety at p. 369, and there stated that we did 
not know its origin, but supposed it to have been imported from 
China. We have since seen it stated in the Horticultural JouT' 
nal that it was introduced, together with the C. j. var. Doncke- 
la^ri and Sieboldi, from Japan, by Dr. Siebold. 

Camellia jap6nica var. Donckela^ri (noticed in our II, p. 293,) 
is figured in the Horticultural Journal for March, from which 
we extract the following: — " The figure of this beautiful variety 
of the camellia was taken from the plant from which Miss Drake 
took the drawing for Dr. Lindley, and we desire nothing better 
than a chance of coming side by side with any existing work in 
•the representation of a subject. Donckelaeri is a variety hither- 
to, in this country, only semt-double, but we have little doubt it 
will, when well grown, be as full as the double stripe. The 
specimen from which our figure was taken was in the possession 
of Mr. Lowe of the Clapton nursery, and was imported by him, 
with a limited stock of small plants; but, from the figures which 
have appeared in Smith's Florist Magazine^ and in the Batani" 
cal Register y no one will be able to recognise it; there can, how- 
ever, be no doubt of its great superiority as a variety, not less 
for its brilliant and beautiful color than from the singular mottlbg, 
which, though varied in the flowers, always exhibits peculiar ab- 
rupt terminations of color, and the clearness of the white. Our 
drawing is by Mr. Wakeling, who took it on the same day that 
it was figured by Miss Drake." 

Both drawings are beautiful, though that in the Horticultural 
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Journal is by far the most perfect, as it displays the abrupt ter- 
minations of color in the mottling, for which the variety is re- 
markable. It is quite different from any other variety, and should 
be ia every fine collection. 

A splendid display of camellias was made at the great exhibi- 
tion of flowers at Ghent, (some account of which will be found 
in another page,) in March last. Among them we notice the 
following names, which are probably very new varieties: — C. j. 
striata, triiimphans, admir4bilis, and 61egans londoni^nsis. Va- 
rieties Donckelaeri, tricolor and candidissima were sent by sev- 
eral contributors. 

SanguisorbidcecB. (Sanguisorbeae Lindl. and jRosacese 5th 
tribe Sanguisorbeae Richard.) 

SANGTJrSO'RBA (From San^^ bluod, and sorbeo, to absorb.) 
eanadcMla. 

Root perennial. Stem about five feet high, branching. Leaves 
pinnate, upper prime opposite, lower approximate, petiole occa- 
sionally stipulaceous at the base: pinna subcordate, beautifully 
and regularly serrate, glaucous beneath and prominently veined. 
Flowers minute, numerous, in compact cylindrical spikes. Petals 
four, white on the edges, with a green midrib. Sepals two, 
green, ciliated, inferior, caducous. Germ situated between the 
calyx and corolla, angular. Stamens becoming elongated after 
the expansion of the flower: filament white, flattened on the up- 
per surface. Anther on apex of filament, brown. Style a little 
shorter than stamens, capitate, with an elegant and minutely di- 
vided stigma, (a fact which Elliott seems to question, he proba- 
bly describing from a dried specimen.) Grows in the vicinity 
of Boston; September and October; edges of meadows and 
swamps. 

A decidedly conspicuous plant for autumnal cultivation, and 
would become a great favorite in the garden were it better known. 
At a season of the year when little else than some of the later 
phloxes, Dracoc6pbalum virginicum, native asters, and a few 
other lingering perennials, assist to render cheerful the closing 
scenes of floricultural labors, — even at a lime when frost sufii- 
cient to destroy the dahlia has occurred, — this hardy native may 
be seen, unharmed and capable of adding one more offering to 
floral beauty. Grown with a little care, m a niqist situation, in 
which it especially delights, *^1ts^ beautiful pinnated leaves, of con- 
siderable length and delicate color, rising from the ground and 
clothing its tall, graceful stem, and its numerous heads of minute 
flowers, with exserted stamens, make it an appropriate and ele- 
gant addition to the flower border. Like many other plants in- 
digenous to a soil neither decidedly wet nor dry, and subject to 
occasional and extreme alternations, this will be found to accoip- 
modate itself to the vicissitudes of the season. I have at this 
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moment before me a specimen from an individual, which, during 
the long, late drought, has, with the sacrifice of a few of its lower 
leaves, grown to its usual altitude, and produced several flower 
spikes. Nor was its situation by any means congenial to its 
habit, growing, as it does, in the shade of a Gleditschta, and 
near which other plants have severely suffered. It is greatly to 
be wished that an increased attention be manifested towards the 
introduction and cultivation of some of our rarer native flowers. 
The amateur florist, with a laudable zeal and an all-grasping am* 
bition, introduces every thing new, be it ever so comparatively 
worthless, and liable to be consigned to oblivion after one year's 
trial; while, should his eye by chance rest on an unique or beau- 
tiful specimen in a bouquet, or on a flower-stand of some lover 
of native flowers, he is surprised to learn, that what might be- 
come the pride or humble ornament of his border, could be pro- 
cured at no great distance, and with little trouble. The cultiva- 
tion of our native herbaceous perennials, and even of our native 
shrubs, would be worthy the closer attention of our floral market 
gardeners. A superbly grown cardinal flower, or a fimbriated 
orchis in its proper soil, — a fine plant of ithod6ra, jRhodod^n- 
dron m&ximum, nudifldrum and viscdsum, Lilium sup^rbum, 
canad^nse, philadelphicum, under the attentive cultivation of such 
florists, would undoubtedly produce as much per pot or root as 
an antique rose, a double gilliflower, some monstrous hybridized 
foreign co-species, or far-brought sister species, not half so beau- 
tiful nor gaudy. It would be pleasant to see the city gardens 
vying in luxuriance and vividness with the sylvan glades and sun- 
ny hills of the country, reminding many a pale, wan and business- 
harassed citizen of other pursuits, and perhaps enticing him to 
an occasional and salutary dismissal of care and incessant toil, by 
a renewed acquaintance in the almost forgotten scenes of early 
days. 

Dr. Lindley has separated a few plants which constitute, un- 
der his authority, a new natural order, the Sanguis6rbeaB, from 
the Aoskceae of Jussieu, of which it formed a section, or the 
fifth tribe of the Roskcete of Richard. '^ This order, usually 
combined with itos&ces, appears to me to demand a distinct sec- 
tion, on account of its constantly apetalous flowers, its indurated 
calyx, and the reduction of carpella to one only,'' &c. [Introd^ 
Jfat. 8y9t.) The apparent calyxes in Sanguis6rba, between 
which and the supposed corolla the germ is situated, and which 
disappears after the expansion of the flower, must be regarded 
as floral bractes. Elliott notices this peculiarity in his minute 
description of the particular species at the head of this article. 
In this case the flower is apetalous and the corolla superior. 
One of the essential characters in the description of Jussieu's 
section Sanguisorbi^ae, viz. ^^the stigma in the form of a pencil 
or feather," is elegantly exhibited in this species. — *^r^/^A|p 
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flOSA'CKM Doug, 
•tolnnifera lAndl. Creeplng-ro«tal Horackla. A hardy berbaeeoiis pTnnt ; growing about 
three feet and a half: wiib red flowers : appearing in June : a native of California. Bot. 
Reg., 1977. 

A hardy herbaceous plant, with the habit and genwal appear- 
ance of some of the coronillas. The leaves are pinnate and the 
flowers axillary, on the terminal points of all the branches, and 
are slightly drooping upon the peduncle; flowers in color green- 
ish-red, and not very attractive, but the plant is valuable as grow- 
ing very freely. It is increased freely by seeds. Sent to the 
London Horticultural Society's garden, by Mr. Douglas, from 
California. (Bot., Reg., Aug.) 

LUPPNUS 
Tricolor XtiuU. Party-eolored Lupine. A hardy perennial plant ; growing about two feet 
high ; with pink, purple and white floweri j appearijig In May and June ; a natlye of 
California. Bot. Reg., 1979. 

^' A very beautiful lupine, introduced from California by the 
Horticultural Society, and hitherto but little known." It has 
been called a dwarf variety of L. rivul&ris, but Dr. Lindley 
considers it a distinct species. The plant has a decumbent habit, 
and "produces a great profusion of its pale, many-colored flow- 
ers, breathing the sweet perfume of the wild bean, during the 
months of May and June." After this it assumes a shaggy habit. 
Flowers about the size of the common L. per6nnis. We have 
noticed a species (p. 253,) as flowering in our garden, of which 
we had lost tl;ie name; we think it probable that it may be re- 
ferred to the L. versicolor; it has the same habit and the same 
colored flowers, but it never occurred to us to notice whether its 
blossoms are fragrant or not: from what observation, however, 
we took at the time the plant was in bloom, we should recognise 
it as the versicolor. {Bot. Reg.^ A.ug.) 

CHORI'ZEMA Lab. 
OTita Batter OvBUt-Uaeed Chorizema. A green^house abmb ; 
feet high ; with scarlet and yellow flowers 
loam ; increased by euttings ; a native of H 

A most exquisitely charming and brilliant species, introduced 
by Mr. Baxter as late as 1831. Like many other New Holland 
shrubs, which are rather difficult to increase, and which seem to 
defy the attempts of cultivators to grow them in a healthy state, 
it is yet found in but very few collections in Britain, and is less 
often seen in flower in any degree of perfection. The plant is 
erect in its habit, with small alternate, ovate, acuminate leaves: 
the flowers appear in terminal racemes or small clusters; the vex- 
illum, or two upper petals, is margined with rich scarlet or 
crimson, and is yellow at the base. The drawing represents a 
terminal branch, densely covered with these brilliant and showy 
blossoms. It flowered in the nursery of the Messrs. Young, at 
Epsom. 

Mr. Paxton has grown and successfully flowered this splendid 
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A green-house abmb ; g^owinc fVoni one to two 
vers : appearing in June ; cultivated in peat and 
of New Holland. Pax. MRg. Bot., Vol. IV, p, 153. 



ol cultivation, from which we extract the loilowuig as the sul)- 
stance of his remarks: — 

" Like many other valuable New Holland plants, we find it a 
matter of difficulty to grow this species to a good natural size, 
and at the same time handsome. The majority of the plants, from 
some cause, not clear to us, either draw up very weakly, or, what 
is worse, scarcely progress at all. The following are the proba- 
ble causes which work against its successful cultivation. First, 
being placed at too great a distance from the glass, which always 
tends to draw them up weakly ; the atmosphere too close and 
damp; the sure consequence of the want of a free circulation of 
air or want of light. Secondly, improper soil, careless potting 
or incautious watering. By keeping these matters in view, and 
carefully refusing to practise either, we have succeeded in grow- 
ing plants of this description to a degree of excellence far sur- 
passing our expectations. The soil in general recommended is 
an equal mixture of very sandy peat and loam; this composition, 
for plants like those we are now speaking of, does not fully ac- 
cord with our experience; the soil used here, will, therefore, be 
found to differ. We select a quantity of peat, carefully avoid- 
ing such as does not contain a good deal of fibre, or that has not 
a considerable portion of white sand equally mixed with it, re- 
jecting, as entirely worthless, all such as inclines to be stiff, or 
very sandy ; to this is added no more than one fourth of mellow 
sandy loam; the whole is then carefully blended and examined, 
and if the grains of sand are found not to touch, or nearly so, 
throughout the whole, so as to give it a grayish cast, what more 
sand is thought sufficient is thrown in and properly mixed up. 
The soil is never shifted: this practice is discarded, as taking 
out the most essential part, namely, the fibre; but after being 
well broken up with the back and edge of the spade, what lumps 
remain too large are reduced with the hands. Any soil naturally 
retentive, or that inclines to become close, is always objectiona- 
ble for them, and, in short, all hair-rooted plants." Always 
give two inches of drainage of broken potsherds, and place the 
plants in the green-house, as near to the glass as possible. 

*' One thing," Mr. Paxton states, "that greatly accelerates 
the growth, and tends to insure success, in cultivating these 

Elants, is to avoid setting the pots where their sides are likely to 
e dried much by the sun; this practice materially injures the 
young roots, wliich always like to be between the side of tlie 
pot and the soil, and consequently sickens and weakens the plant. 



. In the winter it is not the growth of the plants iliat is 
the cultivator's study; ft is, rather, how he shall best keep them 

alive until the relnrn of the growing season Poitmg is in 

general looked u|.K)n as of minor importanre, but the rnith is, a 
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badly potted plant, however healthy when shifted, never thrives. 
It is instructive to turn out the balls of several recently potted 
plants, and observe, where the soil is loose or in holes, how it 
affects their growth: where the soil is compact, and properly 
put about the roots, the plant will grow freely and root well; but, 
on the other hand, if the soil is put in loose, or left in holes, the 
plant never properly thrives, but languishes and ultimately dies, 
if allowed to remain in that state; it is therefore necessary to 
place the soil compactly and properly about the roots when pot- 
ting, never foi^etting to effectually drain every pot, as before di- 
rected." (Pax, Mag. Bot,^ Aug.) 

These observations apply to nearly all Cape and New Holland 
plants, and, as respects the potting of plants, to all kinds in cul- 
tivation. Plants suffer as much, and oftentimes more, from bad 
potting, as from any other cause. 

PolygalacecB, 

MVRA'Vriji Neck. 
■tipuJAcem Btipular Milk-wort. A Rreen-bouM fbnib ; growing three feet high ; with white 
and purple flower* j appearing in summer; rultiTated iu sandy peal and loaiu ; Increased 
by cuttings ; a native of the Cape of (iood Hope. Paz. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 149. 
Byuonymr, /'olygala stipulicea. 

^^ Interesting at all seasons, but when in flower it is doubly so, 
not so much on account of its neat character, as for the great 
length of time its numerous little gay variegated flowers continue 
in perfection, thus maintaining a contrast the most pleasing be- 
tween the flowers and foliage for many months." The polyga- 
las are tolerably well known; this was formerly considered one, 
but has latterly been united to Mur&Itta. The leaves are 
linear and pointed; the flowers are axillary, on the terminal 
branches, and, though small, the abundance of them give the 
plant a lively and interesting appearance. It is easily cultivated 
m sandy peat, with a very small portion of open loam. (Pax, 
Mag. Bot.y Aug.) 

Herstiria Dec. nenter*8 Muraltla. A green>house shrub ; growing abofat three feet high ; 
with light purple and white flowers : appearini in summer; cultivated like the M. fClpii- 
licea ; a native of ifae Cape of Good Hope. Paz. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 150. 

SfUPttymei /ol>gala Hersleria. 

Very similar to the M . stipulkcea, and, like that snecies, 
" worthy of a place in every green-house collection." It flow- 
ers abundantly. The drawings of both were taken from plants 
in full bloom at Chatsworth. (Pax. Mag. Bot., Aug.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
Lobelikce?d. 

CLINTO'NA/f pulch^lls. 

We have previously noticed this species. (See p. 177.) But 
the information which Mr. Paxton has supplied on its cultivation 
we consider valuable. Mr. Toward, of Bagshot Park, has 
communicated to Mr. Paxton the following as his mode of man- 
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4t20 M*otice8 of new and beautiful Plants 

aging the plants in pots: — ^^ The seeds were sown about the mid- 
dle of September, in a well drained pot, the soil used being light 
and sandy; the seeds being barely covered with a very fine top 
soil, the pot was placed in a moist heat till the plants were of 
sufficient size to prick off into sixty-sized pots [thumb pots] of 
the same light sandy soil, putting five or six in a pot; they were 
then placed in the green-house, near the glass, or in an airy situ- 
ation, till the following February, when they were shifted again 
into small sixties, filled with soil composed of two parts leaf 
mould, enriched with strong well decomposed manure, one part 
good loam and sand, and placing tliree plants in a pot; they were 
then placed in a house, the temperature of which was kept at 
from 60** to 60**. In a short time they began to grow vigorously, 
being shifted regularly, as they required it, each time, into pots 
one size larger, until they finally flowered in a twenty -four size, 
[number four of our gardens.] After the plants had been in 
heat some time, and began to show symptoms of flowering, they 
were taken back to the green-house, where they have been in 
flower these two months, presenting, at the present time, (June 
16th,) one entire mass of bloom, some of them being trained in 
cones two feet high and three feet in circumference." It re- 
quires plenty of water when it commences to bloom. (Pax. 
Mag. JBof., Aug.) 

Primuidceob, ^ 

PRI'MULA 
ven68ta ReieheHb. Purple Auricnln. A hnrdy perennial plant ; growinir viz inchfs bifEh ; 
witb purple flowen ; appearing in May ; a native of Hungary ; introdaced in 1833. BoC 
Reg., 1963. 

A pretty species, with foliage like the P. auricula, and dull 
purple blossoms, on umbels of from three to five each, on short 
slender stems. It is distinguished from P. auricula by its smooth 
toothletted leaves and long-tubed calyx. It grows in the hilly 
parts of Hungary, and also in the crevices of rocks at Krain^ 
near Idria. It was introduced to England, from the Botanic 
Garden at Vienna, by the Hon. W. F. Strangways, who fur- 
nished the specimen from which the drawing was taken. Mr. 
Strangways suspects that this species may have been, in part, the 
parent of many of the garden varieties, " a conjecture," Dr. 
Lindley remarks, " which the eye of the corolla much strength- 
ens." It is a pretty little species for a border flower. (Bot, 
Rzg., Aug.) 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

"Liliacta. 

ORNfTHaGALUM 
hitirdlinm Linn. "BntA-Uaoed Ornlthogalum. A gTeen-hoiMP(?) plant ; growing two feet 
bigh ; with greenish-white ilowen : appearing in April and May ; a native of Egypt. Bot. 
Reg., 1978. 
BfnoHffmen O. mizlmum CUu, Stelldris latiAlia Mtmk, 

A very handsome and showy species, throwing up a spike ter- 
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van MtrlAtuin lAndL Streaked Cymbidium. A green-house epiphyte ; growing about a 

foot hif(h ; with red and green flowers ; appearing in May. Bot. Reg., 1986. 
Ay««A«m(«: Bpid^-ndrura ensiful ill m Zann. 1^. pjant. Limoddnim ensitum TkuKub.JUjof. C. 
lift" " " ■" - " 
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mioated with a pyramid of greenish-white flowers. It is sup- 
posed to have been originally found in Arabia and Egypt. O. 
garg&nica seems the nearest approach to this species, which, Dr. 
Lindley seems to think, may be but a garden state of the former: 
it is common in gardens, but does not seem to be known by bota- 
nists. Figured from the coUeclion of Mr. Strangways. {Bot* 
Reg., Aug.) 

Orchidd,ce(z. 

CYMBPDIUM ensiftlium Unn. 
'ar. eatrlAtuin lAndL Streak e 

foot high ; with red and green flowers ; appearing 
Ky««A«ift(«: Bpid^-ndrura ensifulium Zann. 1^. pjant. „ . 

eDsifdlium Stcortz. C. ensifdiium var. ttri4tum BouJUaf., 1751. 

A very pretty variety, with greenish sepals and white petals, 
streaked with red. It is similar in habit to our well known spe- 
cies. It is of easy cultivation, requiring only the protection of 
the green-house, and produces an abundance of its slightly fira- 
grant flowers in the spring. C. xiphiifdlium, with spotless paHid 
flowers, ** is very near this species, [C. ensifoHum,] and is per- 
haps a variety." It flowered in the London Horticultural So- 
ciety's garden. It was introduced long since, but seems to have 
been lost to collections. {Bot. Reg., Aug.) 

DIFOTIUM X. Bravn. (From tfu, two, and pouSf a foot; in alloiiion to the two stallce of tha 

polien masses.) 
punctitum B. Brown. Dotted Dipodmm. A Biove(?) epiphyte ; growing fW>m one to two 
feet high ; with spotted red flowers; appearing in December; a natlye of New Holland. 
Bot Reg., 1^80. 
Sffuonymr. Dendr6bium punctAtnm Smitk't Exut. Bot.f 1. 19. 

'^ A most curious, leafless, terestial orchidaceous plant, with 
thick fleshy fibrous roots and purple spotted flowers." It grows 
about two feet high; the stem is of a brownish purple, terminated 
with a spike of its very elegant blossoms. It was found by Dr. 
Brown, in New Holland and Van Diemen's Land, though rare 
in the latter place, and by Allan Cunningham at Port Jackson. 
It probably requires a sandy peat soil. It flowered in the splen- 
did collection of the Messrs. Loddiges. {Bot. Reg., Aug.) 

ONCFDIUM 

A species called O. bif61ium is figured in the Horticultural 
Journal^ but without any remarks upon its character or cultiva- 
tion. It has rather large yellow flowers, collected in a raceme, 
and is a handsome species. 

MAELffN/df. 

This genus, in honor of M. J. F. Vandermaelen of Brussels, 
has been established by M. Dumortier; some notice of which 
will be found at p. 402, in the present number. 

Miltdnm spect&bilis is the name of a new orchidaceous plant 
which has flowered with the Messrs. Loddiges. Dr. Lindley 
states that it will soon be published in the Botanical Register. 
It is a native of Brazil. 
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Plants in flower in our garden Oct. 20th, in the open air, after 
the severe frosts which occurred in the early part of the mouth 
had almost destroyed vegetation. 

Ferbena Aubl^tia. We have noticed the great beauty of this 
species several times. A large bed of plants was covered with 
its beautiful heads of rosy-purple blossoms on the 20th of Oc- 
tober. The foliage was not in the least injured. Its hardiness 
is remarkable, and, for a late flowering plant, we know of none 
more valuable. 

Ferbena chamaedrifolia. This charming and dazzling little 
plant was also in full splendor. A large patch of it, all grown 
from one small plant set out late in June, was thriving vigorously 
and flowering in profusion. It is one of the latest plants de- 
stroyed by the frost; and yet it can only with great difficulty be 
kept through the winter in pots. 

Delphinium Aj&cis, or Rocket larkspur. One of the finest 
of all annuals, and by timely sowings may be had in bloom from 
May until November. A bed sown late in October or early 
in November, will bloom superbly in May; one sown in April 
will bloom in July ; and one sown in July will bloom in October. 
We have had plants with spikes of flowers eighteen inches in 
length. Every person who has two foot square of ground, to 
spare, should immediately, if not done before, plant it with the 
seeds. 

(Enoth^ra Lindley^ina. This species is valuable for its pretty 
flowers late in the season, as well as for its great abundance of 
them during the whole of the summer. Several plants are finely 
in bloom. 

Chrys^ij cr6cea (formerly Eschsch61tzio,) is another elegant 
plant after severe frosts; its brilliant saflron blossoms were dis- 
played in profusion at the above date. 

Gailldrdio aristJita and bicolor. Both fine perennials, flower- 
ing from June to November. Plants kept well cut of old flow- 
ers were exhibiting an abundance of handsome blossoms. 

Ib^ris (candy-tufts.) The common white and purple and the 
new dark variety are each fine annuals, and when sown as recom- 
mended for larkspurs, will bloom in great splendor throughout the 
autumn, after the most severe frosts. One sowing aflTords but a 
small quantity of bloom in comparison with what may be pro- 
cured by planting three times. 

Leptosiphon densifldrus. An exquisite annual introduced this 
year. It flowers early, and the plants continue to branch out 
and display an abundance of blossoms until very late. It should 
be generally grown next year. 

Conv61vulus minor. If not sown too early, exceedingly fine 
late in October. When sown in May the plants get too bushy 
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by October; but if planted in the latter part of June they will be 
neat and showy ornaments of the garden. 

Verdnica spicita var. pilmila. A neat dwarf variety, with 
spikes of deep blue flowers. As late as the dale we have re- 
ference to, several plants were full of flower spikes. The old 
faded flower stems should be cut off, and the plants will bloom 
better. 

Antirrhinum speci6sum. A species extremely showy after 
severe frosts; its slender stems, from one to two feet high, are 
terminated with a spike of bright purple blossoms, which remain 
in perfection a long time. Patches of it in our garden have 
flowered profusely. 

Chrysanthemums. Both of the kinds, the white and yellow, 
are handsome, and if very double, contribute greatly to the deco- 
ration of the garden. Large plants (Oct. 20th,) were full of 
flowers. 

Phloxes. Several species and varieties of phloxes, if the main 
flower stems have been cut off after the blossoms have faded, 
will send up an abundance of axillary shoots, which will continue 
to bloom very late. At this date we had a great many species 
in flower. 

Pansies. All the fine varieties of this charming flower bloom 
beautifully at this season. We had several named varieties with 
superior specimens on ihem. The cool weather is favorable to 
their growth. During the sultry days of July and August they 
flower very inferior to what they do in June and October. A 
bed of fine ones is a grand ornament all the autumn, until the 
snow covers the ground. 

Mignonette and sweet allyssum are two of the most odoriferous 
plants the garden aflbrds; and they bloom profusely, uninter- 
rupted by frosts which destroy most other plants. Beds of them 
are invaluable. 

We have enumerated these few plants as the most prominent 
ones of real beauty in the open garden at this season of the year. 
There are others, which often bloom well in favorable autumns, 
but few which would have lived through the severe frosts of 
this year. A choice garden, containing patches of the above 
plants, would present as gay a display as it would in the month of 
June. We hope more attention will be given to the appearance 
of the garden in autumn; too often, after the first cool weather, 
it is suffered to run to weeds and neglect. A little care and la- 
bor will make it interesting until the frost shall have closed the 
ground so that vegetation cannot proceed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LNTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. Oeneral Notices. 

Cdctus peruifiiinus. — A plant in the royal garden (France,) attained 
the height of forty feet and eight or ten inches diameter below. The 
age of this specimen was one hundred and thirty-two years, and, when 
first planted, was only four inches in height and two inches diameter, 
and two years old. {,Annales de FromonL) 

Folypbdium coveovadknse, — On the ridge of the Corcovado the vege- 
tation is uncommonly strong and luxuriant, but the higher we ascend, the 
large trees gradually become more rare, and the bamboos and ferns more 
numerous, among which is a beautiful arborescent fern, fif\een feet in 
height. {Spix and Martinis Brazil,) 

IVistiJirm. ConsequHnB., — We are again called to notice this lovely 
pl«nt, as we were struck with the great beauty of some specimens now 
m flower at Mr. Young's, Epsom, which are trained up poles of twen^ 
or thirty feet in length, and, by being continually deprived of their 
young and superfluous shoots to within a few eyes of the stem, flower 
most profusely ; and what can be a more beautiful object than a long 
pole completely covered with racemes of fine blue flowers, with here 
and there a few young leaves showing themselves! This system of 
growing climbing plants to poles, has been carried, by Mr. Young, to a 
considerable extent, and is attended with the most complete success, 
especially in roses, of which he has some most beautiful specimens; 
but he has likewise some plants of the Wistkria treated as dwarf shrubs, 
which, bv being continually cut down to within a short distance of the 
ground, have acquired a shrubby habit, and thns produce their flowers 
very abundantly : it is almost needless to add, that these, when in flow- 
er, have a most interesting and beautiful appearance. {Pax, Mag. 
Bot., for July.) 

Kyanising Wood for Qarden purposes. — In Vol. XI, p. 536, a short 
notice is given of the nature of Mr. Kyan's process for the preserva- 
tion, not only of every kind of wood, but also of every kind of vegeta- 
ble fibre, whether in the form of cloth or cordage. The object of Mr. 
Kyan's composition is, to effect for wood what tanning eflects for leath- 
er; and the chemical rationale of both processes will be found given in 
the Architectural Magazine ^ vol. II, p. 236. During the last twelve- 
months we have heard various accounts of the success of Mr. Kyan's 
invention; and the general effect upon our minds, till lately, has been 
rather unfavorable towards its use than otherwise. Mr. D. Beaton, 
however, informs us, that, while at Haflield, (which place he has just 
leftj) he had an opportunity of ufting it and seeing it used; and that he 
htL?i fanned a \i>ty ravoraMc uminnnj nl k;v^t m to thr use wJiich i^ii^fht 
be. mailf^ of it in i^jirilciiiiiir^ Ut? haa hnd sevi^ral (k^al boards ^laturated 
with it, and taili(?s for nnniuig plants cut tnit nf them; iind he hat ar^eti 
thin oliJi buards, whtch^ ufter beinfi^ newly sawn up, bad been saturated 
with the CL>m]iositlun, rcTiuutx in the 6un, ajjaiusl a wall with a &outbcm 
exposure, a vvJiok »nniincr, wiihout Bhrinking or twisting iti the slight- 
est degree, tip r(?ci>n}nu.nidH ^\\ boards intended for hot-bed fratni^, 
planMjoxes, and all ?iimiKir purposes, to be Kyanbed; and we would 
farther *iHggc<!t, that Thf> prfieesii i^hould l>e extcuded to all kinds of rinla 
and sttikes used for tjiiij^r u[i phinu, or for protecting single trees; to nil 
rodtij iwigci, and board s used in ^uinnier-houjtes, ruMic vases, unia ment- 
al fences, and espalier rails, and to all basket-work, hftii^iers^ wicker 
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protectors for plants, &c. We would recommend all bast mats to be 
mimersed in Kyan's composition; all netting and canvass made of hemp 
or flax; and all garden lines, sash-lines, packthread for tving plants, 
lists for nailing wall-trees, &c. It is only necessary to send the articles 
which are to be Kyanised to the nearest Kyan's tank, where the process 
will be effected in forty or fiDy hours, at a mere trifle of expense. 
These tanks are npw established in . various towns, and several sentle- 
men have private tanks for their own use. If the benefits to be derived 
from this composition come at all near to what is held out by the pa- 
tentee, by D/. Birkbeck, and by Dr. Dickson, in his late lectures on the 
Botany of Architecture, before the Institute of British Architects, wood 
tanneries will soon be as common as tanneries for leather. There is a 
tank at Blackwall, where any gardener within ten miles of London 
may Twith his master's permission) try some wood, cut into the form 
of tallies for pots, and also for plants in the open air, and other speci- 
mens of the articles mentioned above; and we should like much if they 
would do so, and, in a year or two, let us know the result. We intend 
ourselves to have some experiments tried; an account of ail which, 
with a particular account of the process, we shall give in the Jirbore- 
turn Britannicum, In the mean time we should be glad to hear the ex- 
perience of different persons on the subject, from dmerent parts of the 
country. {Gard. Mag.) 

[It is stated, in the Xxordener^s Magazine for July, that the Messrs. 
Loddiges Ky anise all the wood from which they make their labels, 
stakes for plants, &c. The wood so prepared lasts for an interminable 
length of time, and saves the necessity of renewinp^ labels^ &c. every 
year, which decay from being put into the soil. With the hope that the 
same method may be adopted here, we have quoted from the Jh'chitee-' 
iwral Magazine referred to above, Mr. Kyan's process^ the expense at- 
tending which is very slight. — CondJ] <' Mr. Kyan, who had been for 
a series of years (since 1812,) engaged in trying a variety of experi- 
ments on the preservation of timber, was led to the present experiment 
by having, as lie conceived, at length ascertained that aJhumen was the 
primary cause of putrefactive fermentation, and suhsequentlv of the 
'decomposition of vegetable matter. Aware of the established affinity 
of corrosive sublimate for this material, he applied that substance to so- 
lutions of vegetable matter, both acetous and saccharine, on which he 
was then operating, and in which albumen was a constituent, with a 
view to preserve them in a quiescent and incorruptible state, and ob- 
taining a confirmation of his opinions by the fact that, during a period 
of three years, the acetous solution openly exposed to atmospheric air 
had not become putrid, nor had the saccharine decoction yielded to the 
vinous or acetous stages of fermentation, but were in a high state of 
preservation; he concluded that corrosive sublimate, by combination 
with albumen, was a protection against the natural changes of vegeta- 
ble matter." 

" The mode in which the application of the solution takes place, is 
in a tank similar to the model on the table. They are constructed of 
different dimensions, from twenty to eighty feet in length, six to ten in 
breadth, and three to eight in depth. The timber to be prepared is 
placed in the tank, and secured by a cross beam, to prevent its rising to 
the surface. The wood being thus secured, the solution is then ad- 
mitted from the cistern above, and for a time all remains perfectly still. 
In the course of ten or twelve hours the water is thrown, mto great agi- 
tation by the effervescence occasioned by the expulsion of the air fixed 
in the wood, by the force with which the fluid is drawn in by chemical 
afSnity, and by the escape of that portion of the chlorine or muriatic 
acid gas which is disengaged during the process. In the course of 
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twelve hours this commotion ceases, and in the space of seven to fbar- 
teen days (varying according to the diameter of the wood,) the change 
is complete, so that, as the corrosive sublimate is not an expensive arti- 
cle, the albumen may be converted into an indecomposible substance at 
a verv moderate rate." 

Discovery of a new flower, — At a meeting of the Botanical Society, 
held at London, on the 8th of September, a communication from Mr, 
Schombur^h was read, dated New Amsterdam, Berbice, May 11, an- 
nouncing his discovery of a new plant allied to the water lily, in the 
River Berbice, which has been named Victdria reginsB, b^ permission of 
Her Majesty. According to Mr. Schombur^h's description it is a ma(|- 
nificent production, having a flower fifteen mches in diameter, and gi- 
gantic leaves, from ^ve to six and a half feet in diameter. The leaf is 
salver shaped, with a broad rim five and a half inches high: light green 
above and a vivid crimson below. The flower consists of many hun- 
dred petals, passing in alternate tints from pure white to the brightest 
J link and rose. To enhance its beauty, it is sweet scented. I'he sur- 
ace of the water was covered with these splendid plants. {Newspaper.) 
[We know not what reliance to place unon this report, as we have seen 
no account of it in our London botanical or floricultural periodicals, but 
weffive it as we found it, going the rounds of the newspapers. — Cond. 
V&uiWfL planifblia, — The Vanilla planif61ia of Andrews, cultivated 
at the botanical garden of Liege, has produced more than sij^ty flowers, 
of which fiflv-four were artificially fecundated. The result was, the 

{)roduction of as many fruit from six to seven inches long, of an excel- 
ent odor, sweet, and of an agreeable taste. The perfume and the aro- 
ma are more powerful than the vanilla of commerce. 

Three pounds of vanilla have been obtained by this process, which is 
due to the care and culture of Mr. Charles Morren, professor of botany 
at the university of Leige, and who will shortly publish a treatise on 
the subject. 

A branch of the ripe fruit of the Vanilla planif6Iia was exhibited at 
the Casino, at Gand, durinj^ the late exhibition of flowers, and a silver 
medal was unanimously adjudged to Mr. Morren for the same. (John 
MaddUon^ Ghent, March 18, 1837.^Hor/. Jour.) 

Sago. — This well known nutritious substance is a farinaceous pithy 
matter, extracted from the inside of the trunk of a tree, which grows 
spontaneously, and without the least culture, in the Molucca, and other 
isles of the Indian Ocean, as well as throughout the south-east of Asia 
generally. Being highly nutritive, and the tree which Aimishes it flour- 
ishing in a climate which disposes the human body to inaction, it is no 
wonder that in many places it should become the ^neral food of the 
po|>uIation — ^to the neglect of the cultivation of grain and other plants, 
which require some amount of exertion. The sago, or libley tree, as it 
is called by the natives, is of very peculiar growth; the trunk being 
formed of the bases of the leaves; growing at first very slowly; and be- 
ing covered with thorns or spines : so soon, however, as the skin is Well 
formedf the growth of the tree proceeds with great rapiditv, so that it 
Bfieedily attains its full height of thirty feet, with a girth of ^ve or sis^y 
and losing at this stage its thorny accompaniments. Like the cocoanut 
tree, it has no distinct bark that can be peeled ofl^. The trunk is a bard, 
ligneous tube or cylinder, about two inches thick; the internal area of 
which is filled with a" farinaceous pith, intermixed with numerous longi- 
tudinal fibres. The maturity of the tree is ascertained by the transpi- 
ration of a whitish dust through the pores of the leaves; on the appear- 
ance of which the trunk is felled near to the ground. When felled, it 
is cut into lengths of five or six feet; — a part of the wood is then sliced 
off*, and the workmen, coming to the pith, cut across the longitudinal 
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fibres and the pith together, leaving a part at* each end uncut; 00 that 
when completely excavated, it forms a trough, into which a portion of 
the pulp is returned mixed with water, and beaten with a spatula or 
piece of wood. The fibres being thus separated from the pulp, float at 
the top, and the flower or farinaceous powder subsides. After beinff 
cleared in this manner, by several waters, the flour is put into cylindri- 
cal baskets made of the leaves of the tree. One tree will produce from 
two to four hundred weight of flour. We seldom or never see sago, in 
Europe, but in its granulated state; to bring it into which, the flour is 
moistened and passed through a sieve into a very shallow iron pot, held 
over a fire; and this enables it to assume the granular form. In fact, 
all our grained sago is half-baked, and consequently iLeeps a long time; 
but the pulp or flour of which it is made, if exposed to the air, boob 
becomes sour. {Hart. Jour,) 

Gambade, — This is a resinous gummy juice, of an intensely yellow 
color, which is extracted, drop by drop, on incision, from a thorny shrub 
of the genus mangOBtan^ which grows in Cambodia, Siam, and China; 
rising very high, and twining round other trees like the ivy. The best 
gamboge is hard, brittle, high colored, inflammable, of a sweetish taste 
and peculiar flavor, and soluble both in spirits and water: it is used me- 
dicinally, as a purgative; and, by painters in water^^olors, as a veij 
brilliant pigment resembling gold. That which is imported into this 
country comes principally from the village of Sigan, in the province of 
Riangsi, in China, but many prefer the gamboge of Siam. The man- 
gostan, a fine fruit of Java, about the size of a small orange, exudes a 
yellow gum from its succulent rind, in wet weather, which b a .variety 
of the gamboge. {Id.) 

The Jasmine. — Several of the poets who have celebrated this charm- 
ing flower allude to the custom which prevails in some countries of 
bndes wearing jasmine flowers in their hair. The origin of the custom 
is said to have been, that a Grand Duke of Tuscany had, in 1699, a plant 
of the deliciously scented jasmine of 60a (Jasminum odoratissimum,') 
which he was so careful of that he would notsufl*er it to be propagatea. 
H» gardener, however, bein^ in love with a peasant girl in the nei||^h- 
borhood, gave her a sprig 01 this choice plant on her birtb-day; which 
she planted as a memorial of his aflection. It grew rapidly, and every 
one who saw it admired its beauty and sweetness, and wished to have a 
plant of it. The girl supplied each comer with cuttings, at so hand- 
some a price as soon to obtain money sufficient to enable her to marry 
her lover. The young girls of Tuscany, in remembrance of this event, 
always deck themselves, on their wedtung days, with chaplets of jas- 
mine; and they have a proverb saying that She who i$ worthy to wemr 
a crown 0/ jasmine, brings a fortune to her husband. (Id.) 

Extraordinartf Dragon's-blood Tree. — In the city of Oratava, in the 
island of Tenerifle, there flourishes, in the garden of Mons. Franchi, 
the most beautiful and interesting dragon's-blood tree in all the Canary 
Isles, and, perhaps, throughout the ^lobe. It is sixty feet in height; 
thirty-nine in circumference, in the middle part; and seventy-two at the 
base. At the height of eighteen feet, the trunk divides into twelve 
limbs or branches, between which a dining table has been constructed, 
at which fourteen j^uests have oflen sat, and been entertained with ease 
and comfort. This surprising tree existed in almost its present state 
three hundred years ago, at the time of the conquest of Tenerifle by 
the Spaniards; and when they destroyed the forests of this part of the 
island, in order to construct their habitations, they respected this mag- 
nificent dragon's-blood tree. The most ancient title-deeds of the city 
mention it as a boundary and fixed point of admeasurement, both for 
houses and land. It possesses at the present day really a very beautiful 
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The Arauckria.— The following account of the Jiraucdria, probably 
the •fl. exc^lsa, we extract from a review of La Cruz's Expedition 
aerois the Pampas, in the April number of the Edinburgh Review. It 
will be read with interest. D. Dasilio Viliarino explored the Rio Ne- 
gro, in 1782, nearly to the sources of the southern branch, and an ac- 
count of his expedition is added to that of Le Cruz's by way of sup- 
plement, in anticipation of its appearance in his future volumes: — 

" Viliarino obtained from the Indians some bags of pinones, as he 
calls the nuts of the araucaria; but he appears to have remained quite 
iffnorant of the true character of that fruit, and of the tree which pro- 
duces it. We have already remarked that the River Laga, or the Val- 
ley of Antuco, is the northern limit of the araucaria, where its presence 
is indicated by the name Rio das Pinos, given to more than one moun- 
tain-stream; the araucaria being in common language styled a pine. 
But, so far north, the araucaria flourishes only at an elevation of Dine 
or ten thousand feet above the sea, and it cost the botanist Poeppig a 
hard day^s labor to climb to the nearest of the pine woods, as they are 
commonly called, from the Valley of Antuco. The araucaria, the most 
majestic of extra-tropical trees, rises to the height of fiAy or a hundred 
feet, without a branch, and with a perfectly straight stem, and termi- 
nates in a dense crown of dark foliage, resembling in form a compressed 
cone. The fruit is of the size of the largest melon, and contains two 
or three hundred nuts or kernels, each equal in size to two almonds. 
These, when boiled, taste like chestnuts, and are extremely nutritive. 
The wood of the araucaria is hard and heavy, and might, perhaps, prove 
a valuable timber, if the situation in which it grows were not generally 
so inaccessible. The forests of the araucaria, which cover the flanu 
of the Southern Andes, might, perhaps, alone supply food enough for 
all the aboriginal tribes from Antuco southwards to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. But the jealous and petty warfare of the Indians prevents the 
proper gathering of the fruit. The increase of their herds, also, and 
the wheaten bread obtained in traffic vnth the whites, have ^miiiliarized 
them with a more grateful and substantial diet. It is by no means to 
be deplored, that an article of food, obtained with so little exertion of 
toil or foresight as the araucaria, and conseauently so peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the support of mere savage life, should fall into disuse, and yield 
up its place to the produce of industry." 

" From Pequen, or Pehaen, the native name of this tree, the tribes 
in whose country it grows are called Pequenches." (La Cruz's £xpe- 
dition across the Pampas, in the JEklinburgh Review, p. 58.) 



Art. II. Foreign Notices, 
ENGLAND. 



hondon Horticultural Society, — The annual meetinff of the London 
Horticultural Society was held on May 1st last. The report of the 
auditors was read, from which we learn that the amount of various re- 
ceipts, for the previous year, ending May 1st, was X7180, lOs, 9d, 
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(about 982.000.) This sum vtm mostly received at the monthly exhi- 
bitions of the Society, at their garden at Chiswick. £3500 has been 
paid of the Society's debt. The amount now due by the Society is re- 
duced to £18.554. T. A. Knight, Esq., was elected President. 

At the meeting on May 3d, a paper was read by Dr. Lindley, from 
the President, on the cultivation of strawberries. Messrs. Chandler ex- 
hibited Camellia jap6nica var. cor4llina and eximia, jRhodod^ndron 
Smlthtt, and other plants. Mrs. Lawrence exhibited an extensive col- 
lection, among which was the Cam^llta reticulata. Mr. Green, gar- 
dener to Lady Antrobus, exhibited six remarkable seedling cinerarias. 
Mr. Glenny exhibited a handsome specimen of Eri6stemon 6uxif61ium. 
Mr. Young of Epsom exhibited Camellia jap6nica var. cocclnea m^jor. 
Q^matis mont^a, from the Society's garden, was very beautiful. It 
possesses an odor similar to vanilla. 

May 16th. — Mrs. Marry at t at this meeting exhibited seedling cinera- 
rias and a fine specimen of Clivia n6bilis. 

June 6th, — At this meeting Mrs. Lawrence sent nine specimens of 
heaths, and Cosm^lia rt^bra and Phl6x Drumnidndt. Mr. Hogff and 
Mr. Mountjoy exhibited fine heart's-ease. Mr. Dennis showed a orown 
nasturtium. Mr. Rawson exhibited a hybrid JRhodod^ndron between 
JR. arb6reum and R. p6nticum, which is said to have been brilliant 
and beautiful. Mr. Glenny exhibited Kennedy a dilit^ta and cocclnea. 
The flowers from the Society's garden were Gaill4rdta picta, Phl6z 
Drummdndt, S^dum azilreum, and two petunias, a blush and a seedling 
hybrid; Ferb^na Tweedi^na, Nem6phila atrom^ria, Collinsta bicolor. 
Clematis mont&na, and a large number of elegant calceolarias. The 
meetings were attended by a great number of the nobility. {Hort, 
Jour.) 

Jin Exhibition of Plants took vlaee at Worton Lodge, on the 33d of 
May, under the most distinguished patronage: as the exhibiters were 
persons who had taken prizes at the horticultural and metropolitan so- 
cieties, the productions were generally of the highest class and in the 
greatest perfection. Gold medals were awarded, of the value of £15, 
£7, 10«. and £8. Mr. Butcher, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, Mr. Red- 
ding, gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, Messrs. Lucombe, Pince & Co., 
Messrs. Brown, Mr. Gaines and Mr. Wilmot, were the principal re- 
ceivers of the prices. (W.) 

SptrcB^d jaoiniea, — A new species vrith this name has been lately in- 
troouced by Mr. Low of Clapton. It is of an herbaceous habit. The 
flowers are white and are produced very freely, and, contrasted with 
the deep ffreen foliage, have a very neat and pretty appearance; it is, 
vrithout doubt, a plant of great merit, and one in which no collection 
should be wanting. {Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. — This flourishing 
Society held its second show at Beulah Spa, on Thursday the 34th of 
August, 1887. It was one of considerable mterest, and a large amount 
in premiums was awarded. Like all the shows of this Society, the spe- 
cimens were remarkable both for their rarity and for the skill displayed 
in their cultivation. Upwards of twenty prizes were awarded for dah- 
lias, the show of which, as early as this date, was very splendid. The 
most successful competitor was Mr. Widnall. His stand is stated to 
have been " truly beautiful," and the only winnim^ one deserving the 
distinction of givmg the names of the flowers. They were exhibited 
with the names attached, and obtained the gold medal: they were as fol- 
lows: — 

Widnall's Lady Dartmouth, Marchioness of Tavistock, Juliet, Em- 
peror, Paris, Perfection and Sir Walter Scott; Springfield Rival, Glory 
of the West, Dodds's Mary, Jefirie's Triumphant, Exemplar, Nimrod, 
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Pothecary's Lord Nelson, Metropolitan Perfection, Conqueror of Eu- 
rope, Diadem of Flora, Girling's Suffolk Uero and Ruby, Shakspeare, 
Grant Thorburn, Queen of Trumps, Topaz and Sir H. Fletcher. 

A greater part of these flowers were exhibited at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society this season, and we are 
glad to notice that WidnalPs Marchioness of Tavistock is one of the 
est, as it has been pronounced by some cultivators, who consider 
themselves as judges of the dahlia, as possessing about equal!! beauty 
with the Beauty of Cambridge. We blush to record such a decision of 
so extremely superb a variety; and we envy not the taste of those 
who think so little of it. 

We look with some interest to the reports of the grand shows which 
are to be held throughout the kingdom in.September: they will probably 
inform us what are nne and what inferior varieties. — Cond. 

Dahlia Shows. — ^We give the folio wins list of several of the different 
dahlia shows, as advertised to be held in the various counties of England, 
together with the amount, (where stated,) of the value of prizes to be 
distributed. It shows at once the great zeal manifested in the cultiva- 
tion of this splendid flower: — 

Cambridge Grand Dahlia Show, open to all England, Sept. 8th, £75 
to be awarded. Birmingham Grand Dahlia Show, Sept. 20, 21 and 32, 
about £100 to be awarded. Oxford Grand Dahlia Show, Sept. 4th, 
£50 to be awarded. Bath Royal Horticultural and Floral Society's 
Grand Dahlia Show, Sept. 19th, £60 to be awarded. Nottingham 
Grand Dahlia Show, Sept. 20th, £70 to be awarded. Windsor Royal 
Horticultural Societv, Sept. 12ch, about £40 to be awarded. Grand 
Dahlia Exhibition of the Chippenham Horticultural and Floral Society, 
Sept. 8th, about £50 to be awarded. Ashborne Floral and Horticultu- 
ral Society's Dahlia Show, Sept. 26th, about £25 to be awarded. Eton 
Floricultural Society's Annual Show of Dahlias, Sept. 19th, about £50 
to be awarded. Warwickshire Horticultural Flower Show, Sept. 8th, 
about £30 to be awarded. 

There are six or eight other Societies which hold Dahlia Shows. The 
whole amount given away in prizes at all these, for dahlias alone, vnll 
probably amount to upwards of $30001. This is truly encouragement 
to dahlia growers. — Id. 



FRANCE. 

Colossal Elm-tree alt Bri^noles, — M. C. Aquillon, member of the 
Horticultural Societ^r of Pans, &.C., ffives the following details respect- 
ing the large elm which exists in the Place Carami, atBriffnples, a town 
about twenty miles north of Toulon: — " On the 25th of October, 1564, 
Charles IX, being at Brignoles, lodged in the house of M. Desparra, 
which is opposite to this tree, and witnessed, with great pleasure, a ball 
which took place under it. Michel de I'Hospital, who was bom in 
1503, was chancellor in 1560, and died in 1573, speaks of this tree (as 
one even at that time likely to attract the attenUon of travellers,) in 
one of his works in Latin verse, composed on the occasion of his being 
exiled into Provence. Tradition supposes that this elm was in existence 
when the River Carami, which at present runs without the town, flowed 
by the place of that name. This colossus of vegetation has been for a 
lonjr time supported on one side by a wooden post, and on the other by 
a piece of masonry, which fills up a large hollow in the trunk. With- 
out these supports the tree woula have been infallibly blown down; for 
the part supported by the wooden prop is hollowed out to the origin of 
the branches, and even serves as a retreat for poor artizans. The cir* 
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^umfereDce at the level of the ground is about twenty-three feet, and 
in the narrowest part of the trunk, about eighteen feet. The thicknesa 
of the wood of the trunk is from nine to tweWe inches: and in the pro- 
jecting part it varies from three to four inches. {L*Eeho du mande 8a-' 
vanif Jiprilf 1887 — trmulaied into the Oard. Mag,) 

BELGIUM. 

Orand Show of Plants at Ghenty in March Uut.-^This display of 
plants was probably one of the most extensive and magnificent that was 
ever made. Ghent and Brussels are both famous for the number of 
their gardens, and for the choice collections which are cultivated therein. 
Some notice of the most celebrated of them will be found in our J, pp^ 
853, S86. The prizes were open to all classes, from all parts of the world. 

The occasion must have been one of jo^reat gratification to the ama* 
teur gardeners and nurserymen who witness^ the exhibition. Many 
of the most celebrated cultivators of Antwerp, Brussels, Frankfort, 
Louvain, Vienna, Paris, and London, were present, and acted as judges 
for awanling the various prizes. Of the exact number of plants sent 
for exhibition we are not informed, but the specimens were all reffisten- 
ed, and we observe, in the report from which we quote, one number as 
high as four thousand seven hundred and eighty-six. One can hardly 
imagine the effect produced by such a vast number of the handsomest 
and most valuable plants in cultivation, collected together and arranged 
in such a stvle as to show them off to ffood advantage. Our annual ex- 
hibition, of which we think so highly, would sink into insignificance 
compared with such a truly grand and noble display of the most mag- 
nificent tribes of the vegetable kingdom. The following is a condensed 
account of the plants exhibited, and the award of the judges: — 

Prizes far ail classes, and from aU parts of the world, — 1st. The 
gold medal for the best collection of plants in fiower, of which the low- 
est number of specimens was fixed at twenty, to Mr. J. F. Vandermae^ 
len, Brussels. [A most interesting account of Mr. Vandermaelen's gar- 
den will be found in another page. — Cond.'] 

The silver medal, (first class,) Mr. Jacob Mackey, Liege. 

3d. The silver medal for the plant in flower most remarkable for its 
beauty and good cultivation, Mr. Ferd. Reynders of Brussels, who ex- 
hibited a Dry4ndra longif^lia. No. 9092. 

The silver medal (1st class,) Mr. Jacob Mackey, for Dry6ndra plu- 
m6sa, No. 3707. 

The other plants and shrubs admitted to the honor of contending for 
the prize for the best cultivation, and which are, by the admission itself, 
entitled to '* honorable mention," are as follows: — 

Helic6na 8peci6sa, Mr. P. J. De Ciitens, Antwerp. 

Amaryllis Johns6nt m&xima Mr. H. Donckelaer, (the son,) Louvain. 

Azalea Smithn coccinea, jRhodod^ndron Russellu^tim and R. Smithu 
^legans, Mr. H. Smet, Lisle. 

Dry&ndra ]on^if6Ha, Mr. F. Reynders. 

B6nks»a marginkta and Dry&ndm cunekta, Mr. Jacob Mackey. 

Camellia var. Parthoni^na, Donckela^ri, and Slogans londoni^nsis, 
the Horticultural Society of Antwerp. 

E'pacris impr^ssa, Onoidium Papilio,Limod6rumTankervi]]cB, Mona- 
chftntbus I)]kteu8, LeeHia &nceps, JShodod^ndron arb6reom, Cam^llui 
reticulkta, C. var. striata, Pesbnia suffrutic6sa, Polygala cord^ta, B&nks- 
ia marc^scens, B&nksia etisifdlia, Zkmia hdrrida and Strelitziajdnceai 
M. F. Vandermaelen. 

Sd. No medul was awarded for the best collection of camellias. 
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4th. For the best collection of new species [? varieties,] of i?hodo-> 
d^ndron and AzUea indica, containing at least twenty-five plants, the 
gold medal was awarded to Mr. H. Smet. 

5th. For the best collection of the genus Amarylli*, containing at 
least fifteen plants, the gold medal to Mr. Donckelaer fthe son.^ 

The premier prize was awarded to Mr. Dieudonnd Gerard, Namur, 
althougn the flowers had suffered much in the carriage. 

6th. For the general collection of plants of the genus J^dsa, the 
smallest number to be thirty, no medal was awarded. 

A very honorable mention was voted to be made of the collection of 
Madame Meeus Vandermaelen of Brussels, and also of that of Mr. 
Lordez, Berguissur. 

Prizes for amateurs and florists of Ghent, — 7 th. Best plants in flow- 
er, Mr. Augustus Mecholynck. 

8th. The silver medal for the plant in flower, most distinguished for 
beauty and skill in cultivation, was awarded for the E'pacris grandifldra, 
to Mr. Alex. VerschafTelt, Ghent. 

Among the plants admitted to contend, and thus entitled to honorable 
mention, were Azklea indica, rubicdnda, lateritia and Smithu cocckiea; 
Camellia var. tricolor, revLsa, tritimphans, Donckela^rt, ColvllUt, deli- 
catissima, ^legans, candidlssima, punctata, admir&bilis, reticulata, &c.; 
also, Rhododendron &lta cler^nse, ferrugineumandpulchrum, and other 
plants. 

9th. For the collection of camellias, (to consist of at least thirty spe- 
cimens,) the gold medal to Mr. I von de Ruych, Barth, and a similar 
one to Mr. J. B. d'Hane de Potter; the merits being so equal, and so 
pronounced almost unanimously. 

10th. For the collection of amaryllises, (fifteen at least,) the gold 
medal to Mr. Van de Woesleyne d'Hane. 

11th. The richest and most varied collection of roses, (thirty plants 
at least,)the silver medal to Madame de Ruych. 

13th. The gold medal for the best collection of new sorts of JRhodo- 
d^ndron and uieir hybrids, (twelve plants at least,) Mr. Ivon de Ruych. 

18th. The gold medal for the best collection of the species of Azklea 
indica, (at least twenty-five plants, ten varieties at least,) Mr. Charles 
Deloose. 

Prizes for all classes. — 14th. Gold medal for the best collection of 
new and rare plants to Mr. Alex. Verschaffelt; first silver do., Mr. J. 
Vangeert; second do., Chev. Parthon de von Antwerp. 

15th. Silver medal for the most beautiful and meritorious specimen of 
Agndstus sinuktus, Mr. J. Mackey. 

16th. A silver medal for the most rare plant in flower, CeUia, sp. 
no., Mr. J. F. Vandermaelen. 

17th. Gold medal for the best collection of forced plants, Aug. Meche- 
lynk. 

18th. Silver medal for the best cultivated specimen among the coUec* 
tion of forced plants, Lilium cr6ceum, Mr. A. Mechelynck. 

19th. Gold medal for the best collection of orchidaceous plants, not 
less than twelve, Mr. Vandermaelen. 

30th. Silver medal for the best collection of E'pacrisTand JSrlca, thirty 
plants and upwards. 

The remainder of the prizes were principally for &Bke specimens of 
herbaceous plants. These are of course but a very few out of about 
^ve thousand specimens exhibited. 
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Art. III. Domestic Notices, 



New mode of preserving Fruit. — Mr. Clapp of S. Reading lately placed 
in our hands some fine specimens of last year's apples (uonnuches,) 
in a most excellent state of preservation. He stated to us that the ap- 
ples were packed in barrels, with plaster of Paris, reduced to a powder, 
each fruit beinff completely covered. The apples were exposed to a 
temperature as Tow as zero, without receivinff the least harm whatever. 
We hope this method will be further tried the present season; it was 
merely an experiment of Mr. Clapp's; but as it nas succeeded so fully, 
we should be glad to see it in general practice. Probably pears and 
some other fruits may be preserved in the same manner. Tne apples 
which we tasted were fair, and as fresh as they were when picked from 
the tree, retaining all their flavor. — Cond. 

Co\o Cabbage, or Cesarean Kale, — In our II, p. 453, will l)e found a no- 
tice of this cabbage. One or two plants are now growing at Mr. Cushing's, 
Belmont Place. The seeds were sown in the green-house, and the plants 
placed in the open garden in May. One plant had (a month smce,) 
attained the height of about seven feet, and was growing ver^ vigorous- 
ly. The leaves were not remarkably large, and although it may be a 
profitable cabbage to raise for cattle, it possesses by no means the merits, 
as such, which have been attributed to it in English publications. — Id. 

The amber Crab-apjfle. — The beautiful fruit of this variety is one of 
the most ornamental in the garden. We lately saw a tree m the war- 
den of Mr. Johnson of Lynn, which was full of fruit, hanging in clus- 
ters of five or six each. The growth of the tree is erect and handsome, 
forming a fine round head, and is highly ornamental in shrubberies, far 
more so than the common crab. We would recommend it to all per- 
sons who are planting shrubberies or belts of ornamental trees. — la. 

Large Valparaiso Squash. — At the late annual exhibition of the Mas- 
eachusetts Horticultural Society, a squash of this variety was exhibited, 
which weighed upwards of seventy pounds. It was of a handsome 
shape and fully ripe. This is the largest squash of this kind we ever 
saw raised. — Id. 

FhlSx Drumm6ndi. — ^We were deliffhted to see this charming new 
plant, (discovered by Mr. Drummond, not many years since,) among 
the fine display at the late annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Societ^r. We believe that it is a profuse and constant flower- 
er, and equals, if not surpasses, almost ail of the dwarf species. A 
very pretty variety of P. paniculkta, with a white eye or disk, a seed- 
ling of Mr. Breck's, we think, was also poinied out to us. — ••. [For 
some notice of Phl6x Drummdndt, see p. 80S. Breck's hybrid seedline 
phlox is the name by which the variety here alluded to is known. It 
ffrows about five feet high, in blooming among the latest, and is decided- 
ly one of the most beautiful in cultivation. — Cond.] 

Wola tricolor. — Like the tulip and dahlia, the pansy has arrived to 
such a degree of perfection, as a fancy flower, as to possess certain re- 
quisites indispensable to admit it into favor, among amateurs. The 
good and necessary qualities in the form of petals, and in their coloring 
and pencilling, pointed out by some adept, would give great satisfaction 
to a sincere admirer of the — Three-colored Violet. 

Chradual Naturalization. — Callidpsis blcolor (Coredpsis tinct6ria 
Nutt.) seems in a fair way to become a naturalized plant, though, it is 
presumable, not with the same facility as some foreign productions. I 
met with several specimens in a meadow, into which it had strayed from 
a contiguous garden, and a single individual growing in independent 
hardihood, on the very road-side, distant from any cultivation. In both 
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instances it had become dwarfish, and the flowers small but brilliant — a 
return to native habits. — R. 

Pines of California. — The following dimensions of a gigantic pine 
are given by Douglas, as taken by him from one discovered in North 
California. £ztreme length, two hundred and forty-five feet. Circum- 
ference, at three feet from the ground, fiAy-seven feet nine inches. Cir- 
cumference, at one hundred and thirty-four feet from the ground, seven- 
teen feet and five inches. Trunk uncommonly straight, bark remarka- 
blv smooth, whitish or light brown color, and yielding a great quantity 
of gum. Fruit cones fourteen inches long. — Id, 

Plants that stood otU unprotected last winter in Athens, Gc^ — Hedy- 
chium miximum, Bl^tta hyacintha and Tigridia pavdnia stood out in 
the open ground, totally unprotected last winter, and flowered somewhat 
sooner, and very much more finely, than those which were taken up and 
kept from frost until spring. Tho same majr be said of dahlias, CaUi- 
dium escuMntum, and most cannas: but C. »ridifl6ra perished, and C 
glatica barely survived. — Yours, M, A, W., Athens, Ga, 

Hybrids between Ipomai'a and Conv6lvulus. — I have again fine natu- 
ral hybrids of Ipomse^a QuamSclit and coccinea, and earnestly recom- 
mend trials of artificial impregnation between all the species of Ipomae^a 
and Convdlvulus. What might not be expected from the beauty of a 
hybri<l between Ipomee^a Quamdclit, or Convdlvulus IfU and Conv61- 
vulus pandur^tus or paniculktus.'^r— J(2. 

Cireus trianguUiru. — This splendid species has lately bloomed at 
Mr. Cushing's, Belmont place, Watertown. The flower was remarka- 
bly larg« and extremely beautiful, nearly equalling, both in size and 
splendor, the superb night-blooming C. grand ifldrus. The flower began 
to expand at night, and was fully open at nine o'clock, and remained in 
bloom until the^evening of the next day. The flower was upwards of 
six inches in diameter, and from the tips of the sepals fifteen inches. 
It has only flowered once before, we believe, in this country; this was 
at Mrs. Bigelow's earden, in Medford, about eight years since. Mr. 
Haggerston has informed us that the plant was struck from a small cut- 
ting about three years since, the parent from which the cutting was taken 
never having flowered. It stands in a pot, and is trained to the back 
wall of the stove, and has lately been ^rafled with a great number of 
species and varieties, as noticed by us m our last visit to this place, p. 
348. It is a magnificent species, but its rapid growth and rare flower- 
ing prevent it from being cultivated in small collections, only as a stock 
upon which to graf^ other sorts. We suspect that this species requires 
some different management from the others. In its native habitats it is 
found running over trees, or anything which it can attach itself to, by 
its fleshy roots, which are thrown out upon their stems, flowering abun- 
dantly in its blooming season. — Cond. 

Seekel Pear. — The New Haven Herald states that this delicious pear 
was a favorite of the early settlers of Connecticut, and is found grow- 
ing wild[?] in the woods of that state. This contradicts the generally 
bdieved report that it originated on the farm of Mr. Seekel, from 
whence it takes it name, in Pennsylvania. We should be pleased to 
learn from some of our Hartford friends whether there is any founda- 
tion in the above statement of the Herald. — Id. 

O^xalis Bowiil. — This truly elegant species of Cxalis we have now 
in full bloom. Its long peduncles are each terminated with umbels of 
from five to seven beautiful deep rose-colored flowers, measuring in ex- 
jiansion about two inches. We also saw, a few davs since, this species 
m bloom in the garden of J. W. Boot, Esq., of Boston. In one pot 
Wfw .thrown up more than a dozen stems of its blossoms, forming one 
of the most brilliant ornaments of the green-house at this cheerless sea- 
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son, 'vtrben scarcely a flower is to be aeen except the chrysanthemum. 
It deserves to be in every collection of plants. It is also a superb spe- 
cies for parlor cultivation, requiring but very little attention to bloom it 
in perfection. — Id. 

JHne Dahlias exhibited this season^ — At a late weekly exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at which there was presented 
a number of fine specimens of dahlias, some discussion arose respect- 
ing the merits of several of the new ones, which have, to use the com- 
mon phrase, been sent out this year; and to set the matter at rest, so far 
as the opinions of the individuals present would do so, it was proposed 
to decide upon their qualities in the following manner: — ^the six disputed 
varieties were set aside; of these the roost perfect formed one was to 
be selected first, the most beautiful show fiower next, and the second 
best show flower the third. About ten cultivators were present, and 
the decision was as follows: The Marquis of Northampton and Juliet 
were considered the most perfect formed flowers, the opinions being 
equally divided between the two; the Conqueror of £urope was con- 
siaercd, by a majority, the best show flower; but the opinions respecting 
the second best were divided about equal between Mary Queen of 
Scots, Mary and Conqueror of Europe. We merely notice this decision 
to state our surprise at the opinions of those who considered the Mar- 
quis of Northampton superior to Juliet. As regards the real merits of 
tnese flowers, it amounts to nothing. In our humble opinion the Mar- 
quis of Northampton is excelled in form by a dozen other varieties : it 
always shows a hollow centre, which condemns it at once. Before the 
spring returns we shall have some observations to make upon these and 
other fine kinds. — Id. 



Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Errata. — In our last number, in the Review of the Journal of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, two important errors occurred. In p. 
883, line 10 from the bottom, for " number of scavengers" read " hum- 
bler scavengers" — ^line 3 from the bottom, for ** desirous" read *< deni- 
zens." 



Art. v. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, September SOth, XSSI .—Exhibited. Flowers: From S. 
Walker, dahlias, scarlet zinnias, Ferb^na cham8edrif51ia, Gladiolus na- 
tal^nsis, and a variety of fine pansies, among which were the following: 
— Rainbow, Miss Cushing, (a new seedling, and extremely beautiful,) 
Napoleon, Othello, Vulcan and Clio; also, fine bonquets. From S. 
Sweetser, a variety of flowers. From T. Mason, fine bouquets. From 
Hovey & Co., superb dahlias, among which were Princess Victoria, 
Marchioness of Tavistock, Mary Queen of Scots, Conqueror of Eu- 
rope, Mary, Mrs. Broadwood, sulphurea elegans, purple Perfection, 
Lavinia, Bride of Abydos, Hermione, Gem, Rosa superba, Fisherton 
Rival, (true,) Kmg Otho, Countess of SheflSeld and Exemplar. From 
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D. McTnt;^^re, dahlias, among others Angelina, Glory, Gem, Queen of 
Scots, Ariel, Beaury of Dulwich, Exemplar, Lavinia, Marquis of 
Northampton, and Juliet. From M. P. wilder, a variety of dahlias, 
among wnich were sulphurea elegans, Conqueror of Europe, Marquis 
of Northampton, Gem, Mary, King Otho, Countess of Sheffield, Ram- 
bow, Mrs. Broadwood, Queen of Scots, Angelina and Exemplar. From 
S. R. Johnson, dahlias, viz. Angelina, Lady Fordwich, Red Rover, Ariel, 
Queen Elizabeth, Clio, Rainbow, Duchess of Buccleugh and others. 

Fruit: Sargent peach and two kinds of seedlings, both excellent, from 

E. M. Richards. Washington, Epine d'^te, Raymond and Cabot pears, 
from R. Manning; the latter is a seedling from the brown beurr6, rais- 
ed by J. S. Cabot, Esq. of Salem; it is a great bearer and a good pear; 
(yre should be glad to have some account of the tree which proauces 
tnis fruit, from either of our friends, Messrs. Manning or Cabot.^ Nec- 
tarines and black Hamburgh and sweetwater grapes, from T. Mason. 
Imperatrice violet plums, from S. Pond. Pratt's fall greening apples, 
from Jacob Pratt of Sherburne; a native fruit, originated in that town, 
and said to compare well with the Rhode Island greening. Mogul sum- 
mer pears, from F. W. Bird, Walpole; the largest weighed one and a 
quarter pounds. Sweetwater and white Frontifnac grapes raised in the 
open air, from S. R. Johnson, ver^ fine: also, black Hamburgh grapes, 
raised under glass. Specimens of the rollowini? grapes were exhibited 
by Mr. Kenrick, received from John Carter, Richmond, Va., viz. Ca- 
tawba, Herbemont's Madeira, and Norton's Virginia seedling; the lat- 
ter is a most extraordinary bearer, and is thought by Mr. Carter to pos- 
sess no equal, foreign or native, either for its nne qualities, productive- 
ness, or for making wine; the berries are blue and very small, the clus- 
ters compact, and the juice rich and sweet. 

October 1th. — Exhibited. Flowers: From Hovey & Co., Princess 
Victoria, Queen of Scots, Mary and Conqueror of Europe dahlias. 
From S. R. Johnson, a variety of dahlias. 

Fruit: Jackman's melting, Bon Chretien Fondante, Jalousie, Saun- 
ders's beurr^, Bowdoin, Marie Louise, golden beurr6 of Bilboa, Au- 
tumn superb, Rousselette de Rheims, beurr^ de Comte de Fresnel, 
belle lucrative, Buffum, Naumkeag, verte longue, St. Ghislain and 
Remsen's Favorite peai*s, from R. Manning: the finest of these was the 
belle lucrative; the golden beurr^ was inferior: also, Coe's golden drop 
plum, and Quetche d'ltalie or Italian prune. Golden Harvey, Ameri- 
can nonpareil and Porter apples, from J. Warren. Brugnon nectarines 
and black Hamburgh grapes, from T. Mason. Black Hamburgh, white 
Frontignac and sweetwater grapes, from S. R. Johnson, the latter from 
the open air. Norton's Virginia seedling, Herbemont's Madeira and 
Catawba grapes, by Wm. Kenrick, from John Carter of Richmond, 
Va. Mammoth apples, from G. Oliver, Esq., Lynn. 

Read. — Letters from Wm. Lincoln of Worcester and G. W. Brinmier, 
Esq. of Boston. 

Presented. — One hundred copies of Hoare's Treatise on the Vine^ 
by G. W. Brimmer, Esq. 

Two samples of wine were tasted: one was made from the Catawba 
grape, and was very good; the other was made from Norton's Virprinia 
seealing, and was superior; the latter the color of Port wine. They 
were from Mr. J. Carter's vineyard, in Richmond, Va. 

At this meeting officers and committees of the Society for the ensuing 
year were elected.* Votes of thanks were also passed to the Conmiit;. 

* The principal officers are as follows: — ^E. Vose, Esq., President; E. Bartlett, J. 
Winsbip, T. Lyman, Jr. Esq., and J. Prince, Vice Presidents; R. T. Paiae, Esq., Oor- 
respondiog Secretary; E. Weston, Jr. Esq., Recording Secretary; S.> Walker, 
Treasurer. 
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tee of ArrangemeDtfl, for their semces in arranging and decorating the 
hall for the annual exhibition. 

J. L. L. F. Warren of Boston and Levi Thaxter of Watertown were 
admitted subscription menfliers. 

October I4th. — Exhibited. Fruit: Marie Louise pears, from J. 
Prince. Golden Harvev and other native apples, from J. Warren, Wes- 
ton. Apples, from Mr. Clapp, South Reading. Henrv IV, beurr^ 
Knox, Styrian, Marie Louse and Peire pears, from R. Manning: the 
latter is a very fine fruit; it originated in Bartram's Botanic Garden, 
Philadelphia, and some account of it is given, with a figure, in Loudon's 
Magazine, vol. VIII, p. 587. Pears and apples, from L. P. Grosvenor. 
Dix pears, from S. JDowner. Marie Louise pears, from D. Davis, 
£sq., Plymouth. Columbia Virgoulouse pears, from New York, were 
presented by Wm. Oliver; they were not m eating. 

October 2Ut. — Exhibited, Louis bonne (of Jersey,) Jalousie and Wil- 
liams's double bearing pears, from R. Manning. Minot pears, from R. 
T. Paine, Esq. Seek-no-further apples, from J. Lincoln, Uingham. 
Urbaniste and Knight's (of Rhode Island) pears, and Quioce, Lyscoro, 
Brussels pippin and Pomme de niege apples, from S. Downer. Un-> 
known apples, (from imported trees,) from J. Balch, Esq.; also, fine 
Isabella and sweetwater grapes. Boxford or Towne and red Ingestre 
apples, and peachen, from E. M. Richards. Louisiana grapes, (raised 
from seed by Mr. Dane of Roxbury,) from I. P. Davis. 



Art. VI. Fulton Market, New York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes, per bushel: common, 81 to 38 cts; kidney's, 
44 to 50; sweet, 75 to $1. Turnips, per bushel, 44 to 50 cts. Beets, 
per bushel: long blood, 44 to 63. Parsnips, per bushel, 63 cts. Car- 
rots, per bushel, 44 to 63. Onions, per bushel: white, 88 cts. to $1; 
red, 88 cts. to $1. Salsify, per dozen bunches, 50 to 75 cts. Squashes, 
per dozen, 50 cts. to $1.S5. Pumpkins, per dozen, 63 cts. to $1. 

Cabbages, per dozen: common, 31 to 50 cts; Savoys, 31 to 50 cts; 
red, 75 cts. to $1. BrocoH, per dozen, 63 cts. to $1. Cauliflowers, per 
dozen, 63 cts. to $1. Endive, per dozen, 12} to 35 cts. Spinach, per 
half |ieck, 12} cts. Celery, per dozen bunches, $1.25 to $1.50. Mel- 
ongenas, per dozen, 37} cts. to $1. Tomatoes, per half peck, 18 to 35 
cts. Peppers, per hundred, 50 to 75 cts. 

.FVttt^' apples, per barrel: greenings, $1.75; fall pippins, $2; winter 
pippins, $2; Newtown pippins, $2; Spitzembergs, $2.25; Ox apples, 
(probably the monstrous pippin,) $2.25; common, $1.50. Qumces, 
per hundred, $1 to $1.50. Pears, per half peck: Seckel, 75 cts; Vir- 
gouloase, $1 to $1.25; beurr^, 25; Bon Chretien, 25 cts; common, 25 
cts; pound, per barrel, $2.25. Plums, per half peck: fruit gages, $1. 
Grapes, per pound: Isabella, 6 to 12} cts; Malaga, (foreign,) Mots. 
Cranberries, per half peck, 37} cts. Lemons, per dozen, 37} cts. 
Oranges, per dozen, 25 to 37} cts. Citron Watermelons, per dozen, 
$1.50. Cocoa-nuts, per dozen, 75 cts. Chestnuts, per bushel, $5 to 
$6.00. 

Remarks. — The markets have been well supplied, and a good de- 
mand for the first two weeks of the month; the last two weeks the de- 
mand has fallen off. All the common sorts of vegetables are abundant. 
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Fantuil Hall Market. 



Tomatoes, pepperB, meloiiffenas, and Lima beans, are nearly gone. 
Brocoli is in good supply and of good quality, as is also celery, spinage, 
endive, 8ic. Apples are abundant, as are also Isabella grapes, oranges, 
lemontj and cocoanuts: of other fruits the supply is not so abundant. — 
Yow9, J. H.y Oct. 22, 1837. 



Aet. VII. Faneuil Hall Mark€t. 



RooU, Tubers, fyc. 

Potatoes, new : 

r!«mm^« 5 P®"^ barrel, 

Common, J ^^j^j^j^ 

* ' \ per bushel, . . 
SwMt J per bushel 

fp„^;^ 5 per bushel, 

Tunup., ^P^p^ 

Onions : 
red. Dcr bunch 


From 
$cts. 

1 00 
40 

1 25 
37.i 

1 25 
87A 
87i 
17 

4 
1 25 
GO 
50 
76 
12 
20 
14 

m 

76 
75 
12i 

^1* 

10 

8 

25 

2 

k 


To 

^cts 

1 26 
50 

1 50 
60 

1 60 
50 
50 
20 

6 


white, per bushel, 

Beets, new, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound, 

Shallots, per pound, 


1 60 
76 
75 

1 00 


Garlic, per pound, 




Cabbages, Salads, ^e. 
Cabbages, per dozen : 


50 


Savoys, 


50 


Drumheads, 


1 00 


Red Dutch, 


1 00 




25 


Brocolis, each, 


25 




10 


Beans, shelled, per quart: 

Common, 

Celei7, per root, 

Tomatoes, per half peck, 

Sqnaslies, per pound : 
Autumnal marrow 


12 


Lima, , , ^ . . . 


8 


Winter crookneck, 

Pumpkins, each, 


2 
20 



Fruits. 

Apples, dessert : 

Common, J I^^*^7*^•' 
' i |)cr busliel,.. 



From To 



Fall pippins, per bushel,. .. 
Pears: 

Urbaniste, per doien, 

Dix, per dozen, 

St. Germain, per dozen,, .i. 

Brown beurre,per dozen,.. . 

St. Michael, per dozen 

Wilkinson, per dozen, 

Striped green, per dozen, .... 

Bakiog.{p:*;Si:::::: 

Peaches, 5 per dozen,.. . . .. . 

^* I per half peck, 

Quinces, per busliel, 

Citron melons, for presenreff,ea. 

BerbeiTics, per bushel, 

Pine-apples, each, 

Grapes, (hot-house) per pound: 

Black Hambui*gh, 

While Chassekis, 

Isabellas, 



<^'--.{^K: 



Oranget.^P"'!"'- 



per dozen, 

Lemons, J »^^^' 

* i per dozen, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Shaddocks, each, 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound, . 

Filbert*, per pound, 

Castana, 



9cts. 



1 60 

75 

1 75 

1 09 

2 00 
1 25 
300 
1 50 

1 60 

87^ 

m 
m 

87i 
50 
25 
25 
4 60 
200 
25 
60 

2 60 

8 
75 

m 

50 
25 

2 00 
60 

60 

26 

4 00 
12 

4 
8 



$aa. 



200 

1 60 

2 00 

1 60 

2 60 
1 50 



60 
60 
60 
60 
75 
60 
60 
500 

60 

75 

800 

1 00 
25 

75 

874 

20 



75 

60 
6 



5 00 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. — Just after the date of our last report cooler weather oc- 
curred, and during the first week of this month very severe frosts were 
experienced. Rain succeeded, but too late to be of any benefit. As 
might have been anticipated, the early frost considerably damaged the 
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late crop of potatoes. There have already been seyeral arrivals from 
the eastward, with full cargoes; but in some cases a greater part have 
been frozen more or less; consequently, prices for a prime article re- 
main firm, and for some kinds tbere is a more brisk demand: we stated 
that some shipments had been made for the southern market; but since 
then shippers are afraid to risk them, on account of their bad keeping. 
Beets and carrots are abundant, and prices lower. Parsnips have just 
been received, and the market is not yet fully supplied. 

Cabbages, of the more common sorts, and Savoys, are tolerably 
plenty and very good; but drumheads are poor and withal quite scarce,, 
the dry weather of August, as we had anticipated, having delayed their 
heading so late that the early frosts and cool weather of October have 
pvertaken then> before they bave half completed their growth; prices 
are high in comparison with other years: red Dutch are tolerably 
plentv and very good. Brocolis and cauliflowers continue abundant 
and nne, and are to he had at very moderate prices. A few common 
sorts of beans yet come to hand. Some tomatoes are to be had, but 
they have, generally, been picked so long that thev are rather inferior. 
Of squashes the stock is abundant: several tons of the autumnal mar- 
row have been sold in the market this season, and they are now much 
sougbt for. 

Apples generally are plentiful, particularly russets, which are very 
abundant; but Baldwins are exceedingly scarce: fine pippins and bell- 
flowers, from Philadelphia, are to be had. Pears are less plentiful than 
they have previously been; the later or winter sorts are not so much 
cultivated as the autumn ones; fine Dix, St. Germain's and Urbanistes 
have, however, come to hand in small lots; some excellent St. Michaels 
ffrown in the city command the price in our quotations: a few brown 
beurr^s have been in the market: baking pears have been received 
mostly from New York, but few having been grown in the vicinity of 
Boston the past season. Plums are about gone. Peaches are still to 
be had, though of small size and inferior quality: they are brought in 
from the vicinity. Watermelons are gone. Berberries are tolerably 
plenty. Pine-apples scarce. Grapes plentiful : the stock of Sweetwa- 
ter is mostly from the gardens of the city, where they have been raised 
in the open air; good Isabellas are scarce. Quinces have been received 
of excellent quality. Oranges and lemons are scarce. No walnuts have 
come to hand. Chestnuts have been brought in, but in very small quan- 
tities; they readily command our quoted prices. Sales tolerably brisk, 
and some considerable quantities of vegetables and fruit have been 
shipped.— Four#, M. T., Oct 22, 1837. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR NOyEMBER. 



PRVIT DEPARTMENT. 

Chape tine$, in the green-house or crapery, will reouire the sanie at- 
tention as directed last month: keep the dried and yellow leaves picked 
off and the house as dry as possible. Give plenty of air, if in a grap- 
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erj) and if in a green-house as much as the other plants will admit of. 
If not done before, prune the vines of some of the superfluous shoots 
previous to their final pruning in December. Cover the border, out- 
side, with about six inches of coarse manure, to prevent the frost jQrom 
penetrating into it. 

FruU treet may yet be transplanted. Put a barrow of coarse manure 
around the base of the stem and over the roots, upon the approach of 
cold weather. 

hcibeUa and Catawba, and other native grape vines, may now be 
pruned, if not done before. 

Sweetwater vines should be protected the latter part of the month. 

Roipberry vines should be laid down and covered this month. 

Strawberry beds, newly planted, should be slightly protected. 

VLOWER DEPARTMEirr. 

Dahlias should now be taken up: place them in a dry cellar, where the 
frost does not penetrate. 

Hyacinths should now be planted in beds and pots. 

Tulips should now be planted. 

Crocuses, Crown Imperials, ^c, should now be planted. 

Oxidises may still be planted, if before neglected. 

Pctonies may yet be set out with success. 

Gladiolus, ixias, ^c, may yet be planted in pots. 

Amaryllises, tuberoses and tiger flowers should be taken up, if not 
done before. 

Seeds of rocket larkspurs, coreopsis, ^c. may now be sown. 

Sehizanthuses : repot the same plants again which were shifted last 
month. 

Mignonette, in pots, should still be very carefully watered, or the 
plants will damp off. 

Chryssmihemums: give these plenty of water while they are in 
flower. 

Bouvardia tryphyUa: the plants of this pretty flower should now be 
set away in a dry place in tne green-house, and only watered once or 
twice a week. 

Amaryllises, of the various hot-house and green-house species and 
varieties, should now receive but little water. 

Camellias may be repotted now if they require it. 

Azaleas should not be watered too often at this season. 

Oeraniums: repot those plants wanted for blooming early in the 
spring. 

Hoses, for forcing, should be immediately potted. 
Treepmonies: if these are wanted to flower in winter, introduce 
the plants now into the green-house. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Celery plants should be well earthed up. 
Lettuce should be now set out in frames for spring use. 
Onions, sown for a spring crop, should be protected this month. 
C%ieumbers: if the fruit is desired early in February, the seeds should 
be immediately sown on a small hot-bed, with a brisk heat. 
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ORIGINAL communications- 
Art. I. Notice of some rare and beautiful Plants growing in 
the tncinity of Plymouth, Mass, By John Lewis Rus- 
sell, A. M., Prof. Bot. and Veg. Physiol, to the Mass. 
Hon. Soc. 

This ancient town, with which we have so many pleasing as- 
sociations connected with the early history of this country, \s 
not less remarkable for the general information and kind hospi* 
tality of its inhabitants than for the peculiar and interesting flora 
covering its hills and surrounding the picturesque shores of its 
numerous ponds. In a delightful visit, during the past summer^ 
for the purpose of botanizing, I was agreeably surprised in find* 
ing very many plants of rare occurrence elsewhere. I acknow- 
ledge with great pleasure the attentions of several individuals in* 
terested in science, by which I was enabled to coUect specimens 
of much value, and to become acquainted with the locality and 
habits of others more common. One familiar with the scenery 
of Plymouth would scarcely expect to find much on its sandy 
shores and barren hills. But, like the sterling virtues observable 
in character, it needs only a more personal and minute research 
to be undeceived. Each month is productive of floral gems of 
no ordmary interest. Some of these I shall introduce to notice. 

Attendant on the first steps of spring, the pretty trailing arbu- 
tus (Epigs^a ripens L.) is seen peeping from the midst of its 
faded foliage, and recalling to memory the adventurous ^^May 
flower," after which it has been gratefully named. Like the 
SDOw-drop (Gal&nthus nivalis) of old England, this hardy pro^ 
duct of a more boreal clime comes even amidst lingering snows 
to greet the eyes of the earliest ^'culler of simj^" and of die 
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lover of flowers. The old rock of Plymouth was garlanded 
with its sweet-scented gems last May morning, in celebration of 
that simple and rural custom in the mother country, of which a 
few traces are yet existent in our own. 

In the rich meadows, during the early part of summer, the ele- 
gant Rhin&nthus Crista-g&Ui, or yellow rattle, may be found in 
the immediate neighborhood of the town. I have not been so 
fortunate as to see it in perfection. Its corolla, curiously spot- 
ted and marked, forms a striking contrast with its acutely serrated 
leaves. 

Of the Cistines, two species of Helidnthemum, H. cana- 
d6nse and H. ramulifldrum, and Hudsonia tomentosa and 6ricoi- 
des, are common. 

On the borders of "Soimd Pond," I found, in the short space 
of an hour, the pretty jStkchys ftyssopifdlia Mx.^ a plant worthy 
of cultivation; Gratiola aurea, with occasional white flowers; 
Sabb&tia chloroides, of colors from deep rose to pure white, 
giving to the spot a truly lovely aspect; Coreopsis r6sea, Lobe- 
lia Dortm&nna and Solid^go tenuifdlia, Drosera longifdiia, and 
the curious D. filif6rmis Jtaff. The latter, which is said to grow 
in New Jersey and Delaware, by Beck, seems to be peculiar to 
this single and confined locality in this state; at least it is not de- 
scribed as found elsewhere, and I was assured that in no other 
part of Plymouth has it been observed. Its foliage consists of 
straight, filiform leaves, studded with beautiful glands and hairs 
of the same purple color as in the entire plant, while the circinate 
vernation which distinguishes the natural order is strikingly ob- 
servable, giving to the young leaf the exact appearance of aa 
unfolded frond of some fern. Its flowers are conspicuous for 
size, being very much larger than in D. rotundifdlia and longifd- 
iia, of a dark purple, with obovate petals. A specimen was 
gathered, more than thirty years ago, from this identical locality, 
and forwarded to Professor Peck, then in the chair of botany at 
Cambridge. 

This species attains considerable size; in some individuals the 
flower-stem and leaves being twelve or more inches long. The 
Droser^ces, a small order, should be more cultivated as exceed- 
ingly interesting plants. They would grow with great facility on 
the borders of garden ponds, either in balls of sphagnnm or on 
rotten stumps and logs. I have often noticed V. rotundifdlia 
forming perfect colonies in the crevices of decaying timber partly 
immersed; while D. longifdiia, on a wet and muddy soil, has 
covered the ground, in company with the almost anomalous Mar- 
chdntia polymdrpha. A viscous secretion, which constantly ex- 
udes from the glandular surfaces of the entire plant, has given to 
it the fanciful and not unapt name of sun-dew. Sabbktia could 
probably be cultivated with like success, by planting out the radi* 
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eal shoots, which are produced in abundance during the flower- 
ipg season. Several of these have been forwarded to the bo- 
tanic garden under the care of Mr. Wm. E. Carter, gardener, as 
an experiment in floral cultivation. 

Upon the edge of the north shore I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing with Pulmonkria maritima L. A single plant of great size 
was in flower and seed, spreading its flat branches on the marsh. 
The entire aspect was of a glaucous hue and of peculiar beauty: 
flowers small, rosy purple. I had only seen a dried specimen 
before, from the vicinity of Eastport, Me., found, some years 
ago, by Dr. Ray of that town. The beach, which forms a safe 
and well-protected harbor, produced scarcely anything but the 
valuable beach grass, (•Srimdo arenkria,) which secures the drift- 
ing sand; Pisura maritimum; Arenkria peploides. This narrow 
strip of loose sand, three miles in length, has been reduced to 
its present size from a wide and dense forest of pine, within the 
memory of the aged citizens of the place. To prevent the en- 
croachments of the sand on the valuable harbor, it was found 
necessary to protect the inner side by strong frame-work, and by 
the encouragement of tlie growth of the Psimma or beach reed; 
so indebted is man to the seemingly feeble agency of the vegeta- 
ble economy! 

Amone the Orchide®, the showy Habenkria fimbrikta and the 
delicate H. blephariglottis are abundant and conspicuous. Ma- 
l&xis filiif61ia is by no means rare. Arethilsa bulbdsa was found 
in the vicinity this last spring. 

Of the ^sclefikdectj ^sci^pias tuber6sa is to be mentioned; a 
native of such peculiar elegance and splendor as to have intro- 
duced it into almost every collection of merit. 

The JBmpdtrese are represented in ITmpetrum nigrum, which 
covers, in large patches, the sides of the hills. 

The Lentibul^ris, of Richard, embrace, as local members of 
the order, the singular aphyllous and not decidedly aquatic TJtri- 
cul^ria cornilta, beside the remarkable U. inflkta, with versicular 
petioles, which buoys the flowers above the water, in which it 
floats independent of any root; and one specimen of U. purpik- 
rea now in my possession was lately found. 

To the botanist and to the lover of picturesque scenery, this 
vicinity will be found interesting. The numerous limpid, minia- 
ture lakes, embosomed, as many of them are, in the midst of 
hills and groves — their flat, white and sandy shores, or else their 
rich alluvial margins, their headlands and fairy isles, aflTord, by 
their proximity to the town, suflScient inducements for a ramble 
or a ride. I am inclined to think that the flora of this part of 
our state, and even to the extremity of Cape Cod, needs a more 
scrutinizing exanunation, to reved many rare and valuable spe* 
cies. J- L. R. 
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Art. II. On Forcing Asparagus. By E. Saterb. 
{Concluded from p. 865.) 

In this stage qf forcing depends the success of the produce. If 
too much bottom heat is given, with water and little air, the buds 
of the asparagus will start in a few days; and the consequence 
will be, tnat the stalks will be small and white, and will not pos* 
sess that flavor which is natural to them:* if the process is slow, 
by a moderate bottom heat and plenty of air^ night and day, then 
the stalks will be stout, and will retain their natural flavor — there- 
fore give plenty of air during the day; even take the sashes en- 
tirely off when there is no frost, and the weather fine; and at all 
times, in the early stage of forcing, give air during night: even 
if a little frost is on the surface of the bed in the morning, before 
the grass is started, it will do no harm. When the buds begin 
to push, which can be ascertained on examining the crowns of 
the roots, the bed may then have a good watering. 

If the bed is losine heat, which it will probably be at this time, 
a linins may be applied of well worked horse manure and a por- 
tion of oak leaves. The principal object, after the buds begin 
to push, is to rather increase the bottom heat, and give as much 
air as possible, but do not let them be frozen at this stage, which 
would spoil their flavor. 

When the stalks are ready for the table, they may be taken 
from the plant by pressing down the two fore-fingers close to the 
stalk, to the crown of the root, when it is to be clenched by 
them and wrenched from the crown. 

Where old asparagus beds are to be taken up in the spring, 
th^ roots may be forced to good advantage. They should be 
covered with sea-weed, manure, or leaves, in the fall, to keep 
them from the frost. When the time of their forcing is at hand, 
prepare a bed as before directed; when, in order to receive the 
roots, uncover the beds and allow them to be frozen, slightly, on 
the surface, so that the roots can be undermined and taken to the 
bed in large pieces, as they grow together: put them on the sur- 
face of the manure and thaw the earth moderately. By follow- 
ing the method here described, the very best asparagus will be 
the result. Yours, 

£. Saters. 

Boston^ Mvember^ 1837. 

* The most general error in forcing thU plant, is, that its vegetative 
principle is started by too much heat when it is first planted^ it is there- 
fore slender — and after beine kept in this state, close, it loses its color and 
Jtmor; it is therefore insipid and tasteless. The principal advantage of 
having this fine vegetable at the table at an early season is its fine appear- 
ance and peculiar flavor, which can only be obtained by slow process 
and plenty of air.-»J5. 8. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt. I. Retrospective Criticism. 

Marchioness of Tavistock dahlia — in ansfoer to the Conductor, (p. 
480.)— Mr. Editor: In yoar last number of the Magazine of Horticul- 
ture, under the head of Foreign Notices, pages 429-30, we find the fol- 
lowing^ statement : — 

^^Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs, — This flourishing 
Society held its second show at Beulah Spa, on Thursday the Mth of 
August, 1837. It was one of considerable interest, and a large amount 
in premiums was awarded. Like all the shows of this Society, the spe- 
cimens were remarkable both for their rarity and for the skill displayed 
in their cultivation. Upwards of twenty prizes were awarded for dah- 
lias, the show of which, as early as this date, was very splendid. The 
most successful competitor was Mr. Widnall. His stand is stated to 
haye been " truly beaiitiful," and the only winning one descrying the 
distinction of giving the names of the flowers. They were exhibited 
with the names attached, and obtained the gold medal : they were as 
follows: — 

"Widnall's Lady Dartmouth, Marchioness of Tavistock, Juliet, Em- 
peror, Paris, Perfection and Sir Walter Scott; Springfield Rival, Glory 
of the West, Dodds's Mary, Jefirie's Triumphant, Exemplar, Nimrod, 
Pothecary's Lord Nelson, Metropolitan Perfection, Conqueror of Eu- 
rope, Diadem of Flora, Girling's Suffolk Hero and Ruby, Shakspeare, 
Grant Thorburn^ Queen of Trumps, Topaz and Sir H. Fletcher. 

'*A greater part of these flowers were exhibited at tl^e annual exhibi- 
tion or the Massachusetts Horticultural Society this season, and we are 
glad to notice that Widnall's Marchioness of Tayistock is one of the 
best, as it has been pronounced by some cultivators^ who consider them- 
selves as judges of the dahlia, as possessing about eaual ! ! beauty with 
the Beauty of Cambridge. We blush to record such a decision of so 
extremely superb a yanety; and we enyy not the taste of those who 
think so little of it." 

The last paragraph the subscribers consider as intended for them- 
selves, from the fact that they had made some remarks, at the solicita- 
tion of the editor, respecting the dahlia yar. Marchioness of Tayistock, 
a specimen of which was placed on the table of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, on Saturday the 30th of September, by the Messrs. 
Hoyey. Mr. C. M. Hovey represented the Marchioness of Tavistock 
as bemg one of Mr. Widnall's first-rate flowers — ^that the plant was re- 
ceived by them, Hovev & Co., late in the season — and that the specimen 
was not a good one. W ith these preliminaries we examined the flower, 
and compared it with the Beauty of Cambridge, to which we thought 
the specimen had a strong resemblance. We did not give our opinion on 
the comparatiye merits of the two varieties, but on the two specimens 
before us, nor did we say anything about equal beauty ! ! 

The Marchioness of Tavistock may be, and probably is, a fine vari- 
ety, but we should like to see a good specimen, before we endorse the 
declaration of the editor, and call it so " extremely superb a yariety," 
(to which conclusion he has arrived,) because it was one among the 
many varieties that made up the " truly beautiful" winning stand of 
Mr. Widnall; and not from any specimen exhibited bj himself or by 
other cultivators. 
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On the day above named, there was a general marking by the princi- 

6al cultivators present, (in all ten gentlemen, including the Measn. 
[ovey,) in the following manner: — 

For the best formed dahlia, 

For the best flower, and 

For the second best do. flower. 

The result of the above was as follows: — 
For the dahlia of the best form — 

Juliet received 4 

Marouis of Northampton 4 

Dodas's Marv Queen of Scots .... 1 

Conqueror of Europe 1 

10 
For the best flower — 

Conaueror of Europe ...... 7 

Dodds's.Mary Queen of Scots .... 3 

Princess Victoria . . . . . _l 

10 
For the second best flower — 

Mrs. Broadwood 4 

Conaueror of Europe 3 

Dodds's Mary Queen of Scots .... 2 

Exemplar 1 

Dodds's Mary _1 

10 

Fine specimens were taken from the stands of several growers, and 
among others the Marchioness of Tavistock and Prinees* Vietoria 
from Uie collection of the Messrs. Hovey. The Prinee$t Vietoria^ the 
Editor has represented, during the whole season, as the best dahlia in 
this section or the country. The result was, that Mr. C. M. Hovey 
was the only one of the ten gentlemen who marked for hia favorite Vio- 
toria as the best or second l^st variety; and the fair Marchioness of Ta- 
vistock, the " extremely superb variety," was passed over without re- 
ceiving ht$ own, or a single, mark of approbation. We did not "envy'' 
his **lasUy" or " bkuh at stieh a decision.^' 

As our opinions and remarks, given in confidence and friendship, have 
been the foundation of an attack on our judgment, in the columns of 
your Magazine, we respectfully request you to give this communication 
an insertion in your next number. « w. t ^-» 

Marshall P. Wildkk. 
Dorchester, Nov. 18, 1837. 

We insert the above with much pleasure : we are always ready to 
correct anv errors or misrepresentations which we may inadvertantly 
make; and our columns are open to all who may take exception to any 
of our remarks. 

In the present case we are not aware of having committed any error 
or made any misrepresentation; neither did we mention any particular 
individuals when speaking of the dahlia above particularly alluded to; 
but as the above ffentlemen have seen fit to apply our remarks to them- 
selves, and consider them an "attack" upon tneir judgment, we shall 
endeavor to see whether the attack has been unjustifiable. 

The dahlia has now become so popular a flower, that there is scarce- 

a a garden of any extent, or lading any claims to beauty, but what, in 
e proper season, is adorned with its gorgeous blossoms. Within the 
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few past years the new varieties have increased to a vast extent, and 
the perfection to which the flowers have attained has been as great as 
the number has been numerous. Before the dahlia became established 
among the florist's flowers it was estimated by its general appearance 
and beauty; soon, however, it was found necessary, the new varieties 
increiised so fast, to establish some standard rule by which all the flow- 
ers were to be judged, in the same manner as hyacinths, tulips, cama-* 
tions, &c. This was conseauently done; and since the properties of the 
dahlia have been establishea, every bloom is, or should be, estimated by 
their conformity to them. This has generally been done; but in some 
instances flowers have been cultivated which do not possess scarcely 
one property of a fine variety. When such kinds get into cultivation it 
should be the duty of the conductor of a work like ours to make known 
such flowers, in order that the public may be enabled to know what are 
worth, and what are not worth, growing: in a like manner it is his duty 
to point out the comparative merits of new flowers, and to decide upon 
their superiority. So far as our humble opinion goes we have done, 
and always shall do so, in order that the floncultural communitv, espe- 
cially those who are willing to rely upon our judgment, may be kept in- 
formed of the value of every new dahlia. We may differ from others 
in our opinion, but we have given too much attention to the cultivation 
of the dahlia not to profess some knowledge of a fine flower. 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society above al- 
luded to there was presented for exhibition several dahlias, from a few 
cultivators. The meeting being thinly attended, some conversation en- 
sued, among the cultivators present, and, as would naturally be sup- 
posed, upon the dahlia, it being about the only flower exhibited. The 
conductor, from amon^ those of Hovey & Co. took the Marchioness of 
Tavistock, and, showmg it to the above gentlemen, remarked that it 
was said to be one of the finest varieties that had been sent out by Mr. 
Widnall the present year, Tdry roots selling for £10.) The conductor 
also remarked that it was a raulty bloom, (having some distorted petals,) 
but that, in all other respects, it was a fair specimen. With the Beauty 
of Cambridge in one hand and the Marchioness of Tavistock in the 
other, the two were compared, and the observation made was, that it 
strongly resembled the former, and, if our memory serves us, (for we did 
not think then of ever speaking of the decision^) that the Beauty of 
Cambridge was one which would be grown by them as soon as the 
Marchioness of Tavistock. This is the foundation of our remarks. 
All who saw the latter flower, and viewed it without prejudice, know 
that it is no more like the Beauty of Cambridge than the old Mountain 
of Snow is like Seaman's Clara, pr Exemplar. There never could be 
a more apparent want of judgment, (not to mention taste.) The petals 
of the Beauty of Cambridge are stiff, irregular and blunt, nearly every 
flower showing a great eye, and the colors dirty white and dull purple, 
mottled and unevenly shaded into one another, without any distinctness. 
Not so with the Marchioness of Tavistock. The petals are round, 
slightly reflexed and pure white, exquisitely edged with the most beau- 
tiful rose, (a color with which no other dahlia is edged, except Gem,) 
and the flower never shows an eye. The bloom here alludea to pos- 
sessed all these properties: but having been cut from a weak plant, set 
out as late as July 7, at wnich time it was but six inches hign, one or 
two of the petals were irregular, which rendered it a faulty one — ^not a 
fault, however, to give it a ''strong resemblance'' to the Beauty of Cam- 
bridge, but one which led us to leave it out altogether in the markings 
referred to in the latter part of the above letter. Perhaps it may be 
here proper to remark, tnat it is an established rule with the Metropoli- 
tan Society of fliHists and amateurs, of London, that one bloom with a 
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single fault shall disqualify a whole stand, even if that stand contains a 
hundred. How then should Mr. C. M. Hovev give his outn <<mark of 
approbation" to a flower which he knew, and which every cultivator 
who pretends to be a judge of the dahlia should know, would, and did, 
disqualify it for competition. The question at issue is, not that the 
*' fair" Marchioness of Tavistock was a better flower than any of the 
others which were marked against, but it is that it has not so ''strong" 
a ''resemblance" to the Beauty of Cambridge as to give the latter a 
preference ! in cultivation. Nothing need have been said, aAer this, 
about equal ! ! beauty. Our remarks were not made because the Mar- 
chioness of Tavistock was not thought a dahlia superior to all the oth- 
ers, but because it should have been classed with one of such inferiority 
as the Beauty of Cambridge. 

The latter part of the letter of Messrs. Walker and Wilder has refer- 
ence to a subiect of which we made no mention; but as they have seen 
proper to make an attack upon us, we shall briefly reply to their re- 
marks. 

It is there stated that the " Editor has represented the Princess Vic- 
toria during the whole season as the best dahlia in this section of the 
country." Were we to judge from the enconiums bestowed upon it at 
every show at which it has been exhibited, particularly at the annual 
exhibition, where it was the most attractive flower in the room, so much 
so that the Conqueror of £urope, Mary, Juliet, &c. and others equally 
fine, were scarcely thought of, much more sought out, it would be suffi- 
cient to bear us out in this representation. If we estimate it simply aa 
a show flower it will fail for want of size; but if we judge it in any other 
manner, it still is the best dahlia in this section of the country. We 
spoke of it as the best because evei^ flower, (which are abun- 
dantly produced,) upon the plant, is perfect and beautiful; while with 
such show flowers as Juliet and Mary Queen of Scots, not more than 
one in ten is fit to remain upon the plant. The markings for the dah- 
lias cannot be considered as anv test of their respective merits. For 
instance, Dodds's Mary received but one mark, while in England it haa 
ffained more prizes this year than any other dahlia. We subjoin the 
following list of prizes gained by the flowers, marked for, at the shows 
of two Societies only: 

Dodds's Mary . . 15 
Juliet • ... 10 
Marchioness of Tavistock ' 6 



Conqueror of Europe 5 

Queen of Scots . . 3 

Exemplar ... 9 



Here we see that the " fair" Marchioness of Tavistock gained more 
prizes than the Conqueror of Europe, which has been repeatedly stated, 
by one of the above gentlemen, to be the finest dahlia of the season; 
the Marquis of Northampton, which received the *' mark of approba- 
tion" of both Messrs. Walker and Wilder, as being the best formed 
flower, has not, that we have yet learned, gained a stifle prize this 
season: we will not, however, again envy their taste, nor blush at 
SUCH a decision, as that might be considered another attack upon their 
judgment. 

We have extended these remarks too far; we shall have a few words 
to sajT on these same varieties when we hear further from the exhibi- 
tions in England. But we hope we have shown that, however severe 
our remarks were, they were made in strict justice. — Con4. 
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Art. II. ExhibiiionB of HortieviUwal Societies, 

We are sorry to state that our reports of the various Societies which 
exist in different parts of the Union are not so complete as we had hoped 
thev would have been. Notwithstandinff our notice upon the cover, 
and incidentally at other times, to our friends and correspondents, we 
have received only the full report of the Essex County Natural History 
Society and that of the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society. The New York Horticultural Society, owing to the apa- 
thy of the members, were not able to get up an exhibition this year, as 
was feared by our correspondent, (p. 389.) This we were sorry to 
hear; and we regret to learn, very lately, that some of the most active 
members have already withdrawn their connectifyi from it. From the 
Maryland Horticultural Society, at Baltimore, and the Columbian Hor- 
ticultural Society, at Washington, we have had no information in regard 
to their exhibitions. It woul^ have given us pleasure to have embraced 
the reports of these two Societies, with the others, in the present num- 
ber, but we have been unable to do so. 

It will be seen, that in the list of plants exhibited there are many 
new and rare articles, particularly at the exhibition in Philadelphia. 
There is also a very decided increase of fine specimens. Of dahlias 
the shows have never anything near equalled the display of the 
present year. Rich as they have been, however, we have no doubt 
they will be far surpassed next season. Mr. Buist has raised some fine 
seedlings, and Mr. Mackenzie, at Lemon Hill, formerly Mr. Pratt's; 
we have not seen any of those of Mr. Buist, but understand they are 
extremely fine. Some of Mr. Mackenzie's were exhibited at the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society's annual show, and were much ad- 
mired. Our readers will notice the very great number of hyacinths 
ffrown in Charleston, S. C. : we hope the same zeal will be manifested 
tor this sweet flower in the Middle and Eastern States. The Essex 
County Society's shows have been attractive by the profusion of fine 
specimens of native flowers. Another season we hope our December 
number will contain the report of every Society in the Union. 

E$$ex County Natural History Society. — Wednesday, June 5/A, 1837. 
[We noticed this exhibition at p. 353, and gave the preliminary remarks 
of our correspondent and the names of some of the exhibitors: the fol- 
lowing is the report of the plants and fruits exhibited. — Cond,"] 

Oarden Plants: By Mrs. J. D. Treadwell, Digitklis purpurea and 
purpiirea var. &lba, Cfanterbury bells, scarlet trumpet honeysuckle, lark- 
spur, roses, &c. &c. By Miss £. S. Peabody, roses, pinks, phlox, lych- 
nis, &c. &c. By Miss A. D. Ronfers, moss roses. By Francis Putnam, 
Pcednia frkgrans, Ui^met, Whitldjt and Reev^su; C&ctus [C^reus] spe- 
siosissimus. Calceolaria var. grand Sultan and roses, viz. yellow Noi- 
sette, Rivers's George IV, cabbage Provins, new beautiful Provtns, 
Eclinberger, black merice, Goliath, Nigrittienne, Welsh Provins, 
L'Obscurite, Premier noble, Lubec, negro panache, Pluto, Swisse, £m- 

Sress of France, Ventori's superb, Proserpine, gloriosa superba, noire, 
;.c: also, alstroemerias and larkspurs, gladiolus, pyrethrum, stocks, &c. 
By Wm. F. Gardner, Gladiolus natal^nsis. Calceolaria corymbdsa, 
Mesembry4nthemum, Geranium Cdmpton, digitalis, lilies, carnations, 
&c. &c. Bv Andrew Nichols, Danvers, lychnis, larkspur, honeysuckle, 
pinks, &c. &c. By Wm. P. Richardson, /7vacfnthu« com6sus, Gerjk- 
nium striatum, Dracoc^phalum, Prussian [?] larkspur, Canterbury bells, 
&c. By John M. Ives, roses, viz. Swiss, moss, Provms, Paris virgin, 
Bromley's favorite, &c; also, pinks. 
Native plants: By E. L. Page, «tfntirrhinDm Lin^a, [Linkria finif^ 
VOL. III. — ^Ro. XII. 67 r^^^^l^ 
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lia FPJ Lysimkchia qaadrif51ia, AnagkWis ary^nsis, J^iis yenfcolor, &e. 
&c. By H. Wheatland, AzAlea viscdsa, Ligtistrum vulg&re, Faccini- 
utn macroc&rpum, i?6sa rubigindsa, Pyr6la rotundifdlia, Lysim^chia 
quadrifdlia, Jtfelampyrum americknum, Kkimia angustif^lia, Hypdxia 
er<^cta, ArethOba [Pog6nia R. Proton] ophiogloasoides, &c. &c. 

Fruiti: By Andrew Nichols, Danvers, May Duke and seedling chei^ 
lies. (^Our correspondent will oblige us by giving us some information 
respecting this seeoling, and also the one exhibited bv Mr. Ives. — Cond.'\ 
By John Gardner, Roxbury russett apples. By John M. Ives, seedling 
cherries. 

WedneMday, JS^ug. 9th. — Garden plants: By Mrs. J. D. Treadwell, 
Scabi6sa atropurpilrea, Lysimkchia auadrif61ia, Dracoc^phalum virgSni- 
cum, moss roses, nasturtiums, Ferbascum, sweet peas, Core<$psis, &c. 
&c. By Francis Putnam, dahlias, viz. Douglas's Criterion, Cedo nuUi, 
Lutea maxima, Countess of Liverpool, Lord Liverpool, Duchess of 
Buccleugh, &c. &c.. Gladiolus nataMnsis, carnations, stocks, pinks, 
&c. &.C. By J. C. Lee, Gladiolus cardinklis, JVi&rium spl^ndens. By 
Henry Wheatland, dahlias, viz. Barrett's Susannah, Amanda and Beau- 
ty of Salem; also, scorzonera, stocks, &c. &c. By Wm.P. Richardson, 
Core6psis tinct6ria, Dracoc^phalum virginicum, sweet and everlasting 
peas, seedling carnations, centaureas, pinks, &c. &.c. By Wm. Toung, 
poppies. Bv T. Prince, larkspurs, phloxes, &c. 

jfative Plants: By Wm. P. Richardson, Cichdrium rntybus, Pru- 
nella vulgaris. By E. S. L. Richardson, CXrchis fimbriMa, rreninthes 
&lba, «^scl^pia« purpur&scens, Chel6ne glabra, Clematis virginica. Gly- 
cine monoica and ./9^io8,Lob^liop&llida, Camp&nula perfolSita, Ap6cy- 
num andros«mif61ium, Ponted^rta cordkta, &c. &c. 

There was exhibited two glasses containing fine specimens of honey- 
comb, from the apiary of Henry K. Oliver. 

Tuesday, Jiug. ^9, and Wednesday, Sept, 6. — Garden plants : By 
Miss £. Gardner, Cr^pis barbkta, Gladiolus natal^nsis, (Enothmi 
Lindley^na, Petimia phcenlcea, Centaur^a moschiita and moschkta var. 
41ba, schizanthus, &c. By Francis Putnam, dahlias, upwards of fiAy 
varieties; also. Gladiolus natal^nsis and floribdndus, Amarylli« Bella- 
d&nna and ColvilPs seedling, Ferb^na J^elindres rcham8Bdnf51ia Swt,'\ 
Abtroem^rta psittacina, Cam^lU'a jap6nica var. Iilba fl6re pldno, Cen- 
taurda suav^olens, carnations, stocks, asters, &c. By J. C. Lee, Gladi- 
olus floriblindus, Valldtapurpi^rea, zinnias, &c. 

By W. W. Palfray, £schsch61tzta [Chi^sdia] ca1if6mica, iS&lvia fVil- 
gens, JH^lope grandifl6ra, Petimia phcenicea, schizanthus, chrysanthe- 
mums, &c. &c. By Henry Wheatland, dahlias, several varieties, Esch- 
Bch61tzta califdmica, Cacklia coccfnea, Cr^pis ri^bra, Picrldium tingi- 
tknum, asters, stocks, &c. &c. Bv Wm. P. Richardson, Dracoc^phalum 
virginicum, i^pira^a ulmiiria, L&thyrus odorktus, nasturtiums, larkspurs, 
&c. By J. Watson Andrew, dahlias, larkspur, candytuft, &c. By 
Geo. Driver, bouquet of dahlias. 

Native plants: By H. Wheatland, Ger&rdta flkva, Cl^thra alnif61ia, 
Polygala sancuinea, Cich6rium fntybus, Chel6ne glabra, &c. By E. 
S. L. Richardson, Lobelia cardinklis, GnaphMium margarit^eum, Eur 
pat6rttfm perfoliMum, Centaur^a nigra, Ciucuta americkna. Glycine 
«6rpios. Solid kffo, asters, &c. 

jFVttt^' By Miss C. Baldwin, summer harvest apples. Bv Wm. Dean, 
black Hamburgh and sweet water srapes. By Abel Houghton of Ljmn, 
seedling plums. By £. Emerton, Prince's Imperial gage, green gage, 
Henri Quatre and Bartlett pears, summer pearmain apples. By Au- 
gustus P. Chamberlain, Bolmar's Washington plum. By J. C. Lee, 
skinless pears, Peters's golden yellow plum. By Wm. P. Richardson, 
Prince's Imperial gage, red gage, summer harvest apples. By Wm. S. 
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Roberts, PJMn. By John Gardner, Jenks's apples. By John Sander* 
ton, seedling plums. By J. M. Ives, Italian damask and Bolmar'a 
Washington pfums. 

Vegetables: By J. C. Lee and J. M. Ives, long green Southgate cu- 
cumbers. — P. 

[We have been kindl^r favored with the following interesting account 
of a meeting of the Society, held at Bradford. We are extremely hap- 
py in being able to present so full a report of this Society, which we 
should have been unable to have done but for the attention of our friends. 
They will please accept our thanks for their kindness. — Cond.] 

jQln exhibition of fruits and flowers, of the latter both native and cul- 
tivated, was held under the auspices of this Society, at Bradford, in the 
hall of the Merrimac Academy, on the 31st of September. The exhi- 
bition was rich and profuse, and manifested an increased zeal in the 
cause since a previous and similar one in the same place about two yean 
ago. It has ever been the aim of the Society to aiffuse a laudable and 
general taste in the community, and promote useful knowledge in the 
precincts of the county. There was a numerous concourse from the 
neighl)oring towns, and the agriculturists, as well as others interested in 
the cause, were represented. Fine dahlias were sent from various indi- 
viduals. From F. Putnam of Salem, upwards of fifty splendid varie- 
ties. From several ladies of the village, bouquets of cultivated plants. 
Contributions of the treasures of the garden, from Newbury port, Ha- 
verhill, Rowley. Attached to the academy, under the superintendence of 
its instructer, Mr. S. Morse, is a small and elegant garden for the amuse- 
ment and gratification of the scholars. Besides culling from its gaily at- 
tired borders, the young people had gathered the fair and wild flowers 
of the woods and fields, the gaudy gerardias, the brilliant asters, the 
inimitable fringed gentian, mosses of various species and beauty, the 
scarlet Cen6mvce coccifera, the pendent and mournful Usnea florida, 
the curious Marchintia. Specimens of entomology, ornithology and 
concholo^y from seveYal ladies and gentlemen. 

Of fruits, we observed native grapes, from the culture of Rev. G. 
Perry, who has hitherto paid much attention to them. Pears, plums, 
melons, native seedling apples, from individuals in the neighborhood. 
Varieties and pure sorts or the valuable squashes and pumpkins. In 
the evening a lecture, on the advantages of the studv of nature, was 
ffiven in the meeting-house, by Dr. Andrew Nichols of Danvers, Presi- 
dent of the Society, which closed this interesting day. We cannot but 
wish well to any institution so signally calculated to do good, and afiect 
a salutary influence on the community. — 8, 

Wedneidrnt, Sept. 27 (A. — ^The regular exhibition of flowers and fruits 
was held at tnis date, at their rooms in Salem. The long continued 
drought was very unfavorable to a full or very vivid tlispTay. Many 
euperior dahlias were, however, exhibited from the gardens of Messrs. 
Putnam, Wheatland, Richardson, &c., and bouquets of flowers from 
several gardens in the city. We noticed fine specimens of Zinnia vio- 
]6cea var. coccinea, P^^tmta intermedia, nyctaginifl6ra, Potentilla spl^n- 
dens,Chrysei«cr6cea, Gladiolus natal^nsis andflorib<indus,asters, stocks. 
The latelv introduced and brilliant JdSmulus cardin&lis and the pretty 
little RudMckfff amplexicadlis, from the garden of Mr. J. L. Russell, 
were amonff other more familiar and older plants. We particularly re- 
commend the former to the notice of florists. The plant from which 
the specimen exhibited was taken attained the height of four feet since 
July last, and has produced a constant decimal supply of larse scarlet 
flowers. It was grown in the open border and watered profusely, giving 
a striking efiect especially among other tall herbaceous plants. The 
foliage posaeases toe musky odor so observable in its more humble co- 
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roecies, Jtf. moscbditus. A curious hybrid could perhaps be raised by 
the cross impref^oatioD of these two, so naturally allied to each other. 
We drop the hint for the benefit of some amateur in such matters. 

Among the fruit were some fine pears — Bpine d'^fe, from the garden 
of Augustus P. Chamberlain, and Rousselet de Rheims and the Ribston 
pippin apple, from Dr. Wm. P. Richardson. — L. 

[The foUowin|^ report of this meeting is from the same correspondent 
as those of the first date; but as it ^ives a detailed account of all the 
articles exhibited, we give it in addition. — Cond.] 

Gardenplants: By John Lewis Russell, dahlias, viz. Brown's Ophelia, 
Brown's I/esdemona, Duchess of Buccleugh, Cambridge Rival, Teuccr, 
King of whites, scarlet perfection, Wilmot'ssuperb(?), Barrett's Susan- 
nah, Countess of Liverriool, Triumph Royal, Picta formosissima, sulphur 
yellow. Lady Fortlwicn and Dennissii; Jtfimuhis cardinklis, jRdsa Law- 
rencetina, Zinnia vioUcea var. coccinea, Petimia viol^ea and nycta* 
ginifl^ra, Molucc^lla IseVis, &c. By Francis Putnam, dahlias, asters, 
stocks, Gladiolus floribundus and natal^nsis, &c. By Henry Wheat- 
land, dahlias, asters, stocks, kc. By Wm. P. Richardson, dahlias, 
JL4thyrus odorktus, .Antirrhinum, Core6psis, &.c. 

Native piatits: By John Lewis Russell, Sanguis6rba canadensis, 
G^ntifi^na sapoukria, &c. By T. Prince, .intirrbinum Linkria, Achilla 
•Millefolium, solidkgo, asters, &c. 

Fruit: By Mrs. A. Peabody, pears. By Augustus P. Chamberlain, 
summer thorn pear. By Wm. P. Richardson, Rousselett de Rheims 
and orange pears, Ribston pippin and baking apples. — P. 

Pennsylvania HortietUtwat Society, — The tenth exhibition of thie 
Society was held at the Masonic Hall, on the 20th, 31st and dSd of Sep- 
tember, 1837, and great merit is due to the Committee of Arrangements 
for the splendor with which it was got up. 

On entering the saloon, a large oval table was placed before you, 
filled with the choicest exotics from the tropics to the arctic circle. In 
the centre stood one of the beautiful palms of Cevlon, the Latknia 
borb6nica. A Cyprip^dium insigne (ladies' slipper,) from India, excited 
much curiosity, from the extreme resemblance of its fiower to wax. It 
is believed to bie the first introduced into this country; (there is another, 
the ven^stum, from India, but the greater part of this beautiful family 
are indigenous.) On the east and west of the centre table were circu- 
lar ones, each crowned by a beautiful screw pine, the Panddmu Otitis 
and the P. spirklis, surrounded by a vast variety of that beautiful fiower, 
the dahlia, of every tint and hue. At the east end of the saloon was a 
semi-circular table, on which was a large plant of the Astra peVi Wal- 
lichti, surrounded by beautiful exotics; at the west end was a corres- 
ponding table, with another palm, the Lat&nia borb6nica, and near it a 
very large plant of the Crinum amibile, in full fiower, one of the lilia- 
ceous family; also the black and green teas, the black pepper, the cam- 
phor and cinnamon trees, with many of the choicest plants. The walls 
of the saloon were lined with tables, spread with beautiful plants. In 
one of the recesses was observed a most singular submarine production, 
from Singapore; it drew universal attention from its great size and ap- 
pearance; it has received the appropriate tLppeWation of Neptune's toine" 
eupi and near this was a frame-work, having the silk-worm in its vari- 
ous stages, from the recently produced worm to the finished coooon. In 
the window recesses were displayed an immense number of dahlias. 
Near one of the east windows was a pyramid ten feet high, by A. Dry- 
burgh, covered with various kinds of dowers, interspersed with ever^ 
greens. At one of the north windows was a beautiful architectural 
model of the United States Bank, by R. Buist, covered with a great va- 
riety of the finest flowers, and en the architrave stood inscribed in high 
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relief "TAe Bank;*^ the columns were covered with the petals of crim- 
son dahlias, and the whole was one of the most heautiful fairy produc- 
tions imaginable. On the opposite side there was an imitation of a tree 
ten feet high, by D. Maupay, covered with upwards of four thousand 
flowers of dahlias. On the ends of the branches were perched scuffed 
birds, of great beauty, and on the top a dozen of the finest plumage ap- 
parently in the act of perching, which had a fine effect. These artificial 
productions gave relief to the green shrubbery, and had a most pleasing 
appearance. Over the door of the north or banqueting room was a 
star of the first magnitude, by S. Reeve, of New Jersey, and was com- 
posed of dahlias and evergreens. Immediately within the room arose a 
triangular column sixteen feet high, constructed by the same hand, cov- 
ered with dahlia flowers. Through the centre of this room ran a stage 
having three elevations of one foot each; on the first two were displayed 
a splendid variety of the choicest fruits of the season, titstefully ar- 
ranged in glass dishes. The top was crowned with fine grapes in pots. 
This staee was flanked by flowers, plants in pots, and vegetables of the 
best kinds. Over the door, at the north end, was an imitation of the 
American eagle, composed of various kinds of flowers, to suit the plum- 
age, the eye beautifully represented by a flower of the Kudbdckia birta, 
Btrongly characteristic of the daring bird; the whole did Mr. Sherwood, 
the maker, great credit. On entering the room, notwithstanding the de- 
licious fruits presented, the eye was suddenly arrested by two enormous 
pumpkins, one raised by Mr. John Wetherill, of Chalkley Hall, near 
Prankford, measuring in girth eight feet six inches, weighing two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight pounds; the other by Thornton Comfort, of By- 
berry, measurmg in girth seven feet, weighing one hundred and eighty- 
eighty pounds^ they elicited ^reat surprise. On one of the side tables 
was the Nepenthes distillat6ria, or pitcher plant, from the £a8t Indies, 
and the first exhibited in this country, being raised from seed by Mr. 
Buist; on the end of each leaf is a pitcher with a lid, which is elevated 
«nd depressed by circumstances; it is certainly one of the strange pro- 
ductions of nature, and excited much curiosity. Many of the exotics 
in this room were rare and beautiful; a very large Crinum am&bile in 
l)loom, from the garden of George repper, Esq., was justly admired. 

The rooms, when viewed from any point, presented a beautiful peiv 
flpective, and it must have been highly gratifying to the Committee of 
Arrangements to have heard enconiums every where passed on them 
by the immense numbers who visited the hail, where the beauty, wealth 
and inteUigence of Philadelphia were largely represented. 

Some only of the finest and rarest plants exnibited are here enume- 
rated. 

Plants contributed by J. B> Smith, Christian Street. — Astrapee^a 
WaUichM, m611is, visc6sa; Ardisia littorklis, Adans6nia digitkta, jiravr 
cdria imbricAta, *Anbna trip^tala, muricAta, squam6sn, palustris; Arlca 
4iiont^na, olek^ea, Acrocomia aculckta, B&nksia grdndis, verticillkta, 
ericoides, pulch^lla, Cunningh&nit; Beauf6rtta decusskta, Beaumdntia 
grandifl6ra, Bonap^rteajtincea, Br^xia serratif6lia, integrifdiia; Came- 
rkr\a latif61ia, Carina spinkrum, Cary6ta i^rens, Catesbce^aspin6sa, Ce- 
dr^la odorAta, C^rbera Thev^tia, Cicca racemdsa, Carolfnea princeps, 
Cocc^loba uvifera, Cheos nucifera, Combrdtum purpi]^reum, Cdrypha 
specidsa, Cun6nta cap^nsis, Cycas circinMis, Dill^ntii speci6sa, Dra- 
c»^a ftirrea, terminklis, brasiliensis, refl^xa, marginiita, austrAlis, drk- 
co: Hwra crepitans, Jacardnda filicif61ia, Jacquiiua, Jatr6pha multifida, 
Cureasj M&nihot: LatAnia borbdnica, Latirus Camphbra, Laws6nia 
in^rmis, Livist6niamauritAnia[?], Limbnia trifoliAta, pentaphylla; Jtfyr- 
4U8 Pitninta, Acris; PandiUitu i]^tilis, spirAlis; Parkins6nui aculeAta, 
Phce^nix iactjrlifera, reclinAta; Poincii^na pulch^rrima, Pbthos crassi- 
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Harris, Rhkpis, flabelifiSnnis, S&bal Adans^nt, Sweit^nta MahdewUf 
Tamarindtu indica, Tkxus Dncifera, Tbrinax paryifl6ra, ^lecransrTer- 
minklia Caldppa, Xylophylla loDgif<^lia, Yitcea foK varie^&ta, Zkmia 
h6rrida, puni^ens, integrif6lia; Polyp6diuni atireum, Bixa OreUdna. 

Plants exhibited by George Pepper. — ^Drac»^n<i purp<]krea, terminals; 
Zkmia h6rrida, B'lxa OreUdna^ Eugenia austrdLli?, Miisa sapi^ntuniy 
Termin^iis Benzbin, Jlr^a oler^cea, Livistdnia mauritknia[^], Rhkpia 
flabellifdrmis, Crinum am4bile, PhcB^ix c^actvlifera, Cycas revoli^ta, 
Pitcairnta acute&ta, S&ccharum officinkrum, Man^ttia cordif6]ia, Til- 
lindsia BromeHcrfdlia. 

Plants by R. Buisl. — Cyprl podium insiffoe, ^ep^nthes diBtillatdria, 
£u6nyinu8 jap6iiicus, fol. var. Gardoquia Hook^ri, Man^ttia cordif61ia, 
WifB^nia corvmbdsa, Lechenaultut form6sa, Crinum amibfle, C^reas 
epl^ndens, [Epiphyllum spleodidum,] Russ^Ua jdncea, Binksui Cun-* 
nini^b4mt, 'rordiiia sckbra, £rica margaritkcea, BrunfcSlsia americkna, 
Sc6ttia dentkta, Passtfldra Kerineslna, Bordnta gerrul&ta, Gesn^ra 
Dougl&^u, rup^stris; Thunb^rgia fr^rans, E'pacris impr^a, hetero- 
n^ma, H6vea pann^da, Gkrrja elliptica, Ferb^aa Tweedie^na, Ipomie^ 
Horen^llae. 

By T. Landreth. — Bonap4rteajuncea, R6cbea falckta, Ficus el&sti- 
ca, Ladrus Cinnam6mum, Magn6Ua fusckta, Panddnus odoratissimas, 
Ficus nitida, Th^ viridis, B&nksia microphylla, Cunningh&mt; IlKciura 
anisktum, Citrus variegkta, Corree^a specidsa; Coff^ ar4bica, Ficus 
costkta, Didsma frkgraus, Justicia picta, Agap&ntbus variegkta, Latirus 
Camvhbra, Cocc<S)oba uvifera, Tabernsemont&na coron&ria, Tarcho- 
ii&nttius camnhorditus. 

By John M^Arran, — A^gave americkna varieg., Cycas revoliyta, O^Iea 
«urdpea Mimdsa farnesi^na, Meli&nthus m^jor, Eugenia Jambhsy JBt"" 
rum escul^ntum, Phdrmium t^nax, Ru^llia ^alicilblia, Zingiber offici- 
nale, Piper nigrum, S6cchnrum officinkrum, Coff^ ar&bica, Ardisia 
solankcea. Plex yariegkta[?], jBrica vulgaris, mediterrknea; Fdchsia 
of different kinds, Jlf^spilus japdnica, T%xus «hin^nsis, Coffia bengal- 
^nsis, Thba Boh^, viridis; Ficus elistica, A^drium spl^ndens, O^lea 
frkgrans, melalencas of different kinds, and a variety or roses. 

By Col. R. Cart. — Ladrus Camphhra^ Qu&ssia arakra, MOea rosa- 
cea, Piper nigrum, Cerat6nia siliqua, Ficus el^stica, Coffia arftbica, 
Phoe^nix c^actylifera, Cycas revol<]kta, cactus of various kinds, Sapindus 
«aponkria, Tabemsemontkna coron^ia, Terminklia Benxbin^ Thunb^rg- 
fffcoccinea, grand ifldra, Limdnium trifoliktum, Zkmia pdngens, Tieo^ 
.ma austri^lis, Ginkgo bil6ba, Pbthos lanceolkta, Pistiu^a lentiscus, C6ok- 
Aa punctata. 

by J. Sherwood. — Ti]16ndsui amee^na, b'gulkta, BromelioB/d/ta; Erica 
^eerinthoides, urceolkris, 4rdens, calvcina, andromedce/Idra, Savilediuiy 
ventric^sa, verticiiikta, pub^scens major, Daphne Cne6rum, neapolirk- 
«a, oleoides, Dauphinu, coleina, alpina; iSJaxifraga ligul&ta, Man^ttts 
«ordif61ia, Russ^lsa j'dncea, Eridcoma frkflrrans, Cotooe4ster micropbyl- 
la, affinis; Astrapae^ Wallichfi, Coccus B6yds$a,murantina, consplcua, 
Napi^rit, Vand^sia, macrodiza; Yucca fol. variegkta, yellow and white 
Thododendrons, Cdrbera Tbev^tia, Dillwynia ciner&sceus, Sutberlindis 
^rutdscens; Bordnta dentkta, Callist^hys ovkta, Menzi^sta polif^lia, 
ri^bra, 4lba; Gesndra bulbdsa, Alstrcem^Vuiaurantiaca, .^Vumcrfnitumy 
trilobktum; Birberis ddlcis, Nutt&lta papkver, Doryinthes excdlsa; 
Lechenadltta form6sa. 

By Alexander Parker ^ jfldi&ntum trapezifdrme, A^gave americlLoa, A. 
variegkta, Aibdca altissima, «/9^Ioe arbordscens, macuUta, saponkria, 
longif^lia, discolor; Aspl^nium elktum, Artemisia dentkta, ddVum cord- 
if5rium, Begonia argyrostigma, macrophylla: C&ctus, many variefies 
and species, CbanuBVops hystrix, Cdstrum Pdrqtd, Geratdnia siUqaa, 
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Di^ama mcifMia, Edwirdsta microphylla, Furcrae^a ^ifr&ntea, Glarik- 
nta? grandifldra, IlUcium floridkoum, Maur&ndya Barclay dna, Oleaeu- 
rop^a, jPortul^ca arb6rea, PaliOrus aculektiis, Pistkcta Terebinfhus, 
Plectrinthus frutic63us, Pomad^rris ap^tala, Rivina hil^milia. 

By Andrew Dryburgh. Bonap4rteamncea, Corrie^a Hpeci6sa, B1»Vui 
tfricoides, Dracie^na terminklis, £rythrina Critfta-^41li, j&uphdrbta apl^n- 
dens, Ficus e]&stica» Chir6nia grandifl6ra, HeiiiSnthus pub^scens, 1x6- 
ra coccioea, Leucad^ndron arg^ntea, Menzi^ia 4lba, ritt68porum vi- 
ridifl6rum, Thla Bohia^ viridis; Till^ndsia amoB^a, Ro^lla ciliSita, Fi- 
btirnum toinent6sa, ericas of various sorts, proteas of difl^rent kinds, 
aod a variety of roses. 

Mr. Duke, the proprietor of the garden formerly Mr. M'MahoD's, 
contributed many fine plants. Mr. D'Arrus, near the Rising Sun, also 
furnished some beautiful exotics. D. Maupay, and D. M'Avoy, at the 
Rising Sun, (vermanstown road, and Robert Kilvington, gardener to 
Wm. Lloyd, contributed largely from their gardens in fine bouquets. 
Mrs. Hibbert, Thirteenth Street, near South, whose establishment ia 
well known to the ladies, has many fine plants, with a good collection 
of dahlias. Mr. Heiskel, near Bristol, Messrs. A. S. Roberts, and S. 
Cohen, of this city, deserve thanks for furnishing plants. Mr. C's figs 
were fine and large; the trees healthy; it being the second crop this 
season. The Society was much indebted to its fair friends for their im- 
itations of flowers in wax and shells; Miss Gorges' shell-work exceed- 
ing any thing ever exhibited, and does her the greatest honor to taste 
and perseverance. The wax-work by Mrs. Sbiba, Mrs. Ash, and S. 
W. Horn, was bejrond all praise. 

Fruit: The fruits in general were very good, much better than might 
have been expected, considering the unpropitious season for the jfiner 
kinds, such as grapes, peaches, and the melon family; the gra yes ex- 
hibited by Mr. Beehler and Mr. Laws were of the best quality and per- 
fectly ripe; these gentlemen deserve the ^eatest praise for their care in 
bringing the fruit to such perfection, and it is another evidence of what 
can be done in the city in cultivating the grape; indeed the whole exhi- 
bited were excellent, and the growers merit nigh approbation. 

Grapes, exhibited by Dr. J. T. Sharpless, were the white Frontignac, 
the green and yellow Provence, and Chasselas of Fontainbleau. Mal- 
aga, by Tobias Beehler, Marshal Street, were the finest of the kind 
exhibited. By James Laws, the Fandanvert and Hanstretto were very 
fine, more especially when we consider the season, being grown in the 
garden. By J. H. Seal, the golden Chasselas; the Alexandria by H. 
Ballinger, John Sergeant, Esq., Alexander Parker and A. Peters; the 
Isabella by Alexander Parker and J. H. Seal ; the Hampton Court by 
George Laws, Wm. S. Hansel, P. Penn Gaskill, Peter Robbins and 
Jos. S. Madeiry; the Powelbv J. Sergeant, Esq.; the bland by do.: the 
Catawba by Mr. Heisser; the Ellensboro' by David Allan and A. 
Quicksale, Burlington, N. J.; the goblen Chasselas, do.; the Miller by 
J. Griffiths. All the above were raised without cover. 

I'hose by Nicholas Biddle, Esa., and Mr. Camac, were as -fine as 
could be produced, more particularly so when we consider that the vines 
are only two years old, and growing in pots. Mr. B. has erected a very 
extensive grapery, and in a year or two will be able to supply the mar- 
ket with thousands of pounds of that luscious fruit, f We trust that this 
expression is altogether gratuitous on the part of the committee who 
drew np the report of the exhibition. We are unwilling to believe that 
a gentleman of the known liberality of Mr. Biddle is about to enter into 
competition with the regular market gardener in growing grapes, or 
any other fmit, for the market. Mr. Biddle is one of the greatest pat- 
M&s of gardening in this coontry, as the rich collection of plants which 
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he has already made will bear good evidence. He has, too, one of the 
most extensive graperies in the Union. But that he has erected them 
with the view of producing fruit /or sale, is what we are sure never en- 
tered his mind. The committee, therefore, do great irgustice to Mr, 
Biddle in saying, that it is his intention to supply the market with 
"thousands of pounds" of grapes.] — Cond, He who introduces 
any scientific discovery, mechanical invention, or useful improvement 
for the benefit of mankind, deserves far higher praise than the blood- 
stained hero who figures in the page of history. Mr. Camac has caught 
the enthusiasm, and is building a large grapery; the public is indebted 
much to such men for their liberality, as they never can be remunerated 
for their expense. 

The pears were excellent and large, giving another proof of what can 
be done if only care and a little more labor were bestowed by our far^ 
mers in their cultivation. The melons by Messrs. Jos. J. and Geo. J., 
Hatch, of N. J., and Jos. E. Scott, of Burlington, N. J., were very su- 
perior in size and flavor, and the Messrs. HT are entitled to all praise 
for the uniform excellence of their yearly display. Nutmeg melons by 
Mr. Riley, gardener to Pierce Butler, Esq., were very large. 

Apples, by H. Hatch, Mr. Ralston, A Linpincott, N. J., A. D'ArraSy 
Horace Binney, Esq.; the pound pippins of J. Busby, N. J., were very 
large. Quinces, by Jacob Copia. Plums, by A. Parker. Peaches, 
extra fine, from Mr. B. Bullock's garden. North Third Street, Joseph 
£. Scott, Burlington, N. J., Mr. Alberger, Horace Binney, Esq., Reeves 
& Ridgeway, (Delaware,) John Sergeant, Esn., and J. B. Smith. 
Seckel pears, from H. Binney, Esq., Samuel P. Wetherill, Burlington^ 
N. J., A. D' Arras, and Mrs. Hibbert. Butter pears, by H. Ballinger, 
Anthony Felton, and A. Parker. Doyenn^ pear, by J. B. Smith, Esq. 

Vegetables: The vegetables generally merited the highest approba- 
tion, more especially those exhibited by* Mr. Anthony Felton, showing 
the great care, perseverance, industry, besides great expense, before 
they could be brought to such perfection; never was there a finer die- 



play of vegetables. 
Egg plants, by E 
Burlington, N. J.; the above were very large; R. Ralston, of Mount 



Lgg plants, by Edwin A. Stevens, Bordentown, Thomas Hancock, 



Peace, Anthony Felton, Wm. Camac, Esq., and Thomas Heiskel. 
Cabbage, by D. Maupay; Wm. Norris, Turner's Lane, Jacob Amor, 
N. J., and Anthony Felton. Mangel wurtzel, by J. C. Jones and Cas- 
per W. Morris, Magnolia farm. Su|^ar beet, by Pierce Butler and P. 
C. Wetherill. Beets, by Wm. Norns, Turner's Lane, and A. Felton. 
Two very large ropes of very superior onions, raised from seed by Mr. 
E. Kelly, gardener at the United States^ Naval Asylum, under the su- 
perintendence of Captain James Cooper, and also very fine by J. Bea- 
dle, gardener to Mr. Norris. Parsnips by Thomas Snyder, very fine. 
Some fine peas, by Abigail Pool, near Burlington, N. J. The following 
were deposited by Anthony Felton, and were of the very best quality, 
viz. chard, tomatoes of every variety, squashes, the Egyptian, the. Mal- 
tese, the China, and the South Sea, brocoli, lettuce, Lima beans, car- 
rots, parsnips, potatoes, celery, radishes of every kind, curled kale^ 
peas, turnips, peppers of various kinds, and endive. There was some 
very superior celery by Francis Briell, N. J. Dahlias by Andrew Dry- 
bunzh, Robert Buist, Wm. B. Wood, S. Cooper, Horace Binney, Esq., 
J. B. Smith, Esq., T. Landreth, A. Parker, Mr. T. Heiskel, D. Mau- 
pay, Samuel Reeves, Salem, N. J., and some very choice kinds from 
George C. Thorburn, N. Y. 

Of the above numerous ^rdens in and around the city, we may wett 
he proud, and the country is materially benefitted by the Pennsylvania 
Hortbultural Society, in exciting sacn laudable emulation among our 
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ffardeners. ^The advantages possessed here are great — ^more so, per- 
naps, than in any other place in the Union, and we ought duly to im- 
prove them in cultivating horticulture in all its departments of beauty 
and usefulness. 

Upon the whole, the exhibition, in all respects, gave more general 
satisfaction than any of preceding years. The Society has every rea- 
son to draw from its results motives of the highest encouragement for 
the future. 

Premiums, — The committees in the different departments have award- 
ed the premiums to the successful competitors at the tenth exhibition as 
follows: — 

The committee on flowers award for the best twelve varieties of 
dahlias, a premium of three dollars to Robert Buist. For the best six 
varieties of dahlias, the premium of three dollars to Andrew Dryburgh. 
For the best American seedling parti-colored dahlia, a premium of three 
dollars to Robert Buist. For the best American seedling self-colored 
dahlia, a premium of three dollars to Robert Buist. A number of these 
were of tne newest kinds lately imported from Europe, and were re- 
markable for their delicate tints and colors. Some fine kinds from the 
garden of George C. Thorbum, of New York, attracted the grea^ at- 
tention of the numerous visiters, and for which the Society return him 
their thanks. 

The committee on fruits award, for the best watermelons, the pre- 
miuni of five dollars to J. J. Hatch. For the best nutmeg melon, the 
premium of three dollars to Mr. Riley. For the best foreign grapes, 
the premium of three dollars to Tobias Beehler. For the best native 
ffrapes, the premium of three dollars to Isaac Meyer. For the best 
fall apples, the premium of three dollars to A Lippincott, of New Jer- 
sey. For the best peaches, the premium of three dollars to Benjamin 
Bullock. For quinces no premmm is awarded, as no contributor fur- 
nished the requisite quantity; a few of extra quality were presented by 
Jacob Copia. An honorary premium to Nicholas Biddle, for a great 
display or foreign grapes, raised under fflass. A premium of three dol- 
lars to John Smith, gardener to N. Biddle, for grapes in pots, with a 
flill crop, plants only two years old. 

An honorary premium to James Laws, for his very great display of 
native and foreign ffrapes. 

For the best seedling pear, to John B. Smith the premium of three 
dollars ; the committee named it Smith* » Pennsylvania Pear: it is of 
the beurr^ or butter variety, is of extra merit, bemg both well-flavored 
and a great bearer. For the best pears, a premium of three dollars to 
J. B. Smith: this premium was overlooked in the prize list, but the 
committee dfeem it their duty to award it. 

The committee on vegetables award for the best cabbage (drumhead,) 
the premium of three dollars to Jacob Amor. For the best carrots the 
premium of three dollars to Anthony Felton. For the best cabba^ 
lettuce, the premium of three dollars to Anthony Felton. The commit- 
tee also strongly recommend that an honorary premium of three dollars 
be awarded to each of the under-named gentlemen, (accompanied by a 
ciertiflcate,) as a mark of distinction for their perseverance and skill in 
bringing to such great perfection the articles attached to their names be- 
low. vi2. 

To John Wetherill, of Chalkley Hall, for a pumpkm weighing two 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds, and eight anu a half feet in circum- 
ference. To John B. Smith, for four artichokes, extra fine. To Ed- 
win A. Stevens, of Bordentown, N. J., for a number of egg plants, of 
two varieties, much superior to the ordinary quality. To £. Kelly, 
gardener to Captain James B. Cooper, of the Naval Asylum, for a 
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quantity of uncommonly large and fine Lisbon onions, raised from the 
seed. It is worthy of remark, that the garden of the Naval Asylum is 
in its infancy, and conseauently cannot possess the advantages of those 
of longer standing, and that the onions were not produced in the ordi- 
nary way, from sets or small onions of the previous year, but from the 
seed. {Joitmal of Belles Lellrea. ) 

Horiicvltural Society of Charleston, S. C. — This Society held its 
annual meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 12th and ISth of July 
last, at the Medical College, Broad Street. An account of this meeting 
is given in the Southern Agriculturist. Since the anniversarv of the 
Society, however, we have heard nothing of its exhibitions. We have 
repeatedly expressed a w^ish that some ot our friends in that city would 
send us a report of the meetings of the Society, but as yet we are only 
able to give the following, which we extract from the Agriculturist: it 
is from the report of a committee of the Society :— 

Dahlias, — The dahlias of the last summer did not ec|ual those of the 
preceding year, although many beautiful and new varieties were intro- 
duced. In Mr. F. Naser's garden there still appeared to have been a 
larger number and greater variety of handsome flowers than were re- 
marked elsewhere, and he is thoui^ht to be entitled to a premium for 'his 
successful cultivation of them. The finest that were seen in other gar- 
dens were those of Messrs. Bennett, Lucas, Howard, North, Webb, 
Moultrie, Bachman and Winthrop. Some of the dahlias of this spring 
have been fine, but the drought has injured them very materially. At 
Mr. Baker's some beautiful specimens were exhibited from the gardens 
of Messrs. Wotherspoon, Naser, Bancrofl and others. One plant in 
Mr. Naser's garden produced a number of specimens, with two oppo- 
site centres, resembling two flowers adhering by their bases. 

The winter and spring did not seem to he very favorable to the flow- 
ering of camellias, which were not generally fine, but some remarkably 
handsome and new varieties have been exhibited in fine perfection. 
The gardens in which they flourished best were those of Messrs. Lu- 
cas, Bennett, Patterson, Gonsalez, Michel, Schrieber and Guillemin. 
There was one belonging to Mr. Patterson exhibited at Mr. Baker's, 
which excited universal admiration. This was also the case with those 
of Messrs. Gonsalez and Michel, but it was thought that Mr. Lucas 
had the largest and finest collection of every other, for which he is 
entitled to the premium. The coldness of the spring was uncongenial 
to the full perfection of the bulbous roots. 

Hyacinths, — The largest number of this beautiful plant, amountinc 
to upwards of three thousand, was observed in the garden of Mrs. M. 
Davis, some of them very beautiful. Individual examples that were 
finer even than these, were seen in several gardens, and your committee 
was informed that there were many of an extraordinary beauty in Messrs. 
Edmondston and Lucas's gardens, but not until they had past bloom. 
They cannot, therefore, pass an opinion on them, and recommend the 
premium to Mrs. Davis. 

In her garden there were some very handsome tulips, but those at Dr. 
Boylston's being equally as fine and much more numerous, entitle him 
to the premium. The roots in both these instances were saved from 
preceding years, and, according to the accounts received, were finer 
than at first. Those in Mr. Teasdale's garden would have been much 
finer, but for the lateness of the period at which they were planted. From 
this garden were exhibited the scarlet and yellow Crown Imperial. — 
One of the yellow variety also blossomed in Mr. Javain's garden. Your 
committee are induced to notice this plant, quite common as it is at the 
north, from the extreme rarity of its blooming in our city. 

The beautiful ranunculus did not seem to have been cultivated as ex- 
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tensively as in former years, as your committee met with it but from two 
gardens, Messrs. Bennett and Salmond's. Both of these gentlemen had 
about twenty varieties. Mr. Bennett's were largest and most beautiful; 
they were from the garden of Tripet-Elire^, Paris. Mr. Salmond de- 
serves, however, a notice for the attention he has devoted to this flower. 

Your committee have to notice, with great satisfaction, the lar^e num- 
ber of roses which have been introduced and successfully cultivated 
during the past season. Mr. Michel is entitled to the praises of this 
body, for the great number which adorn his garden, one nundred varie- 
ties of which, ne informs us, were shown at the spring exhibition. This 
gentleman, at great expense, has imported from France and elsewhere, 
the finest varieties ; and the perfection to which he has brought them 
evinces a thorough acquaintance with the various modes of propaga- 
tion, and shows his enthusiastic devotion to this class of plants. We 
award to him the medal for the largest collection and finest varieties of 
roses; also a medal for his very elegant rose. La belle Hugenot. It 
would be impossible to notice all the varieties grown in this garden, or 
that of Mr. Dennett, which has always been noted for the profusion and 
fieauly of this flower. Mr. Howard, likewise, had many of surpassing 
beauty. The rose is so great a favorite, that there is hardly a gardea 
which it does not assist to adorn. Our limits will only permit us to no- 
tice that there were many beautiful and choice roses in the gardens of 
Drs, Irving, Boylston, Moultrie and North; Messrs. Winthrop, Ben- 
tham and Ripley; Mrs. Talvande, Mrs. Davis, &c. 

Many very beautiful pseonics blossomed this season, and it seems 
to become a very favorite flower : only a few years back it was re- 
markably rare to see a flower of this kind in ourcit^. The handsomest 
single flower which your committee saw, grew m the garden of Mr. 
Gonsalez; it was the Pa)4nia Modtan, (tree pseony.) But Mr. How- 
ard had tne greatest numoer and largest flowers of the herbaceous kind. 
There were man^ very fine ones in the gardens of Messrs. Bennett, 
Bancroft, and Michel. 

The carnations were not generally flne; indeed, they do not seem to 
deserve a medal this year. Some pretty ones were grown in the gar- 
dens of Mrs. Schrieber, Messrs. M. Strobel, Carroll, Dupont and Guil- 
Icmin. 

A rare and very beautiful native plant, the CdrdiVi Sebesthia, obtained 
from Florida by Dr. Strobel, and cultivated by him, bloomed for the 
first time in our city during the last summer; the committee recommend 
that a premium for the introduction of the handsomest cultivated native 
plant be awarded to Dr. Benjamin B. Strobel. 

Dr. Winthrop exhibited a remarkably beautiful and rare ilhodod^n- 
dron arb6reum, in luxuriant bloom; the plant was very large, and in a 
flourishing condition. This specimen he has cultivated in the open 
ground for three or four years, taking only the precaution of a slight 
protection from the heat of summer and cold of^ winter. He had also 
another beautiful l^hodod^ndron. The committee think Mr. Winthrop 
entitled to the premium for the most beautiful flowering exotic. 

Mrs. Schrieber bad a most splendid specimen of C&ctus Jenkinsdnt, 
which continued in bloom for a long time, and was so beautiful that 
there was some doubt whether it or the l?hodod^ndron was most entitled 
to the premium. Among other beautiful exotics we may mention the 
C&ctus 8peci6su8, Lechenadltia form6sa, (which is said to blossom nine 
months in the year,) of Mr. Bennett's. The Plumidria tricolor and oth- 
ers of Mr. Michel. Five varieties of Azalea, of Mr. Maynard Strobel, 
and the Euph6rhia Poins^ttn, of Messrs. Bennett and Gonsalez. In 
Mrs. Wagner's garden there was exhibited a verv splendid collection 
of geraniums, Agap&nthus, flowering myrtle, oleander and other exotics. 
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cultivated with the success and taste for which she has so lung and so 
favorably been known to this Society. 

From the experience of past seasons it appears to your committee, 
as this department is the most extensive, that their numbers should be 
increased to six, with such an organization as may be determined on, so 
as to render the labor less arduous, and the performance of the duties 
more certain. 

The committee on fruits announce to the Society, that since the an- 
nual meeting in July last, fruits have been exhibited and reported to 
them as growing in the gardens of the following persons in this city, 
viz. Mr Markley, residing in Meeting Street, exhibited peaches of fine 
flavor and large size, and the quantitv on one tree fully justify his claim 
to a premium from the Society, for tne best fruit of this kind exhibited. 
Mr. Gilfillen produced a few peaches of the same kind, which were 
considered scarcely inferior to Mr. Markley's. 

The committee visited the garden on Holmes & Co.'s, late Mey's, 
wharf, where they saw a few trees with peaches and pears of good 
auaiitjr. Fine peaches were also reported to the committee from the 
loi|o wing gardens, but which they had not an opportunity of witnessing, 
viz. Mr, C, Patrick, Mr. A. Whitney, Mr. Busacker, Mr. Francis, m 
Kine Street, and Mr. A. Taylor in Beaufain Street. 

The finest grapes of different kinds were exhibited by the following 
persons, viz. Mrs. F. Rutledge, the Scuppemon, in great perfection. 
Mr. James S. Johnson, the Claret, of uncommon large bunches, and per- 
fectly mature. Lionel H. Kennedy, Esq., the flame-colored, but by 
many supposed to be the grey grape, were remarkably fine. To each 
of these varieties the committee recommend a premium. 

The only pears which came under their notice were from the planta- 
tion of Mr. Kinsey Burden, say three bushels of the pound pear; they 
had attained their full size, and were the best 9f the kind exhibited. The 
trees of Mr. Michel produced some ffood pears, but few in quantity. 
His red heart cherries were remarkab^ fine, and the quantity required 
by the Society from a single tree, justifying a premium, we recommend 
It to be awarded to him. 

Mr. Guiliemin produced the largest and finest quinces, not inferior to 
those cultivated in the Northern States, and fully deserving a premium, 
Mr. Michel^s strawberries, were, as usual, very fine, but the quantity 
not sufficient to claim a premium. 

The peaches and apricots in the gardens of Dr. Desel and Mr. Hen- 
ry Horlbeck were considered remarkably fine, and would doubtless 
have been deserving a premium, if the quantity required by the Society 
had been produced. 

Mr. Petit produced some English walnuts, which deserve the atten- 
tion of this Society. 

Miss Cripps, Mr. Michel, and Mr. Javain produced some large sized 
Apples. 

The committee regret that the names of the different varieties of fruit 
were not obtained; as they deem it essential, they recomn^end to the hor- 
ticulturists in general to furnish the names of the fruits exhibited by 
them to this Society. 

The following premiums are recommended for vegetables: — ^To Jas, 
Bancroft^ for the best six heads of cauliflowers, a medal ; to Mr. Noisette, 
for the best six heads of cabbages, a medal : to Paul Remley , for the twelve 
best red beets, a medal ; to Col. Richard Yeadon, for the best twelve 
-carrots; to J. F. O'Hear, for the best celery; to Col. J. Tan Rhyn, for 
the twenty-four best artichokes; to Dr. Charles Desel, for the twenty- 
five best silver onions; to Mr. Tobin, for the earliest and best half bush- 
ed of potatoes; to Mr. Hartmann^ for the best bushel of spring Irish 
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potatoes; to Mr. MacLean, for the ^eatest variety of fine vegetables; 
to Mr. A. G. Rose, for the introduction of new varieties. 

Premiums for vegetables being granted exclusively to those cultivated 
for sale — ^your committee cannot do justice to the amateur gardeners 
whose diligence, care and skill in horticulture merit the highest com- 
mendation and encourai^ement from the Society; Mr. William Mazyck, 
Mr. John Hume, Mr. Thomas H. Deas, Mrs. F. Rutledge, Mr. Joseph 
A. Winthrop, and many others, have vegetable gardens which would 
do credit to any country whatever. Indeed, the improvements in farm- 
ing and gardening since the estabishment of this Society, have been un- 
questionably very great. Whether this has in any measure been pro- 
moted by the patronage of the Society, or by an improving taste for 
horticulture and botany, coincident, in point of time, with this estab- 
lishment, your committee felicitate the Society on the success which has 
attended their endeavors to promote these interesting pursuits, and on 
the bright prospects which present themselves of further improvements, 
more extensively diffused and more generally cultivated by all equally 
emulous for distinction. 



Art. III. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

Saturday, Oct, 28<A, ISSl .^Exhibited. From R. Manning, Pope's 
Quaker, Cumberland, Styrian, and Ber^amotte d'Automme pears; also, 
Alpha r received from the London Horticultural Society and Endicotc 
pears, (a native,) and a seedling raised by J. S. Cabot, Esq., of Salem; 
also, several specimens of apples. From S. Pond, beurr^ Diel pears: 
presented by Mr. Pond, from the garden of Mr. Douglas of Cambridge- 
port, fTolden beurr^ pears. From Mr. Vose, the president of the S<K;i- 
ety, Wilkinson pears. From S. Walker, autumn Bergamot pears. 
From Mr. Oliver, Wilkinson pears. From J. D. Bradley, Brattleboro% 
Vt., a variety, supposed the old St. Michael of Doyenn^ blanc. From 
Dr. Joel Burnett, Southboro', Burnett pears, specimens of which have 
been forwarded to the Society three or four years in succession; these 
specimens were fine. From Samuel Phipps, Dorchester, apples, called 
the Philadelphia pippins, of very large size, but not ripe. From Wm. 
Kenrick, a variety of apples, received from E. Davis, of Webster, 
Mass., Rev. H. Ramsdell, West Thompson, Connecticut, and Dr. J. 
Burnett, and Peter Fay, Southboro'. Rev. Mr. Ranisdell sent several 
specimens last season: his collection is quite extensive, and some of 
tnese were verv excellent: the following are the names of the kinds 
sent by him :— Sweet-winter, Tift sweeting and white sweet, Pomme 
water, American apple. Winter Chandler, (a superior fruit, as wa 
stated last fall,) #vinter greening, Nichols's sweet, Ramsdell's red sweet, 
Enfield pearmain and red pumpkin sweet, the latter an enormous 
bearer. Dr. Burnett sent fine specimens of the Lyscom apple, one of 
the best of apples. Yellow gilliflowers, by Mr. Davis, and Mill apples, 
from Mr. Fay. 

iVioo. 4th, — Exhibited. From Mr. Vose, specimens of the Duchess 
d'Angouleme pears. From S. Downer, specimens of the beurr^ Diel, 
Duchess d'AngouIeme, Urbaniste, Dix, Cattilac, Bleeker's Meadow 
and Messire Jean pears; also, Pomme de Niege apples. From E. M. 
Richards, Warden pears. From G. Brown, Medneld, sweet apples* 
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From Mr. Clapp, South Read in {^, Piatt's bergamotte pears, and another 
kind not named. From T. B. Coolidge, Boston, Doyenn^ blanc or St. 
Michael pears, (very handsome.) 



Art. IV. Faneuil Hall Market. 



Roots, Tubers, ^-c. 

Potatoes, new : 

^ S per barrel, . . . . 

Common. ^H^^bmhei;.... 

8-'.{?:rS:r;::::: 

Onions : 

red, per bunch, 

white, per bushel, 

Beets, new, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel 

Horseradish, per pound, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, 4rc 

Cabbages, per dozen : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red Dutch, 

Caul iflowei*s, each, 

Brocolis, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root 

Tomatoes, per dozen,. . . . . 



Squ<uhes and Pumpkins. 

Squashes, per pound: 

Autumnal marrow, 

Lima, 

Winter crookneck,. ... 

pumpkins, each, 



From To 
$ cts. ^ cts. 



00 1 25 

40 I 60 

25 1 50 

37.i! 50 

75 i2 00 

75 il 00 

00 1 25 

37Al 50 
37J 
17 



87i 
75 
75 
12i 

10 
6 

m 



2 
2 
n 
m 



50 
20 



4 


6 


25 


1 60 


60 


75 


50 


75 


76 


1 00 


8 


12 


20 




14 





60 
1 00 
1 00 
26 
25 
12 
10 



8 

3 

2 

20 



Fruits, 

Apples, deosert : 

Common, J P"^"?*! 

* i per bushel,.. . . 

«"«''.{^;S::::: 

Fall pippins, per bushel,. . 
Pears : 
Passe Colmar, per dozen,. 
Chaumontel, per dozen,. . . 
St. Germain, per dozen,. . 
Beurrr Diel, per dozen,.... 
St. Michael, per dozen,. . . 

Lewis, per dozen, 

Messire Jean, per half peck, 
n.ir;».* 5 per barrel,, 
^^^^S> i Zr bushel. 



From To 
$ cts. <^ cu. 



60 200 
75 1 50 



2 00 i2 25 

1 



I per bashel, . 



i'-'-.{^;2:r^.:::; 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Citron melons, rorpresenrcs,ea. 

Berbeirics, per bushel, 

Pine-apples, each, 

Grapes, per pound : 

Black Hamburgh, 

While Chasselas, 

Malaga, 

CranUnies,^P^'W.... 



Lemons,^!;:;*--.- 



1: 



00 :i 50 

00 2 50 



dozen, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Shaddocks, each, 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound, . 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 



25 
00 
50 
50 

25 
37i 
50 
37^ 
60 
25 
60 
60 
00 
25 
60 
00 
8 
00 
12i 

60 
25 
25 
00 
60 

60 

37^ 
6 



1 60 



60 

75 
60 



600 

50 

75 

12* 

25 

75 
87i 



75 

60 




500 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. — Cool weather has again approached, and considerable 
snow, unusual as early as the 14th of November, has fallen. At this 
date the weather has moderated, the snow disappeared, and we have, 
to all appearance, the genial weather of Indian summer. How long 
it will continue we know not : in this most changeable of all climates 
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there is no certainty of two days of good weather together. If it con- 
tiDues fine the marketmen will be enabled to get in their crops in much 
better condition than if it is wet, or cold with snow. 

Potatoes remain about the same: Eastern ones are poor this year, 
and the immediate vicinity is looked to for a supply or those of first 
quality : Eastports are very scarce, and, what there are, very inferior; 
sweet are most gone. Turnips abundant. Onions a good supply. 
Beets, carrots and parsnips a good stock. Horseradish now comes to 
hand of the first quality. Cabbages, of the common kinds, are plenty; 
but few drumheads and red Dutch are to be had. Of cauliflowers a 
yery fair supply and of excellent quality. Brocolis also come to hand 
in sufiicient quantity to supply all demands. Beans are gone. Lettuce 
scarce — ^small supply. Celery abundant and good; the red and white 
giant kinds are now taking the place of the poor sorts which have gen- 
erally been grown for the market for several years. So prejudiced are 
marketmen against all new kinds of vegetables, that not one could be 
found who would make a trial, to any extent, of the red and white riant 
celery, without a guarantee from the seller that the grower should not 
be a loser by the undertaking! This does not speak much for the intel- 
ligence of our market gardeners. In a few years these kinds will be 
almost exclusively cultivated. A few tomatoes remain on hand, but 
they are a poor article. Prices of squashes have advanced a shade. 

Of fruit there is a very good supply: apples are abundant and sales 
brisk; some considerable quantities nave been taken for shipping. Pears 
are more abundant at this date than at our last; Passe Colmars and 
beurr^ Diels are to be had at very reasonable prices: some Lewis pears 
have been received, and they sold very readily at our quotations; this 
is a variety which will repay well for their cultivation : a few of the 
most beautiful St. Germains we have ever seen have been received from 
the garden of Mr. Benj. Hanners of this city; they were never pro- 
duced in greater perfection upon the original tree : some dozens of a 
variety called the winter St. Michael have also come to hand, from a 
cultivator in the vicinity; they are of handsome appearance. Quinces 
are very scarce. Berberries are nearly gone. Tnere has been an ar- 
rival of Malaga grapes since our last, and the market has been well 
supplied, but the near approach of Thanksgiving has now much re- 
duced the stock. The only walnuts that have come to hand have been 
received from Pennsylvania. — Yours^ M, T., Bostony Nov, ^2d, 1837. 



Art. V. Obituary Notice, 



Died, in the city of Boston, on the evening of Saturday the 10th of 
November, Thomas Green Fessekden, Es(i., editor of the New 
England Farmer, aged 65 years. His death was sudden; he at- 
tended a political meeting, held in Faneuil Hall, on the evening pre- 
vious, (Friday,) but was seized with apoplexy immediately upon his 
return to his residence, and died on Saturday evening. We have lonff 
known Mr. Fessenden, and we deeply regret his loss, as a friend, as weU 
as a co-laborer in the cause of agriculture and horticulture. Mr. Fes- 
senden was a most amiable man, of a benevolent disposition, and was 
universally esteemed by all who had the pleasure or an acquaintance 
with him. From the first establishment of the New England Farmer 
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ap to the present time, (fifteen years,) he has been the editor, and the 
respectable standing which that paper has attained has been mainly 
owing to his exertions. He has also, at the same time, compiled seve- 
ral works on a^rriculture and horticulture, the principal of which are 
the Complete Farmer and the Neio American Gardener, both of which 
have passed through several editions. Mr. Fessenden's literary attain- 
ments were of no common order: as the author of Terrible iraetorO' 
Hon and other poems, (first published in London, in 1803,} he has 
gained consideraole reputation. This work, at the request of many of 
the author's friends, was republished but a year or two since, in Boston, 
with several additions, and bad passed through a second edition just be- 
fore his death. It is not within our province to speak of the work; but we 
may say, as one who has spent many a pleasant moment over this most 
humorous production, that for satire — true ironic satire — it is surpassed 
bat by few compositions of the day. Some of his miscellaneous pieces, 
written for horticultural festivals and similar occasions, breathe the true 
spirit of poetry. His "course of culture" is familiar to every horticul- 
turist. 

We should be happy to give a more particular account of Mr. Fes- 
senden's life, but we are unable to do so at this time. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR DECEMBER. 



Very little is doing this month, in the garden, particularly where there 
is not a green-house or forcing-grounds attached. If the weather contin- 
ues as it is now, (Nov. 23,) much can be done in the open air; but if 
cold weather should set in, with snow, nothing can be effected to any 
advantage. Now is the time to prepare for hot-beds, if early vegeta- 
bles are wanted: let the frames and sashes be put in order and well 
painted; collect some proper compost together, and lay it in a heap, 
and cover it with leaves or straw, to prevent it from bein^ frozen deep. 
Celery should be got in if not already done. Pruning vmes and pro- 
tecting fruit trees, raspberries, &c., can now be finished. 

In tne flower dej)artment there is still less to do: bulbs majr yet be 
planted and perennials transplanted; some seeds may be sown, if open 
weather, as heretofore directed. A frame should also be put up, to pro- 
tect some of the more tender plants which should be found in every 
good garden. Protect any rattier tender plants in the border. 

The green-house will require attention this month; give but little 
water and as much air as possible; keep the house clean and as dry as 
possible. Repot all plants that particularly require it, and propagate 
such as can be so done, where plants are wanted, at this season. Dz- 
alises, and other bulbs coming into bloom, require considerable air and 
water. 

In the hot-house repot all plants that require it, and particularly such 
amaryllises as now show signs of returning vegetation, after their sea- 
son of rest. Fumigate often, to destroy lice, and keep every part of 
the house as clean as possible. Tie up and keep in elegant order eveiy 
plant. 
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jf1>iM Hcea 1&5 

jfcAcia araiAla 115. 174 

Gonspicua 174 

dedinena 394 

lougifftlia S8. 106.115 
174 
lopbtotba 73. 174. 394 
Bpect4bUe 7*2 

■uav^oleoa 97 

venicill4ta88. 194. 198. 174 
▼eatlta 174 

wffchllMa .Willefdliam 453 

AerocOmia acule&ta 453 

Jlctm'a &lba 419 

hkbra 413 

Adanadnia digirita 453 

wfd.'intum pedAtum 419 

trBpezir6rine 454 
Adi^oitf vernilia 185 

.&*§culu8, maoy sp. 403 

Agap^ntbas umbellitiu 356 
variegita— a variety of 
A. umbellAtUB 454 

Ag&ve ain«ric&na 454 

americiDa var. yariegd- 
ta 394. 454 

Agn6>tafl Blnn&tus— proba- 
bly an error, as we find 
no such genus in Hort. 
BriU 432 

AlbacaaltlsBimam 454 

Algeria Mgrans 409 

Allam4nda catb&rtica 104 
jf Ilium, sp, 933 

cdpa 349 

proliferum 349 

jfloe 403 

5 sp., 4.>4 

margarit&cea 403 

variegAta 413 

Alonsda incisif6lia 198 

integrifdlia 198 

Aloysia citriod6ra 395 

Atpkniainltans 394 

AlstroBm^ria auranttaca 957 
454 
F168 Martini 957 

PeUffHna 957. 347. 355 
psittarina 957. 315. 450 
pulch^lla 957 

Aniaryllij 409. 432 

Amaryllis, 5 sp. 73 

BeUad&nMa 73.347.450 
croc&ta 73 

formosiSBinA 104 

Jobnsdnt 73. 908 

ni&xima 431 

psittacloa 106 

tricolor 73 

' vittAta 73. 104 

Anag&llis air^nsis 450 

Andr6meda 79. 403 

calyciilita 36 

floriMiada, a syn. of 
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Leuc6tlioe florlMinda 344 

Anomatb^ca 366 

Andna, 4 sp., 453 

Antholyza 366 

cthi6pica 367 

montina 967 

preilta 367 

wf ntirrbinum caiyopbylokdes 

374 

glanduli^Bum 180 

Lin&ria 454 

Or6ntiura 180 

Bpecidsum 493 

Ap6cynuni androsAceum— a 

Byn of Liniria tinir<^Iia 449 

459 

Apt6simnni depr^ssum 180 

Ar&tia hispida 412 

JJroMcdria 428 

bnuili^nsis 401 

exc^lsa 401. 428 

imbric4ta 76. 453 

jSftbulm jfndr&cbne 906 

ITvaursi 412 

Ardiaia acuminita 97 

colordta 394 

crenul&ta 185. 393 

littordlis 453 

odontophylla 178 

paniculAta 409 

Bolaiidcea 454 

Arita borbunica 403 

montdna 453 

oleicea 453 

n]kbra 401 

Areniria peploides 443 

Aretbdsa bulbdsa 443 

opbioglosvoldes — a syn. 

of Pog6nia ophioglos- 

Boidea 450 

Arracdeha escul^nta 189 

Jinemiaia 999 

dentAta 454 

.4*0101, 9 sp. 454 

cordif<Miam 454 

escul^ntum 454 

jfriindo aren&ria 443 

j«Bcl^pia«Ailicifdlia 394 

purpur&scens 450 

tuberdui 356. 443 

Aspftsia varier&ta 998. 932 

jfBpl^nium melanoca<ilon 413 

elitum 454 

^ater 403 

Astr&ntia mi^or 317. 391 

Aslraps'a ui61H8 907. 453 

puh^acens 409 

visc^Ba 453 

Waiiicbn 104. 119. 907 

976. 393. 409. 45-2 

white var. 409 

Az&lea 79. 403. 439 

calendulicea 101 

iodica 432 

59 



AsAlea indica var. GlUing- 
b&mi 7S.904 

ign^cens 79 

phcenicea 79. 105. 29 
phcenlcea ^legaus 

73.904 

Bmithu 79 

coc€&nea 79. 431 

439 

lateritia— probably a var 

riety of iadica 439 

tedifdila 103. 163 

nuditldra 101. 411 

puntica 371 

punicea— probably syn- 
onymous witb pboD- 
nicea 103 



rubicunda— probably a 
var. of indica 4: 



439 



Rawadni 


176 


viacdsa 


101.450 


BaUana 


366 


phcita 


367 


etri&ta 


367 


undulAta 


108 


4 8p. 


367 


BambUsa 


43 


B&uksia 


401 


5 8p. 


453 


Cunnlngb&mi 


454 


uiicrophylla 


454 


enalfdlia 


431 


marc^scens 


431 


marginita 


431 



Beaufurtia decuBsAta 394. 453 

Beaumontia grandiiU^ra 904 

453 

Beg6nia 9 sp. 454 

odorita 371 

platinifdlia 176 

Benth&mia fragifera 904 

Birberia dulcia 454 

BifrenAria aurantiaca 996 

Biza Orelldna 454 

Blie'ria ffricoldes 455 

Bl^tia Ayaclnthiiui 73. 104. 165 

Tankervill<8 104 

Bolbopbyllum barUgerum 931 

939;. 374 

cocoinum 346 

'rec6rvnm 346 

saltatdrium 374 

tetrag<^nura 346 

BonapArtea gracilis 409 

iuncea 906. 908. 453 

Bordnui alAta 194 

dentAta 454 

sernilAta 976 

Brasavdla cordaU 999 

BrAssica 357 

Br^xia, 9 sp. 453 

niadagascar^osis 104 

Brom^lta Karratag 409 

BnigiuAaiiia 104 
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finkOM Tertfcinita 106 

firanaftlBM anierJcAnA 4^4 

grand ifl6m S07 

£ttrIiogt6n«a cindlda 930. SS'i 

frigrana 981 

tigida « 931 

niMiceni 331 

Yan6Bta 5231 

Ckicilia cocdaea 450 

Ckctm, tp. y'ii< 

6 ap. 454 

Ddbilifl 305 

Per^skiA— a syn. of Pe- 

r^kte aealeita 919 
peruvl&niu 434 

tpeelotiuimiia— a syn. 
of C^reus speciociui- 
mns 409. 449 

triangul&ris— « ayn. of 
C^reas trfaagal4rif 973 
S48 
Cdtddmm 305 

bieolor 904. 907 

etcul^ntum 434 

CalAinpelif Mibra 316 

OUamiu niger 419 

CalAntbe, sp. 403 

CaleeolArla corymbdia 449 
pallida 196. 181 

Cilia vthl6plca 115 

€altl6p«i8 Mcolor 433 

▼ar. itro-Bangolnea 

349.355 
tlnctdrla Tar 4tro-«aD. 
guinea, a vyn, of bieo- 
lor Tar. 317 
CallittAchyc.OTita 454 
Caitiit^mon lanceoMtom 185 
■pDcidsom 185 
Camellia 401 
jap6nica 388 
900 Tar. enume- 
rated 68.69.70.71 
J. admir&bilis 415. 432 
j. 41ba fl6re pl^no 450 
J. althKcfldra 69. 106. 133 
J. 4rden8 lupdrba 134 
J. aitnttofdlia 133. 904 
j. aug&Hta 
]. boat4»nia 
J. candidissima 



J. Cbindlerf 



131 

127 

195.904 

415.439 

Cr7. 68. 125 

370 

j. aintdnia 137. 134 

J. CliTeihia 69 

J. cocdaea 904 

i m«Jor 429 

J. GolvilH 71 

J.compActa 106.135.904 
J. conchi116ra 135 

j. Alba 69.71 

135 

J. odTa 69 

J. condnna 71. 136 

. consplcaa 906 

. cor&tlina 904. 429 

1. corbscanv 197 

J. craerin^rria 136 

. del^ta 69 

J. mmi 107 

J. DoDckla^ri . 69. 414 

415. 431 

J. Dora^tta 69 

J. eclipaia 69. 370 

J. ^legana 135 

J. 4legana londoni^neh 

415. 43) 
J. Elphlnatdnt 106 

1. ezr^laa 906 

J. ezimia 165. 499 



}ain^lliaj.niacicul&riB 69.904 




J. Fairl^a 904 


Carina spinArum 453 


. fl6rida 133 
.FIdyi 68.99.115.127 


Carolinea princepa 453 


CnrydCa Arena 40L 453 


133. !«> 


CA8sla,ap. )r>5 


j. fulgena 904 


Catalpa 403 


j. liisca 127 


Catat-'^turo criatAtum 960 


J. f!&llica4lba 127 


tridentAtum 960 


J. fig&ntea 106 


Catesbe'a spiodaa 453 


J. glorI<tea 98 


CAUIeya bieolor 930 


J. glc^ria b^lgica^-aayn. 


Forb^stt 976 


of gloridsa 28 


intermedia— a ayn. of 


J. gl6ria mundi 904 
. Goiis«6ina 904 


intermedium Tar. pAl- 


lidum 930 


. IIarri«6ni 125 


labiAta SSO. 375 


. Ho^cki 197 
. invincible— a ayn. of 


LoddigAan 930 


OsanAlhua azAreua 905 


punctiita 370 
J. inibriciU 69.115.906 


CedrAla odorAta 453 


Cen6myce coccifera 451 


. Imbrlcita Uba 125 


Oentaurea moachAta 450 


. Kurtzt 130 


Tar. Alba 450 


. . Landr^hi 912 


nigra 450 


. Lindleyi 107. 135 


auaT^olena 450 


. Diargar^tha 127 


Ceratonia siliqua 454 


.wynifdlia 115.196.204 


e^rasus boreAlia 419 


. ne plus ultra 204 


cerbcra ThcviUa 453. 454 


. ozoni^naia 07. 68. 69 


CAreua flage11if6rmfa 338 


135 


KrandiflAma 334. 434 
Jenkenadni 307. 337 


J. Palm^rt&lba 904 
..ParthoniaM 431 


aAnilis 409 


Parka's rose stripe 136 


apecidsua— a ayn . of ^li- 


. pennaytvAnia 904 


phyllum apecidsDm 337 
a, eclossiasimna 97. 908 


. Philadelphia 903 


. pulch^rrlma 67 


977. 307. 331. SS5. 337 


. punctAta 69. 196 


855 


. Rawesiaiia 115 


aplendiduB— « ayn. of 


. reviaa 439 


£piphylhim aplendk- 


.ff6san)6ndl 904.370 


dum 454 


.it^teaain^nsia 69.106 


triaogalAria 973. 838 


135 


851.454 


j. riiea— a diatinct Tari- 




ety from the old rdsca 


phyllum YaadAoi 185 


or Middlemlat 125 


aatnim Pdrmd 454 

Chame'ropa^ezilia 909 

hAmilla 907.398.401 


1.R68S* 69.204 
j. sanguinea 127 


j. SlebAldi 414 
J.apecldsa 67.68.114 


byatriz 454 


palmAta— a ayn of C 


133.204 


Palmdttc 


J. apecf6sa of the French 


Cheldne glAbra 450 


catnloeiiea 100 
. apl^ndens 134 


ChenopAdiom Qmtda 188 


ChimApbila umhellAta 419 


. Stev^nu 127 


Chirdnta grandiflAra 455 


. rtr Ata 415. 431 


Chortzema otAU 417 


. Bwe^ti 67 


rb6mbea 165 


. Sweetidmi 68 


ChryBAUcaliflSmica 953 


.Trav^raimutibiliaple- 


wimi^cta 951 


nisBima 134 


crAcea 959.953.316 


j. tricolor 369. 414. 415 


317. ^9. 451 


432 


Chry^nthemum 299 


J.Triphoaa 60.135.139 


Chyais aArea 931. 339 


. tri6mphana 415. 43-2 




. Vand^sia 904 


CIchArium /ntybna 450 


. WArdi 127. 134 


Cimldftiga ftetlda 317 


. WeimAria 67. 68 


CinerArla amellokdet 165 


. WelhAnki 133 


marilima 115 


. WiltAni 904 


3sp. 115 


.WrAyi 910 
.Wo6da« 69.139 


Cirrhs'a tiistla «». 939 


atrm decnmAna 97. 898 


malifldra f»8. 71. 163 


variegAta 454 


reticulAU 97. 387. 4» 


ClArkM 841 


431.439 


pukhAlla 143. 144 


CamerArfa latifAIla 453 


aAmatis bieolor— • ayn. of 
cfPTAIea 997. 414 


CampAnula Lorr^Jt 8)6 


perfoliAta 450 


ca>rAlea 996. 414 


per8icef<^lia 315 


grandiflAra 996 


Alba pl^na 315 


electa 316 


Trachillum pWno 316 


flAmmula 856. 394 


OAnna, sp. S-SS 


flArida 996 


gladea 434 


flAre plAno 185 


tridifdUa 434 


mnntAna 499 


Cinma eoronopifdlia— asyn. 


1 SiebAldi 9S7. 414 
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Cl^matli virglnica 450 

CXednie ipindim 315. 35(> 

Clerod^ndrun 403 

8perio^i^.'4iroam IBl 

Cl^rhra alnifdlia 356. 450 

CliAathui puniceua 72. tH)4 

Cllnt6nia ^legans 177 

pulch^lla 177. 4IU 

CUvea n6bili8 205. 421) 

Cotkf'a scdndens 31C. :i55 

Coburahia Btriatif6lia 355 

Cocc6loba, 5 sp. 4U2 

uvilera 453 

Cdcot nuckfera 40-'?. 4:>J 

CoJBfia arabica 355. 402 

451 

beiiKal^nsia 451 

ColUniiia atrophylla 30-?. 316 

bicolor 181. 4:^J 

Oombr^tum parpilkraum 104 

348.453 

Con vallAiia umbellAta 4 1 2 

Gi)lv6lvuiu8 43-1 

minor 30:*. 4it2 

AY/ 4M 

pandurAtiii 43 1 

paniciilHtus 434 

Co6kia punctata 454 

Cnnillnrrhiza odontorhlza 41*2 

Curchorus jap6iiicaa 171 

C.')rdiar6sea 4tiJ 

Core6p9ia 4'A) 

nWea . 442 

tinctdria^— a ayn. of Cal- 

n6p.9i8 b&color 433. 4.50 

06rna9 canadensis 411 

Corne'a speci6sa 184. 186 

913.455 

C&rypha ipecl^oa 45:) 

Cotm^lia nl^bra 4C9 

Cotonrd4ter 3'>0 

amnis 45} 

niicrophylla 454 

Crnfp^dla ylauca 1 77 

ChU»'gu.4, 3 sp. 17-2 

Aidnia ]7:J 

cocrinea a^D 

fl&va 319. »>o 

var. lobAta 319. »20 

flaikluldia Jtit. i'9J 

glandul64aor miU. De 

Cand, and Loudon 173 

399 

yar. macrac&ntha. 

The iwo \wt are lyiic- 

nymsofcocrlnea L, 173. 399 

Chita:*Rtts {;ln6ca, a Ryn. of 

Slransve'isia glauc^*- 

cen^ Sirs 

hcttTophylla 17-J 

macrarAnUia 17?. 2^>9 

microcarpa 399 

maroccAna 173 

mfzicAna 173 

odoraU«alma 171. 173 

OWveridna Booc, a 8yn« 

or Oxyac&ntha van 

Oliveriana 230 

oriantAlis Bieb,^ a syn. 

of odoniiis-tima 171. )7S 
ozyaf4ntha fAttidou a 
syn. of the followinir: 
172. 220 
Oxyac&ntha var. Oliver- 

iAna 220 

pintyphylla 171 

pyrifdlia 17). 299 

MUigiiinca 299 

•pathuUta 179. 299 

tanacetifdlia 171 



turbindta Purah a avn. 

of C. flAva var. lohata 

319. 330 

vlridis 173 

vJrginica. This and the 

viridis are ayn. of 

Fpathuldta 173. 299 

Ciipis barhaia 450 

rubra 450 

(Mnuiu am&bile 73. 104. 207 

402. 452. 454 

Brousson^ti 40'J 

scdbruin 402 

Cr6cii8 vernus 113 

Ci6um discolor 402 

flnbdliiurma 39} 

pictua 402 

ealigna? 3^Ki 

Cun^riia ca( ^nsis 453 

Ciipr^tsus diaticba 309 

Cuicttta americ&ua 450 

Cycaa circinilis 309. 402 

453. 454 

revoiata 77. 308. 393 

395. 402. 451 

cyclamen p^raiciim 105. 274 

Cyinbidium ensifdiium 421 

var. estridtiiiu 421 

var. striatum — a >yn. of 

ensitbliuin var. eairiA- 

tum 421 

xiphiifdllum 421 

Cypripediiim in«>kgne 453, 4.54 

C>ti8usa'6licu> 173 

iMbdTuum 173. 343 

cocckueom 342 

piirpiireue 342 

Dalib&rda repent 412 

ITdphne, 5 90. 454 

oddT 115 

DatHra ai Vrea 355 

Dnvi^iiiaa ina 2iO 

Delpiiiiiun 349 

var. Barl wa 350 

AjAcia 422 

alpiniim 850 

Bnrl6wti 350 

eldtuin— thifl and the 

last syn. of iiiterm^- 

dium 340 

eldtum AU. a ayn. of 

montdnuni 350. 351 
^Icenns pl^ao 315 

grandifl()run] 851. 317 

birsi^tum— a ayn of inon- 

tAnum 318 

interni^diam 340. 369 

va^ pdllidum 3(9 

mtrntanum 318. 35). 340 

palmarifidum— a ayn. of 

interm^ilium 340 

phrpniceiim 250 

Dendi^bium pulcb^llom 276 

punctaiam, a syn. of Di- 

p6dium punctdtiim 431 

Dichoriz4nda thyrsifdlia 183 

l)irkH6nta piloiuacula 413 

/^ictdmnus fraxinella 377 

Digiidli<i> glntin^na— a ayn. of 

Rphm4nnui chin^naia 344 

purpurea 449 

var. Alba 449 

Dill^nrVi cppcidsa 403. 453 

Dillwynia ciner4.-ccns 454 

glycinif^lia 341 

Dion .i'^a maacipula SD4. 3 10 

Di6.^ma 106 

13 up. 403 

capildU 134. 165. 185 

cildta 108.131.393 

ericitolia 455 



Ui68ma tVAgrvna 454 

Dipddinm punctAtum 491 

I>udecAtlieoD integrifdilum 

180 

Z>ulicho8 phiriena 43 

Dorydnthea exc^laa 454 

Douglaaui nivAlia 179 

Dracie'na, 5 rp. 40 J 

7 ap. 453 

3 8p. 454 

bore4l:a— a ayn. of Con- 

validria umbelliU 419 

Dracoc^phalum 357. 449 

virginicum 415. 450 

Droa^ra filifurinia 443 

iongifdlia 442 

rotundif6lia 443 

DryAndro, 11 ap., 403 

cuneAU 431 

longif6Ma 171. 431 

plum^aa 431 

Ecbluocdctaa 331. 339 

Eyri^m 165.331.339.339 

Ott6/<w 334 

ox>g6nua 334 

Edwardsta macropbylla 455 

li:idte «ylv«8tria 403 

£lichry8um bracteAtum 334 

JE'mpeirum nigrum 36. 443 

£nki4nthua quinquef.dru^ 38 

E'pacria grandifldra 103. 106 

373. 43i 

heteron^ma 454 

Impr^asa 73.373.431.454 

paluddaa 103 

varidbilia 373 

Epld^ndrum ae'intilum 997 

lifidum 996 

cochleitum 976 

enalf^lium — a ayn. of 

Cymbidium enaif^li- 

urn var. eatriAtum 491 

frAgrana 937 

nocturnum 345 

var. latifdliam 343 

Ekinn^ri 9S6, 332 

Ep'ge*a ripens 312. 441 

JEpini^dium, 3 ap. 403 

macr&ntl.um 928 

Epipi yllom Ackenrint 185 

331.338.401 

Jenkln^dni 331 

apec.'daum 331. 33d 

aplcnt idnm 338 

truncAtum 979. 331. 338 

351 

Vand^nt 331 

£rica, 10 sp. 454 

arbdrea 72. 106 

Ardena Vtl 

1 Aci ana 105. 177 

cAtf'ra? 177 

carinAta 976 

roamnidm 316 

margarilAcea 454 

inediterrAnea 106. 454 

pub^scena minor 105 

177.393 

rubella— a syn. of nkUda 

105 

h^blda 7£>. 10.5 

tufoif!6ra J77. 393 

▼entricdva 177 

aop^rha 177. 315 

veatiia cocdnoa 177 

viilgAria 454 

Eriob6trva 900 

corcAta 300 

obtuaimila 300 

Rrl6ci>ma IrAgrans 454 

EriAplioruui vaUi^Atom 411 
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EncMMmon taxifftlliim 429 
Erytkulna Oistag^iti 174 

aOO. 357. 394.455 
plcta 393 

Eacall6n Ja illinita 17U 

montevidinsla 170 

Eschscboltzia 251. 42i2 

Now altered to Clirys<ij^. 
calif6riiicA '252. 450 

cr6c«a HS3. 165 

Both apecicfl mutt now be 
referred to CbryeiiU. 
Eucalyptus 401 

Eucharidium conclnnum 341 
Eug^aia austrAlia 394. 454 
Jdmboa, a >yn. QtJaoUto- 
M vulgaris 454 

Eul6phia macrost&chya 374 
£u6n^inus Jap6uic|ia fol. 

varieg. 454 

JEupatdrtum odorAtum 393 



perfuliAtum 


450 


EapbdtbU 


343.403 


coroll&la 


357 


fiLilgens 


SKI 


Jacquinajldra 


110 


latitdlia 


402 


Poinseito, a ryn. of 


PoiDaeitM pulcb^rrima 


Gnu 


IK). 342 


Bpl^ndena 


221.455 


Eut&xia myrtifdlia 


100. 175 


pungens 


175 


Exoat^mma longifiOn 


185 


llcui, 3 sp. 


402 


contAta 


454 


el4itica 97 


408.454 


macropbylia 


31 


nitida 


454 


Frkxinw 


403 


FdclMia sp. var. f randifl6ra 




205 


eoccinea 


377 


globdsa 


297. 394 


Elegant 


297 


gr&cilis 


296.777 


macrost^mina 


297 


ten^lla 


2113 


Yo6ngi grand ifl6ni ^M 


Furcrce'a Kigantea 


454 


F^Bkia&lba 


392. 394 


Gal&nthus niv&Hi 


112.441 


GaU14rdia ariatAta 


307 




316. 422 


btcfllor 


422 


i»irta 
Gardetii/z p&nnea 


429 


301 


Gardoqnka Hook^rt 


182 


205. 256. 314. 454 


G4rr>-a elUplica 


451 


Gaulthdrta his|iidiila 


412 


C^nista monosp^.-raa 


173 


Gentidita saponAria 


452 


ara^lU 


2:15 


OerAnliim C6inptoii 


440 


sti&tum 


449 



The two last syn. of Pe- 
largonium. 
Ger4rdui H&va 356. 450 

glutint^sa, asyn.ol Reh- 
ni4nn»a glutindsa 344 



G^tnera, 2 sp. 


454 


faucidlis 


224. 255 


lat«>ritia 


255 


F^llowi 


224 


Cilia cnpifita 


115 


spk'ndens 


178 


tenuiridra 


17d 


trlcnlf.r 


178 


Ginkiio bi!^ba 


454 


f>ltt«?kilus 


306 



Gladiolus var. pudilnindus 2C1 

cardinalis 450 

floribiindus 450 

nataleaais 349. 379 

4.35. 449. 450. 451 

pudibunduBf a syn. of 

the var. pudibiindua 315 

GlariAriui graaditl6ra 455 

Glediuchia 410 

Gloxiuui 41 ba 285 

speci^.'ia 393 

Glycine .^'pios 356. 450 

monclca 450 

C7naphaliuia 41 

niargaritAceum 450 

God^tta vindsa 170 

<2un(.'dra atropurpi^rea 276 

Goody^ra discolor 73 

r«^|Mni8 412 

Gratiola aiirea 442 

Uabi'nAria bkphariglottis 443 

finibriAta 412. 443 

herhlola 412 

Uabr4itthu:j Andcf>dni S45 

gnicilil6Iiu3 var. Booth - 
iViniu 345 

rol.ustus 345 

H.Tni4nthus pubescent 455 
HdktTi, 10 sp. 403 

Iledychium Gardneridnani 35:) 

nidximum 434 

Heliauihcmumcanad^nse 442 

ramiilitMniin 442 

Hel ir 6 n i a stpec id-^a 4:) I 

//diotri^pium peruviinuin 377 
Hfspt^rumeles 300 

He.«pir4ntha 366. 3(k< 

/7e8|)eris matronAlia ft. pi. 

4lba 277 

Hibb^rtia volubilis 206 

/iibisnis /iliiMrus 007 

Jid^n sin^iisis 185. 355 

9pl(^nden8 170 

Hippuphae arg^ntea— a ayn. 
of Shepberdia argentea 
380 

rhamnoidos Sr^li 

Ilofdrk ill Htolniiifera 417 

fJdvea C^'lst 174 

pan n 69a 454 

H6ya cam^sa 3I(i 

Uu'dsdnia fricoldes 442 

tomentdsa 44-2 

Hitmen Elegant 31K{ 

/f4ra crepitans 454 

//yadnthiM c<»mAsus 4 19 

Hydr4ngea hortenais r>3 

Hj poxis erecta 450 

Jhtris 42-2 

/lex op4ca 30 

j^quiC&lium var. 4Ibo 
lunrpindtum 394 

varieg4ta, probably a 
syn. of /. jSqiiifdlinm 
var. 41bo margindium 
4M 
Illicium anlF^tum 454 

floridiknuni 20(; 

In6psi8 t^nera 229 

Ipom(i*'a 4:1-1 

Hursf411ue 904. 454 

QiiamofUt 110. 4:M 

panicuUta 34S 

/ris— should be /'xia 'M^ 

rria 349 

aldta 184 

ebinensifl 115 

micrupten, a syn. of 
alAta 184 

Fdllida 277 

scorpioldas 184 



I f ria transtagtna 184 

Both Myn. of alita. 
I venficoior 450 

I rxw, 366 

capiUta 185 

criKata, a syn, of Tri- 

tdiiia croc4la 366 

DiaciiUta 165 

viriditldn 185 

Ixdra, Mp. 393. 402 



BandJnifa 


204 


c«.ci-inea 


455 


crocdla 


207 


Jofaranda liltcifdlta 


453 


Jambdsa Jacquinia 


453 


vulgdiis 


3L165 


Jasnilnuin odoratkasimuin 427 


J4tropha, 3 sp. 


453 


Justtcia plrta 


454 


Kirinpfi^ria, ap. 


393 


Kalniut 


403 


angiiatifdlla 


450 


iRtiidlia 


36.315 


Kenned va eoccinea 


429 


dilii'iita 


429 


Keritaja|i6nlra 


171 


Lachcnilia p4llida var. ec- 


ru lea 


304 


F^'ndula 


103 


quadncolor 


115 


vt rsirolor 


185 


Ls1ia 4ncepa 


303.431 


var. BarkerutiM 


359 


La V ina chin^nais 


402 


rubra 


402 


Sell6wn 32. 123. 204 


La Peyniiiaui 4ncepa 


164 


Laaib^nia calilurnica 


315 


/Mania borb6nica 


452.453 


y<4thyru8 odorAtna 


450 


Laitma Camphura 


453.454 


dnnauiomum 


454 


Lawh6nialnerniia 


453 


Lechenaiiltia Baxt^ri 


73 


forinA:*a^identical, we 


think, with Baxtiri 


G. Don 93. 905. 454 


Ijocfmtia 


256 


Ae'dum latifi&lhim 


412 


Leptoaiplion androy&ccua 


17d. 


301. 315 


dcn8if!6rua 


178 


301 


316.422 


Lepto-ip^rmum casrOleum 205 


Leucad^ndron 


41 


arfs^ntrum 


389.455 


Leur6trior floribdnda 


344 


LeviKtdniaraauriiAnla 453 


LintrLi f:quari6sa 


sss 


lii;:u*trum vulgAro 


450 


/.ilium ranad^nse 


416 


ci6ccium 


432 


pliiUuI^lphicum 


416 


auperbum 


416 


Limnc'dnitn cn^dtam. 


a syn. 


of Cynilidium ensifdli- 


uni var. ertri4tam 491 


Tankervillif, a 


lyn. of 


Bl^tiiz Tankervi4ld' 431 


Lhn&nia pcntapbylla 


206. 45J 
454 
45S 


trifoli4ta 


Linna'Vi boreilia 


412 


Liriodt-ndron 


403 


tuUpfera 


316 


Littos'a geniiiiif!6m 


402 


Lodga 


41 


cardinAlls 


4S0 


nitida 


75 


iMhilia Dortroinna 


443 


fuigena 


348 
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TiOMlia pilUda 450 

▼en6«a 373 

Lonkc«ra 403 

chin^nii* 394 

LophMp^rmam eiuMteons 

316 

L&tvM Jacoba^iu 393 

/4ipknus, tp. 953 

BiWenUnui 853 

latifdliiu 173 

IlttorAlia 173 

per^niiis 417 

polyphyllDfl 173.353. 315 

vttr. 4lte 353 

rlvQlArifl 173. 417 

vemicolor 417 

Lychnifl Bungeaiia fiS3 

Floccdculi pMno 977 

£ytimAchia^u&drif61ia 316.449 

Lythfuui saliraria 316 

Maddra auranUaca 36. 81. 2i3 

348 

Mkdia ^lefcaM 357. 394 

spl6n Jeaa, a ayn. of ^le- 

Kana 316 

Maoldriia 4i2l 

l]arad6zlca 409 

Magiidlia 403 

consplcoa 165. 306 

fosciia 394. 454 

glauca 975. 315. 3S3 

M&l&xis Uliif51ia 443 

JWilope trifida var. nandl- 

fl6ra 30. 450 

JVUva, >p. 316 

moschita 30 

Mnn^Uia corAlfdlia 454 

fl4bra 904 

March&ntui 451 

polym6rpba 443 

Mirica hamilia 976 

B^iniap^rta 976 

Mathiola innua 75 

inc4na 75 

Maur&ndya BarclaydiM 75. 455 

UR!{aclineum ndixiiiiuin 304 

MelateUca 401. 403 

M dampy rum 4.'>4 

MeliAtoma, 3 tp. 394 

atrom^lia 104. 185 

Meli&nthua loAjor 454 

Me1or4ctua 833 

Mentha 41 

Meozi^sia, 3 ap. 454 

41ba 455 

Klohu14ris 315 

ja(?6nlea, a syn. of Bri- 

ob6trya Jap6nlca 454 

Me«einbry&ntheniuin 40X 449 

Jtf^apiliis Michauxu, a ayn. 

of Crats*gtt8 fULva var. 

lolAta 919 

Metro»id«ro8 491.403 

semperiMraiii 106 

v*ra 976 

Mllt6nia ipecUbiHl 431 

Mimdsa 403 

farneslAaa 454 

JMmuIus var. ManbalPa 

new red 181 

eardinAli> 113. 181 

915. 393. 373. 451 

mndi(I6ra 316 

men* var. vaiiegitiifl 373 

moachdtufl 459 

SniUhit 181 

Molucr^lla Ib'tIs 4«3 

Monachdnthas 960 

mtp ■ 431 

vtridia 960 

M^iltvdes 9G0 



M6rna nlUda 933 

Jfdrua multicadils 74. 76 

8L936 

Mueuna pr^riena 43 

Muiillta 417 

Heiatdria 419 

atipuIAcea 419 

ISikna 403 

rofAcea 454 

•apientum 454 

MyinthuB 960 

crial4liu 999 

deitoldea 939 

Myofdtia arv^nita 350 

Jryrtu8 4cria 453 

Piminta 409. 453 

tomenl^aa 393 

Nectarosc6rdluin Piculum 959 

JWp^nthea diatillatdria 904 

992.453 

Nem6phila atomdria S35. 439 

incignis 1»3. 183. 995. 303 

Norln0 348 

adrea 348 

cordsea 348 

A'^reum spl^ndens 317. 450 

Niereinb^r^ui lineirla, a syn 

of Petiinia intermedia 



Nol4na atriplicifdlia 

prostrita 
Nutt4llia cordAta 

j»ap4ver 
jyVmpbe'a cvhklea 
CBnoth^ra Frazdri 

glaiica 



303 
303 
919 
454 
348 
316 
316 



LindloyaM 499. 450 

marroc4rpa 317 

O'lea europ^a 454 

frAgrans 165. 454 

Orophalddea 

OblendArflta procftmheni, a 
syn. of Apt^aimum 
depr^num 180 

Oncldium bifdllum 491 

citfinum 304 

criapum 998. 939 

flexu6sum 73. 956. 976 
llarriaonuiMaM 998 

tridifdlium 938 

Lanceanvm 997. 933 

lun4tum 938 

Papilio 431 

Op6ntia 403 

CKrchia fimbri4ta 450 

Omitb6galnm csrikleum, a 
ayn. of SciUa Cupani- 
dna 933 

farg4nica 491 

fatifdliiim 490 

miximum, a tyn. of lat- 
ifdliam 490 

OsmAnda cinnam6mea 413 
(yxalla, ap. 41 

Bowl«t 4.34 

cren4ta 188 

n^aea 73 

Pm6nia. 43 ip. and var. 984 to 
989 
alblfldra var. frigrani 

910. 315. 449 
HOmet 316. 449 

Recv^an 343. 449 

Rirb.irdF6ni 315 

Whitl^ji 315. 449 

JlfotttoiivapaverAcea 104 
107.380 
var. Finkaid) . 74. 104 
107. 1J5. 990. .380 
Baw«^ 76. 107 

rdaea 107 



PK6nia auflhitlr6fla Identical 

witb the M»utaii 431 

Paliilkrus acuU 4tus 455 

PanciAtium^mdneaeat a ayn. 

of lamina ./faiaaea* 183 

cal4lhinam 956 

apetidaum 97 

Panddnu* Am^iau 403 

odoratlaainiua 409. 454 

apir41ia 97. 906. 459. 453 

i^tilis 459. 453 

Pap4ver bract^Atum 953 

oricnt4ii8 953 

Parkin; dntaaculedta 453 

Paaaerlna, ap. 393 

Paaaifldra, 3 ap. 409 

Kcrmesimi 104. 347. 454 

quadrangulAria 163. 355 

Pelarpdniura 94 

var. Bou^nvUltidiiiaii 

193.175 

C6mpton 115 

TuerciffSlinm 115 

Penut^mon brevifdliiu 955 

heteropbyllum 180 

Murray dMiw 180 

apecfdsum 180 

PeT6*kia acale4ta 919. 351 

Perqal4ria odoratlialma 976 

Periaidria, 3 ap. 303 

Petunia intermedia 995. 451 

nyctaginifidra 186. 451 

pfaoenicea 180. 303. 450 

viol4cea, a ayn. of ptam- 

nicea 453 

Pbaceiia tanacetif&lla 189 

viniMlia 183 

Phl6x, 9 ap. 403 

c4rnea 316 

Drumm6ndi 301. 354 

356. 391. 394. 499L 433 

panicul4ta 433 

Pbos^nix dactylifeia 165. 401 

453.454 

palnd6sa 403 

reclin4ta 453 

Pbilod^ndron cmrinermm 

304 

Ph6'mium t^nax 936. 454 

Fbotinla, 6 ap. 300 

integrif^lia 998 

aenuldta 394 

Phyceila brevituba 996 

Ignea 296 

Phylldnthns grandlfldnu 403 

Picridium tingit4num 450 

Pimeiea decuardta 905 

Piper Pignim 356. 454 

Piatdcia lentiacna 455 

7>rehinthufl 454 

Piflum maritlma 443 

Piteairnta acule4ta 454 

Pitt6sponim viridifldram 455 

Platananthera nrbiculiu 419 

Platiatigma line4r« 997 

Plectrinthna fructicdans 455 

P1euroih41ll8 aauroc^pbala 374 

Ptumb4go rAsea 104 

Poi?6nia 450 

PoinciaiM palcberrima 97 

116.453 

Poins^ttia pulcherrlma 73. 110 

116.193.991.343 

Polerodnlum caphkleum 977 

Pblycala corddta 431 

Heiateria a ayn. of Bla- 

riltta Heifteria 419 

paucifldra 411 

aanguinea 450 

■tipu^Acea, a ayn. of Uu- 

rillM stipalicea 410 
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Poiypdiinm nitnam 

corcovod^nse 
Pomad^rris, sp. 

apt'tala 
Ponted^rid eord&U 
Portuldc.i arb^rea 
Potentilla fnicticdsa 



451 
434 

455 

450 
455 

m 



gland uld^a var. ucUa 370 

flplendens 451 

tridentAia 411 

Pdthos cordAta 40-2 

crai'tmervia 45^) 

lanceol&ta 45 } 

Pren&nines 41 ba 450 

Presc6tui c61urans &h) 

PrimuU auricula 420 

prs^nltens 43. 115 

venusU 4'i') 

PrintM gldber 3(5 

Prostranih^ra lineirii TTI 

Pr6tea, 8 sp. 40:) 

FrunHla vulgaris 45 ) 

P^dinma 44Li 

Paid mm pyriferam 10 1 

PsorAlea orbiculArU 370 

Pt^ris aquiUua 413 

Pttlmoii4ria virgiaica 443 

Pycnanth^mum 41 

Pyrola, 4 sp. 4I'2 

rotundir<Mia 450 

Pyru3jap6nica 403 

Quiiitia amAra 454 

Qti^rcua SOiber a>-2 

JZaniinculus Clint^ni 411 

pro<<tritiis, a syn. of R. 

Clintdnt 411 

Rehm&nnia chln^nsls 344 

glutin^sa, a sya. of chl- 

n^nsit 34 i 

Rennnth^ra coec&nea 257 

JZ'^^da odorAta 37 

llttdpiii Aabellirormi^ 454 

RbinAnthna Cikiita-p4lli 44-? 

iihodod^ndron 4UJ. 416. 432 

var. Seymodri 371 

&nmm 371 

arbd'eom 93. 21*X 2lM. 321 

330. 354. 371.373. 401 

429. 431 

var. ilta-cler^nse 73. 9S 

10 ). 168. 4.3-2 I 

var. clnnam6 neuni 371 | 

373 

var. hybrid ujn 72. 103 , 

TRMJ 

e^mrianalAtuai 373 

catawbi^n^e 93. 373 

canc&s'cum atrovUcn^ I7i) , 
chamterintuA i76 

Cunningh&mi 23:) i 

ferruslneum 433 

li^tpum 371 I 

maximum 315. 330. 373 
'416 
cnulKmicnf&tum 373 

p6nticiim i ' 98. 429 , 
pdlchrum— probably a 
■yn. ofAzAlea indica | 
pulchra 433 

12hod6ra 371 j 

BuMelltanum 31. 107. 165 , 
108. 324. 431 I 
Smithii 4-29 

VAr. ^legRiM 431 { 

vifcd«um, identical with | 
Az&lea vi>c6ia 416 ! 

J7)iod6ra 416 

cnnadtfOfe, a ayn. of 
Ahodod^ndron ilho- 
ddra 37! 

JUhtt o^rrum 108 



A<fr«s glanduI6sum 411 

niveum 108 

Rivlnahumilif 455 

Robk n<a 390 

pseudacAcla 389 

R6chca falcaia 454 

Ro(t4ntiie Mangl^;U 177 

Kdcilcx ciliAia 455 

Koadel«lia odorAta 177 

Bi)eci(>ia, a sya. of odo- 

r&ta 177 

I il6sa 433 

I 6 ap. 172 

var. fferbem6nti gran- 

ditldra 248 

Biebcrsi^ini L. 77 

ft^rox Bieb, TJ 

kamachaiica Red 77 

Tli« three last are iden- 

tlCil. 

K6rlzi 129 

LawrenceittJia 453 

liitcH 108 

var. 108 

macrophylla 377 

rubiKin6«a 411. 450 

aiaica 173 

Ai^btta 350 

Rudb^ckta amplexicadlia 451 

hirta 453 

Ruellia depr^ssa, a ayn. of 

Aptosimum depresaum 

180 

«allcir<)lia 454 

Ru<«8elfa /iincca 204. 301. AbA 

ifabb&lla cliloroides 443 

Succharum officiu^rum 401 

454 

Saggitt^ria Baggittifdha var. 

ffr^cilia 443 

.Salpiglud!4i8 lineiria a ayn. 
of PUuMA intermedia 



plcta 
5^1ix tri.Uia 
Silvia fiilgens 

involucr&ta 

aplendeud 
SnmbQcus pub^'dcena 
Sangui^urba canad^nsla 



235 
315 
413 

450 

186 

183. ie<) 



Sapliidua §aponAria 
Sarrac^nia purpurea 
JJaxifraoH, 35 i«p. 

Ilguldia 

oii|K>;iiiirAna 
Pcabiosa atmpurpi^rea 
^'caphysiloUia riolslcaa 
Sciiiznrithus ditlusus 

piiiD^tus 

reti^:4U!i 
Fchii-ipaalon Wnlkdri 
Hrh6ua speciosa 
JSVill I Cupanmna 
Sc.'ittra dentata 
;M<luni, 35 pp. 

azilrcum 
5empervkvum arb6reum 
Shepherd ta 

arg^ntea 389. 391 

fiixytinchium graminlfdlium 

181 
Hol&ndra grandifldra 103 

8oluU20 450 

teiiiiir61ia 443 

Fu]|yaheteroph3lla 175 

Hpat&xia 3t;6 

ver' kolor 185 

Fparm4nnia nfricAna 28 

^^pirtiiira acutifdUum 
Spirc'a 103 



413 
415 
453 
4.54 
233 
403 
454 
179 
450' 
239 , 
h<» ' 
185 ' 
316 I 
274 
276 
233 1 
451 
403 I 
439 I 
73 
389 



pire*a flUpenduta 316 

fl. pl^no 977. 316 

Japtinica 

ulmAria 450 

Spir4nihefl bracteuaa 231 

itiAchya 41 

Ayaaopifdlia 442 

Btackhniiiia monogyna 175 

Stanh^pea grandilldra 976 

SlapClia 403 

grandlfl6ra 347. 393 

red^xa 355 

StellAria latif^lia, a ayn. of 

OmUh6galum latifdli- 

um 4S0 

StenActid apeci^Vaa 

StrelUzia 403 

atisiista 403 

hiimilia 403 

iiincea 907. 402. 431 

regkna 73. 403 

Stransvie '^ia gladca 296 

tSlr^ptopua rOseua 411 

Stylldium adoAlum 165 

^'ulherlAndid trut^cena 454 

S w iet id n t a Jdakagoni 454 

TabermemonlAoa corooAria 

454 
Taeadnia plnnatiat&nula 905 
976 
TamarindMM indica 454 

TAmua 409 

elephAntipes 352. 403 
TV&xacura palustre 350 

TarcbooAnthua camphorAtua 

454 

T-AxuH cbin^nail 454 

nuckfera 454 

r<<c«ma a ustrAlia 454 

TermlnAiia Btaaim 454 

CaUiftpa 454 

TlialicUum 349 

Thia Bokta 454 

vlridia 454 

TbeophiAvta 409 

Thrlnax ^legana 454 

parvitl6ra 400. 456 

Tbunb^Tgta crcc&OM ^ 454 

frdgrana "451 

i;randitl6ra 454 

Tifrridia pavdnla 433 

TiiJAadDia 401 

asp. 454 

amie'na 454 

BromrMapMa 454 

Tor^nia rcAbra 454 

Trr VII Ana cccrinea 347. 39:1 

Trichoccnlrum liif'cum 959 

Trichoiidma (■upuiA»c( na 185 

7Vif6lium lurAtura 173 

Tnsnnldium ubin«um 930 

Tiillium fsranditldium 411 

plcium 41 1 

Trite Id ia unifldra 933 

Triic^nia 366 

crocAta 368 

xaniiuiaplla 3lf«8 

Tropa''<iIura aztXreom 176 

hrnchycdraa 175. 221 

inAjua 1"5 

var. atrofaoguineom 223 

'peiitaph>llum 175.223 

(lereifilnum 175. 222 

poly ph) Hum 17^ 

triculArum 175. 221 

UrAnia apecidsa 31. 35. Wi 

Urtica 41. 43 

Wsn^a hnrf Ata *» 

flirida 36. 451 

UUicu'Arta coroAta 443 

Int AU 4<3 
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UCrlcoY4rla purpdrea 443 

Faccineum macrocirpiim 4£0 

ValldUi purpurea 394. 450 

ranOUi planlf6lia 4S6 

Velthelmta viridlfl6ra 105 

FerUiscain 41. 349. 450 

comp4cta 315 

Perbdna Aubl^tia ) 15. 356 

394. 423 

chamsdrifdiia 43*. 139 

163. 183. 183. S35. 315 

374. 432. 435. 450 

Druinm6nd» 374 

Melindret^ a vyn. of cha- 

msdrifdlia 43. 450 

Tweedieana 139 

235. 429. 454 

vendia 182.163.354.395 

V$r6iika 349 



Ver6ni4M 10 sp. 


334 


•picAU pamlla 


423 


Fib6rnum laiitaiioldoa 


411 


tomentdA 


455 


Ficla saliva ' 


412 



Victoria rednc — aboald be 

V. rcK^ia 426 

nola clandeitiaa 412 

tricolor 433 

Watsdnui, 6 tp. 366 

Wig&ndia caracAsana 345 

WiatAha ConHequftna 123. 163 

186. 274. 306. 313. 348 

388.424 

Wlta^nta corymbdsa 185. 4.'>4 

Wo6dsia nifidaia 411 

Xanth6zyluin ju gland Ifdll- 

um 353 

Xet&nUiMnam fulgidum 115 



Xylopbylla 454 

Xyl68teiiin cllldtum 411 

Y^kcea Ancduin 633 

filauientdsa 233. 236. 317 

355 

fl4ccida 233 

glori^sa 232. 394 

varieg&ta. (No audi rp. 

in HorL BriL) 452 

Z&mia 403 

3ap. 454 

8 sp. 403 

b6rrida 308.402.431.454 

Integrifdlia 207 

]auugin6«a 401 

pdngens 454 

Zingiber officinile 454 

Zinnia oiol4cea yar. cocclnea 

451.453 
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Polyp6iium a^ranni 

corcovad^nse 
Pomad^rria, sp. 

apeUila 
Ponted^riA cord&ta 
PortulAca arb6rea 
PoientUU fruclicdsa 



451 

434 

455 
450 
455 
lio 



gIandulA:sa var. uicUa 370 

apl^ndenii 451 

tridentdui 411 

Pdthos cordAta 40f2 

cras'<inervi9 453 

lanceolita 454 

Preni allies 41 ba 450 

Pretcotut colurana ^iO 

Piimuli aurkula 420 

pne'nltens 43.115 

yenlista 420 

Prtnos gl&ber 3(5 

Prostranlhira llaeArii Ti 

Prttea, 8 sp. 403 

Prtutella vulgAris 450 

PtfAinma 443 

Psiditiin pyiiferam 10 1 

FsorAlea orbiculAru 370 

Pldris aquillna 413 

PalmonAriavirglQica 443 

Pycnanthdmum 41 

Pyrola, 4 sp. 4H 

rotund I fAlia 450 

P5'ruajap6nica 403 

Qiiiasia ainAra 454 

Qu^rcas Sibber 35-^ 

JZaoitnculus Clintdni 411 

pro4trAtiis, a syn. of R, 

Clinldni 411 

RehmAnnia chin^nRli 344 

glutin^sa, a oyo. of chi- 

n^nsis 34 1 

Rentintti^ra cocclnea 257 

R'^r^Aw odorAta 37 

Rlidi>is flabelliformi^ 454 

Rhin&nthns Ciista-pini 44r2 

Jlhodod^ndron 403. 416. 43^^2 

var. Seymo6ri 371 

41 hum 371 

arM^uni93.21Z334. 331 

330.354.371.373.401 

429. 431 

var. Alta-clcr^nse 73. 9S 

100. 163. 432 

var. cinnamd neum 371 

372 

var. hybrid u (11 



72. 103 

37^2 
98. 372 



enmpanulAtuin 
catawbidnra 
AlucAiircunri atrovlren^ \1<\ 
chamfficiiitu^ J7»i 

CunninghAmt 2:n 

ferru^ineum 432 

li^leum 371 

mAximum 315, 330. 372 
416 
muUimicafAtum 3T2 

p6nllcnm i ' 98. 429 
pWchrum— probably a 
syn. of AzAlea indica 
pulchra 432 

iZhod6ra 371 

BuaselliaRum 31. 107. 165 
168. 324. 431 
Smithti 429 

VAr. ^legsiM 431 

viscd«atn, identical with 
AzAlea viscdda 416 

J?hod6ra 416 

cnnadence, a syn. of 
Ahododindron ilho- 
ddra .371 

JUU» adrrun 108 



Rlhes glanduMiom 

nWeum 
Rivkna biimilis 
Robin^a 

pseudacAcia 
R(^ch^.a falcAU 
RodAntlie Mangl^ii 
Rttella ciliAia 
Rondeletta odorAti 

S(ieci68a, a syD. of odo- 
rAta 177 

iTAia 432 

6 sp. 172 

var. Herbemonti gran- 
difldra 218 

Biebersti^int L. 77 

ft^rox Bitb, TJ 

kamschiiiica Red 77 

Tbe three last are idea* 
ticil. 
K6rizi 129 

LHwrenceiaKA 452 

Ititea 108 

var. 108 

macrophylla 377 

rubiginOsa 411. 450 

sinica 172 1 

AAbaa 350 

Rudb^cktaamplexicaaiii 451 
hkria 452 

Ruellia depr^'$>sa, a syn. of 
Apl6aiiimm depresaum 
180 
«alicifdlia 454 

RusB^lia /uncca 204. 301. 454 
SabbAtia chloroldea 442 

^accbsrum officiuAmm 401 
454 
SaggittAria saggittifdha var. 

grAcili- 443 

SalpigWissis lineAris a syn. 
of PeLiknia loterm^ia 

225 

picta 315 

ShWx tri.Htl9 412 

SAIvia lulgens 450 

involucrAta 1B6 

spl^ndena 182. 186 

Sambucu:* pub^scens 412 

Sangub-urba canadensis 415 

Saptndus saponAria 454 

Sarrac^nui purparea 222 

Saxifraga, 25 sp. 403 

ligulAta 454 

0(>podiiir<Mia 179 

Scabiosa atniparpi^rea 450 

fc'Ciipliynlallia riolicfla 229 ^ 

Scbiz^nthuH diflusua ^^^ 

pinnAius 185 , 

rotiidUd 316 

Pchiiop^lalon WnlkAri 274 | 

Schdlia specibsa 276 | 

Si\\\\ Cupanuina 232 

Scjttia (lentata 454 

Se.lum,25Bp. 403 

azi^reum 429 

SempervWuin arbdreum 73 

Shepherdta 3»9 
arg^ntea 389. 391 
SiKyrinchium gramintfdlium 

FoIAndra grand iflAra 
SolidA?o 

t«nuir61ia 
PoHya heterophylla 
8parAxiB 

ver-lcolor 
FparaiAnnta nfVicAna 
i!?pAriiuin acutifdlium 
^'plral'a 



plre^a filipendola 316 

fl. pl^no 977. 316 

Jap/jnica 

ulmAria 450 

SpirAnlbee bracteiisa 231 

61 Achy 8 41 

Ayssopifdlia 44S 

Stackbo6i»ta mon6gyna 175 
Stanh6pea graudtildra 276 
SUp^lui 403 

grandifldra 347.393 

retl^xa 355 

StellAris latin&lia, a lyn. of 
Ornitii6galum latifdli- 
um 430 

StenActid specidsa 
Streliuta 403 

angiista 403 

huinilie 403 

jiincea 307. 402. 431 

rc'glnae 73. 403 

Stransvoi'sta glaCica 298 

Str^ptopus ruseus 411 

Stylidium adnAtum 165 

^utberlAndi'a trut^cent 454 
Bvii^W&niaMahdgiimi 4M 

TabernsmontAna coruoAria 

4M 

Tacadma cinoatiflliAala 205 

276 

Tttmarindtu kndica 454 

7Amu8 402 

elephAnttpes 352. 403 
T^rAxacnm paldstre 350 

TarciioDAntbus camphorAtup 

454 
rAzus chindntia 454 

nuckfera 454 

Tictma austrAHs 454 

TerminAiia if«ii»>tii 454 

CaUtppa 454 

rhallctium 349 

Th^a Bokia 454 

vlridis 454 

ThenpbrAsU 403 

Thrinax Elegant 454 

parvifl6ni 402. 456 

Thu n fcergia crcoinea , . 454 

IrAgrans 454 

crandil16ra 454 

Tigridia pav^aia 433 

TillAadsia 401 

antie'na 454 

EroniHli4p/3Ka 454 

Tor^nia ^cAb^a 454 

Tre vii Ana ccccinea 347. 398 

Trichoceninim lu?cum 259 

Trichon^ina pupurAact ns 185 

7'fifdliurn furAtuni 173 

Triionidium obiu'um 230 

Tiniium grandiCdium 411 

plclum 411 

Trite Idia unifl6ra 233 

TrirAnia 36o 

crocAta 368 

zanihuspila '^ 

TropH;'olum azaream 176 

hrnchyc^rafl 175. 221 



niAi^i^ 



175 



var. atropaoguioeDin 222 

peiitaphylium 175, ^ 

peregilnum 175. 222 

po>yph>llura 176 

tnct'ldrum »75. £ii 

UrAnid speciA^a 31. 35. 403 

Urtica 41.43 

IT'CTM bnr^Ata ^ 3o 

florida 36. 451 

Ulrlcu'Aria comAU 443 

Inf Ala *** 
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UCrlciiY4rte pnrpdrM 443 

Faccineum macrocirpiim 420 

Vall6ta parpdrea 394.450 

VanOUi planffdlia 4S6 

Veltbeiinia vlridlfl6ra 105 

FerUiscam 41. 349. 450 

comp4cta 315 

Perbdna Aub mia 1 15. 356 

394 423 

cbamsdiifdiia 43*. 139 

163. 183. 183. S25. 315 

374. 422. 435. 450 

Druinm6ndi 374 

Melindret, a syn. of eha- 

msdrUdlia 43. 450 

Tweedledna 139 

S25. 499.454 

vendia 182. 183. 354. 395 

V$rdiiica 349 



Verdniea 10 sp. 

splcdta iM^mila 
FiUirnum lantaucAdes 

tomentdsa 
Ficla satlva 



S94 
423 
411 
455 
413 



Victoria res^na»— fboald be 

V. reKAlf« «J0 

nola clandeatioa 412 

tricolor 433 

Wats^nui, 6 sp. 366 

Wigdndia caracAsana 345 

WialAria ConHequAna 193. 163 

186. 874. 306. 313. 348 

388.424 

Wlts^nia corymbAsa 185. 4.'vi 

Wo6dsia nifidaia 411 

Xaiith6zyluin juglandlfdll- 

um 353 

Xei&nUiMnam fulgldum 115 



Xylopbylla 
Xyl68teiiin clHdtum 
Yikcca Ancduin 
filaiiientd^ 



454 
411 
S33 
233. 23G. 317 
355 
233 
832.394 



fldcclda 

gloiidsa 

variegdtn. (No micb rp. 

In HorL BriU) 452 

Z&mia 402 

3 8p. 454 

8 Bp. 403 

b6rrida 908.402.431.454 

int<>grif6tia 207 

laiiugin6«a 401 

p6ngcn8 454 

Zingiber otficinile 454 

Zinnia ciolAcea var. cocclnea 

451. 453 
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